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It has hitherto been found impos- 
sible to write Cobden's life. 

The political struggles in which he 
engaged have been too fresh in the 
memory of the present generation, to 
admit of a faithful record of his poli- 
tical career, without including much 
which affects closely the characters 
of public men still on the scene, or 
but recently removed from it ; and of 
the last great achievement of his life, 
and his solitary official act, the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France, it is im- 
possible even yet to speak freely. 

But it is on this account only the 
more important, — and especially at a 
time when upon the conduct and 
intelligence of the Liberal party in 
this coimtry it depends, whether the 
years before us are to bring with them 
a repetition of the inconsistencies and 
hesitations, which have too often de- 
formed and paralysed our recent 
course, or are to be a fruitful period 
of rational and consistent progress, — 
that the policy of which Cobden was 
the foremost representative, should at 
least be thoroughly understood, and 
widely known. 

Presented originally to the public 
in an ephemeral form, thrown out in 
sharp opposition to the prevailing 
prejudices and passions of the hour, 
and systematically depreciated as they 
were by the organs of public opinion 
which guide the majority of our upper 



classes, we suspect that the following 
essays are well-nigh forgotten by the 
elder, and little known to the younger 
men, among us. Yet do these scat- 
tered records of Mr. Cobden's thoughts 
contain a body of political doctrine 
more original, more profound, and 
more consistent, than is to be found 
in the spoken or written utterances of 
any other English statesman of our 
time, and we commend them to the 
earnest study and consideration of all 
who aspire to exert an influence on 
the future government of our country. 

Whatever may be thought of his 
political character, it will be admitted, 
that no man has made a deeper im- 
pression on the policy of this country 
during the last thirty years, than 
Richard Cobden. 

This will be acknowledged by many 
of his countrymen, who would be slow 
to allow that the impression thus made 
had been for good, and who still regard 
him with open aversion or concealed 
suspicion, as one of the foremost and 
most powerful advocates of changes in 
our system of government, designed, 
they believe and fear, to affect the 
security of vested interests, which 
they have been in the habit of identi- 
fying with the greatness and welfare 
of the State. But it cannot be denvad 
even now, th^\., m ?j^\\a cil 'Cc^^x^scsi^- 
ance oi cVass *\Tv.\.etes\s, ^sv^ ^^ "Cssfc 
avowed ot la.c\\. o^^o^VCyot^. oi "OGa ^^a^- 
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Eolitical parties, our national policy 
as been greatly modified in the direc- 
tion of his views, and that, so far at 
least, whatever progress has been made 
in the national prosperity has been 
principally due to the steps which 
have been taken in accordance with 
principles, of which he was the con- 
sistent exponent. 

The false judgment so commonly 
passed upon Cobden is to be traced, 
we believe, in a great measure to that 
which constitutes his great and his 
distinguishing merit, viz., his steady 
adherence to general principles, his 
•freedom from class and party views, 
and his indifference to the popular 
clamour of the hour, which in turn 
brought him into collision with all 
classes, and with all parties, and, on 
some memorable occasions, with the 
body of the people themselves. 

It is thus that he has been con- 
stantly charged with narrowness, and 
with hostility to the institutions of his 
country, too often confounded with its 
conservative forces, and cherished as 
such by many who are entitled to our 
respect, as well as by the ignorant and 
selfish ; but it will be found that the 
charge is usually brought on the part 
of some class whose special interests 
he denounced or thwarted, or on the 
part of the nation at large, when the 
assumed national interest has been 
opposed to the larger interest of 
humanity. He has been accused of 
want of patriotism and indifference to 
the national honour and greatness, 
when, on the contrary, a deeper exa- 
mination of his views will show, we 
think," that he was one of the few 
leading statesmen of our time who 
have shown any real faith in the future 
of England. 

Cobden's political character was 
the result of a rare and fortunate 
combination of personal qualities and 
of external circumstances. 

Sprung from the agricultural class, 
and bred up (to use his own expres- 
sion), " amidst the pastoral charms of 
southern England;" imbued with so 



strong an attachment to the pursuits 
of his forefathers, that, as he says 
himself in the volumes before us, 
" had we the casting of the rdle of all 
the actors on this world's stage, we do 
not think that we should suffer a 
cotton-mill or manufactory to have a 
place in it;" trained in a large com- 
mercial house in London, and subse- 
quently conducting on his own ac- 
count a print manufactory in Lanca- 
shire, Cobden possessed the peculiar 
advantage of a thorough acquaintance 
and s)anpathy with the three great 
forms of industrial life in England. 
Nor were the experiences of his public 
career less rich and varied than those 
of his private life. 

The first great political question in 
which he bore a conspicuous part, the 
Anti-Com-Law agitation, and his con- 
sequent connexion with the powerful 
producing class, which, by a fortunate 
coincidence of interest with that of 
the people at large, originated and led 
this great and successful struggle, gave 
him a thorough insight into this im- 
portant element of our body politic, 
in all its strength and in all its weak- 
ness ; his knowledge of other countries 
— the result of keen personal observa- 
tion, and much travel both in Europe 
and America, his intimate relations 
with some of their best and most en- 
lightened men, as well as with their 
leading politicians, and the mode- 
rating and restraining influences of 
twenty years of Parliamentary life, 
during which he conciliated the respect 
and esteem even of his strongest op- 
ponents, combined with the entire 
absence in his case of all sectarian 
influences and prejudices, — gave to 
his opinions a comprehensive and 
catholic character, which is perhaps 
the rarest of all the attributes of 
EngUsh statesmanship. 

Cobden entered Parliament, not, as 
is the fate of most of our public men, 
to support a party, to play for ofiftce, 
or to educate himself for professional 
statesmanship, still less to gratify 
personal vanity or to acquire social 
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importance, but as the representative 
of distinct principles, and of a great 
cause. He belonged to the school of 
political thinkers who believe in the 
perfect harmony of moral and econo- 
mical laws, and that in proportion as 
these are recognised, understood, and 
obeyed by nations, will be their ad- 
vance in all that constitutes civiliza- 
tion. 

Cobden believed that the real in- 
terests of the individual, of the na- 
tion, and of all nations are identical ; 
and that these several interests are 
all in entire and necessary accord 
with the highest interests of mo- 
rality. With this belief, an econo- 
mic truth acquired with him the 
dignity and vitality of a moral law, 
and, instead of remaining a barren 
doctrine of the intellect, became a 
living force, to move the hearts and 
consciences of men. It is to a want 
of a clear conception of the great 
harmony between the moral and the 
economic law, or to a disbelief Jn its 
existence, that are to be traced some 
of the most pernicious errors of mo- 
dem times, and the lamentable con- 
dition of Europe at the present 
moment. 

It is probable that the main cause of 
the failure of the great French Revo- 
lution, in the creation and consolida- 
tion of free institutions in Europe, was 
the absence, on the part of its leading 
spirits, of dll sound knowledge of the 
order of facts upon which economic 
science rests, and the prevalence of 
false ideas of government, derived 
from classical antiquity. 

Hence the disastrous shipwreck of 
a great cause, the follies and the 
crimes, the wild theories, the barren 
experiments and the inevitable re- 
action. The principle invoked, the 
State, was stronger than those who 
appealed to it, and swallowed them 
up in a military despotism. 

This false direction of ideas sur- 
vived the Restoration, and when, after 
1830, the intellect of France again 
addressed itself to social questions, it 



was with the same result. Saint 
Simon, Fourrier, Louis Blanc, and 
Proudhon, are there to attest the deep- 
rooted perversion of thought, which 
has hitherto made all free government 
impossible in France, and brought 
upon her again, for the second time, 
the stem hand of a military ruler, who, 
wiser than his uncle, while setting 
aside for a time other forms of liberty 
in France, had the sagacity to per- 
ceive that, by entering upon even a 
partial and tentative course of mate- 
rial reform, he could evoke forces 
which were strong enough to maintain 
him for a time on his vantage-ground, 
against all the political parties op- 
posed to him, dynastic and socialist, 
whose common hatred to him was 
rendered impotent by the only other 
common bond between them, viz. their 
still deeper hatred of the rights of 
labour and of property. And even to 
this day what do we see ? In spite of 
the terrible experience of nearly a 
hundred years of failure ^ French so- 
called liberal leaders, still ranged on 
the side of industrial monopoly, and 
commercial privilege, and while cla- 
moring for constitutional freedom, 
proving in the same breath their in- 
capacity for using it, by denouncing 
that,' in which at all events the Em- 
peror was entitled to the sympathy of 
the friends of progress, — his commer- 
cial policy. Until the bourgeois class 
in Europe has learnt that no country 
can be free, until the interests of its 
people are secured by free exchange, 
they will have to choose between the 
rival alternations of autocratic* and 
socialist misrule. 

The great founder of the English 
school of political economy, who had 
himself witnessed in France the dis- 
orders which preceded the Revolution, 
and speculated on their causes, viewed 
them from another side. He instinc- 
tively perceived that, as all human 
society must rest upon a material 
foundation, it was to the laws of ma- 
terial progress that inquiry must be 
first directed, and th^i, b^iox^ "asi.^ 

K 7. 
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beneath all systems of government 
and all schemes of public morality, 
there must lie the science of the 
•'wealth of nations." To the investi- 
gation of this science Adam Smith 
devoted those years of patient and 
conscientious thought, to which we 
owe the treatise which has made his 
name immortal, and which, in spite of 
much that has iDeen added and much 
that has been taken from it since, re- 
mains as a great storehouse of know- 
ledge to the students of economic laws. 

It is easy, however, to trace the 
habitual connexion in the mind of 
Smith, between the dry facts of sci- 
ence, and the great social laws which 
alone give them life and meaning, and 
a belief in the steady natural gravita- 
tion of all the interests of our race, 
towards order and moral progress. 

The school of English economists 
who succeeded him appear to us to 
have too much lost sight of this neces- 
sary connexion, and to have dwelt too 
exclusively on the phenomena of eco- 
nomic facts, as distinct and separate 
from their correlative moral conse- 
quences. To this cause, as well as to 
their partial, and often inaccurate ob- 
servation of those phenomena, we 
attribute the absence of adequate poli- 
tical results which has attended their 
teaching, the repugnance which their 
doctrines have too often excited in 
generous and ardent natures, and the 
consequent discredit of a science in- 
dispensable to the progress and pros- 
perity of nations, and destined, per- 
haps more than any other branch of 
hum^ knowledge, to reconcile the 
ways of God to man. 

The mission of man in this world is 
to possess the earth and subdue it, 
ana for this purpose to summon to his 
aid, and bring under his control, the 
external forces of nature. This task, 
hard and ungrateful at first, becomes 
lighter as it proceeds. Every natural 
force successively subdued to man's 
uses, adds to the stock of gratuitous 
services which are the common pos- 
session of the race, and when the 



rights of property and labour are 
thoroughly established by universal 
freedom, and the services of man have 
thus secured their just remuneration, 
the inequalities which prevail in the 
conditions of human life, so far as 
they are the result of artificial, and 
not of natural, causes, will diminish 
and disappear more and more, till 
even the lowest classes in the social 
scale will be raised to a level of well- 
being, hitherto unknown and unima- 
gined. 

The first great law of humanity is 
labour. " By the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat thy bread." From this 
there is no escape. The burden will 
be lightened, and reduced to a mini- 
mum, inconceivable to us at present, 
as the forces of nature are brought by 
science and industry, more under the 
control of man ; and it may be shifted, 
as it is, from the whole to a part of 
society, but the law remains. 

It is this law, then, the law of 
labour, which lies at the root of all 
human life. Upon this foundation 
rests the whole fabric of society, reli- 
gion, morals, science, art, literature — 
all that adorns, or exalts, existence. 
But if the law of labour is thus para- 
mount and sovereign, it follows that 
its rights are sacred, and that there 
can be no permanent security for any 
society, in which these are not pro- 
tected. The rights of labour involve 
and comprehend, the right of personal 
liberty, and the right of property : the 
first implies the free use of each man's 
powers and faculties ; the second, an 
inalienable title to the products of his 
labour, in use or in exchange. 

It is to the violation of the rights of 
labour and of property, thus identi- 
fied, in all the various forms of human 
oppression and injustice, by force, or 
by fraud, in defiance of law, or in the 
name of law, that is to be traced the 
greatest part of the disorders and 
sufferings which have desolated hu- 
manity, and the unnecessary and un- 
natural inequalities in the conditions 
of men. 
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It is to the assertion of these rights, 
and to the gradual ascendency of the 
opposing and equalizing principles of 
justice and freedom, that the coming 
generations alone can look for a 
future which shall be better than the 
past. 

"II n'y a que deux moyens," says 
Bastiat, " de se procurer les choses 
necessaires a I'embellissement, et au 
perfectionnement de la vie, — la pro- 
duction et la spoliation." And again, 
'* Propriete et spoliation, soeurs n^es 
du meme pdre. Genie du Bien, et 
G^nie du Mai, Salut et Fl^au de la 
Societe, Puissances qui se disputent 
depuis le commencement, I'empire et 
les destinies du monde." 

These truths are of comparatively 
recent acceptance even in theory 
among us, and in practice still are far 
indeed from being fully applied. Such, 
moreover, is the confusion of thought, 
engendered by historical association, 
political prejudice, and class interest, 
that many of the forms of spoliation 
are hardly recognized when disguised 
in the garb of a British institution, a 
party principle, or a vested right ; in 
which artificial costume they still im- 
pose on the credulity of many of our 
countrymen. 

It is true that war is generally ad- 
mitted to be an evil, and slavery to be 
a wrong ; that the Reformation has 
dealt a blow at theocracy, and Free 
Trade at monopoly. 

But the spirit of war is still fostered 
and stimulated by false ideas of 
national honour, patriotism, and po- 
licy, and to the art of war we still de- 
vote our mightiest efforts, and conse- 
crate our costliest sacrifices. The 
grosser forms of slavery have indeed 
disappeared, but its taint is still to be 
traced in our feeling towards subject 
races, while the spirit of its offspring, 
"feudalism," still Hngers in some 
of our institutions. Our State 
Church, with its temporalities, and its 
exclusive pretensions and privileges, 
is still too often the enemy of the 
foundation of all freedom, liberty of 



thought, and, by perverting the judg- 
ment of many of its members, strikes 
at the root of human progress. 

The last, and perhaps the most 
insidious, of the leading forms of 
" spoliation," commercial monopoly, 
though driven from its strongholds, ' 
and expelled from our national creed, 
is still regarded by many among us 
with secret favour, and by most of us, 
rather as a political error, than as a 
moral wrong. 

It was to a struggle with this last 
great evil, that Cobden devoted his 
life, and it is with the most decisive 
victory ever achieved in this field of 
conflict, that his name and fame will 
be always identified ; but it is signifi- 
cant and interesting to know that in 
selecting his work in life, it was to 
" Education," and not to " Free 
Trade," that his thoughts were first 
directed. 

Two reasons decided him to prefer 
the latter, as the object of his efforts : 
— Firstly, His conviction (referred to 
above) that the material prosperity of 
nations is the only foundation of all 
progress, and that if this were once se- 
cured the rest would follow. Secondly, 
His consciousness that no direct at- 
tempt to obtain a system of national 
education which deserved the name, 
could lead to any clear result in the 
life of his own generation, and that, 
measured with those at his command, 
imposing as were the forces of resist- 
ance arrayed against him on the ques- 
tion cf Free Trade, they were less 
formidable than those which would be 
brought to bear against a measure, 
which united in a common hostility, 
the Established and the Dissenting 
Churches. 

It was Cobden's fate or fortune to 
find himself, in taking up the cause of 
Free Trade, in the presence of one of 
the worst laws which the selfishness 
or ^folly of Governments, have ever 
imposed on the weakness 6r ignorance 
of a people. 

When the soil of a country is appro- 
priated, the only means whereby an 
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increasing population can limit the 
encroachments of the pioprietors, is 
by working for foreign markets. Such 
a population has only its labour to 
give in exchange for its requirements, 
and, if this labour is constantly in- 
creasing, while the produce of the 
soil is stationary, more of the first, 
will steadily and progressively be de- 
manded for less of the last. 

This, will be manifested by a fall of 
wages, which is, as has been well ob- 
served, the greatest of misfortunes 
when it is due to natural causes — the 
greatest of crimes when it it is caused 
by the law. 

The Com Law was the fitting 
sequel to the French war. The ruling 
classes in England had seized on the 
reaction of feeling created by the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution, to 
conceal the meaning of that event, 
and to discredit the principles of 
popular sovereignty which it asserted. 
They had before them a people im- 
poverished and degraded by the waste 
of blood and treasure in which years 
of war had involved their country; 
and seeing the prospect before them, 
which the peace had opened, of a fall 
in the prices of agricultural produce, 
under the beneficent operation of the 
great laws of exchange, they resorted 
to the device of prolonging by Act 
of Parliament the artificial scarcity 
created by the war, and of thus pre- 
serving to the landed interest, the 
profits which had been gained at the 
expense of the nation. 

It is thus that, as the forces of pro- 
gress are invariably found to act and 
react on each other, the forces of re- 
sistance and of evil, will ever be side 
by side, and that as protection, which 
means the isolation of nations, tends 
both by its direct and indirect effects 
to war, so war again engenders and 
perpetuates the spirit of protection. 
Free Trade, or, as Cobden called it, 
the International Law of the Al- 
mighty, which means the interdepen- 
dence of nations, must bring with it 
the surest guarantee of peace, and 



peace inevitably leads to freer and 
freer commercial intercourse. 

But as the intellect and conscience 
of the country had failed so long to 
recognise the wide-spread evils of this 
pernicious law, and the fatal prin- 
ciples which lay at its root, so did 
they now most dimly and imperfectly 
apprehend the scope and conse- 
quences of its abolition. 

This was, however, clear enough to 
enlightened observers in other coun- 
tries. By one of those coincidences 
which sometimes exercise so powerful 
an influence on human affairs, it hap- 
pened, that while Cobden in England 
was bringing to bear on the great 
practical questions of his time and 
country, the principles of high mo- 
rality and sound economy which had 
been hitherto too little considered in 
connexion with each other, Frederic 
Bastiat was conceiving and maturing 
in France the system of political 
philosophy which has since been 
given to the world, and which still 
remains the best and most complete 
exposition of the views of which 
Cobden was the great representa- 
tive. 

It appears to us that these two men 
were necessary to each other. With- 
out Cobden, Bastiat would have lost 
the powerful stimulant of practical 
example, and the wide range of facts 
which the movement in England sup- 
plied, and from which he drew much 
of his inspiration. Without Bastiat, 
Cobden's policy would not have been 
elaborated into a system, and, beyond 
his own immediate coadjutors and 
disciples, would probably have been 
most imperfectly understood on the 
Continent of Europe. 

More than this, who can say what 
may not have been the effect on the 
minds of both these men, of the 
interchange of thoughts and opi- 
nions which freely passed between 
them? 

In his brilliant history of the Anti- 
Com-Law League, " Cobden et la 
Ligue," Bastiat thus describes the 
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movement of which England was the' 
theatre during that memorable strug- 
gle:— 

•' I have endeavoured to state with 
all exactness the question which is 
being agitated in England. I have 
described the field of battle, the 
greatness of the interests which are 
being discussed, the opposing forces, 
and the consequences of victory. I 
have shown, I believe, that though 
the heat of the contest may seem to 
be concentrated on questions of tax- 
ation, of custom-houses, of cereals, of 
sugar, it is, in point of fact, a question 
between monopoly and liberty, aris- 
tocracy and democracy, — a question 
of equality or inequality in the distri- 
bution of the general well-being. The 
question at issue is to know whether 
legislative power and political influ- 
ence shall remain in the hands of the 
men of rapine, or in those of the men 
of toil ; that is, whether they shall 
continue to embroil the world in 
troubles and deeds of violence, or 
sow the seeds of concord, of. union, 
of justice, and of peace. 

"What would be thought of the 
historian who could believe that 
armed Europe, at the beginning of 
this century, performed, under the 
leadership of the most able generals, 
so many feats of strategy for the sole 
purpose of determining who should 
possess the narrow fields that were 
the scenes of the battles of Austerlitz 
or of Wagram ? The fate of dynas- 
ties and empires depended on those 
struggles. But the triumphs of force 
may be ephemeral ; it is not so with 
the triumphs of opinion. And when 
we see the whole of a great people, 
whose influence on the world is un- 
doubted, impregnate itself with the 
doctrines of justice aiid truth ; when 
we see it repel the false ideas of su- 
premacy which have so long rendered 
it dangerous to nations ; when we see 
it ready to seize the political ascen- 
dant from the hands of a greedy and 
turbulent oligarchy, — let us beware of 
believing, even when its first efforts 



seem to bear upon economic ques- 
tions, that greater and nobler interests 
are not engaged in the struggle. For 
if, in the midst of many lessons of 
iniquity, many instances of national 
perversity, England, this impercep- 
tible point of our globe, has seen so 
many great and useful ideas take root 
upon her soil, — if she was the cradle 
of the press, of trial by jury, of a re- 
presentative system, of the abolition 
of slavery, in spite of the opposition 
of a powerful and pitiless oligarchy, 
— what may not the world expect 
from this same England when all her 
moral, social, and political power 
shall have passed, by a slow and diffi- 
cult revolution, into the hands of de- 
mocracy — a revolution peacefully ac- 
complished in the minds of men 
under the leadership of an association 
which embraces in its bosom so many 
men whose high intellectual power 
and unblemished character shed so 
much glory on their country, and on 
the century in which they live ? Such 
a revolution is no simple event, no 
accident, no catastrophe due to an 
irresistible but evanescent enthusiasm. 
It is; if I may use the expression, a 
slow social cataclysm, changing all 
the conditions of life and of society, 
the sphere in which it lives and 
breathes. It is justice possessing 
itself of power; good sense of au- 
thority. It is the general weal, the 
weal of the people, of the masses, of 
the small and of the great, of the 
strong and of the weak, becoming 
the law of political action. It is the 
disappearance behind the scene of 
privilege, abuse, and caste-feeling, not 
by a palace-revolution or a street- 
rising, but by the progressive and 
general appreciation of the rights and 
duties of man. In a word, it is the 
triumph of human liberty; it is the 
death of monopoly, that Proteus of a 
thousand forms, now conqueror, now 
slave-owner ; at one time lover of 
theocracy and feudalism, at another 
time assuming an industrial, a cowl- \ 
mercial, a finaxiciaX,^!^^ eMe,\\. ^T^^-asv- \ 
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thropic shape. Whatever disguise it 
might borrow, it could no longer bear 
the eye of public opinion, which has 
learned to detect it under the scarlet 
uniform or under the black gown, 
under the planter's jacket and the 
noble peer's embroidered robe. Li- 
berty for all! for every man a just 
and natural remuneration for his 
labour ! for every man a just and 
natural avenue to equality in pro- 
portion to his energy, his intelligence, 
his prudence, and his morality ! Free 
Trade with all the world ! Peace with 
all the world ! No more subjugation 
of colonies, no more army, no more 
navy, than is necessary for the main- 
tenance of national independence I A 
radical distinction between that which 
is and that which is not the mission 
of government and law ; political 
associations reduced to guarantee 
each man his liberty and safety against 
all unjust aggressions, whether from 
without or from within; equal taxa- 
tion, for the purpose of properly 
■ paying the men charged with this 
mission, and not to serve as a mask 
under the name of outlets for trade 
(debouches), for outward usurpation, 
and, under the name of protection, for 
the mutual robbery of classes. Such 
is the real issue in England, though 
the field of battle may be confined to 
a custom-house question. But this 
question involves slavery in its mo- 
dem form ; for as Mr. Gibson, a 
member of the League, has said in 
Parliament, ' To get possession of men 
that we may make them work for our 
own profit, or to take possession of 
the fruits of their labour, is equally and 
always slavery ; there is no difference 
but in the degree.' " 

This passage, all due allowance 
made for the tendency to generaliza- 
tion which Bastiat shared with so 
many of his countrymen, remains on 
the whole a most powerful, condensed, 
and accurate analysis, of the great 
principles involved in the political 
conflict then passing in England, and 
is a testimony to the rare insight and 



sagacity of the writer. It also affords 
a striking illustration of the power 
which a clear and firm grasp of prin- 
ciples gives to the political student, 
in guiding his speculations on the 
most complicated problems which 
society presents. 

The system of which the Com Laws 
were the comer-stone, traced to its 
source, rested on the principle of 
"spoliation," and on the foundation 
of force. 

That which was introduced by the 
overthrow of that law, rested on the 
principle of freedom, anfi on the 
foundation of justice. 

Monopoly of trade, involving, as it 
must, the violation of rights of pro- 
perty and of labour, both in the 
internal and external relations of a 
State, and implying, when carried 
to its logical consequences, national 
isolation, contains within itself the 
germs of inevitable stagnation and 
decay. To avoid these results, it is 
necessary that a Government which 
maintains it should resort to all the 
expedients of force and deception, — 
to conquest, colonial aggrandizement, 
maritime supremacy, foreign alliances, 
reciprocity treaties, and poor-laws, — 
and should perpetually appeal to the 
worst and most contemptible passions 
of its people, to false patriotism, to 
jealousy, to fear, and to selfishness, in 
order to keep alive its "prestige," and 
to conceal its unsoundness. 

We are far from imputing the mar- 
vellous skill which the ruling classes 
in England displayed in the use of 
these expedients to a conscious and 
deliberate policy. We know that good 
and able men, and an honest though 
misguided patriotism, have been too 
often the blind instruments of the 
retributive justice which always 
avenges the violation of moral prin- 
ciples ; but there was a point beyond 
which even these expedients would 
not suffice to arrest the national decay, 
and with a debt of ;f8oo,ooo,ooo, a 
pauperized people, and the distrust of 
foreign nations, who had imitated our 
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policy too closely, while growing com- 
munities of our own blood, with 
greater material resources and free 
institutions, were outstripping us in 
the race of progress, and making the 
future competition of force impossible, 
a state of things had been engendered 
which called for prompt and vigorous 
remedy. 

To Cobden, and his colleagues of 
the League, belongs the merit of 
having traced the disease to its source, 
of having stayed the progress of the 
poison which was slowly, but surely, 
undermining our national greatness, 
and of changing the current of English 
policy. 

Mr. Bright has recently told us the 
occasion, and the manner, of Cobden's 
invitation to him to join him in this 
beneficent work. 

At a moment of severe domestic 
calamity, Cobden called on him and 
said, — " Do not allow this grief, great 
as it is, to weigh you down too much. 
There are at this moment, in thousands 
of homes of this country, wives and 
children who are dying of hunger, of 
hunger made by the laws ; if you will 
come along with me, we will never 
rest until we have got rid of the Com 
Laws." The appeal was not made in 
vain, and we know with what results. 

By the repeal of the Com Laws, 
the false idea of isolated progress was 
dispelled, our foreign trade became a 
condition of our existence, and the 
great law of international co-operation 
assumed its rightful place as the 
animating principle of our future 
course. 

But though the edifice of protection 
was shaken at the base, and the fabric 
doomed to destruction, the work was 
only begun ; the ideas which the 
system had created had taken too 
deep root in the minds of the govern- 
ing classes, and the forces of reaction 
were still too powerful, to allow of 
speedy or logical progress. 

The gradual breaking-up of the 
protective system aftet the repeal of 
the Com Laws was a work which 



must in any case have proceeded, 
under the pressure of the irresistible 
force of circumstances ; but we think 
that justice has never been done to the 
Government of Lord John Russell, and 
his colleagues Lord Grey and Mr. 
Labouchere, in this respect. 

The equalization of the Su^ar 
Duties, the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, the reform of our " Colonial 
System," were all accomplished by 
this Administration, and few indeed 
have been the Governments of Eng- 
land which can point to such sub- 
stantial services as these in the cause 
of progress. This course of useful 
domestic reform was, however, rudely 
interrupted by one of those events 
which ought to teach us the hopeless- 
ness of all permanent progress by 
isolated action, and the absolute 
necessity of always considering our 
position as a member of the community 
of nations. The Crimean War brought 
once more into life and activity all the 
elements of the national character, 
the most opposed to the silent and 
beneficent forces of moral and material 
progress, fatally arrested the agencies 
of peace which the Anti-Corn Law 
League had set in motion, and has 
gone far to deprive us of the fruits of 
the great reforms which those agen- 
cies had effected. In looking back, it 
is impossible not to feel how different 
might have been our recent history, 
but for the dispensation, under which 
one great Minister died too soon, 
while another ruled too long. 

Many still remember the parliamen- 
tary duel between Peel and Cob- 
den, by which the great struggle 
of the two contending principles of 
privilege and freedom was brought to 
a final issue ; the impressive advocacy 
and the imposing fallacies of the 
powerful Minister ; " the unadorned 
eloquence" and the pitiless logic of 
the tribune of the people ; and 
know how Cobden, as he watched 
night after night his great antagonist, 
writhing under his unanswerable ar- >. 
guments, saw "by \^\e -^KatVva.^ cA\iNs» \^ 
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face, long before his public avowal, 
that reason and conscience had done 
their work, and that the victory wais 
won. 

But there was a moment when, 
unnerved by Drummond's tragical 
death, and stung by the intention 
which he attributed to Cobden of 
wishing to fasten upon him indi- 
vidually, the responsibility of further 
resistance, Peel referred to some 
expressions in speeches at conferences 
of the League, in a way which made a 
deep impression at the time, and which 
Cobden could not easily forget. He 
lived, indeed, to make a full reparation, 
by the generous tribute which he paid 
to Cobden's services, in his memorable 
speech on quitting ofi&ce for ever, in 
words which have often been repeated, 
and which it is well again to repeat : — 

"I said before, and I said truly, 
that, in proposing our measures of 
commercial policy, I had no wish to 
deprive others of the credit justly due 
to them. I must say with reference 
to honourable gentlemen opposite, as 
I say with reference to ourselves, that 
neither of us is the party which is 
justly entitled to the credit of them. 
There has been a combination of 
parties, generally opposed to each 
other, and that combination, and the 
influence of Government, have led to 
their ultimate success ; but the name 
which ought to be associated with 
the success of those measures is not 
the name of the noble lord, the organ 
of the party of which he is the leader, 
nor is it mine. The name which 
ought to be, and will be, associated 
with the success of those measures, is 
the name of one who, acting I believe 
from pure and disinterested motives, 
and with untiring energy, made appeals 
with an eloquence the more to be 
admired because it was unaffected and 
unadorned ; the name which ought to 
be chiefly associated with the success 
of those measures is the name of 
Richard Cobden." 

It was, however, the fact, that in 
spite of this public testimony, no pri- 



vate intercourse took place between 
them until after Cobden's return to 
the House of Commons in 1848, and 
that Peel retired from ofiice, amidst 
the execrations of his party, but with 
the gratitude of his country, and 
Cobden entered on his international 
work, in mutual silence. 

We cannot doubt that if Peel's life 
had been spared, and he had returned 
to ofi&ce in 1852, he would have re- 
ceived the cordial support of Cobden, 
either in or out of ofl&Qe. But this 
was not to be; and in 1846, on the 
occasion of the repeal, to make Cob- 
den Minister would have been an act 
of political justice and wisdom for 
which the times were not ripe, while 
to accept the subordinate ofiice which 
was offered him, from men who had 
so recently, and so reluctantly, es- 
poused his views on Free-Trade, and 
who so imperfectly apprehended or 
accepted its ulterior consequences, 
would have fatally compromised his 
future usefulness. 

He knew that there were several 
necessary measures which the gene- 
ral intelligence of the Liberal party 
would immediately force upon Parlia- 
ment, and his work at this moment 
lay in another direction. He had 
been the chief instrument in giving 
the death-blow to a great monopoly, 
in redressing a grievous wrong, and in 
giving food to suffering millions at 
home. His services as an Englishman 
being thus far accomplished, he en- 
tered upon his work as an "inter- 
national man."* 

He knew and had measured accu- 
rately, the obstacles presented by the 
laws of other countries, often the too 



* " He is above all in our eyes the represen- 
** tative of those sentiments and those cosmo- 
" politan principles before which national 
" frontiers and rivalries disappear ; whilst 
" essentially of his country, he was still more 
*' of his time ; he knew what mutual relations 
** could accomplish in our day for the pros- 
*• perity of peoples. Cobden, if I may be per- 
" mitted to say 80, was an international man." 
— Despatch qf M. Drouyn de Lhuys, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in France. 
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faithful reflection of their own, to the 
fulfilment of the grand aim of his life, 
the binding together of the nations ojf 
the earth by the material bonds whicl\ 
are the necessary add only preparation 
for their moral union. These laws 
had raised around us innumerable 
barriers to intercourse, and as many 
stumbling-blocks in the way of peace. 

In a tour through Europe he was 
everjrwhere received with interest and 
attention ; but the sudden recantation 
of a policy, bound up with all the tra- 
ditions of England, was open to too 
much suspicion to inspire confidence, 
and he was obliged to De content with 
sowing the seeds of much which has 
since borne fruit, and with inspiring 
new zeal and hope in the minds of the 
good and enlightened men who, in 
each centre which he visited, were 
labouring in the cause. 

No stronger proof can be afforded 
of the misconception of Cobden's po- 
litical character which has prevailed 
in England than the judgments and 
criticisms which it was the custom to 
pass upon him with reference to the 
class of questions to which he ad- 
dressed himself on his return to public 
life at home. 

It seems to have been expected that 
he would have exclusively devoted 
himself to commercial questions, and 
when it was found that he proceeded 
to attack systematically our foreign 
policy, our system of government 
m India, our national expenditure, 
our military and naval administra- 
tion, and our maritime laws, he 
was accused of going beyond his pro- 
vince, and discredited as an enthusiast 
incapable of dealing with the mysteries 
of statecraft. 

Those who used this language either 
knew too well, or not at all, that Cob- 
den aimed at something very different 
and very much deeper than mere 
commercial reforms. 

In each and all of these he took, as 
was natural, a sincere and consistent 
interest, but he knew, unless aided 
and consolidated by collateral mea- 



sures, that, incalculable as would be 
the results to the wealth and prospe- 
rity of the country, they would not 
sufl&ce to raise the lower classes of 
this country from their condition of 
moral and material degradation, and 
thus to rescue England from the re- 
proach of failure in the highest ends 
of civilization, and to assure for her a 
permanent place in the front rank of 
nations. 

It was, therefore, that instead of 
entangling himself in the snares of 
ofl&ce, and devoting his time to the 
details of practical legislation, he un- 
dertook the harder and more ungrate- 
ful, but far nobler ofi&ce, of endeavour- 
ing to open the eyes of his countrymen 
to the necessity under which they lay 
of preparing for fundamental changes 
in many of the essential principles 
upon which our national policy had 
previously been conducted, in its 
three great divisions, — Foreign, Colo- 
nial, and Domestic. 

Cobden saw clearly that unless our 
system of government, in all its 
branches, were adapted to the altered 
conditions of our national existence, 
not only would our commercial re- 
forms be shorn of their most valuable 
and complete results in the elevation 
of the masses of the people, but that 
we should also incur the risk of very 
serious dangers. Nothing is so fatal to 
success in the life of individuals or of 
nations as a confusion of principles in 
action. 

Under the system of monopoly, it 
was logical enough to keep alive the 
chimaera of the balance of power, to 
seek, in foreign alliances and artificial 
combinations of force, the security 
which we could not hope to derive 
from legitimate and natural causes. 
In the government of our foreign pos- 
sessions, it was logical to annex pro- 
vinces and extend our empire, and by 
the display of force and the arts of 
diplomacy to coerce and despoil ; and 
for both these purposes, it was neces- 
sary to maintain costly and imposing 
forces by sea and land, and to cast on 
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the people the burden of a propor- 
tionate taxation. 

By means such as these we might 
have prolonged, for two or three gene- 
rations, a false and hollow supremacy, 
and warded off for a while the fate 
which awaits all false principles. 

But with a policy of free exchange, 
these things are not only inconsistent, 
they are dangerous. 

They are inconsistent, because a 
policy of Free-trade rests on the prin- 
ciple that the interests of all nations 
lie in union and not in opposition; 
that co-operation and not competition, 
international dependence and not na- 
tional independence, are the highest 
end and object of civilization, and 
that, therefore, peace, and not war, is 
the natural and normal condition of 
civilized communities in their relation 
to each other. 

They are dangerous, because a coun- 
try which is unable to feed its own po- 
pulation without its foreign trade, and 
of whose prosperity peace is thus a 
necessary condition, cannot afford, 
without tremendous risks, to encounter 
the hazards of war with powerful 
enemies. If such a country trusts to 
the law of force, by that law will it be 
judged, and the result must be failure, 
disaster, and ultimate defeat. There 
were those who clearly foresaw and 
deprecated the repeal of the Corn 
Law, accordingly, but who did not 
perceive that the alternative was an 
inadequate supply of food for a third 
of our population. 

From this point of view, the " ba- 
lance of power" can only be sought in 
the free development of the natural 
forces, whether of morality, intelli- 
gence, or material wealth, residing in 
the different countries of the earth, 
and the balance will always be held 
(to use the expression of William III., 
in his address to Parliament, quoted 
by Mr. Cobden in his paper on " Rus- 
sia") so far as any one State can pre- 
tend to do so, by the country which, 
JJ2 proportion to its powers, has eco- 
noraized its material resources to the 
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highest point, and acquired the highest 
degree of moral ascendency by an 
honest and consistent allegiance to 
the laws of morahty in its domestic 
policy and in its foreign relations. 

The acquisition of colonies and ter- 
ritories, formerly required to afford 
new fields for monopoly, and defended 
on the plea that outlets were necessary 
for our trade, while our ports were 
closed to our nearest and richest 
neighbours, appeared in its true light 
as a foolish waste of national wealth, 
when all the countries of the earth 
became our customers, and Eng- 
land the metropolitan entrepdt of the 
world. 

Large standing armies and navies, 
with their necessary accompaniment 
of heavy, and because heavy, unequal, 
and indirect taxation, are only rational 
in countries which are constantly 
liable to war, and cannot therefore be 
equally required under a system which 
relies on moral influence and on inter- 
national justice, as under one which 
depends on force and monopoly. 

To summon into existence a prin- 
ciple, which in all human relations 
shall assert the rights of property and 
labour, in use and in exchange — is to 
evoke a force which is destined to root 
up and destroy the seeds of discord 
and division among men ; to bind up 
the nations of the earth in a vast fede- 
ration of interests ; and to bring the 
disorders and conflicting passions of 
society under the domain of law. 

To promote all the agencies through 
which this force can act, and to re- 
press all those which oppose its pro- 
gress and neutralize its operation, and 
for this purpose to analyse and expose 
to view these several agencies, both in 
their causes and in their effects, for 
ever acting and reacting on each other, 
was the task which Cobden set liim- 
self to accomplish. 

It was inevitable, with these objects 
in view, that Cobden was often obliged 
to raise discussion upon questions 
which, to ordinary minds, appealed 
somevf^ial chinierical, and to propose 
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me^ures which were in the nature of 
things premature ; that he should 
give to many the impression of wasting 
his strength on matters which could 
not be brought to an immediate prac- 
tical issue, ana in the agitation of 
which he could not hope for direct 
success. 

It will be found, however, that al- 
though there often existed no possibi- 
lity of realizing or applying his projects 
at the time of their enunciation, these 
were always themselves of an essen- 
tially practical character, and inse- 
parably connected with each other; 
and that, although presented as occa- 
sion served, from time to time, and as 
the nature of his task required, in a 
fragmentary and separate form, they 
each and all formed the component 
parts of a policy coherent and com- 
plete, and destined, we trust, to a 
gradual but ultimate fulfilment. 

The programme which Cobden ap- 
pears to have set before him in the 
construction of a policy embraced the 
following objects : — 

1. Complete freedom of trade 
throughout the British Empire with 
all the world, exclusive for the present 
(as a practical necessity) of restric- 
tions indispensably requisite for fiscal 
purposes. 

2. The abandonment of a policy of 
conquest and territorial aggrandise- 
ment in every quarter of the world. 

3. The adoption of the general 
principles of non-intervention and arbi- 
tration in our foreign policy, publicity 
in the transactions of diplomacy, and 
the renunciation of all ideas of 
national preponderance and supre- 
macy. 

4. The reduction of military and 
naval forces by internal co-operation. 

5. A large reduction of indirect 
taxation. 

6. A reform in the laws affecting 
land. 

7. Freedom of the press from all 
taxes, happily stigmatized by Mr. 
Milner Gibson as taxes on knowledge. 

8. A reform of maritime law. 



We do not include in this pro- 
gramme the two great measures of 
National Education and Parliamen- 
tary Reform, because, although essen- 
tial to the progress and security of 
government, and as such of course 
enlisting Cobden's sympathy, they are, 
after all, the means and not the end 
of good government ; and we are dis- 
posed to think that he felt that his 
peculiar powers could be more use- 
fully devoted to the assertion of the 
principles on which governments 
should be conducted than to the con- 
struction of the machinery out of 
which they should be elaborated. We 
will endeavour to give briefly an 
outline of what appear to have been 
Cobden's views on the leading divi-^ 
sions of national policy which the 
foregoing programme was designed to 
affect. We have said that the central 
idea of the national policy represented 
by Cobden was " Free Exchange " in 
the most comprehensive meaning of 
that term as the necessary comple- 
ment of personal freedom, and the full 
assertion of the rights of property and 
•labour. The realization of this idea 
logically involves all the consequences 
which Cobden aimed at promoting by 
direct or indirect efforts. 

In the field of foreign policy these 
consequences were immediate and ob- 
vious. The principle of foreign policy 
under a system of monopoly is national 
independence— in other words, " iso- 
lation ;" under that of free exchange it 
is national interdependence. We have 
already observed upon the bearing of 
this latter principle on the doctrine of 
the balance of power, and pointed out 
the fundamental difference between a 
policy which proceeds on principles 
of international morality, and appeals 
to the common interests of all nations 
of the earth, and one which rests on 
ideas of national supremacy and 
rivalry. But in the practical applica- 
tion of the Free Trade foreign policy , 
there has been ?.o tcvmOq. mYsx^-cA^'t- 
standing oi Cobd.etv^ N\e.-^?., -axA^ -s^-^ 
we think, so m\3Lc\i c^^tAvsl^v^td. 
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thought even among advanced Libe- 
rals, that a few further remarks may 
be useful. This policy is ordinarily 
characterized by the name of non- 
intervention. In some respects this 
designation has been an unfortunate 
one. It has given colour to the idea 
that what was desired was a blind and 
selfish indifference to the affairs of 
other countries, and a sort of moral 
isolation, as foreign to the principle 
of international dependence, as it is 
impossible in connexion with increased 
material intercourse. 

Except as regards intervention in 
the internal dissensions of other coun- 
tries, Cobden never, so far as we are 
aware, advanced or held the opinion, 
that all wars not undertaken for self- 
defence were always wrong or inex- 
pedient. 

The question, as we apprehend it, 
was with him one of relative duties. 
It is clear that the duty and wisdom 
of entering upon a war, even in de- 
fence of the most righteous cause, 
must be measured by our knowledge 
and by our power ; but, even where 
our knowledge is complete and our 
power sufi&cient, it is necessary that, 
in undertaking such a war, we should 
be satisfied that in doing so, we are 
not neglecting and putting it out of 
our reach, to fulfil more sacred and 
more imperative duties. 

The cases are rare in the quarrels 
of other nations, still rarer in their 
internal dissensions, in which our 
knowledge of their causes and condi- 
tions, and our power of enforcing the 
right, and assuring its success, in any 
degree justifies us in- armed inter- 
ference—the last resort in the failure 
of human justice. 

But even if these difficult conditions 
of our justification in such a war 
were satisfied, the cases must be rare 
indeed in which, with a population of 
which so large a part is barely re- 
ceiving the means of decent existence, 
and another part is supported by 
public charity at the expense of the 
rest, and at a charge of nearly 



/io,ooo,ooo. per annum, this country 
would be justified in imposing on our 
labouring classes (on whom, be it re- 
membered, the burden must chiefly 
fall) the cost of obtaining for another 
people^ a degree of freedom or . a 
measure of justice, which they have 
so imperfectly secured for themselves. 

Such a course is certainly not de- 
fensible unless the people have a far 
larger share in the government of 
their country than they possessed 
in England during Cobden's life. 

When we add to these considera- 
tions the strange inaptitude of the 
governing classes of this country to 
comprehend foreign affairs, the extra- 
ordinary errors which are usually to 
be observed in their judgments and 
opinions on foreign questions, and the 
dangerous liability to abuse, in the 
hands of any government, of the doc- 
trine of " Blood and Iron," even if it 
be sometimes invoked in a just cause, 
we shall, we think (without asserting 
that it must be inflexibly enforced), 
acknowledge the sober wisdom of 
Cobden's opinion, that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, at least for this genera- 
tion, the principle of non-intervention 
should be made, as far as general 
principles can be applied to such 
questions, the rule of our foreign policy. 

Let those who sneer at what they 
consider a sordid and ungenerous 
view, reflect on the history of the 
past, and ask themselves what is to be 
the hope of humanity if the motives 
which have hitherto regulated the 
policy of our country are in future 
to determine the intercourse of na- 
tions. 

Let them look back upon the great 
French war, not as it is interpreted by 
Cobden in his most instructive paper 
in the following pages, but read by the 
light of those teachers of history who 
see in it a proud record of England's, 
glory and power in vindicating the 
liberties of mankind, and satisfy their 
conscience, if they can, of the righte- 
ousness of a cause which required 
the aid of Holy Alliances, the legions 
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of despots, and a campaign which 
terminated in the Congress of Vienna, 
and Avhich ended in the suffocation of 
popular rights for half a centur>', the 
enactment of the English Com Law 
and all that it represents, and a con- 
dition of Europe which even now, 
almost precludes the hope of real 
civilization. 

There is no branch of the national 
economy in which the neglect of 
Cobden's principles has led to more 
lamentable results, than in that be- 
tween the mother country and what 
are called its "foreign possessions." 
The inability even of the Government 
which was borne to power on the 
shoulders of the Anti-Corn Law 
League to apprehend the scope and 
importance of Free Trade, is in no 
direction more strikingly manifested, 
than in their colonial policy. 

Would it not have been possible, 
when the right of self-government 
was conferred upon our colonial pos- 
sessions to have stipulated, as a ne- 
cessary condition, and as a great and 
fundamental rule of imperial policy, 
the complete absence of protection 
throughout the dominions of the 
Crown? 

Instead of this, the most confused 
idea prevailed, and still prevails, as 
to the limits of colonial self-govern- 
ment in adopting a commercial policy, 
opposed to the principles and interests 
of the mother country. 

The Colonies have been allowed to 
impose protective duties on British 
manufactures, and on those of foreign 
countries; but they are not allowed 
to discriminate between the two. They 
are allowed to protect, would they be 
allowed to prohibit? for it must be 
remembered that protection, so far as 
it restricts a trade, is nothing more 
or less than prohibition to that ex- 
tent ; and if not to prohibit, where is 
the line to be drawn, at duties of 20, 
or 30, or 50, or 100 per cent. ? 

Again, the colonies are allowed to 
tax and restrict our trade, but are 
compelled to give perfect freedom to 



our ships, both in their foreign and 
coasting trades, and then, as if to 
destroy and efface all trace and rem- 
nant of principle in our policy, they 
are compelled to admit foreign ships 
in their foreign trade, but allowed to 
exclude them from their coasting 
trade, (thus violating the rule of 
equality between British and foreign 
trade laid down with respect to goods,) 
but are not allowed to admit them to 
that trade on less favourable terms 
than British ships: in other words, 
they are allowed to inflict the greater, 
but not the less, injustice ! 

Can any conceivable confusion be 
more hopelessly confounded ? 

Does self-government apply to trade 
and not to shipping ? Does it apply 
to a coast trade and' not to a foreign 
trade ? and is it not out of place to 
talk of self-government at all, as a 
principle, when every Colonial Act 
must be sanctioned by the Crown be- 
fore it becomes law ? 

The truth is, that we have here 
another instance of the evil effects of 
a displacement or dislocation of re- 
sponsibility. 

It is clear that the right of absolute 
self-government involves • the corres- 
ponding duty of self-support and 
self-defence ; and as the colonies are 
far from having undertaken the latter, 
it is surely not too much to call on 
them to admit such a degree of inter- 
ference with their self-government as 
imperial interests require. 

In Cobden's time it was estimated 
that the military and naval expenses 
borne for the colonies by the mother 
country amounted to /6,ooo,ooo a 
year. If such sacrifices as these were 
imposed on the British taxpayer, had 
he not a right to be allowed to trade 
on equal terms with his colonial 
fellow-subjects ? Cobden never lost 
an opportunity of protesting against 
this misappropriation of the money of 
the old country, and of exposing the 
secret connexion of this feature in our 
policy, with the perpetMa.\.\OTv oi y^^- 
texts for increased atma.Tcv.e.TAs. 
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4. The policy of providing outlets 
for trade, and of introducing what are 
called the agencies of civilization, by 
means of consuls and missionaries, 
supported by gun-boats and breech- 
loaders. 

5. The pretension of holding the 
balance of power, and of interfering 
with this object in the affairs of other 
nations, with its result, the theory of 
armed diplomacy, which aims, by a 
display of force, ai securing for a 
country what is assumed to be its due 
influence in foreign affairs. 

All these motives would be abso- 
lutely removed under a system of go- 
vernment such as that which Cobden 
advocated, and even now, they are, 
we believe, very generally discredited, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the 
last, which must, however, be so cut 
down and modified in order to be .a 
pretext for military armaments, as to 
lose its general character, and to re- 
quire re-statement. The old doctrine 
of the " balance of power" had been, 
we had hoped till lately, consigned to 
the limbo of exploded fallacies, with 
the " balance of trade :" we refer any 
remaining believers in the balancing 
system, to the history and analysis of 
this phenomenon, in the essay on 
Russia in the following pages, as we 
think it cannot fail to dispel any lin- 
gering faith in this delusion. 

With the rejection of the doctrine 
of the " balance of power," a fruitful 
source of dangerous meddling in the 
affairs of foreign countries has been 
cut away. There only remains, there- 
fore, the limited form of armed inter- 
ference in foreign affairs to which we 
have already adverted, and which it is 
still thought by many among us, and 
even by a large section of the Liberal 
party, we should be prepared to exert 
in certain events, and for which, if the 
principle be admitted, some allowance 
must be made in estimating the extent 
of our military and naval requirements. 

This is the supposed duty of Eng- 
land to resort to war in possible cases 
for the purpose of defending the 






principle of free government or inter- 
national law, or of protecting a foreign 
country from wanton or unjust aggres- 
sion. On this subject we have already 
stated what we believe to have been 
Cobden's view : but, whatever margin 
may be left for this consideration, it 
must be admitted by candid reasoners. 
that the liability of the country to 
war under a policy such as that of 
which the general outlines have been 
traced, would be greatly reduced. 

The causes which have led to the 
vast and increasing expenditure on 
military and naval preparations during 
recent years, lie as will be seen alto- 
gether outside the enumeration given 
above. Much as men may differ as to 
the necessary extent of these prepara- 
tions, the avowed object at all events 
is of a defensive kind — and with a 
world in arms in an era of war — the 
international agreement necessary for 
a policy of disarmament, is of course 
unattainable. 

The course of events in Europe 
since Cobden's death has thus not 
only for the time defeated all his 
efforts in the direction of reduced 
armaments, but given currency to the 
charge, that with all his admitted 
acuteness, he was the victim of an 
aitiiable but foolish enthusiasm which 
led him to think that the increased 
commercial intercourse of nations 
which had followed the partial adop- 
tion of the Free Trade policy, had 
rendered war A. thing of the past, and 
that the time had arrived for men to 
beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks. 

Cobden certainly believed (and in 
this he only shared the opinion of all 
reasonable men, for it is nothing more 
than a dictate of common sense) that 
in proportion as countries could be 
brought to exchange their products 
freely, to multiply the points of 
friendly contact between them, and to 
extend their common interests, so 
would the chances of war diminish, 
and the guarantees of peace be in- 
creased and strengthened. 
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He may also have believed (al- 
though his mind was too practical to 
indulge greatly in abstract specula- 
tion) that if ever a time should come, 
when all the barriers which obstruct 
the intercourse of nations were re- 
moved, and the material interests of 
all were placed under the safeguard 
of a common freedom (a state of 
things be it observed, which implies 
the largest measure of popular govern- 
ment, the widest diffusion of educa- 
tion, and the emancipation of the 
people from unjust and unequal laws) 
the causes of war would be so reduced, 
as to relieve the communities of 
Europe from the curse of the vast 
standing armies — ^which, while they 
remain, preclude all hope of real 
civilization. 

But it requires a very perverse in- 
genuity, and a strange absence of 
logic, to discover in the events passing 
before us, anj^hing which impugns 
the wisdom of either view. 

In the case of all the wars which 
have devastated Europe in the present 
generation, the conditions which in 
Cobden's view would have tended to 
prevent them, have been notoriously 
absent, and it may be safely asserted, 
that the more their causes are ana- 
lysed, the more will it be found, that 
instead of pointing a moral opposed 
to his principles, they afford the most 
instructive illustrations of the danger 
of their systematic violation. 

There is not one of these wars 
which have gone the round of Europe 
from the Crimean campaign to that 
which is now raging in Turkey which 
may not be directly traced to the dis- 
regard and defiance of the principles 
of political and commercial freedom, 
and of international morality, which 
Cobden did his best to assert — and 
none which might not have been 
averted by timely, persistent, and en- 
lightened international concert. 

That Cobden's ardent and sanguine 
nature may have led him to overrate 
the practical possibilities of his time 
may perhaps be true — but it must be 



remembered that the task of the popu- 
lar teacher speaking from an inter- 
national platform, is a very different 
thing from that of a Minister charged 
with the practical responsibilities of 
ofl&ce. The work of the first, is to 
sow the seeds of reforms which are 
to bear fruit hereafter, and to pro- 
claim great principles. It is for the 
last, who has to deal with the exigen- 
cies of the hour, to decide upon the 
mode and measure of their cautious 
and gradual application. 

It is as a political teacher that 
Cobden is to be judged. In this cha- 
racter, his constant aim was the 
vindication of the broad claims of 
humanity, as opposed to the narrow 
and often selfish interests of classes 
and of nations. The same pubiic 
instructors are as busy among us now, 
as in the time of Cobden, apostles of 
the gospel of hate, who tell us that 
those interests are irreconcilably op- 
posed, and would fain persuade us 
that all which is basest and most 
despicable in the character of an in- 
dividual, suspicion, jealousy, hypo- 
crisy, and every form of selfishness, is 
transmuted in the life of a nation into 
something noble, and becomes the 
evidence and attribute of a genuine 
patriotism. Cobden's writings will, 
stand for all time, as a protest against 
these false and degrading doctrines. 

Again, there are those, who. while 
avowing their adherence to Cobden's 
economical principles, yet refuse to 
admit the political consequences which 
to his mind were inseparable from them 
— and indulge the illusion that Eng- 
land may yet secure the moral and 
material fruits of the Free Trade 
policy without renouncing the pursuit 
of an Empire of Force, in futile 
rivalry with nations the sources of 
whose military power must always be 
far greater than her own. 

If this political conception be any- 
thing more than the offspring of a 
natural desire to reconcile if possible 
the irresistible convictions of an eco- 
nomist with the temporary exigetv.cve.'^ 
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of English public life, in other TVords 
to think of the present generation 
alone, instead of those which are to 
follow, it must be the result of a 
much lower standard than Cobden's, 
of human progress and national great- 
ness. 

To Cobden it' was inconceivable 
that the working classes of England 
could ever attain the condition of 
well-being which it ought to be the 
first duty of every Government to 
secure for them, under the constant 
strain on the productive energies of 
the country required to enable it to 
play the part of a great military 
Empire for ever extending its do- 
minion over alien races, and incurring 
fre3h liabilities for its defence, and 
disputing with rival despotisms, terri- 
torial sovereignty in every quarter of 
the globe. He thought that a self- 
governing and an educated people 
could not long submit to the sacrifices 
involved in giving effect to these 
aspirations; that if under false gui- 
dance they continued to persist in an 
attempt to realise them, the inexorable 
logic of facts would bring about a 
terrible, if not a fatal recoil — and that 
thus the future history of England 
would only add another page to the 
record of the fall of Empires. 

Cobden's ideal of England's destiny 
was something very different from 
this, but he was little given to poli- 
tical rhapsody, and would rather have 
called attention ^ to a few notorious 
facts. 

The population of these islands is 
only 34,000,000, and is unlikely to 
increase as it has hitherto done ; its 
prosperity chiefly depends on its 
manufacturing power and its foreign 
trade, which again greatly depend on 
their relative command of coal and 
iron, in which we are losing our 
advantage year by year : the whole 
cost of our army and navy is defrayed 
by taxes, chiefly on spirits,* which, if 
they are the effect of the degraded 
habits of the people, must fail us as 
they advance in education and mo- 



rality; and if the cause, make all 
such progress hopeless : the govern- 
ment of races with which Englishmen 
can never mix, in climates where they 
cannot permanently live, can only be 
maintained by force at the cost *of 
keeping alive great vested interests 
opposed to popular institutions and 
to a policy of peace, and at the risk at 
any time of wars which might at 
once defeat the hope of further eco- 
nomical reforms and of the growth of 
a higher civilization. 

These are facts which cannot be 
brushed aside, and can hardly be dis- 
regarded, except by those who are not 
only satisfied with the existing condi- 
tion of the English people, but who 
are ready even to accept the prospects 
of a still lower level of national life. 

It is constantly forgotten by those 
who lament over the pacific tendencies 
of the nation, that with a Reformed 
Parliament and a Free Trade policyi 
the whole conditions of our foreign 
policy have been radically changed ; 
and that simultaneously the military 
power of the great Continental States 
has enormously increased. 

England could not embark in an 
European war without allies ; and 
there can be no safe or durable 
alliances between autocratic and mili- 
tary governments and an English 
democracy. 

Cobden knew that no material re- 
form in our financial system could be 
effected (for all that has been hitherto 
done has been to shift the burden, and 
not to diminish it), until our external 
policy was changed, and hence his 
incessant efforts in this direction ; but 
he also knew that the surest method 
of accomplishing the latter object, 
was to diminish the resources at the 
disposal of Government for military 
and naval purposes. 

The first object in financial reform 
was, therefore, in Cobden's opinion, 
the gradual remission of indirect tax- 
ation. 

In a letter to the " Liverpool Asso- 
ciation" he made use of the remark- 
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able expression that he considered 
them to be the only body of men in the 
country who appeared to have any faith 
in the future of humanity. 

His objections were threefold ; — 

"I. The dangerous facilities which 
they (indirect taxes) afford for extrava- 
gant and excessive expenditure, by 
reason of their imperceptibility in col- 
lection, and of the consequent readi- 
ness of the people to submit to them, 
and also of the impossibility of id- 
suring a close and honest adaptation 
of the revenue to the expenditure. 

•' 2. Their interference with the 
great law of free exchange, one of the 
rights of property, and (so far as cus- 
toms duties are concerned) the viola- 
tion of international equity which they 
involve ; for it is obvious that the con- 
ditions of international trade are essen- 
tiailly affected by taxes on imports and 
exports, and it is impossible to appor- 
tion them so as to insure that each 
country shall pay neither more nor 
less than its own due share. 

" 3. The enhancement of the cost 
of the taxed article to the consumer, 
over and above the amount of the tax." 

The root of the «vil may again be 
traced to the infringement in the case 
of indirect taxes, of the law of " free 
exchange of services, freely debated." 
A tax is nothing more than a service 
contributed to the State by the people, 
in return for a corresponding service 
rendered to the people by the State. 
The great object, therefore, in impos- 
ing a tax should be to connect it as 
closely as possibly with the service for 
which it is required, and to facilitate 
as far as possible, a close comparison 
between the two. The superiority of a 
direct tax, lik^ the income-tax and the 
poor-rate, over taxes on consumption 
and on trade, from this point of view, 
is apparent ; but such is the distorted 
view of large classes in the country on 
this subject, that they consider what we 
have characterized as the great vice of 
indirect taxation, to be its chief and 
distinguishing merit, and , that the su- 
preme art of Government consists in 



extracting from the pockets of the 
people, by a sort of "hocus pocus," 
the largest possible amount of money 
without their knowing it. 

Do those who with so much naivete 
repeat this argument whenever this 
question is discussed, ever reflect, that 
to drug the taxpayer before he pa3rS 
his money, will in no degree diminish 
the evil to a country, of excessive tax- 
ation, and that ignorance and irre- 
sponsibility, are not the best securities 
for an efl&cient and conscientious admi- 
nistration of our public affairs ? 

If it be objected that indirect taxa- 
tion is the only methpd by which the 
masses of the people can be made to 
contribute their share to the revenues 
of the State, we reply, that if the con- 
dition of the masses of the people in 
any country is such as to place them 
beyond the reach of direct taxation, it 
is the surest proof that the whole 
national economy is out of joint, 
and that, in some form or other, re- 
sort will be had to "communism." 
In England we have too clear and 
disastrous evidence of this in our 
Poor Law system, and in our reckless 
and prodigal almsgiving. In with- 
holding from our children the bread 
of justice, we have given them the 
stone of enforced and sapless charity. 

Cobden held that the growing accu- 
mulation in the hands of fewer and 
fewer proprietors, of the soil of the 
country, was a great political, social, 
and economical, evil, and as this ten- 
tency is unquestionably stimulated by 
the system of our government, and 
some of our laws, which give it, an 
artificial value, he foresaw that one of 
the principal tasks of the generation 
which succeeded him, must be to libe- 
rate the land from all the unnecessary 
obstacles which impede its acquisition 
and natural distribution, and to place 
it under the undisturbed control of* 
the economic law. 

It is impossible here to attempt to enter 
upon a due examination of the causes 
which in this country neutralize and 
subvert this law in the case of landed 
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property, but the general principle in- 
volved may be very shortly suggested. 

The more abundant the supply of 
land in a country the cheaper, cateris 
paribus, will it be, the larger will be 
the return to the capital and labour 
expended on it, and the greater the 
profits to be divided between them. 

It is obvious that laws which keep 
land out of the market, — laws of en- 
tail, laws of settlement, difficulties of 
transfer, as well as a system of govern- 
ment which gives to the possession of 
land an artificial value, for social or 
political purposes, over and above its 
natural commercial value, — must have 
the inevitable effect of restricting the 
quantity, of enhancing the price; and 
of diminishing the product to be ob- 
tained. Land thus acquires a mono- 
poly price, small capitals are deterred 
from this form of investment, compe- 
tition is restricted, production is dimi- 
nished, and the condition of those who 
live by the land, as well as of those 
who exchange the produce of their 
labour for the produce of the land, 
necessarily impaired. 

To illustrate our meaning by an ex- 
treme case ; let us* suppose that the 
State were to connect with property in 
land the highest titles and privileges, 
on the condition that it was entirely 
diverted from all productive uses, and 
kept solely for purposes of ornament 
and sport, and that the honours and 
advantages so conferred, were suffi- 
ciently tempting to induce many per- 
sons to accept these conditions. It 
must follow, that the stock of available 
laad in such a country, would be di- 
minished to whatever extent it was so 
appropriated, and its material re- 
sources proportionately reduced. 

In a less degree who can deny that 
these causes are operating among us, 
and are a source of incalculable loss 
and waste of the national wealth ? 
The suggestion made a few years ago 
that our coal-beds would be exhausted 
in one hundred years, almost startled 
■Parliament from its propriety. Yet we 
acquiesce year alter year without a 



murmur, in a curtailment of our supply 
of land, and those who warn us of our 
danger, are denounced as the agents 
of revolution. 

In his speech at Rochdale, in No- 
vember 1864, which was his last pub- 
lic utterance, Cobden especially left 
this task as a legacy to the younger 
men among us, and told them that 
they could do more for their country 
in liberating the land than had been 
achieved for it in the liberation of its 
trade. 

On the question of " Maritime law," 
it is well known that he advocated the 
largest extension of the rights of neu- 
trals, and the greatest possible limita- 
tion of the rights of belligerents, as a 
necessary and logical accompaniment 
of a Free Trade policy. 

His views on this subject will be 
seen from a letter addressed to Mr. H. 
Ash worth, in 1862, in which he re- 
commends the following three re- 
forms : — 

1. Exemption of private property 
from capture at sea during war by 
armed vessels of every kind. 

2. Blockades to be restricted to 
naval arsenals, and to towns besieged 
at the same time by land, except as 
regards contraband of war. 

3. The merchant ships of neutrals 
on the high seas to be inviolable to 
the visitation of alien Government 
vessels in time of war as in time of 
peace. 

In this letter he observes : — 
" Free-trade, in the widest definition 
of the term, means only the division 
of labour by which the productive 
powers of the whole earth are brought 
into mutual co-operation. If this 
scheme of universal intqrdependence is 
to be liable to sudden dislocation when- 
ever two Governments choose to go to 
war, it converts a manufacturing in- 
dustry such as ours into a lottery, in 
which the lives and fortunes of multi- 
tudes of men are at stake. I do not 
fcomprehend how any British states- 
man who consults the interests of his 
country and understands the revolu- 
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tion which Free Trade is effecting in 
the relations of the world, can advo- 
cate the maintenance of commercial 
blockades. If I shared their views I 
should shrink from promoting the in- 
definite growth of a population whose 
means of subsistence would be liable 
to be cut off at any moment by a bel- 
ligerent power, against whom we 
should have no right of resistance, or 
even of complaint. 

" It must be in mere irony that the 
advocates of such a policy as this ask 
— Of what use would our navy be in 
case of war, if commercial blockades 
were abolished ? Surely, for a nation 
that has no access to the rest of the 
world 'but by sea, and a large part of 
whose population is dependent for 
food on foreign countries, the chief 
use of a navy should be to keep open 
its communications, not fo close them ! 

" I will only add that I regard these 
changes as the necessary corollary of 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws, the 
abolition of the Com Laws, and the 
abandonment of our colonial mono- 
poly. We have thrown away the 
sceptre of force, to confide in the 
principles of freedom — uncovenanted, 
imconditional freedom. Under the 
new regime our national fortunes have 
prospered beyond all precedent. Dur- 
ing the last fourteen years the increase 
in our commerce has exceeded its en- 
tire growth during the previous thou- 
sand years of reliance on force, cun- 
ning, and monopoly. This should 
encourage us to go forward in the full 
faith that every fresh impediment re- 
moved from the path of commerce, 
whether by sea or land, and whether 
in peace or war, will augment our 
prosperity, at the same time that it 
will promote the general interests of 
humanity." 

In most of the foregoing questions, 
Cobden was contented to preach 
sound doctrine, and to prepare the 
way for the ultimate adoption of prin- 
ciples of policy and government, which 
in his time he could not hope to see 
prevail. 



But he was destined before the close 
of his career, once more to engage in 
a great practical work, and to identify , 
his name with an accomplished suc- 
cess, only inferior in its scope and re- 
sults, to the repeal of the English 
Com Law. 

This was the Commercial Treaty 
with France. 

As the Com Law was the great 
stronghold of monopoly in England, 
so was the prohibitive system in 
France the keystone of protection in 
Europe, and Cobden selected these 
accordingly, with the unerring instinct 
of real statesmanship, as the fir^t 
points for attack, and fastened upon 
them with a tenacity and resolution 
which insured success. 

Many years had elapsed since Eng- 
land had renounced, in principle at 
least, the false system of commercial 
monopoly, and, in Cobden's words 
quoted above, " thrown away the 
sceptre offeree, to confide in freedom." 

She had trusted to the teaching of 
her example, and to the experience of 
her extraordinary success, in leading 
the countries of Europe to answer to 
her appeal for co-operation in liberat- 
ing trade, and vindicating the rights 
of labour; but she had met with 
slight response. 

It is not sufficiently known that 
during this period, although the Go- 
vernment of England had sought by 
every means of friendly argument and 
persuasion to induce the other Go- 
vernments of Europe to relax the re- 
strictions which to a great extent 
closed their markets to British goods, 
scarcely any reduction of Tariff worth 
r«cording will be found to have been 
made. 

Our conversion was perhaps too 
recent, our course still too inconsis- 
tent, and our motives too much op^n 
to suspicion, to make this surprising, 
and, so far as France was concerned, 
we had unfortunately contrived in all 
our reforms to retain, m omt VasSS.^x^- 
strictions upon \.\\.e ?»\.*a.^\e; •axNS.cXa.^ '^'^^ 
French producXion, ^*\n^ ^^^ '^'^- 
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The time had come, when, unless 
some new impulse could be given to 
international intercourse, the forces of 
reaction might have again acquired 
the ascendency, and European pro- 
gress have been thrown back for years. 

Our relations with France were 
those of chronic distrust and rivalry. 
The cry of Perfide Albion in France 
too often resounded in our ears ; and 
the bugbear of French invasion was 
successively invoked on this side of 
the Channel no less than three times 
in the period we are considering. 

This was a state of things fraught 
with danger. Monopoly had borne 
as usual its deadly fruits, in alienating 
two great nations destined by nature 
for the closest relations of friendship 
and mutual dependence, and in foster- 
ing in both the spirit of war. 

It was under circumstances such as 
these that Cobden set his hand to the 
great work of co-operation which led 
to the Commercial Treaty. 

Bastiat, who would have hailed with 
delight this tardy reparation of the 
defects in our reformed commercial 
system which he always deplored, was 
no longer alive to aid the cause, but 
to the most distinguished of living 
French economists, Michel Chevalier, 
is due, in concert with Cobden, the 
merit of originating the scheme which 
the Emperor of the French was in- 
duced to adopt, and which was after- 
wards, with the aid of Mr. Gladstone's 
splendid advocacy, accepted by the 
Government and Parliament of Eng- 
land, thus opening to us the possibility 
of a new era of progress, in the gradual 
union of the nations of Europe in a 
great commercial confederation. 

It was' pleasant to see how his old 
friends rallied around him on this oc- 
casion, and how many, who had been 
often unable to comprehend or follow 
him in his politicjJ career, rejoiced to 
see him once again in the field, against 
his old enemy, Protection. But, on 

/f the other hand, he was assailed by an 
in/Juentlal class among us with a bitter 
animosity, which all but made his 



task impossible, and which revealed 
too clearly, the strength and vitality of 
the reactionary forces still at work in 
our midst. » 

As Cobden saw in his beneficent 
work the hope of peaceful and liberal 
progress in Europe as its fruit, so did 
his opponents instinctiyely perceive 
that his success might carry with it 
the doom of the traditions of hatred 
and of fear, which Governments had 
too often successfully invoked, to 
plunge the. people into wars of which 
they are the invariable victims, and to 
keep alive the rumours of wars, which 
have deprived them of the solid fruits 
of peace. 

So long as the political condition of 
Europe is such as to render necessary 
or possible the large armaments which 
are a reproach to our age and boasted 
civilization, while 6,000,000 men, in 
the flower of their age, are taken from 
productive industry, and supported 
by the labour of the rest of the popu- 
lation, no real and permanent progress 
can be made in the emancipation of 
the people, and in the establishment 
of free institutions. 

Even at the time of which we are 
speaking, all direct attempts to miti- 
gate this monster evil appeared hope- 
less ; and although Cobden never 
ceased to urge, both in England and 
France, the wisdom of a mutual un- 
derstanding, with a view to reduced 
armaments, he knew that the only 
certain and available method of under- 
mining this fatal system, and prepar- 
ing for its ultimate overthrow, was to 
assist in every way the counter-agen- 
cies of peace. 

It was in the consciousness that by 
breaking down the barriers to com- 
mercial intercourse between England 
and France, a greater impulse would 
be given than any other event, to the 
forces of progress in Europe, that the 
men who in both countries undertook 
and completed this international work, 
entered upon their task. We have 
said that the time has not arrived 
when it is possible to speak freely of 
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this episode in Cobden's life, but it is 
necessary to vindicate his policy from 
charges, which, although forgotten 
and overwhelmed in its success, were 
brought against it tdo commonly, and 
from quarters whence it nought least 
to have been expected, at the time. 

In France he was reproached by 
many of his earlier friends, whose 
sympathies were bound up with the 
Orleanist or Republican regimes, and 
who viewed with a natural aversion 
the Second Empire, for contributing 
to a work which, if successful, might 
do more than anything else, to conso- 
lidate the Imperial reign. He replied, 
that what the immediate effect might 
be he neither knew nor cared, but 
that all the forces of freedom were 
" solidaires," and that the ruler who 
gave "Free Trade" to the nation, 
whether King, President, or Emperor, 
was doing that, which, more than any- 
thing else, would assure the future 
liberties of France. 

The same causes operated in many 
quarters to make the Treaty unpopular 
in England ; but he was also assailed 
in a more insidious form. He was 
accused of having revived the dis- 
carded policy of " reciprocal treaties," 
and of having forgotten or forsaken 
the sound doctrines of political eco- 
nomy, of which he had in his earlier 
life been the uncompromising advocate. 
So far as these charges were honest, 
and something more than a convenient 
method of discrediting a measure 
which it was desired to obstruct, they 
proceeded on a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the policy of the Treaty, and 
on an erroneous and confused idea of 
the principles of Free Trade itself. 

The system of so-called reciprocity 
treaties and tariff bargains was one of 
the natural but pernicious develop- 
ments of the doctrine of protection. 
The most notorious of such treaties in 
onr history is, perhaps, the famous 
Methuen Treaty, from the effects of 
which we are still suffering in Eng- 
land, in the shape of adulterated wine. 
These arrajigements aimed at the ex- 



tension of the limits of monopoly, by 
securing for our products protection 
in a foreign country, against the com- 
petition of all the other countries, and 
always proceeded on the supposed in- 
terest of the producer, to the injury 
of the consumer. They were logical, 
when it was believed or professed that 
the reduction of a duty was a sacrifice 
on the part of the country making it 
to the country in whose favour it was 
made. From this point of view, it 
was natural, in making such reduc- 
tions, to ^demand what were thought 
to be equivalent concessions from the 
country with which we were treating, 
and the supreme art of negotiation 
was held to consist in framing what 
had the appearance of a " nicely-ad- 
justed balance of equivalents," but in 
which each country secretly desired, 
and sought to obtain, t^ie maximum 
of reductions from the other, against 
the minimum of its own. 

But from the Free Trade point of 
view, in which all reduction of duties, 
as least so far as protective duties are 
concerned, is an admitted and posi- 
tive gain to' the country making them, 
it becomes absurd and impossible to 
use them as the ground of a claim on 
a foreign country for compensation or 
equivalent remissions. 

The French Treaty had no affinity 
to treaties such as these. 

Instead of a bargain in which each 
party sought to give as little and to 
get as much as possible, it was a great 
work of co-operation, in which the 
Governments of England and of 
France were resolved, on both sides, 
to remove within the limits of their 
power, the artificial obstacles to their 
commercial intercourse presented by 
• fiscal and protective laws. 

England had already spontaneously 
advanced much further than France 
in this direction. She contributed 
her share to the work, by sweeping 
from her tariff, with some trifling ex- 
ceptions, all trace ^xvdxenv'a.'axvN.'A^^x^^ 
.tection, and \i7 tedMcim^ V^t "^^^-^ 
duties on vjvne a.n^dXiTa.n.^'^ . 
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France, unable at one stroke to de- 
stroy the whole fabric of monopoly, 
nevertheless made a deadly breach in 
the edifice, by substituting moderate 
duties for prohibition, in the case of 
the chief British exports. 

If these reforms had been made ex- 
clusively in each other's favour, they 
might have been justly open to the 
charge of unsoundness, but they were 
made equally for the commerce of all 
the world, on the side of England im- 
mediately, on the side of France pros- 
pectively, and thus instead of revert- 
ing to a system of monopoly, the 
prohibitive and differential policy of 
France was undermined, and the 
equal system of England extended 
and consolidated. 

There were, however, two objections 
made to the treaty of a plausible kind, 
and which we will, therefore, briefly 
notice : — 

First, That a work of this descrip- 
tion need not assume the form of a 
treaty, which tends to disguise its 
real character, but should be left to 
the independent legislation of each 
country. 

Secondly, That although it might be 
well to abolish protective duties by 
this method, it was impolitic to fetter 
ourselves by treaty with respect to 
fiscal duties; 

As regards the first objection, it is 
sufficient to reply, that at the time we 
are considering, for political reasons, 
a treaty was the only form in which 
such a measure could be carried in 
France ; but a more permanent justi- 
fication is to be found in the fact, that 
a treaty is nothing more than an inter- 
national statute-law, and that, in a 
matter of international concern, it is 
necessary that there should exist an 
international guarantee of permanence. 
Without such a security, what would 
be the condition of trade ? 

The second objection is more subtle, 
but has no better foundation. A tax 
which, from whatever cause, dries up 
an important source of national 
wealth, and thus takes from the fund 



available for taxation more than the 
amount gained by the revenue, is a 
bad tax, and ought never, if possible, 
to be imposed or maintained. 

The tax on French wine and spirits 
had the effefbt of restrictitig most inju- 
riously one of the most important 
branches of our foreign trade, and 
would, if maintained, have deprived 
us, by preventing the conclusion of 
the Treaty, of an addition of at least 
;f 20,000,000. sterling per annum, to 
the value of our general exchanges 
with France. No wise legislation 
could retain such a tax in the face of 
such consequences. There is probably 
no other form of tax to which it would 
not have been preferable to resort, 
rather than to maintain these obstacles 
to our trade with France. 

The opinion that the French Treaty 
was contrary to sound doctrine, and 
that Commercial Treaties generally 
are ihcompatible with a Free Trade 
policy originally uttered by M'Cul- 
loch (a very suspicious circumstance), 
has smce been so often repeated in 
this country, that by dint of iteration, 
it has almost passed into a kind of 
politico-economical axiom, while it 
has undoubtedly contributed to the 
hesitating and intermittent prosecution 
of the commercial policy set on foot in 
i860 — and shorn it of many of its 
legitimate results — with what effect on 
British interests, time alone can show. 

But this opinion, thus stated, will 
not bear close examination. 

An ideal Commercial Treaty would 
be an International compact by which 
two or more countries agreed to 
remove all restrictions on their trade, 
thus clearly conforming, in their fullest 
sense, to the soundest principles of 
Political Economy, and giving the 
most complete effect to the policy of 
Free Trade. 

To say that such a Treaty would 
infringe economic laws, or Free Trade 
principles, would be an absurdity. 

It cannot be this which is meant 
by those who object to Commercial 
Treaties, although the language they 
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often employ lays them open to this 
charge. What, it is presumed, is 
meant is that so far as Tariffs are 
concerned, the consummation of a 
Free Trade policy would be more 
speedily brought about, ia the absence 
of international concert, by leaving 
each country to work out its own 
salvation under the influence of its 
own inspirations, and by its own inde- 
pendent action. 

This is an opinion which is a per- 
fectly fair niatter of discussion. It is 
not supported by the experience of 
the last thirty years — as has been 
already pointed out — and we doubt 
whether the practical or theoretic 
arguments in its favour, when im- 
partially weighed, are so strong as 
those in favour of the Treaty policy. 
It proceeds on an assumption which 
has little evidence in its support — that 
reason and not interest is the prevail- 
ing motive which determines nations in 
the adoption of a Free Trade policy. 
This is not the teaching of history. 

It may be doubted whether mo- 
nopoly has ever voluntarily resigned 
its privileges until it has been out- 
flanked and outnumbered by the 
forces of freedom. 

In the long struggle against pro- 
tection, a government which relies 
alone on national forces, can only 
invoke the aid of the consumers, who 
are scattered, ignorant and helpless, 
without organization, or unity of 
purpose, and except under the pres- 
sure of some great calamity, such as 
the potato famine in Ireland which 
decided the fate of the English Com 
Law, are usually powerless to overcome 
the resistance of the producing in- 
terests which combine in the presence 
of a common enemy. 

While if two or more countries 
engage in a common reform, the 
producers in each are divided against 
themselves, and an alliance is created 
between the producers in one country, 
and the consumers in the other, which 
neutralizes opposition, and ensures 
success. 



But whatever view is taken on this 
issue, it is at least clear that the 
question is in no sense one of economic 
principle, but of practical policy and 
expediency. It would be as idle to 
say that Tariff Treaties ought under 
no circumstances to be made, as to 
contend that a country should never 
reform its tariff by independent legis- 
lation. No one, we imagine, would 
assert that the Repeal of the Com 
Law should have been withheld until 
Continental countries had agreed to 
enter upon simultaneous reforms— 
and it appears equally irrational to 
deny that it was wise to seize the 
occasion presented by the French 
Treaty of securing the co-operation of 
Europe in a wide extension of inter- 
national trade. 

The truth is that in this matter 
Governments must always decide 
according to the circumstances of 
time and country whether the cause 
of Free Trade can best be promoted 
by independent domestic reform, or 
by callmg into play international 
agencies ; and whatever may be done 
by England, Continental statesmen 
will probably continue to exercise this 
discretion with very little regard to 
speculative fancies which have little 
relation to actual facts, or to the real 
forces which move societies in the con- 
flict between monopoly and freedom. 

Further, it may be safely asserted 
that if any subject is suitable for inter- 
national regulation it must be that of 
international trade ; and that Com- 
mercial Treaties wherever possible are, 
like Postal, Telegraph, and Railway 
Conventions, among the most useful 
and convenient instruments of a pro- 
gressive civilization. 

Finally we would ask when was this 
discovery made that Political Economy 
is opposed to Commercial Treaties, 
that exports should be left to take 
car6 of themselves, and foreign coun- 
tries to learn by painful experience 
the errors of protection ? 

Why is it that those who now 
declaim against such treaties, and 
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accuse Cobden of reintroducing a 
discredited system into our commer- 
cial policy, carefully reserved their 
protests for the first occasion when it 
was attempted to regulate our inter- 
course with a nation which could meet 
us upon equal terms, and insist on' 
reciprocal engagements; and never 
raised a voice long before, when China 
was bound over to admit British 
cottons, and Indian opium at nominal 
rates, under stringent Treaty stipu- 
lations, and when Turkey, Japan, and 
other still weaker countries were re- 
strained by similar contracts ? 

Unless this can be explained we 
shall hardly escape the charge of 
attempting to palm off a counterfeit 
principle on Europe in our cavils at 
the Treaty with France. 

The consequences of that Treaty 
were not confined to France and to 
England. It was an act which, both 
by its moral effect and its direct and 
necessary influence on the legislation 
of the other Continental countries set 
on foot a movement which led to a 
general reduction of about 50 per 
cent, in the tariffs of Europe. 

It was thus the rare privilege of 
the man who had been the foremost 
in giving the deathblow to monopoly 
in England, to be also among the 
first to storm the citadel of protection 
on the Continent, and to give to the 
work which he commenced at home, 
an international impulse, destined to 
afford new securities for labour, and, 
as Mr. Bright has said, to add " new 
realms to the empire of freedom." 

Cobden had yet another success 
awaiting him, to our mind the most 
signal triumph of his life. He lived 
to see the great moral and economic 
laws, which he had enforced through 
years of opposition and obloquy, 
asserting their control over the forces 
of reaction, and moulding our foreign 
policy. 

It must have been with a superb 
satisfaction that Cobden watched the 
conffict of public opinion at the time 
. of the Danish war. 



The diplomatic intervention of the 
Government had brought us to the 
verge of war, and made it more than 
usually difficult to retreat. 

The old instincts of the nation 
were aroused, and, unless they had 
been neutralized and overpowered by 
stronger and deeper forces, we should, 
under a fancied idea of chivalry and 
honour (if anything can deserve these 
names which is opposed to reason 
and duty), have squandered once 
more, the hard-earned heritage of 
English labour, in a war of which the 
causes and the merits were for the 
most part unknown among us, and 
could never have been made intel- 
ligible to the nation, and in which 
our success, if possible, might have 
thrown back all liberal progress for 
years, both in England and on the 
Continent. 

But it soon became manifest that 
a nobler morality had been gaining 
ground in the heart of the nation, 
had at last found its expression in 
the Councils of the State, and had 
enforced its control over those who 
still believed that the mission of Eng- 
land is to hold by force the balance of 
power in Europe. 

The memorable debate which de- 
cided the course of our policy in this 
critical moment involved far greater 
issues; and the principle of "non- 
intervention," as it has been explained 
above, the only hope fof the moral 
union of nations and the progress of 
freedom, became a predominating 
rule of our foreign policy, and, with 
different limitations and qualifications, 
a cardinal point in tl;e Liberal creed. 

In reviewing the political pro- 
gramme given in the preceding pages, 
it" will be seen that while much has 
been done, far more remains to do ; 
and that, although there is great 
cause for hope, there is also much 
ground for fear. 

Of all the dreams in which easy- 
going and half-hearted politicians in- 
dulge, the idlest appears to be that in 
which it is ioivdly imagined, that the 
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days of party strife are over, and that 
no questions lie before us, on which 
the majority of moderate and honest 
men are not agreed. It is useless to 
shut our eyes to the fact th^t, J^efore 
the future greatness and prosperity of 
our country can be assured, great is- 
sues must be raised, and fierce poli- 
tical struggles traversed. We have a 
firm and confident belief that the 
forces on the side of progress are suf- 
ficient to achieve what is required for 
this consummation, by peaceful and 
constitutional reforms ; but the cause 
will not be won without strenuous 
efforts. . 

It will not be won without the aid 
of men who, in tl?e measure of their 
gifts, will bring to bear upon the task, 
the qualities of which in Cobden's 
life we h^ve such enduring proofs: 
pure morality, keen intelligence, per- 
fect disinterestedness, undaunted cou- 
rage, indomitable tenacity of purpose, 
high patriotism, and an immovable 
faith in the predestined triumph of 
good over evil. 

That the principles of public mo- 
rality which Cobden devoted his life 
to enforce, will ultimately prevail in 
the government of the world, we 
think that no one who believes in God 
or man can doubt. Whether it be in 
store for our country first to achieve 
by their adoption the last triumphs of 
civilization, and to hold a front place 
in human progress, or whether to 
other races, and to other communi- 
ties, will be confided this great mission 
it is not for us to determine. 



But those who trust that this may 
yet be England's destiny, who, in 
spite of much which they deplore, de- 
light to look upon her past with pride, 
and her future with hope, will ever 
revere the memory of Cobden, as of 
one, whose life-long aim it was to lay 
the foundations of her empire in her 
moral greatness, in the supremacy of 
reason, and in the majesty of law, — 
and will feel that the " international 
man" was also, and still more, •an 
Englishman. 

" There is not a homestead in the 
" country in which there is not added 
" comfort from his labours, not a 
" house the dwellers in which have 
" not steadier employment, higher 
" wages, and a more solid indepen- 
" dence. This is an enduring monu- 
" ment. He worked for these ends, 
*' and for these great purposes, and 
" he worked, as it might be said, even 
" almost to the very day when the 
" lamp of life went out. He is gone, 
" but his character, his deeds, his 
" life, his example, remain a posses- 
" sion to us his countrymen ; and for 
" generations to come, as long as the 
" great men of England are spoken of 
" in the English language, let it be 
" said of him that Richard Cobden 
" gave the labours of a life that he 
" might confer upon his countrymen 
" perfect freedom of industry, and 
" with it, its attendant blessings of 
" plenty and of peace." — Mr. Bright' s 
Speech at Bradford, July 25, 1877. 
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In October, 1835, Mr. Thomas 
Dick, a Scotch gentleman residing 
in London, -wrote an article in the 
Anthropological Magazine, on the Com 
Laws. In 1836 Mr. Dick was told 
who the " Manchester Manufacturer" 
was, and he then sent to Mr. Cobden 
his own article of the year before on 
the Com Laws. 

The following is the passage in that 
article to which Mr. Cobden's answer 
specially refers : — 

"To alter these laws, however, so 
as to make them produce public 
revenue would not be any relief — 
almost the whole benefit would con- 
tinue in favour of the landholder. 
By several writers on that subject 
tms point has been altogether over- 
looked. We notice particularly a 
pamphlet lately publishedt entitled 
' England, Ireland, and America, by 
a Manchester Manufacturer.' The 
writer of this pamphlet, which in all 
other respects is well deserving the 
attention of every man who regards 
the interests of his country, says (we 
quote from memory), that ' we would 
not object to a tax on com for the 
purpose of revenue, more than to a tax 
on sugar or any other article.' Now 
this is a statement which we hope the 
author will expunge in the next edi- 
tion: for this reason, that a tax on 
any article that can be raised at home is 



very di£ferent from a tax levied on a 
foreign commodity, or rather on an 
article that cannot bf produced at home. 
Every tax so levied is nothing else than 
a bonus to the producer of the article 
on which it is levied." 

Of course by the word "tax" in 
this extract was meant a Customs 
duty. 

(Copy.) 

" Manchester, 7th Oct. 1836. 

" Sir, 
" I have received the letter with 
its enclosures which you did me the 
favour to send; and with reference 
to the principle of taxing a commo- 
dity like com which is the growth of 
our own soil, I acknowledge that I 
think your view is correct. It cer- 
tainly did not occur to me at the time 
I included com and sugar in one rule 
that there was the distinction which 
you have for the first time pointed 
out to me. 

" I congratulate you on the direction 
you have given to your talents. Pro- 
bably in the annads of corrupt legis- 
lation there is nothing so gross, so 
impolitic, so suicidally selfish, as our 
own com laws. I confess to you that, 
after all, I do not look to reason or 
justice as a competent tribunal to 
settle this question u^tL 2^ tv^\.\»sv^ 
in our day. It mW ot\^ "bfc ^oTkS&Xyj 
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a mighty efifort of the irresistible 
masses. Probably a commercial 
crisis, or a famine harvest will after 
all decide the matter. I confess this 
is a very unphilosophical and un- 
statesmanlike solution of a difficulty 
in legislation ; but it has long pre- 
sented itself to me as the most pro- 
bable one. The com laws are a part 
only of a system in which Whig and 
Tory aristocracy have about an equal 
interest. The colonies, army, navy, 
and church are, with the com laws, 
merely accessories to our aristocratic 
government. John Bull has his work 



cut out for the next fifty years 1 

his house of those impurities ! 

I send you a copy of a pi 

which I lately published ; and 

" I am, Sir, 

"Yours very respectful 

"RicHD. Co: 

•• 'England, Ireland, and A: 
is a stereotyped pamphlet, and 
quently does not allow me tc 
as I should otherwise have be 
to do your correction of my vi 

•• Thos. Dick, Esq., 
9, Old Fish Street, Londo 
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ENGLAND, IRELAND; AND AMERICA. 



" The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extending 
Dur commercial relations, to have with them as little political connection as 
possible." — Washington's farewell address to the American people. 
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NOTE, 



As the first of Mr. Cobden's literary 
productions — ^written and published in. 
the spring of 1835, when he was un- 
known to fame, and a simple " Man- 
chester manufacturer" — the following 
pamphlet is invested with an interest 
peculiarly its own. Like the succeed- 
ing work on " Russia," it has for many 
years been out of print ; and although, 
during the intervening period, it has 
been constantly alluded to and fre- 
quently criticised, probably few of 
those who wrote and still fewer of 
those who read the strictures of the 
press upon it, had an opportunity of 
reading either of the editions which 
were published thirty years ago. It 
may be interesting to state that both 
pamphlets were in the first instance 
published by Mr. Ridgway of Picca- 
dilly, and subsequently reproduced in 
a cheap form by the late Mr. William 
Tait of Edinburgh, in whose hands 
" England, Ireland, and America " 
passed through, at least, six editions. 
It will be seen that at that early pe- 
riod Mr. Cobden foresaw the import- 
ance to Ireland of Tra.ns-Atlantic 
steam packet stations at suitable points 
on her coast, as well as of the more 
general cultivation of flax, the great 
staple of Irish manufactures, on soil 
suitable for the purpose. He dealt 
with the questions of the national 
debt and of the military and naval 
establishments of the United States as 



he then found them. No one could 
at that time foresee that the institu- 
tion of negro slavery would entail 
upon the American nation so terrible 
a retribution as that with which they 
hgive since been visited, although Mr. 
Cobden was careful to point out that 
the existence of this " indelible stain 
upon their religion and government" 
would " serve to teach mankind that 
no deed of guilt or oppression can be 
perpetrated with impunity, even by 
the most powerful." This pamphlet 
also contams Mr. Cobden's earliest 
published contribution to the litera- 
ture of free trade. It may further be 
remarked that almost immediately 
after he had seen these pages through 
the press, he paid his first visit to the 
United States. He landed in New 
York on Sunday, June 7th, 1835, and 
— reckoning the sea voyages — was ab- 
sent Exactly three months. The im- 
pressions which he had previously 
formed of the illimitable resources of 
the great Republic, of the ingenious 
and industrious character of the peo- 
ple, of the wide diffusion among them 
of the blessings of education, and of 
the boundless spirit of enterprise by 
which they were animated, were fully 
confirmed by what he saw with his 
own eyes ; and on his return to Eng- 
land he found nothing in his pamphlet 
that required to be omitted or modi- 
fied in the subsequent editions. 



ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA, 



PART I.— ENGLAND. 

Contents. — ^The Balance of Power — Russia now, instead of France, the object of British 
Apprehension — Notice of Mr. Urquhart's Pannphlet, " England, France, Russia, and Turkey" 
—Absurdity of all Apprehensions for our Trade — Our Trade with Russia and Turkey 
contrasted — Miserable State of the Turkish population — What Turkey might become with a 
different People — Our Colonial Policy ; Canada, the West Indies, the East Indies — Odessa 
— " The Trifling Succour" asked for Turkey— The Non-intervention Principle. 



To maintain what is denominated the 
trae balance of European power, has 
been the fruitful source of wars from 
the earliest time ; and it would be in- 
structive, if the proposed limits of this 
work permitted it, to bring into review 
all the opposite struggles into which 
England has plunged, for the purpose 
of adjusting, from time to time, ac- 
cording to the ever-var5dng theories of 
her rulers, this national equilibrium. 
Let it sufl&ce to say, that history ex- 
. hibits us, at different periods, in the 
act of casting our sword into the scale 
of every European state. In the 
meantime, events have proclaimed, 
but in vain, how futile must be our 
attempts to usurp the sceptre of the 
Fates. Empires have arisen unbidden 
by us: others have departed, despite 
our utmost efforts to preserve them. 
All have undergone a change so com- 
plete that, were the writers who only 
a century ago lauded the then existing 
state of the balance of Europe to re- 
appear, they would be startled to find, 
in the present relations of the Conti- 
nent, no vestige of that perfect adjust- 



ment which had been purchased at 
the price of so much blood. And yet 
we have able writers and statesmen of 
the present day, who would advocate 
a war to prevent a derangement of 
what we now choose to pronounce the 
just equipoise of the power of Europe. 
For a period of six hundred years, 
the French and English people had 
never ceased* to regard each other as 
natural enemies. Scarcely a genera- 
tion passed over its allotted section of 
this vast interval of time, without 
sacrificing its victims to the spirit of 
national hate. It was reserved for 
our own day to witness the close of a 
feud, the bloodiest, the longest, and 
yet, in its consequences, the most nu- 
gatory of any that is to be found jn 
the annals of the world. Scarcely 
had we time to indulge the first emo- 
tions of pity and amazement at the 
folly of past ages, when, as if to justify 
to the letter the sarcasm of Hume, 
when alluding to another subject • -we. 



* " ThoMgV\, \xv aivxVMXt ;^.^it,\\.-«\\\ v^Jc^^n^ 
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THE RUSSIAN CHIMERA. 



the English people, are preparing, 
through the vehicles of opinion, the 
public press, to enter upon a hostile 
career with Russia. 

Russia, and no longer France, is the 
chimera- that now haunts us in our 
apprehension for the safety of Europe : 
whilst Turkey, for the first time, ap- 
pears to claim our sympathy and pro- 
tection against the encroachments of 
her neighbours; and, strange as it 
may appear to the politicians of a 
future age, such is the prevailing sen- 
timent of hostility towards the Rus- 
sian government at this time in the 
public mind, that, with but few addi- 
tional provocatives administered to it 
by a judicious minister through the 
public prints, a conflict with that 
Christian power, in defence of a Ma- 
homedan people more than a thousand 
miles distant from our shores, might 
be made palatable, nay, popular, with 
the British nation. It would not be 
difl&cult to find a cause for this anti- 
pathy: the impulse, as usual with 
large masses of human beings, is a 
generous one, and arises, in great part, 
from emotions of pity for the gallant 
Polish people, and of indignation at 
the conduct of their oppressors — sen- 
timents in which we cordially and 
zealously concur : and, if it were the 
province of Great Britain to adminis- 
ter justice to all the people of the 
earth — in other words, if God had 
given us, as a nation, the authority 
and the power, together with the wis- 
dom and the goodness, sufficient to 
qualify us to deal forth his vengeance 
— then should we be called upon in 
this case to rescue the weak from the 
hands of their spoilers. But do we 
possess these favoured endowments ? 
Are we armed with the powers of Om- 
nipotence ; or, on the contrary, can 
we discover another people rising into 



any human two-legged creature could ever em- 
brace such principles. And it is a thousand 
to one but those nations themselves shall have 
something full as absurd in their own creed, 
to which they will give a most implicit con- 
sent, " 



strength with a rapidity that threatens 
inevitably to overshadow us ? Again, 
do we find ourselves to possess the 
virtue and the wisdom essential to the 
possession of supreme power ; or, on 
the other hand, have we not at our 
side, in the wrongs of a portion of our 
own people, a proof that we can justly 
lay claim to neither ? 

Ireland and the United States of 
America ought to be the subjects of 
our inquiry at this period, when we are, 
apparently, preparing ourselves to en- 
gage as parties to a question involving 
countries with which we are but re- 
motely, and in comparison very little, 
interested. Before entering upon 
some reflections under each of these 
heads, we shall call the consideration 
of our readers to the affairs of Russia 
and Turkey ; and we shall use, as the 
text of our remarks, a pamphlet that 
has recently made its appearance un- 
der the title of " England, France, 
Russia, and Turkey," to which our 
attention was first attracted by the 
favourable comments bestowed upon 
it by the influential portion of the 
daily press. 

The writer* appears to be versed in 
the diplomatic mysteries of the Courts 
of St. Petersburgh and Constantino- 
ple : indeed, he hints that he has been 
himself a party to the negotiations 
carried on with the Sublime Porte. 
He says, p. 77 — "The details into 
which we have already entered may 
probably contain internal evidence of 
our opinion not having been formed 
in a closet, remote from the subject 
we are treating." And the concluding 
words of the pamphlet are calculated 
to lead to a similar inference ; and 
they are moreover curious, as illustra- 
ting the tone of feeling with which 
the author regards the Russian go- 
vernment: — "Our words have been 
fewer than our thoughts ; and, while 
we have to regret abler hands have 
not wielded our arms, we owe it to our 



* [Mr. Urquhart, formerly Secretary of the 
English Embassy at Constantinople.] 
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subject to state, that others, unpro- 
duced, prudence forbade to draw, until 
the hour of retribution arrives." 

After a preliminary appeal to the 
S5rmpathifis of his readers in favour of 
Poland, he proceeds to ask, " Is the 
substance of Turkey to be added 
to the growth of Russia? Is the 
mammoth of the Sarmatian plains to 
become the leviathan of the Hesperian 
seas ? Is another victim to be sacri- 
ficed within so short a time on the 
same altar, and because the same tri- 
fling succour is again withheld ? Are 
the remains of Turkey to be laid upon 
the. tomb of Poland, to exclude every 
ray of hope, and render its doom irre- 
vocable ?" 

To what extent this trifling suc- 
cour is meant to go, will be explained 
in the writer's own words, by-and-by. 
But we propose, in this place, to in- 
quire, what are tjie motives that Eng- 
land can have to desire to preserve 
the Ottoman Empire at the risk of a 
war, however trifling ? In entering 
on this question, we shall, of course, 
premise, that no government has the 
right to plunge its people into hostili- 
ties, except in defence of their own 
national honour or interests. Unless 
this principle be made the rule of all, 
there can be no guarantee for the 
peace of any one country, so long as 
there may be found a people whose 
grievances may attract the sympathy, 
or invite the interference, of another 
state. How then do we find our 
honour or interests concerned in de- 
fending the Turkish territory against 
the encroachments of its Christian 
neighbour ? It is not alleged that we 
have an alliance with the Ottoman 
Porte, which binds us to preserve its 
empire intact; nor does there exist, 
with regard to this country, a treaty 
between Russia and Great Britain (as 
was the case with respect to Poland) 
by which we became jointly guaran- 
tees for its separate national existence. 
The writer we are quoting puts the 
motive for our interference in a sin- 
gular point of view; he says, " This 



obligation is imposed upon us, as 
-members of the European commu- 
nity, by the approaching annihilation 
of another of our compeers. It is 
imposed upon us by the necessity of 
maintaining the consideration due to 
ourselves — the first element of poli- 
tical power and influence." From 
this it would appear to be the opinion 
of our author, that our being one of 
the nations of Europe imposes on us, 
besides the defence of our own terri- 
tory, the task of upholding the rights, 
and perpetuating the existence, of all 
the other powers of the Continent — a 
sentiment common, we fear, to a very 
large portion of the English public. 
In truth. Great Britain has, in con- 
tempt of the dictates of prudence and 
self-interest, an insatiable thirst to 
become the peacemaker abroad ; or, if 
that benevolent task fail her, to as- 
sume the office of gensdarme, and 
keep in order, gratuitously, all the 
refractory nations of Europe. Hence 
does it arise, that, with an invulner- 
able island for our territory, more 
secure against foreign molestation 
than is any part of the coast of North 
America, we magnanimously disdain 
to avail ourselves of the privileges 
which nature offers to us, but cross 
the ocean, in quest of quadripartite 
treaties or quintuple alliances, and, 
probably, to leave our own good name 
in pledge for the debts of the poorer 
members of such confederacies. To 
the same spirit of overweening na- 
tional importance, may in great part be 
traced the ruinous wars, and yet more 
ruinous subsidies of our past history. 
Who does not now see, that, to have 
shut ourselves in our own ocean fast- 
ness, and to have guarded its shores 
and its commerce by our fleets, was 
the line of policy we ought never to 
have departed from — and who is there 
that is not now feeling, in the burthen 
of our taxation, the dismal errors of 
our departure from this rule during 
the last war ? Rctn \VOi\fc ^\'5>^^\sx 
we bave ^a\."VveTed ^J^otv^ ^'v'O^ 'Ce^^'^ 
bitter iruils oi e^-^exVet^ce. X'i'^ "^^ 
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subject of our present inquiry deter- 
mine ! 

Judging from another passage in 
this pamphlet, it would appear that 
England and France are now to be 
the sole dictators of the international 
relations of all Europe. The follow- 
ing passage is dictated by that pure 
spirit of English vanity which has 
already proved so expensive an appen- 
dage to our character; and which, 
unless allayed by increased knowledge 
among the people, or fairly crushed 
out of us by our financial burthens, 
will, we fear, carry us still deeper into 
the vortex of debt : — " The squadrons 
of England and France anchored in 
the Bosphorus, they dictate their own 
terms to Turkey ; to Russia they pro- 
claim, that from that day they intend 
to arbitrate supremely between the 
nations of the earth." 

We know of but one way in which 
the honour of this country may be in- 
volved in the defence and preservation 
of the Turkish empire ; and that is, 
through the indiscreet meddling in the 
intrigues of the seraglio, on the part 
of our diplomatists. After a few flou- 
rishes of the pen, in the style and 
spirit of the above quotations, shall 
have passed between Ihe gentlemen of 
the rival embassies of St. James' and 
St. Petersburgh, who knows but the 
English nation may, some day, be sur- 
' prised by the discovery that it is com- 
promised in a quarrel from which 
there is no honourable escape but by 
the disastrous course of a long and 
ruinous war ? 

If our honour be not committed in 
this case, still less shall we find, by 
examining a little more at length, that 
our interests axe involved in. the pre- 
servation of Turkey. To quote again 
from the pamphlet before us: — " Suf- 
fice it to say, that the countries con- 
suming to the yearly value of thirty 
millions* of our exports, would be 
placed imder the immediate control of 
the cosilition (Russia, Prussia, and 

* Official value. 



Austria), and, of course, under the 
regulations of the Russian tariff; not 
as it is to-day, but such as it would be 
when the mask is wholly dropped. 
What would be the effect on the mter- 
nal state of England, if a considerable 
diminution of exportation occurred? 
But it is not only the direct effects of 
the tariffs of the coalition that are to 
be apprehended : would it not com- 
mand the tariffs of Northern and South- 
em America." Passing over, as too 
chimerical for comment, the allusion 
to the New World, we here have the 
argument which has, immediately or 
remotely, decided us to undertake 
almost every war in which Great Bri- 
tain has been involved — viz. the defence 
of our commerce. And yet it has, over 
and over again, been proved to the 
world, that violence and force can 
never prevail against the natural wants 
and wishes of mankind : in other 
words, that despotift laws against free- 
dom of trade never can be executed. 
"Trade cannot, will not, be forced; 
let other nations prohibit by what 
severity they please, interest will pre- 
vail : they may embarrass their own 
trade, but cannot hurt a nation whose 
trade is free, so much as themselves." 
So said ayrriter* a century ago, whilst 
experience down to our own day has 
done nothing but confirm the truth of 
his maxims ; and yet people would 
frighten us into war, to prevent the 
forcible annihilation of our trade! 
Can any proofs be offered how vision- 
ary are such fears, more conclusive 
than are to be found in the history of 
Napoleon's celebrated war against 
English commerce? Let us briefly 
state a few particulars of this famous 
struggle. The subject, though fami- 
liar to everybody, is one the moral of 
which cannot be too frequently en- 
forced. 

The British Islands were, in 1807, 
declared by Bonaparte in a state of 
blockade, by those decrees which 
aimed at the total destruction of the 



* Sir Matthew Decker. 
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trade of Great Britain. The Berlin 
and Milan edicts declared — 

I. The British Isles were in a state 
of blockade. 2. All commerce and cor- 
respondence were forbidden. All Eng- 
lish letters were to be seized in the 
post-houses. 3. Every Englishman, 
of whatever rank or quality, found in 
France, or the countries allied with 
her, was declared a prisoner of war. 

4. All merchandize or property, of 
whatever kind, belonging to English 
subjects, was declared lawful prize. 

5. All articles of English manufacture, 
and articles produced in her colonies, 
^"^re, in like manner, declared contra- 
band, and lawful prize. 

"France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
Holland, Italy, and the States 6f Ger- 
many, joined in this conspiracy against 
the commerce of England. To en- 
iorce more effectually these prohibi- 
tions, commissioners of rank were 
appointed to each of the principal 
sea-ports of the Continent. Now, let us 
mark well the result of this great con- 
federation, which was formed for the 
avowed purpose of annihilating us as 
a trading people. The following is an 
account of the declared value of our 
exports of British products for^ each 
of the years mentioned, ending 5th of 
Jajmary : — 



1804 . 


;C36,IOO,00O 


1805 


37,100,000 


1806 . 


37,aoo,ooo 


1807 


39,700,000 


1808 . 


36,400,000 


1809 


36,300,000 



It must be borne in mind, that the 
proclamation of war against our trade, 
above mentioned, was dated in- 1807. 
It appears, then, by the preceding* 
tabular view, that our commerce sus- 
tained a loss to the extent of about 7J 
per cent, in 1808 and 1809, as com- 
pared with 1806 and 1807 ; whilst the 
amount of exports in the year 1808, 
or i8og, if compared with the mean 
or average amount of the above six 
years, shows a diminution only of 
about two per cent. And all this 
took place, be it remembered, when 



two-thirds of our foreign trade was 
confined to Europe.* 

It is singular to observe, that, by 
the following table, the declared value 
of our exports, during the last six 
years, has remained nearly stationary, 
at a point varying from the average of 
the former series of years only by a 
fraction. 

Below is a table of the exports of 
the products of British industry for 
six years, ending 1833 : — 



i8aS 
1839 
1830 
1831 
183a 
1833 



;C36. 400,000 
36,200,000 
35,200,000 
37,700,000 
36,600,000 
36,000,000 



But it must be borne in view, that, 
as the price of the raw materials of 
manufactures, such as wool, cotton, 
silk, iron, &c., together with the price 
of grain, has undergone a vast depre- 
ciation since the fonner periods, of 
course the actual exchangeable value 
of the money amounts in the second 
table is very much greater than in the 
first. 

In fact, the official value of our ex- 
ports appears to have doubled, whilst 
the real or declared value has remained 
stationary. Bearing all this in mind, 
still, if we take into consideration the 
great increase of our exports, since 
1809, to the Americas, and to Asia — 
the quarters where our commerce has 
been principally increasing — and if we 
also recollect the higher rate of profits 
at the earlier periods, it becomes a 

* It would be amusing, and full of romantic 
interest, to detail some of the ten thousand 
justifiable arts invented to thwart this un- 
natural coalition, which, of necessity, con- 
verted almost every citizen of Europe into a 
smuggler. Bourrienne, who was himself one 
of the commissioners at Hamburgh, gives 
some interesting anecdotes in his " Memoirs'* 
under this head. The writer is acquainted 
with a merchant who was interested in a 
house that employed five hundred horses in 
transporting British goods, many of which 
were landed in Sclavonia, and thence con- 
veyed overland to France, at a charge of about 
;C28. a cwt. — more than fifty times the present 
freight of merchandize from London to Cal- 
cutta! 
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question if our trade with Europe, 
notwithstanding its rapid increase [□ 
population and .wealth, has been beae- 
Sted by the peace. It i& exceedingly 
doubtful whether, whilst we were 
engaged in a war for the avowed 
emancipation of our coramerce, our 
merchants were not. all the while, 
carrying on a more e^™^''' traffic 
with the Continent than tbey now 
do, when its people have become our 
bloodless rivals at the loom and the 
spinning frame. 

Where, then, is the wisdom of our 
fighting Eurojjean battles in defence 
of a commerce which knows so well of 
itself how to elude all its assailants ? 
And what have we to show as a per- 
contra for the four hundred millions 
of debt incurred in our last continental 

We have dwelt at greater length 
upon this point, because the advocates 
of an intermeddling policy aUvays hold 
up the alluring prospect of benefiting 
commerce ; and we think we have said 
enough to prove, that Russian violence 
cannot destroy, oreven sensibly injure 

But it here becomes proper to ask. 
Are we warranted in the presumption 
that Russia is less inclined than other 
nations for trading with us ? Our 
author, indeed, says, p. go, " Is it for 
England to allow an empire, a prin- 
ciple of whose existence is freedom of 
commerce, to be swallowed up by the 
most restrictive power on the face of 
the earth ? Is it for England lo allow 
the first commercial position in the 
■world to be occupied by such a 
power ? Is it for England to allow 
freedom of commerce to be extin- 
guished in the only portion of Europe 
where it exists ? ' ' 

We are at a loss to account for the 
ignorance that exists with reference to 
the comparative importance of our 
trade with Russia and with Turkey. 
The following tables exhibit the 
amounts of our exports to each of 
the two countries, at the dates men- 



By which it will be seen that, whilst 
Turkey has, in more than a century, 
quadrupled the amount of her pur- 
chases, Rnssia has, in the same interval 
of time, increased her consumption of 
our goods nearly forty-fold. Our el- 
ports, since the year J700, have in- 
creased in a more rapid ratio to 
Russia than to any other country of 

The rise of the commerce of St 
Petersburgh is unparalleled by any- 
thing we meet with in Europe, out of 
England. This city was founded in 
1703 ; in 1714 only sixteen ships 
entered the port, whilst in 1833 twelve 
himdred and thirty-eight vessels ar- 
rived, and of which no less a propor- 
tion than six hundred and ninety-four 
were British. 

Nor must it be forgotten, in drawing 
a comparison between the value a 
our trade with Russia and thai with 
Turkey, that, whilst the former has, 
until very recently, possessed but little 
sea-coast, with but one good port, and 
that closed by ice one halt of the 
year, the latter had, down to the d 
at which we have purposely brought 
the comparison, (when the Gretk 
Islands still formed a portion of the 
Turkish empire,) more than double 
the extent of maritime territory rf 
any power in Europe, situated in lati- 
tudes, too, the most favourable fcr 
conimerce, including not only the best 
harbours in the world, but the largea 
river in Europe. 

Neither must it be forgotten tha; 
the natural products of the Russian 
empire are ^slricted to com, hemp, 
lallow, limber, and hides, with a few 
minor commodities ; and that of thea 
the two important articles of corn an 
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OUR TRADE WITH RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 



timber are subjected to restrictive, or 
we might almost say, prohibitive, 
duties at our hands ; whilst Turkey 
contains the soil and climate adapted 
for producing almost every article of 
commerce, with the exception probably 
only of sugar and tea. We need only 
mention com, timber, cotton -wool, 
sheep's-wool, wood and drugs for dye- 
ing, wine and spirits, tobacco, silk, 
tallow, hides and skins, coffee, spices, 
and bullion — to exhibit the natural 
fertility of a country which is now 
rendered sterile by the brutalizing rule 
of Mahomedanism. Nor can it be said 
that commerce is wholly free in Tur- 
key, since the exportation of silk is 
burthened with a duty, and it is pro- 
hibited to export grain,* or any other 
article of necessity, including the pro- 
duct of the mines. It is true that this 
otherwise barbarous government has 
set an example to more civilized 
countries, by its moderate import 
duties on foreign productions ; and 
this, we suspect, is the secret of that 
surprising tenacity of life which exists 
in Uie Ottoman empire, notwithstand- 
ing the thousand organic diseases that 
are consuming its body politic. But 
what avails to throw open the ports of 
a country to our ships, if the popula- 
tion will not labour to obtain the 
produce wherewith to purchase our 
commodities ? 

Plains, which Dr. Clarke compares 
to the fairest portions of, Kent, capable 
of yielding the best silk and cotton, 
abound in S)rria ; but despotic violence 
has triumphed even over nature ; and 
this province, which once boasted of 
Damascus and Antioch, of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Aleppo, has by the oppressive ex- 
actions of successive pachas, become 
little better than a deserted waste. 

" Ever3rwhere," says Volney, speak- 
ing of Asiatic Turkey, *' everywhere L 
saw only t)nranny and misery, robbery 
and devastation. I found daily on "my 
route abandoned fields, deserted vil- 



* [This prohibition does not now eicist.] 



lages, cities in ruins. Frequently I 
discovered antique monuments, re- 
mains of temples, of palaces, and of 
fortresses ; pillars, aqueducts, and 
tombs : this spectacle led my mind to 
meditate on past times, and excited in 
my heart profound and serious thought. 
I recalled those ancient ages when 
twenty famous nations Existed in these 
countries : I painted to myself the 
Assyrian on the banks of the Tigris, 
the Chaldean on those of the Euphra- 
tes, the Persian reigning from the 
Indus to the Mediterranean. I num- 
bered the kingdoms of Damascus and 
Idumea, of Jerusalem and Samaria, 
the warlike states of the Philistines, 
and the commercial republics of Phoe- 
nicia. This Syria, said I, now almost 
unpeopled, could then count a hundred 
powerful cities ; its fields were covered 
with towns, villages, and hamlets. 
Everjrwhere appeared cultivated fields, 
frequented roads, crowded habitations. 
What, alas ! has become of those ages 
of abundance and of life ? What of so 
many brilliant creations of the hand 
of man ? Where are the ramparts of 
Nineveh, the walls of Babylon, the 
palaces of Persepolis, the temples of 
Baalbec and Jerusalem? Where are 
the fleets of Tyre, the docks of Arad,- 
the looms of Sidon, and that multitude 
of sailors, of pilots, of merchants, of 
. soldiers ? Where are those labourers, 
those harvests, those flocks, and that 
crowd of living beings that then covered 
the face of the earth? Alas! I have 
surveyed this ravaged land — I have 
visited the places which were the 
theatre of so much splendour — and 
have seen only solitude and desertion. 
The temples are crumbled down ; the 
palaces are overthrown ; the ports are 
filled up ; the cities are destroyed ; the 
earth, stripped of its inhabitants, is 
only a desolate place of tombs." 

No less hideous is the picture given 
to us by another eloquent eye-witness 
of the desolation of this once flourish- 
ing region. 

" A fevj pa\\.t7 s\\op^ e^^Q^^ T^olCca^'!^ 
but wretchedness \.o N\eNN, -axA eN^^ 
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these are frequently shut, from appre- 
hension of the passage of a Cadi. 

'• Not a creature is to "be seen in the 
streets, not a creature at the gates, 
except now and then a peasant gliding 
through the gloom, concealing under 
his garments the fruits of his labour, 
lest he should be robbed of his hard 
earnings by the rapacious soldier. 
The only noise heard from time to 
time is the galloping of the steed of 
the desert; it is the janissary, who 
brings the. head of the Bedouin, or 
returns from plimdering the unhappy 
fellah."* 

A still more recent traveller, and 
one of our own countrymen, has these 
emphatic words, when speaking of the 
Turkish territory : " Wherever the 
Osmanli has trod, devastation and 
ruin mark his steps, civilization and 
the arts have fled, and made room for 
barbarism and the silence of the de- 
sert and the tomb."t 

But why need we seek for foreign 
testimony of the withering and de- 
stroying influences of Mahomedan- 
ism ? The Turks themselves have a 
proverb, which says, "Where the sul- 
tcin's horse has trod, there no grass 
grows." 

"And where the Spahi's hoof hath trod. 
The verdure flies the bloody sod." 

Byron. 

Our limits do not allow us to dwell 
on this portion of our task ; suffice it 
to say, that, beneath the sway of Otto- 
man violence, the pursuits of agricul- 
ture and commerce are equally neg- 
lected, in regions that once comprised 
the mart and granary of the world. 
No ship was ever seen to leave a Turkish 
port, jnanned with Turkish sailors, upon the 
peaceful errand of foreign mercantile traffic. 
On the ocean, as upon land, this fierce 
people have always been the scourge 
of humanity, and a barrier to the pro- 
gress of commerce and civilization. 
In their hands, Sm)n:na, which was 
termed- by the ancients the ornament 



* Chateaubriand, 
t Macfarlane's Turkey. 



of Asia, and Constantinople, chosen 
for the unrivalled seat of empire by one 
who possessed the sovereignty cJ the 
world — these two cities, adapted by 
nature to become the centres of a vast 
trade, are now, through the barbarism 
and indolence of their rulers, little 
better than nurseries of the plague I 

What shall we say more, to prove 
that England can have no interest in 
perpetuating the commercial bondage 
of such a land as we have been <te- 
scribing ? 

Before quitting the consideration of 
this part of our subject, we will, for a 
moment, give way to pur imagination, 
and picture the results that would 
follow, supposing that the population T 
of the United States of America coold 
be moved from their present position 
on the earth's surface, and in a mo- 
ment be substituted in the place of 
the inhabitants of Turkey. Very little 
difference of latitude opposes itself 
to the further supposition, that the 
several pachalics, being transformed 
into free states, should be populated 
by the natives of such districts of the 
New World as gave the fittest adapta- 
tion to their previous habits of labour. 
Now, let us picture this empire, after 
it had been for fifty years only subject 
to the laws, the religion, and the in- 
dustry of such a people. 

Constantinople, outrivalling New 
York, may be painted, with a million 
of free citizens, as the focus of all the 
trade of eastern Europe. Let us con- 
jure up the thousands of miles of rail- 
roads, carrying to the very extremities 
of this empire — not the sanguinary 
satrap, but — the merchandize and the 
busy traders of a free state ; conveying 
— not the firman of a ferocious sultan, 
armed with death to the trembling 
slave, but — the millions of newspapers 
and letters, which stimulate the enter- 
prise and excite the patriotism of an 
enlightened people. Let us imagine 
the Bosphorus and the sea of Mar- 
mora swarming with steam-boats, 
connecting the European and Asiatic 
continents by hourly departures and 
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arrivals ; or issuing from the Darda- 
nelles, to reanimate once more with 
life and fertility the hundred islands 
of the Archipelago ; or, conceive the 
rich shores of the Black Sea in the 
power of the New Englander, and the 
Danube pouring down its produce 
from the plains of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, now subject to the plough of 
the hardy Kentuckian. Let us picture 
the Carolinians, the Virginians, and 
the Georgians, transplanted to the 
coasts of Asia Minor, and behold its 
hundreds of cities again bursting from 
the tomb of ages, to recall religion and 
civilization to the spot from whence 
they first issued forth upon the world. 
Alas! that this should be only an 
illusion pf the fancy ! 

There remains another argument in 
favour of an interposition on our part 
in defence of Turkey for us to notice ; 
and it points to the dangef our colo- 
nies might be in, from any movements 
which Russia should make eastward. 
•* Our Indian possessions," says the 
pamphlet before quoted : " shall we 
fight for them on the Dnieper, as di- 
recting the whole Mussulman nation, 
or shall we fight for them on the 
Indus, at Bagdad, or in Persia, single- 
handed ; close to the insurrection she 
will raise in her rear, and when she is 
in possession of Turkey ? " 

We might have passed over • this 
point as too chimerical for comment, 
were it not that it involves a question 
uj)on which, we believe, there is greater 
misapprehension than upon any other 
subject that engages the attention of 
our countrymen. Supposing Russia 
or Austria to be in possession of the 
Turkish dominions, would she not 
find her attention and resources far 
too abundantly occupied in retaining 
the sovereignty over fifteen millions 
of fierce and turbulent subjects, ani- 
mated with warlike hatred to their 
conquerors, and goaded into rebellion 
by the all-powerful impulse of a 
haughty and intolerant religion, to 
contemplate adding still further to 
her embarrassment by declaring war 
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with England, and giving the word of 
march to Hindostan ? Who does not 
perceive that it could not, for ages at 
least, add to the external power of either 
of these states, if she were to get pos- 
session of Turkey by force of arms ? 
. Is Russia stronger abroad by her re- 
cent perfidious incorporation of Polish 
territory? Would Holland 'increase 
her power if she were to reconquer 
her Belgic provinces to-morrow ? Or, 
to come to our own doors, for exam- 
ple, was Great Britain more powerful 
whilst, for centuries, she held Ireland 
in disaffected subjection to her rule; 
or was she not rather weakened, by 
offering, in the sister island, a vulnera- 
ble point of attack to her continental 
enemies ? 

But supposing, merely by way of 
argument, that Russia meditated hos- 
tile views towards our eastern colonies. 

Constantinople is about three thou- 
sand miles distant from Calcutta : are 
our Indian possessions of such value 
to the British people that we must 
guard them with operations so ex- 
tended and so costly as would be 
necessary if the shores of the Bos- 
phorus aje to be made the outpost 
for our armies of the Ganges ? Surely 
it becomes a momentous question, to 
the already over-burdened people of 
England, to ascertain what advantages 
are to be reaped from enterprises like 
this, which, whatever other results 
they may chance to involve, are cer- 
tain to entail increased taxation on 
themselves. 

Nothing, we believe, presents so fair 
a field for economical analysis, even 
in this age of new lights, as the sub- 
ject of colonization. We can, of 
course, only briefly allude to the ques- 
tion ; but, in doing so, we suggest it 
as one that claims the investigation of 
independent public writers, and of all 
those members of the legislature who 
are of and for the people, distinct 
from selfish views or aristocratic ten- 
dencies. 

Spain lies, at tViia TcvoTcve.Ti\., ^ mv-asx^- 
ble spectacle oi 2. iv.a\AOTL >«\io^e; qvn^ 
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natural greatness has been immolated 
on the shrine of transatlantic ambi- 
tion. May not some future historian 
possibly be found recording a similar 
epitaph on the tomb of Britain ? 

In truth, we have been planting, 
and supporting, and governing coun- 
tries upon all degrees of habitable, 
and some that are not habitable, lati- 
tudes of the earth's surface; and so 
grateful to our national pride has 
been the spectacle, that we have 
never, for once, paused to inquire if 
our interests were advanced by so 
much nominal greatness. Three hun- 
dred millions of permanent debt have 
been accumulated — millions of direct 
taxation are annually levied — restric- 
tions and prohibitions are imposed 
upon our trade in all quarters of the 
world, for the acquisition or mainte- 
nance of colonial possessions ; and all 
for what ? That we may repeat the 
fatal Spanish proverb — ** The sun 
never sets 'on the King of England's 
dominions," For we believe that no 
candid investigator of our colonial 
policy will draw the conclusion, that 
we have derived, or shall derive, from 
it advantages that can compensate for 
these formidable sacrifices, 

But we are upon the verge of a 
novel combination of commercial neces- 
sities, that will altogether change the 
relations in which we have hitherto 
stood with our colonies. We call 
them necessities, because they will be 
forced upon us, not from conviction of 
the wisdom of such changes, but by 
the irresistible march of events. The 
New World is destined to become the 
arbiter of the commercial policy of 
the Old. We will see in what manner 
this is in operation. 

At the passing of the Negro Eman- 
cipation Act, an effort was made by 
the merchants of Liverpool, trading 
to South America, to prevail on the 
legislature to abolish the discrimi- 
nating duties on West India sugar, 
which operated so severely on the 
trade with the Brazils. It was finally 
decided, that the bounty in favour of 



the importation of our colonial pro- 
ductions should be continued for ten 
years. At the end of this period, if 
not long before, therefore, the monstrous 
impolicy of sacrificing our trade with 
a new continent, of almost boundless 
extent of rich territory, in favour of a 
few small islands, with comparatively 
exhausted soils, will cease to be sanc- 
tioned by the law. What will then 
follow ? If we no longer offer the ex- 
clusive privileges of our market to the 
West Indians, we shall cease, as a 
matter of justice and necessity, to 
compel them to purchase exclusively 
from us. They will be at liberty, in 
short, to buy wherever they can buy 
goods cheapest, and to sell in the 
dearest market. They must be placed 
in the very same predicament as if 
they were not a part of his Majesty's 
dominions. Where, then, will be 
the semblance of a plea for putting 
ourselves to the expense of governing 
and defending such countries ? Let 
us apply the same test to our other 
colonies. 

It is no longer a debateable ques- 
tion, amongst enlightened and dis- 
interested minds, that the privileges 
which we give to the Canadian ex- 
porters of timber to Britain, and by 
which alone we command a monopoly 
of that market for our manufactures, 
are founded on gross injustice to the 
people of this country, and are calcu- 
lated to give a forced misdirection, as 
all such bounties are, to the natural 
industry of these colonies, by causing 
the investment of capital in the pre- 
paring and shipping of inferior timber, 
which would otherwise seek its legi- 
timate employment in the pursuit of 
agriculture. This monopoly must 
yield to the claims of the United 
States and Baltic trades. Nor have 
we been contented with sacrificing 
our own interests to the promotion of 
a fictitious prosperity in our colonies, 
but we destroy the interests of one of 
these, in the vain hope of benefiting 
another. Thus, in the same spirit of 
withering protection, we have awarded 
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to the West Indies a monopoly of the 
trade to Canada, whilst, to the latter, 
we give the privilege of exclusively 
supplying the former vath com and 
timber:* and all this whilst, at the 
same time, these islands lie within 
half the distance of the shores of the 
United States, whose maritime dis- 
tricts possess all the identical ex- 
changeable products with Canada, 
and teem with a population of indus- 
trious and enterprising people, eager 
for a commerce with these prohibited 
islands. 

True, the Government of the United 
States has lately compelled us, in self- 
defence, to relax from this system ; and 
eveiy one now sees that the same 
motive prescribes that the commerce 
of the West Indies be wholly, and 
without restriction, thrown open to 
the people of the neighbouring con- 
tinent, from which it has hitherto been 
shut out only by means of unnatural 
prohibitions. 

We have said that the New World 
is the arbiter of the commercial policy 
of the Old ; and we will now see in 
what way this is the fact in the case 
of our East Indian trade. Hitherto it 
has been the custom to impose dis- 
criminating duties in favour of the 
products of these colonies ; and this, 
and this only, has given us the right 
to compel these dependencies, in re- 
turn, to restrict themselves to the pur- 
chase of our manufactures. We have 
seen that this restrictive policy must 
be abandoned in the case of the West 
Indies and Canada, and still less shall 
we find it practicable to uphold it in 
the East. Our leading imports from 
this quarter must be cotton-wool, silk, 
indigo, and sugar. The last of these 
articles, as we have already shewn in 
speaking of the West Indies, the 
Brazils have, by its successful culture, 
forced us to remove from the list of 
protected commodities ; whilst the 



* [These monopolies have, of course, long 
since been abolished.^ 



three first, being raw products, in the 
supply and manufacture of which we 
are so closely checkmated by the com- 
petition of the United States or of 
European countries, it would be mad- 
ness to think of subjecting the fabri- 
cation of them to restrictive duties, 
however trifling. 

We shall then be under the'necessity 
of levying the same duties on the 
cotton, sugar, &c. imported from the 
East Indies, as on similar products 
coming from North or South America; 
and it will follow, of course, that, as 
we offer no privileges in our markets 
to the planters of Hindostan, we can 
claim none for our manufacturers in 
theirs. In other words, they must be 
left at liberty to buy wherever they can 
purchase cheapest, and to sell where 
they can do so at the dearest rate ; they 
will, in all respects, be, commercially 
and fiscally speaking, the same to us 
as though they did not form a part of 
his Majesty's dominions. Where then 
will be the plea for subjecting our- 
selves to the heavy taxation required 
to maintain armies and navies for the 
defence of these colonies ? 

Provided our manufactures be 
cheaper than those of our rivals, we 
shall command the custom of these 
colonies by the same motives of self- 
interest which bring the Peruvians, 
the Brazilians, or the natives of North 
America, to clothe themselves with the 
products of our industry ; and, on the 
other hand, they will gladly sell to us 
their commodities through the sam^ 
all-powerful impulse, provided we offer 
for them a more tempting price than 
they will command in other markets. 

We have thus hastily and incident- 
ally glanced at a subject which we 
predict will speedily force itself upon 
the attention of our politicians; and 
we know of nothing that would be so 
likely to conduce to a diminution of 
our burdens, by reducing the charges 
of the army, navy, and ordnance, 
(amounting to fourteen millvcras* -as^r 
nually,^ as ^ ptoyet uxA'ert^X.'ax^^vw^ o\ 
our reiatwe pos\tikOT\. v^VOsi x^'s^^^*^ '^'^ 
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our colonial possessions * We are 
aware that no power was ever yet 
known, voluntarily, to give up the 
dominion over a part of its territory. 
But if it could be made manifest to 
the trading and industrious portions 
of this nation, who have no honours, 
or interested ambition of any kind, at 
stake in the matter, that, whilst our 
dependencies are supported at an 
expense to them, in direct taxation, of 
more than five millions annually, they 
serve but as gorgeous and ponderous 
appendages to swell our ostensible 
grandeur, but, in reality, to complicate 
and magnify our government expen- 
diture, without improving our balance 
of trade — surely, under such circum- 
stances, it wduld become at least a 
question for anxious inquiry with a 
people so overwhelmed with debt, 
whether those colonies should not be 
suffered to support and defend them- 
selves, as separate and independent 
existences. 

Adam Smith, more than sixty years 
ago, promulgated his doubts of the 
wisdom and profitableness of our' 
colonial policy; at a time, be it. well 
remembered, when we were excluded, 
by the mother countries, from the 
South American markets, and when 
our West Indian possessions appeared 
to superficial minds an indispensable 
source of vast wealth to the British 
empire. Had he lived to our day, to 
behold the United States of America, 
after freeing themselves from the 
dominion of the mother country, be- 
come our largest and most friendly 
commercial connection — ^had he lived 
also to behold the free states of South 
America only prevented from out- 
stripping in magnitude all our other 
customers by the fetters which an 
absurd law of exclusive dealing with 
those very West Indian Colonies has 
imposed on our commerce — how fully 
must his opinions have coincided with 
all that we have urged on this subject ! 



* /T&e charges for army, navy and ordnance 
ror the year j86£, amounted to jC2S,28o,g2i.'] 



Here let us observe, that it is worthy 
of surprise how little progress has 
been made in the study of that science 
of which Adam Smith was, more than 
half a century ago, the great luminary. 
We regret that no society has been 
formed for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating a knowledge of the just prin- 
ciples of trade. Whilst agriculture 
can boast almost as many associa- 
tions as there are British counties; 
whilst every city in the kingdom con- 
tains its botanical, phrenological, or 
mechanical institutions, and these 
again possess their periodical journals, 
(and not merely these, for even VMr 
sends forth its United Service Maga- 
zine,) — we possess no association of 
traders, united together for the com- 
mon object of enlightening the world 
upon a question so little understood, 
and so loaded with obloquy, as free 
trade. 

We have our Banksian, our Lin- 
naean, our Hunterian Societies ; and 
why should not at least our greatest 
commercial and manufacturing towns 
possess their Smithian Societies, de- 
voted to the purpose of promulgating 
the beneficent truths of the •' Wealth of 
Nations ?" Such institutions, by pro- 
moting a correspondence with similar 
societies that would probably be orgar 
nized abroad, (for it is our example 
in questions affecting commerce that 
strangers follow), might contribute to 
the spread of liberal and just views of 
political science, and thus tend to 
ameliorate the restrictive policy of 
foreign governments, through the legi- 
timate influence of the opinions of 
their people. 

Nor would such societies be fruitless 
at home. Prizes might be offered for 
the best essays on the com question ; 
or lecturers might be sent to enlighten 
the agriculturists, and to invite dis- 
cussion upon a subject so difficult and 
of such paramount interest to all. 

The question of the policy or justice 
of prohibiting the export of machinery 
might be brought to the test of public 
1 discMssioTv; these, and a thousand 
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other questions might, with usefulness, 
engage the attention of such associa- 
tions. 

But to return to the consideration 
of the subject more immediately be- 
fore us. 

It will be seen, from the arguments 
and facts we have urged, and arer 
about to lay before our readers, that 
we entertain no fears that our interests 
would be likely to suffer from the 
aggrandizement of a Christian power 
at the expense of Turkey, even should 
that power be Russia. On the con- 
trary, we have no hesitation in avow- 
ing it as our deliberate conviction, 
that not merely Great Britain, but the 
entire civilized world, will have reason 
to congratulate itself, the moment 
when that territory again falls beneath 
the sceptre of any other European 
power whatever. Ages must elapse 
before its favoured region will become, 
as it is by nature destined to become, 
the seat and centre of commerce, 
civilization, and true religion ; but the 
first step towards this consummation 
must hie to convert Constantinople 
again into that which every lover of 
humanity and peace longs to behold 
it— the capital of a Christian people. 
Nor let it be objected by more en- 
lightened believers, that the Russians 
would plant that corrupted branch of 
our religion, the Greek Church, on the 
spot where the first Christian monarch 
erected a temple to the true faith of 
1 the Apostles. We are no advocates 
of that Church, with its idolatrous 
. worship and pantomimic ceremonials, 
fit only to delude the most degraded 
and ignorant minds ; but we answer — 
put into a people's hands the Bible in 
lieu of the Koran — let the religion of 
Mahomet give place to that of Jesus 
Christ; and human reason, aided by 
the printing-press and the commerce 
of the world, will not fail to erase the 
errors which time, barbarism, or the 
cunning of its priesthood, may have 
engrafted upon it. 

But to descend from these higher 
motives to the question of our own 
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interests, to which, probably, as poli- 
ticians, we ought to confine our con- 
sideration. 

Nothing, we confess, appears so 
opposed to the facts of experience, as 
the belief which has been so indus- 
triously propagated in this country, 
that Russia, if she held the keys of 
the Dardanelles, would exclude all 
trade from the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Marmora. The writer so often 
quoted, says — " On the occupation of 
the Dardanelles, disappears the im- 
portance of our possessions in the 
Levant. They were only valuable 
because the Turks held these straits. 
Wh6n Russia is there, they are value- 
less, and will soon be untenable." It 
might be a sufficient reply to these 
assertions, unsupported by facts or 
reasoning, to demand of what use will 
these maritime possessions be to 
Russia, or any other power, unless 
for the purposes of trade ? Why did 
the government of St. Petersburgh, 
for nearly a century, bend a steady 
and longing eye on the ports of the 
Euxine, but for the facilities which 
the possession of one of them would 
give to the traffic between the interior 
provinces of Russia and the Medi- 
terranean ? 

We write, however, with no motive 
but to disabuse the public mind on an 
important question ; and as we prefer 
in all cases to appeal to facts, we shall 
here give a few particulars of the rise 
and progress of the only commercial 
port of consequence as yet established 
in the Black Sea. 

The first stone of the town of 
Odessa was laid, by order of Cathe- 
rine, in 1792. 

Previously to this, the Euxine was 
so little visited by our mariners, that 
every kind of absurd story was ad- 
vanced and credited respecting the 
danger of its navigation ; . the very 
name was held to be only synonymous 
with the black and dismal character 
of its storms, ot tVie -^riXoxjkS mYsX.^ 
that it was itoia^me^ coxv^X-^siJC^ 
shrouded its SMxia.ce. tVe^ T>^axJfe^ 
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was, in a like spirit of credulity, sus- 
pected to pour from its channel so 
vast a deposit of mud as to fill the 
Black Sea with shoals, that threat- 
ened, in the course of a few ages, to 
convert its waters into dry land; 
whilst this river, the noblest in Europe, 
sealed by Turkish jealousy, thus blot- 
ting out, as it were, from commercial 
existence, that vast pastoral district 
through which it flowed — this stream, 
whose course lay almost in the centre 
of Christendom, was as little known 
as the great yellow river of China. 

Odessa has fully equalled the rapid 
commercial rise of St. Petersburgh, 
to which only in importance it is now 
the second in the Russian empire. 
These two ports, which we are taught 
to believe belong to the most anti- 
commercial people, present, singu- 
larly enough, the two most astonishing 
instances in Europe of quick advances 
in wealth, trade, and population. 



The population of Odessa is esti» 
mated at 40,000 souls. The exporta- 
tion of tallow has increased in two 
years twenty-fold ; thus civilizing and 
enriching extensive districts which 
must have remained in comparative 
barbarism, had not this outlet been 
found for their produce. During the 
same time, the breed of sheep has 
been much improved in these vast 
southern regions of the Russian terri- 
tory, by the introduction of the meri- 
noes ; and the consequent increase of 
the export of wool has been very con- 
siderable. 

The amount of imports is stated at 
30,000,000 roubles. 

We subjoin a statement of the 
movement of Russian and British 
shipping at this port, to show that 
here, as at St. Petersburgh and else- 
where, the commerce of England finds 
a proportionate extension with the 
trade of other countries. 



SHIPPING AT ODESSA.* 
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38 
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172 
147 


194 
169 


155 
81 
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This town has latterly been declared 
a free port, with exemption from taxes ; 
and, therefore, we cannot but antici- 
pate for it a much more rapid career 
in the time to come. 



* M'Culloch's Dictionary, p. 858; a work of 

unrivalled labour and usefulness, which ought 

to have a place in the library of every merchant 

or reader who feels interested in the commerce 

and statistics of the world. We will quote 

from another part of this valuable work, the 

opinion oi the author upon the . influences of 

/Russian sway in this quarter : — " On the 

fr//o/e, however, a gradual improvement is 



Already have its merchants ap- 
peared as our customers on the Ex- 
change of Manchester; and it only 
requires that we remove our suicidal 
restrictions on the import of com, to 



taking place; and whatever objections may, 
on other grounds, be made to the encroach* 
ments of Russia in this quarter, there can be 
no doubt that, by introducing comparative 
security and good order into the countries 
under her authority, she has materially 
improved their condition, and accelerated 
their progress to a more advanced state." — 
P. 1108. 
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render Odessa ultimately one of the 
chief contributors to the trade of 
Liverpool. 

The influence of Russia, since she 
has gained a settlement on the shores 
of the Euxine, has been successfully 
exercised in throwing open the navi- 
gation of its waters, with those of the 
Danube, to the world ; and this noble 
river has at length been subjected to 
the dominion of steam, which will, 
beyond all other agents, tend most 
rapidly to bring the population of its 
banks within the pale of civilization. 
A Danube Steam Navigation Joint 
Stock Company has been projected, 
and will, in all probability, be in ope- 
ration next summer ; and, as this will 
give the route from the west of Europe 
to Turkey, by the way of Vienna, the 
preference, there is no reason to doubt 
that eventually this river will enjoy a 
considerable traffic both of passengers 
and merchandize. 

We have probably said sufficient to 
prove, from facts, that Russia is not 
an anti-commercial nation. 

We have endeavoured likewise to 
show that alarms for the safety of our 
eastern possessions ought not to 
induce us to go to war to check a 
movement three thousand miles re- 
moved from their capital; and to 
those who are inspired with fear for 
our European commerce, from the 
aggrandizement of Russia, we have 
answered by showing that Napo- 
leon, when he had all Europe at his 
feet, could not diminish our trade 
eight per cent. 

What then remains to be urged in 
favour of the policy of this Govern- 
ment putting its over-taxed people to 
the cost of making warlike demonstra- 
tions in favour of Turkey? At the 
moment when we write, a British 
fleet is wintering in the gulf of Vourla, 
the cost of which, at a low estimate, 
probably exceeds two millions, to say 
nothing of living materiel; and this is 
put in requisition in behalf of a coun- 
try with which we carry on a com- 
merce less in annual amount than is 



turned over by either of two trading 
concerns that we could name in the 
city of London ! 

But we are to await a regeneration 
of this Mahometan empire. Our 
arms, we are told, are not only to 
defend its territory, but to reorganize 
or reconstruct the whole Turkish 
government, and to bestow upon its 
subjects improved political institutions. 
Let us hear what the pamphlet before 
us says upon this subject, and let it 
be borne in mind that the writer's 
sentiments have been applauded by 
some of our influential journals:—* 
"It is the policy of England which 
alone can save her : it is therefore no 
trivial or idle investigation which we 
have undertaken, since it is her politi- 
cal elements that we have to embody 
into a new political instrument." — 
P. 54. Again — "In the capital, in the 
meanest villages, in the centre of 
communications, on the furthest fron- 
tiers, a feeling of vague but intense 
expectation is spread, which will not 
be satisfied with less at our hands than 
internal reorganization and external 
independence." — P. 62. Again — "Un- 
less anticipated by visible interven- 
tion on the part of England, which 
will relieve them from the permanent 
menace of the occupation of the capi- 
tal, and which will impose on the govern- 
ment (!) the necessity of a change of 
measures, a catastrophe is inevitable." 
-^P. 63. And again— "An empire 
which in extent, in resources, in popu- 
lation, in position, and in individual 
qualities and courage — in all, in fact, 
save instruction — is one of the greatest 
on the face of the earth, is brought to 
look with ardent expectation for the 
arrival of a foreign squadron, and a 
body of auxiliaries in its capital, and 
to expect from their presence the refor- 
mation of internal abuses (!) and the 
restoration of its political indepen- 
dence." — P. 73. 

To protect Turkey against her 
neighbour, Russia — to Sifcie^^ *Cci& 
Turks against tYveVx owo. ^o^erossveoX 
— to force on t\ie \a.ttet ^ c.ot^^'csX^^'^v^^ 
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; suppose — to redress all internal 
grievances in a. state where there is no 
law but despotism I Here, then, in a 
word, is the " trifiixg succour " (p, l) 
which we are c^ed on to render our 
ancient all^; and if the people of 
Great Britain desired to add another 
conple of hundreds of millions to their 
debt, we think a scheme is discovered 
by which they may be gratified, with- 

t seeking for quarrels in any other 

If such propositions as these are, 
however, to be received gravely, it 
_ might be suggested to inquire, would 
Russia, would Austria, remain pos- 
:, whilst another power sent her 
squadrons and her armies from ports 
a thousand mUes distant to take pos- 
session of the capital and supersede 
the eoverrmient of their adjoining 
neighbour ? Would there be no such 
thing as Russian or Austrian jealousy 
of British aggrandizement, and might 
net our Quixotic labours in behalf of 
Mahometan regsneration be possibly 
erplesed by the co-operation of those 
'owers ? These questions present to 
s the full extent of the dilemma in 
which we must be placed, if we ever 
attempt an internal interference with 
the Ottoman territory. Wilkoui the 
— sent and assistance of Russia and 
tria, we should not be allowed to 
land an army in that country. We 
might, it is true, blockade the Darda- 
nelles, and thus at any time annihilate 
the trade of Constantinople and the 
Black Sea. But our interests would 
suffer by such a step; and the object 
of intermeddling at all is, of course, to 
benefit, and not destroy our trade, 
must, then, if we would remodel 
Turkey, act in conjunction with Rus- 
sia. Austria, and France. Would the 
two former of these powers be likely 
lend a very sincere and disinterested 
co-operation, or must we prepare for 
a game of intrigues and protocols ?* 



These are the probable conse- 
quences of our interposing in the case 
of Turkey ; and. from the danger of 
which, the only alternative lies in a 
strict neutrality. We are aware that 
it would be a novel case for England 
to remain passive, whilst a struggle 
was going on between two European 
powers ; and we know; also, that Uiere 
IS a predilection for continental poli- 
tics amongst the majority of our coun- 
trymen, that would render it extremely 
difficult for any administration to 
preserve peace under such circum- 
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Ihe aiFalr la, [hat Ihinga are quite bb compli- 
cated now BB they we« a week after the bnak- 
Ing aut c>r the Rerolution. Hen we lare a 
fleet reaching from Gibrallar to the Dania- 

Jsan which our (the British) (nverament has 
pay the Intcreal of it." ' Amusingly enough. 
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stances. Public opinion must undergo 
a change; our ministers must no 
longer be held responsible for the 
every-day political quarrels all over 
Europe; nor, when an opposition 
member of Parliament, or an opposi- 
tion journalist,* wishes to assail a 
foreign secretary, must he be suffered 
to taunt him with neglect of the 
hotiour of Great Britain, if he should 
prudently abstain from involving her 
in the dissensions that afflict distant 
communities. 

There is no remedy for this but in 
the wholesome exercise of the people's 
opinion in behalf of their own in- 
terests. The middle and industrious 
classes of England can have no in- 
terest apart from the preservation of 
peace. The honours, the fame, the 
emoluments of war belong not to 
them ; the battle-plain is the harvest- 
field of the aristocracy, watered with 
the blood of the people. 

We know of no means by which a 
body of members in the reformed 
House of Commons could so fairly 
achieve for itself the patriotic title of 
a national party, as by associating for 
the common object of deprecating all 
intervention on our part in continental 
politics. Such a party might well 
comprise every representative of our 



* Extract from a London paper, October 22, 
1834 : — ** As at home, so abroad ; the Whigs 
have failed in all their negociations, and not 
one question have they settled, except the 
passing of a Reform Bill and a Poor Law Bill. 
The Dutch question is undecided j the French 
are still at Ancona ; Don Carlos is fighting in 
Spain : Don Miguel and his adherents are pre- 
paring for a new conflict in Portugal ; Turkey 
and l^ypt are at daggers drawn ; Switzerland 
is quarrelling with her neighbouring states 
about Italian refugees ; Frankfort is occupied 
by Prussian troops, in violation of the treaty 
of Vienna; Algiers is being made a large 
French colony, in violation of the promises 
made to the contrary by France in 1829 and 
1830 ; ten thousand Polish nobles are still pro- 
scribed and wandering in Europe; French 
gaols are full of political offenders, who, when 
liberated or acquitted, will begin again to con- 
spire. In one word nothing is terminated." 
It is plain that, if this writer had his will, the 
Whigs would leave nothing in the world for 
Vxovidence to attend to. 
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manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tricts, and would, we doubt not, very 
soon embrace the majority of a power- 
ful House of Commons. At some 
future election, we may probably see 
the test of •• «(? foreign politics" applied 
to those who offer to become the 
representatives of free constituencies. 
Happy would it have been for us, and 
well for our posterity, had such a 
feeling predominated in this country 
fifty years ago ! But although, since 
the peace, we have profited so little 
by the bitter experience of the revolu- 
tionary wars as to seek a participation 
in all the subsequent continental 
squabbles, and though we are bound 
by treaties, or involved in guarantees, 
with almost every state of Europe; 
still the coming moment is only the 
more proper for adopting the true 
path of national policy, which always 
lies open to us. 

We say the coming moment is only 
the more fit for withdrawing ourselves 
from foreign politics ; and surely there 
are signs in Europe that fully justify 
the sentiment. With France, still in 
the throes of her last revolution, con- 
taining a generation of young and 
ardent spirits, without the resources 
of commerce, and therefore burning 
for the excitement and emplo3ntnent 
of war ; with Germany, Prussia, Hun- 
gary, Austria,* and Italy, all depen- 
dent for tranquillity upon the fragile 
bond of attachment of their subjects 
to a couple of aged paternal monarchs ; 
with Holland and Belgium, each 
sword in hand ; and with Turkey, not 
so much yielding to the pressure of 
Russia, as sinking beneath an inevit- 
able religious and political destiny; 
— surely, with such elements of dis- 
cord as these fermenting all over 
Europe, it becomes more than ever 
our duty to take natural shelter from 
a storm, from entering into which we 
could hope for no benefits, but might 
justly dread renewed sacrifices. 



\ 



• * Since WTVWtv^tVvXsA'tv^ ^w.'Ocv o"L >(isx^ '«-'w^- 
peror of Axxstna \s aLTvtvowxvct^. 
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Nor do we think it would tend less 
to promote the ulterior benefit of our 
continental neighbours than our own, 
were Great Britain to refrain from 
participating in the conflicts that may 
arise around her. An onward move- 
ment of constitutional liberty must 
continue to be made by the less ad- 
vanced nations of Europe, so long as 
one of its greatest families holds out 
the example of liberal and enlightened 
freedom. England, by calmly direct- 
. ing her undivided energies to the 
purifying of her own internal institu- 
tions, to the emancipation of her com- 
merce — above all, to the unfettering 
of her press from its excise bonds — 
would, by thus serving as it were for 
the beacon of other nations, aid more 
effectually the cause of political pro- 
gression all over the continent, than 
she could possibly do by plunging 
herself into the strife of European 
wars. 

For, let it never be forgotten, that 
it is not by means of war that states 
are rendered fit for the enjoyment of 
constitutional freedom; on the con- 
trary, whilst terror and bloodshed 
reign in the land, involving men's 
minds in the extremities of hopes and 
fears, there can be no process of 
thought, no education going on, by 
which alone can a people be prepared 
for the enjoyment of rational liberty. 
Hence, after a struggle of twenty 
years, begun in behalf of freedom, no 
sooner had the wars of the French 
revolution terminated, than all the 
nations of the continent fell back 
again into their previous- state of 
political servitude, and from which 
they have, ever since the peace, been 
qualifying to rescue themselves, by the 
gradual process of intellectual ad- 
vancement. Those who, from an 
eager desire to aid civilization, wish 
that Great Britain should interpose 
in the dissensions of neighbouring 
states, would do wisely to study, in 
the history of their own country, how 
jve// a people can, by the force and 
v/rtue of native elements, and without 



external assistance of any kind,, work 
out their own political regeneration : 
they might learn too, by their own 
annals, that it is only when at peace 
with other states that a nation finds 
the leisure for looking within itself, 
and discovering the means to accom- 
plish great domestic ^meliorations. 

To those generous spirits we would 
urge, that, in the present day, com- 
merce is the grand panacea, which, 
like a beneficent medical discovery, 
will serve to inoculate with the 
healthy and saving taste for civiliza- 
tion all the nations of the world. Not 
a bale of merchandize leaves our 
shores, but it bears the seeds of intel- 
ligence and fruitful thought to the 
members of some less enlightened* 
community ; not a merchant visits our 
seats of manufacturing industry, but 
he returns to his own country the 
missionary of freedom, peace, and 
good government— whilst our steam- 
boats, that now visit every port of 
Europe, and our miraculous railroads,, 
that are the talk of all nations, are the 
advertisements and vouchers for the 
value of our enlightened institutions. 

In closing this part of our task, we 
shall only add, that, whatever other 
plea may in future be allowed to in- 
duce us to embark in £t continental 
conflict, we trust we have proved, that 
so far as our commerce is concerned, 
it can neither be sustained nor greatly 
injured abroad by force or violence. 
The foreign customers who visit our 
markets are not brought hither through 
fears of the power or the influence of 
British diplomatists : they are not 
captured by our fleets and armies: 
and as little are they attracted by 
feelings of love for us ; for that " there 
is no friendship in trade," is a maxim 
equally applicable to nations and to 
individuals. It is solely from the 
promptings of self-interest, that the 
merchants of Europe, as of the rest 
of the world, send their ships to our 
ports to be freighted with the products 
of our labour. The self-same impulse 
drew a\\ nations, aX diffexent periods 
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y, to Tyre, to Venice, and to 
am ; and if, in the revolution 
and events, a country should 
d ^which is probable) whose 
ma woollens shall be cheaper 
>se of England and the rest of 
Id, then to that spot — even 
it, by supposition, be buried 
emotest nook of the globe— 
:he traders of the earth flock ; 
human power, no fleets or 



armies, will prevent Manchester, Li- 
verpool, and Leeds, from sharing the 
fate of their once proud predecessors 
in Holland, Italy, and Phoenicia * 



* Lest it might be said that we are advocat- 
ing Russian objects of ambition, we think it 
necessary to observe, that we trust the entire 
spirit of this pamphlet will show that we are 
not of Russian politics. Our sole aim is the jtut 
interests of England) regardless of the objects 
of other nations. 
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Whilst, within the last twenty 
years ,our sympathies have gone forth 
over the whole of Europe, in quest of 
nations suffering from, or rising up 
against the injustice of their rulers ; 
whilst Italy, Greece, Spain, France, 
Portugal, Turkey, Belgium, and Po- 
land, have successively filled the news- 
papers with tales of their domestic 
wrongs ; and whilst our diplomatists, 
fleets, and armies have been put in 
motion at enormous cost, to carry ojir 
counsel, or, if needful, our arms, to 
the assistance of the people of these 
remote regions ; it is an unquestion- 
able fact, that the population of a 
great portion of our own empire has,- 
at the same time, presented a grosser 
spectacle of moral and physical de- 
basement than is to be met with in 
the whole civilized world. 

If an intelligent foreigner, after hav- 
ing travelled through England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, and enjoyed the 
exhibition of wealth, industry, and 
hapf iness, afforded everywhere by the 
population of these realms, were, when 
upon the eve of departing for the 
shores of Ireland, to be warned of the 
scenes of wretchedness and want that 
awaited him in that country, he would 
naturally assume the cause in some 
such question as this : — " The people 
are no doubt indolent, and destitute of 
t^e energy that belongs to the English 



character ?" If it were answered, 
that, so far from such being the case, 
the Irish are the hardiest labourers on 
earth ; that the docks and canals of 
England, and the railroads of Ame- 
rica, are the produce of their toil ; in 
short, that they are the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for other 
nations — then the next inquiry from 
this stranger would probably be in 
some such form as this : — " But their 
soil no doubt is barren, and their cli- 
mate inhospitable : nature has, besides, 
probably denied to them the rivers 
and harbours which are essential to 
commerce ?" What would be his sur- 
prise to be answered, that, in natural 
fertility, and in the advantages of na- 
vigable streams, lakes, and harbours, 
Ireland is more favoured than Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Wales.* 



♦ *• And sure it is yet a most beautiful and 
sweet country as any is under heaven, being 
stored throughout with many goodly rivers, 
replenished with all sorts of fish most abun- 
dantly, sprinkled with many very sweet islands 
and goodly lakes, like inland seas that will 
carry even shippes upon their waters ; adorned 
with goodly woods, even fit for buildine of 
houses and shippes so commodiously, as that, 
if some princes in the world had them, they 
would soon hope to be lords of all the seas, 
of all the world ; also full of very good ports 
and havens opening upon England, as inviting 
us to come unto them, to see what excellent 
commodities that country can afford ; besides, 
the soyle Vtse\ie fvt to 7te\<5i aWVAtvde of fruit 
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Where, then, shall we seek for the 
causes of the poverty and barbarism 
that afflict this land ? How shall we 
be able to account for the fact, that 
commerce and civilization, which 
have, from the earliest ages, journeyed 
westward, and in their course have 
even stayed to •nrich the marshes of 
the Aiiriatic and the fens of Holland, 
should have passed over, in their rapid 
flight to the New World, a spot more 
calculated by nature than almost any 
besides, to be the seat of a great inter- 
nal and external trade ? 

We do not profess to be able to dis- 
olose all the precise causes of the de- 
pressed fate of Ireland ; still less do 
we pretend to offer a p^acea for all 
the ills that afflict her. Our object in 
introducing the subject here is, to 
show the absurdity and injustice of 
that policy which leads us to seek 
amongst other nations for objects of 
compassion and care, and to ne^ect 
the urgent demands that are made 
upon us at our very door. 

The strongest ground of grievance 
that we have ever heard alleged against 
us by intelligent Irishmen, unimbued 
with party feelings, is the total neglect 
and ignorance of their country that 
prevail amongst the people of Eng- 
land. To the middle classes of this 
country, as to an impartial tribunal, 
untainted by the venom of their poli- 
tical and religious factions, a large 
portion of the Irish people look for 
the probable regeneration of their un- 
happy country. Without this tardy 
effort of justice at our hands, they wiU 
never be able to escape from the vor- * 
tex of their social distractions. This 
patriotic party, including so much of 
the intelligence and industry #f Ire- 
land, claim from their fellow-subjects 
on this side of the Channel, (and they 
have a right to claim it), such a con- 
sideration of their country, its popu- 



that shall be committed thereunto. And 
^tly, the heavens most mild and temperate, 
though somewhat more moist than the parts 
towards the east, "Sptmer. 



lation and resources, its history, insti- 
tutions, and . geography-^ in fact, just 
such a study of Ireland is shall give 
them a knowledge of its anomalous 
physical and moral state. 

It is almost incredible how little is 
known of this, one of the largest both 
in area and population of the four di- 
visions of the kingdom. Let any one 
of our readers take a person of average 
intelligence, and ask him which is the 
finest river in the United Kingdom : 
he will answer, probably, the Thames, 
the Humber, or the Severn ; it is 
ten to one against his naming the 
Shannon. 

We will venture to say that there 
are as many individuals in England 
conversant with the city of New York 
and the course of the Hudson, as 
there are who are acquainted with the 
topography of Limerick, and the banks 
of the largest river in the British 
empire. 

The past fate of Ireland, like the 
present conditio^ of its people, pre- 
sents to our view an anomaly that has 
no parallel in the history of nations. 
During all that period of time which 
has sufficed to enable the other states 
in Europe to emerge from barbarism 
— some to attain their zenith of glory 
and again decay, others to continue at 
the summit of prosperity — Ireland has 
never enjoyed one age of perfect secu- 
rity or peace. She has, consequently, 
unlike every other nation, no era of 
literature, commerce, or the arts to 
boast of; nay, she does not exhibit, in 
her annals, an instance in which she 
has put forth in war a combined force 
to merit even the savage honours of 
military or naval fame. 

Poets have feigned a golden age for 
this, as for every other country ; but 
it never existed, except in the pages of 
romance. Ireland never was, at any 
known period of her history, more 
tranquil or happy than at this day. 
She has, from the first, been the vcl- 
cessant ptey oi ^\?»cot^, \^oQ$il^^^> 
and famine. 

We. w\io are ioii^ oi ^^^i^^sL ^«^'^ 
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into the foundations of causes, incline 
to assign, as one reason of the adverse 
condition of this island, the circum- 
stance of the Romans never having 
colonized it. That people, by depos- 
ing the petty chiefs, and gathering and 
compressing their septs into one com- 
munion — by inoculating the natives 
with a love of discipline — by deposit- 
ing amongst them the seeds of the 
arts, and imparting a taste for civiliza- 
tion — would, probably, have given to 
them that unity and consistency, as 
one people, the want of which has 
been the principal source of all their 
weakness and misfortune. Had the 
Romans occupied for three centuries 
such a country as this, they would 
perhaps have left it, on their depar- 
ture from Britain, more advanced, in 
all respects, than it proved to be in 
the sixteenth century. 

But whatever were the causes of the 
early degradation of this country, 
there can be. no doubt that England 
has, during tlie last two centuries, by 
discouraging the commerce of Ireland 
— thus striking at the very root of 
civilization — rendered herself respon- 
sible for much of the barbarism that 
at the present day afflicts it. 

However much the conduct of Eng- 
land towards the sister island, in 
this particular, may have been dwelt' 
upon for party purposes, it is so 
bad as scarcely to admit oif exaggera- 
tion. 

The first restrictions put upon the 
Irish trade, were in the reign of 
Charles II. ; and from that time, 
down to the era when the United 
Volunteers of Ireland stepped for- 
ward to rescue their country from its 
oppressors, (the only incident, by the 
way, in the chronicles of Ireland, 
deserving the name of a really na- 
tional effort,) our policy was directed, 
incessantly, to the destruction of the 
foreign trade of that country. Every 
attempt at manufacturing industry, 
with one exception, was likewise mer- 
cjlessly uipped in the bud. Her na- 
turaJ capabilities might, for example. 



have led the people to the making of 
glass; it was enacted, that no glass 
should be allowed to be exported from 
Ireland, and its importation, except 
from England, was also prohibited. 
Her soil, calculated for the pasturing 
of sheep, would have yielded wool 
equal to the best English qualities ; 
an absolute prohibition was laid on 
its exportation, and King William, in 
addressing the British Parliament, de- 
clared that he would " do everything 
in his power to discourage the woollen 
manufacture of Ireland." Down to 
the year 1779, we find that the export 
of woollen goods from that islai^d 
remained wholly interdicted. 

Not only was her commerce with 
the different ports of Europe fettered 
by the imposition of restrictions upon 
every valuable product that could in- 
terfere with the prosperity of England ; 
not only was all trade with Asia and 
the east of Europe excluded by the 
charters which wore granted to the 
companies of London ; but her ports 
w^re actually sealed against the trade 
of the American colonies. Although 
Ireland presented to the ships of 
North America the nearest and the 
noblest havens in Europe, and ap- 
peared to be the natural landing-place 
for the products of the New World, 
her people were deprivecj of all benefit 
— nay, they were actually made to 
suffer loss and inconvenience from 
their favoured position ; laws were 
passed, prohibiting the importation of 
American commodities into Ireland, 
without first landing them in some 
port of England or Wales, whilst the 
export of Irish products to the colo- 
nies, excepting through some British 
port, w^ also interdicted. 

If wePadd to this, that a law was en- 
acted, preventing beef or live cattle 
from being exported to England, some 
idea may be formed of the commer- 
cial policy of this country towards 
Ireland — a policy savouring more of 
the mean and sordid tyranny of the 
individual huckster over his poorer 
rival, than of any uobler oppression 
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that is wont to characterize the acts 
of victorious nations. 

Need we wonder that, at this mo- 
ment, the entire foreign commerce of 
Ireland does not much exceed the 
trade of one second-rate port of Scot- 
land?* 

There are those who think the Irish 
genius is unsuited to that eager and 
persevering pursuit of business which 
distinguishes the English people ; and 
they argue that, but for this, the na- 
tives of a region in all respects so 
£a,vourable to commerce, must have 
triumphed over the obstacles that 
clogged their industry. 

There is, we believe, one cause ex- 
isting, less connected with the injus- 
tice of England, and to which we are 
about to allude, why Ireland is below 
us, and other Protestant nations, in 
the scale of civilization; yet, if we 
look to the prosperity of her staple 
manufacture — the only industry that 
was tolerated by the Government of 
this country — it warrants the pre- 
sumption, that, under similar favour- 
ing circumstances, her woollens, or, 
inde^, her cottons, might, equally 
with her linens, have survived a com- 
petition with the fabrics of Great 
Britain. 

But there exists, apart from all in- 
tolerant or party feelings on the ques- 
tkm, a cause, and we believe a primary 
one, of the retrograde position, as 
ampared with England and Scotland, 
in which we find Ireland at the pre- 
sent day, in the circumstance of the 
Roman Catholic religion being the 
faith of its people. Let us not be 
misunderstood — our business does not 
lie in polemics, and far be it from us 
to presume to decide which mode of 
wo^ip may be most acceptable to 
the great Author, of our being. We 
wish to speak only of the tendency, 
which, judging from facts that are 
before us, Uiis Church has to retard 
the secular prosperity of nations. 
Probably there is no country in 

* Dundee. 



which the effects of the Catholic and 
Reformed religions upon the temporal 
career of communities may be more 
fairly tested than in Switzerland. Of 
twenty-two cantons, ten are, "in the 
majority of the population, Catholic ; 
eight, Protestant; and the remaining 
four are mixed, in nearly equal pro-, 
portions of Protestants and Catholics. 
Those cantons in which the Catholic 
faith prevails are wholly pastoral in 
their pursuits, possessing no com- 
merce or manufacturing industry, be- 
yond the rude products of domestic 
labour. Of the mixed cantons, three* 
are engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton ; and it is a remarkable feature 
in the industry of these, that the Ca- 
tholic portion of their population is 
wholly addicted to agricultural, and 
the Protestant section to commercial 
pursuits. All the eight Protestant 
cantons are, more or less, engaged in 
manufactures. 

Nor must we omit to add, which 
every traveller in Switzerland will 
have seen, that, in the education of 
the people, the cleanliness of the 
towns, the commodiousness of the 
inns, and the quality of the roads, 
the Protestant cantons possess a great 
superiority over their Catholic neigh- 
bours — ^whilst such is the difference 
in the value of land, that an estate in 
Friburg, a Catholic canton, possess- 
ing a richer soil than that of Berne, 
from which it is divided only by a 
rivulet, is worth one-third less than 
the same extent of property in the 
latter Protestant district. 

Such are the circumstances, as we 
find them in comparing one portion of 
the Swiss territory with another. The 
facts are still more striking if we view 
them in relation to the States imme- 
diately around them. 

Switzerland, being an inland dis- 
trict, far removed from the sea, is 
compelled to resort to Havre, Genoa, 
or Frankfort, for the supply of the 
raw materials of bet mdwsXx^ \ >«\xv.Odl 

* AppcnzeW, St. Ga\\, ^tiA. Ksit^^x^^. 
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are transported by land, three, four, 
or five hundred miles, through Catholic 
states, for the purpose of fabrication ; 
and the goods are afterwards, recofl- 
veyed tb the same ports for exporta- 
tion to America or the Levant ; ^ here, 
notwithstanding this heavy expense of 
transit, and although Switzerland pos- 
sesses no mineral advantages, they 
sustain a prosperous competition with 
their more favoured, but less indus- 
trious neighbours and rivals. 

If we refer to France, we shall 'find 
that a large depot of manufacturing 
industry has been formed upon the 
extreme inland frontier of her terri- 
tory on the Rhine, where her best 
cottons are fabricated and printed,, 
and conveyed to the metropolis, about 
three hundred miles ofif, for sale. 
Alsace, the Protestant district we 
allude to, contains no local advan- 
tages, no iron or coals ; it is upwards 
of four hundred miles distant from 
the port through which the raw mate- 
rials of its manufactures are obtained, 
and from whence they are conveyed, 
entirely by land, passing through 
Paris, to which city the goods are 
destined to be again returned. Thus 
are these commodities transported, 
over-land, more than seven hundred 
miles, for no other assignable reason, 
except that they may be subjected to 
the labour of Protestant hands. 

Germany gives us additional facts 
to the same purport. If we divide 
this empire into north and south, we 
shall find the former, containing Prus- 
sia, Saxony, &c., to be chiefly Protes- 
tant, and to comprise nearly all the 
manufacturing and commercial inte- 
rests of the country ; whilst the latter 
are principally Catholic, and almost 
whoUy addicted to agriculture. Edu- 
cation, likewise, follows the same law 
here as in Switzerland ; for, whilst 
the Catholics amount to about twenty 
millions, and possess but five imiver- 
sities, the Protestants support thirteen, 
y with only a population of fourteen 

J^f we turn to Catholic Italy, where 



there is very little manufacturing of any 
kind, we yet find that the commerce 
of the country is principally in the 
hands of foreigners. The merchants 
of Genoa, Naples, Trieste, &c., are 
chiefly British, Swiss, or Germans, 
whose houses, again, have their own 
agents in the principal interior cities ; 
so that the trade of the Italian States 
is in great part transacted by Protes- 
tants. We need scarcely add to these 
statements the fact, which all are ac- 
quainted with, that, in Ireland, the 
staple manufacture is almost wholly 
confined to the Protestant province. 

We shall probably be reminded of 
the former commercial grandeur of 
Spain and the Italian republics. This 
was, however, to a great extent, the 
effect of monopolies, which must, 
from their nature, be of transient 
benefit to nations ; and, moreover, 
they flourished prior to the complete 
triumph of the Reformation ; and our 
object is merely to exhibit a compsr 
rison between Protestant and Catholic 
communities of the same period. Be- 
sides, Spain and Italy have left no 
evidences of the enlightened industry 
of their people ; such as are to be 
seen, for example, to attest th^ energy 
of the Dutch, in the canals and dykes 
of Holland. 

We have.thus briefly glanced at the 
comparative conditions of the Catholic 
and Protestant interests in Europe; 
and, disclaiming, as we do, any theo- 
logical purpose, we trust we may 
demand for our argument, whsft is not 
often accorded to this invidious topic, 
the candid attention of our readers. 
The above facts, then, go far to prove 
that, in human affairs at least, the 
Reformed faith conduces more than 
Catholicism to the prosperity of 
nations. 

We shall not argue that the welfare 
of states, any more than of indivi- 
duals, affords proofs of spiritual supe- 
riority; we will admit that it does 
not: but, if it can be proved from 
facts, (as we think even our intelligent 
and ingeti\iOYLs 'Romaiv. C^NivoVvc Tea- 
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ders will agree we have done,) that 
the Protestant is, more than the Ca- 
tholic faith, conducive to the growth 
of national riches and intelligence, 
then there must be acknowledged to 
exist a cause, independent of misgo- 
vemment, for the present state of 
Ireland, as compared with that of 
Great Britain, for which England 
cannot be held altogether responsible. 

The deficient education of a people 
is, no doubt, a circumstance that must 
tend, in these days, when the physical 
sciences and the arts are so intimately 
blended with manufacturing industry, 
and when commerce itself has become 
a branch of philosophy, to keep them 
in the rear rank of civilized nations ; 
but we think the abhorrence of change 
that characterizes Catholic states, and 
which we shall find not merely to 
afifect religious observances, but to 
pervade all the habits of social life, 
has. even a more powerful influence 
over their destinies. 

In proof of this, if we take the 
pages of Cervantes and Le Sage, and 
compare the portraits and scenes they 
have depicted, with the characters, 
costimies, and customs of the present 
day, we shall find that the Spanish 
people are, after the lapse of so many 
ages, in even the minutest observances, 
wholly unchanged. On the other hand, 
if we look into Shakspeare, or exa- 
mine the canvas of Teniers, we shall 
find that, during the same interval of 
time, the populations of Holland and 
£ngland have been revolutionized in 
all the modes of life, so as scarcely to 
leave one national feature of those 
ages for recognition in our day. 

Ireland has clung tenaciously to her 
characteristics of ancient days. 

" There is a great use among the 
Irish," says Spenser, writing more 
than two hundred years ago, " to 
make great assemblies together upon 
a rath or hill, there to parley, as they 
say, about matters and wrongs be- 
tween township and township, or one 
, private person and another." — Vol. 
viii. p. jgg. Now, no person could, 



by possibility, pass six months in the 
south of Ireland, during the present 
year, but he would be certain to wit- 
ness some gatherings of this nature. 
But who, that has travelled in that 
island, can have failed to be struck 
with that universal feature in the 
dress of the people — the greatcoat ? 
" He maketh his mantle," says Spen- 
ser, speaking of the Irish peasant of 
his time, " his house ; and under it 
covereth himself from, the wrath of 
heaven, from the offence of the earth, 
and from the sight of men. When it 
raineth it is his pent-house ; when it 
bloweth, it is his tent ; when it freez-^ 
eth, it is his tabernacle. In summer, ' 
he can wear it loose ; in winter, he 
can wrap it close ; at all times, he can 
use it; never heavy, never cumber- 
some." — P. 367. We have ourselves 
seen the Irish of our own day, in the 
midst of winter, wrapping the mantle 
close, and we have seen them spread- 
ing it loosely in summer; we have 
seen the peasant, whilst at plough, 
obliged to quit one of the stilts every 
minute for the purpose of adjusting 
the.greatcoat that was tucked clumsily 
round his loins ; and we have beheld 
the labourer at work, with his mantle 
thrown inconveniently over his arms 
and shoulders ; but we have never 
witnessed it thrown aside. In truth, 
it is still the mantle that " hides him 
from the sight of men;" for, like 
charity, it cloaks a multitude of de- 
fects in the garments beneath. 

But it is not in mere externals that 
we shall find the character of Irish 
society unchanged. In the manifesta- 
tions of the passions, in the vehement 
displays of natural feeling, there is, 
amidst the general amelioration of 
the surrounding world, alas ! no im- 
provement here. To quote again 
from the pages of Spenser, an eye- 
witness: — "I saw an old woman, 
which was his foster-mother, take up 
his head, whilst he was quartered, 
and sucked up all \Vv^ VAoo^'^ 'CaaX 
runne thereoute, s^Y'^tv?,, 'Cc^'al "v^^^ 
earthe was not >NOx\i^ Vo ^x\\^^^^\ 
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and, therewith, also steeped her face 
and breast, and tore her hair, crying 
out and shrieking most terribly." — 
Ibid. p. 381. 

Let us compare the above scene, 
which was enacted at the execution of 
one of the turbulent natives of the 
sixteenth century, with the following 
incident that occurred at the late 
Rathcormac tithe tragedy : — 

" I went up to inspect the haggart 
where the carnage occurred, and so 
awful a spectacle I never witnessed ; 
the straw, all saturated wjth human 
gore, so that blood oozed through on 
the pressure of the foot ; and, shock- 
ing to relate, the widow Collins was 
seen to kiss the blood of her sons, 
imprecating God's vengeance on the 
murderers of her children."— Dw6. Ev. 
Post, Dec. 23, 1834. 

Who would imagine that more than 
two centuries have elapsed between 
the dates when these parallel occur- 
rences took place in one and the same 
coimtry ? 

Viewing, as we confessedly do, the 
Roman Catholic religion to be a ^eat 
operating cause against the ameliora- 
tion of the state of Ireland, it becomes 
an interesting question, how it hap- 
pens that we find its dogmas to be 
professed with so much zeal at the 
present day in that country. How 
does it .arise, that whereas, during the 
last three centuries, history exhibits 
nation after nation yielding up its re- 
ligion to those- reforms which time had 
rendered necessary, until nearly the 
whole of northern and western Eu- 
rope has become Protestant — Ireland, 
notwithstanding so much contiguous 
change, still clings, with greater de- 
votion than ever, to the shattered 
tiara of Rome ? That such is the 
case is proved by the evidence of a 
trustworthy author, whose recent tra- 
vels in Ireland we shall have occasion 
to allude to.* 

* " In no country is there more bigotry and 

superstition among the lower orders, or more 

l>/ijjd obedience to the priesthood; in no 



We fervently believe that persecu- 
tion — perhaps honestly devised, but 
still persecution — has done for this 
Church what, under the circumstances, 
nothing besides-could have achieved : 
it has enabled it to resist, not only un- 
scathed, but actually with augmented 
power, the shocks of a free press, and 
the liberalizing influence of the freest 
constitutional government in Europe. 

We shall be told that the epithet 
persecution no longer applies, since 
all civil disabilities are removed from 
our Catholic fellow-subjects ; but, we 
ask, does it not still apply as much in 
principle, though not in degree, to the 
present condition of the Irish Church 
— where six millions of Catholics are 
forced to see the whole tithe of their 
soil possessed by the clergy of one 
million of Protestants — as it did to 
the persecutions of the ancient mar- 
tyrs, or to the auto-da-f6s of modem 
Spain ? Is not the spirit of persecu- 
tion the same, but modified to meet 
the spirit of the age ? 

If we would bring this case home to 
our own feelings, let us suppose that 
the arms of the UYiited States of 
America were to achieve the conquest 
of Great Britain ; we will further sup- 
pose that that country possessed an 
established church, differing in faith 
from our own — for instance, let it be 
imagined to be of the Unitarian 
creed. Now, then, we put it to the 
feelings of our countrymen, would 
they, or would they not, regard it as 
persecution, if they saw the whole of 
the tithes of England diverted from 
their present uses, to be applied to 
the support of a faith which they 
abhorred ? Would it not be felt as 
persecution to be compelled, not 

country is there so much intolerance and zeal 
among the ministers of religion. I do believe, 
that at this moment Catholic Ireland is more 
rife for the re-establishment of the Inquisition 
than any other country in Europe.* —/ni-tt/ 
7 ravels tn Ireland. See the same traveller's de- 
scription of Patrick's Purgatory, Loch Dergh. 
It adds weight to the testimony of this writer 
upon such a subject, when it is recollected tiiat 
he is the aLuttiox ol ** TTa?re\% va. S^ain." 
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D behold their cathedrals and 
les in the hands of the ministers 
by them) detested creed, but 
ids and revenues which apper- 
) them, wrested from their pre- 
)urposes, by the force of a 
ment on the other side of the 
? And, seeing these things, 

it not be felt and suffered as 
ution, if the people of England, 
inging to a man to their national 
I, were impelled by conscience 
;t other temples of worship, and 
their own pockets to maintain 
jected and despised ministers ? 
, to come to the still more im- 
it question, we appeal to the 
3 of our readers, would they, 
such circumstances, be likely 
Dme converts to the religion of 
spoilers and oppressors ; or, 

they not, more probably, 
h such a spirit of resentment 
idi^nation as would render im- 
le a calm or impartial examina- 
f its dogmas ? And would not 
children and their children's 
3n be taught to abhor, even 

they could understand, the 
lame of Unitarianism ? But, 
ng our hypothesis, supposing 
5 to occur in England, and that 
ition were compelled, by the 
ce of a sufl&cient army, to sub- 
vhat would the probable effects 
h a state of things be upon the 

and prosperity of the com- 
■f ? However excellent might be 
ws and institutions, however 
and enlightened the policy, in 
respects, of the government set 
is by the Americans, whatever 
srcial advantages might be de- 
from a complete incorporation 
:he United States — would the 
;, the church-loving people of 
realms be found to be quietly 
ccessfully pursuing their worldly 
js, forgetting the grievances of 
consciences ? We hope not ! 
e honour of our countrj'men we 
tly believe that all worldly pur- 
jid interests would be, by them, 



and their sons, and their sons' sons, 
even down to the tenth generation, 
abandoned ; that agitation would be 
rife in the land, and that every county 
in England would put forth its O'Con- 
' nell, wielding the terrible energies of 
combined freemen, until the time that 
saw such monstrous t3nranny abated I 

Persecution may be, as- it often has 
been, the buttress of error; but all 
history proves that it can never aid 
the cause of truth. 

What fias preserved the Jews a dis- 
tinct people, scattered as they have 
been amidst all the nations of the 
earth ? No miracle, certainly ; for 
they are now dissolving into the ranks 
of Christians before the sun of Ame- 
rican toleration ;* and our country, 
but especially the spot where we write, 
gives us a similar beneficent example 
in comparison with other states: No- 
thing more than the universal and 
unintermitted series of oppressions 
that characterized the conduct of every 
government towards that despised 
people, from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem down to the last century, can 
be necessary to account for the fact, 
that the Hebrew people exceed, per- 
haps, at this moment, in numbers, the 
population of Judaea, at the most 
flourishing period of its history. Nor, 
if it were desired, during the eighteen 
centuries to come, to preserve the 
Jews a separate people, could the wit 
or the philosophy of man devise a 
scheme to prevent their amalgamating 
with the nations of the earth, other 
than by persevering in the same in- 
fallible course of persecution. 

Let them search the annals of reli- 
gious persecution (and it is the most 
humiliating chapter in the history of 
poor human nature), and we will 
challenge the advocates of coercive 
dealings in matters of conscience, to 



* In the United States a Jew can hold all 
offices of state ; he may by law become the 
Chancellor of the Exchec^u«,CV\\ti ^ws'Cvct^ ^"^ 
even PTCs\det\t. Ktv KTt\«\\c^w \v-a.N"aN. csstsv 
mander of the Hebxe^w i^vOcv ^-a.^, \x^<ara. ww"t 
occasion, inltodwced \o G<to\^t\S . 
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E reduce an instance where violence, 
ribery, or secular power in any form, 
has ever aided the cause of true reli- 
gion. To the honour of the imma- 
terial portion of our being, although 
the body may be made to yield to 
these influences, the soul, disdaining 
all mortal fetters, owes no allegiance 
but to itself and its Maker. 

So long, then, " as the Church of 
England possesses the whole of the 
religious revenue of Ireland, there 
cannot be — nay, judging of the case 
as our own, there ought not to be — 
peace or prosperity for its people ; 
and, what is of still more vital im- 
portance, there can be, judging by 
the same rule, no chance of the dis- 
semination of religious truth in that 
country. 

Let tis not he met by those unthinking 
persons who view tithes as religion, with 
the cry about the destruction of the 
Protestant Church. We are of that 
Church ; and we reckon it amongst 
the happiest circumstances of our 
destiny that Providence has placed us 
in a Protestant land. In our opinion 
— and we have endeavoured to prove 
it from the homely but incontrover- 
tible arguments of facts — no greater 
temporal misfortune can attach to a 
people of the present age than to 
profess the Roman Catholic religion : 
and it is in order to give the Irish an 
opportunity of considering with that 
indifferency which we believe with 
Locke is the indispensable prelude to 
the successful search after truth, the 
doctrines of our reformed faith, that 
we would do them the justice, in the 
first place, of putting them on a per-" 
fectly equal footing, as respects matters 
of conscience, with their Protestant 
fellow-subjects. 

We are not visionary enough to shut 
our eyes to the vast impediments in 
the way of such a consummation as 
we have jumped to. These, however, 
do not in the least affect the question, 
3s to its justice or expediency. The 
obstacles lie in the House of Peers, 
£ii2d probably in the breast of the 



King. If the conscience of the latter 
should be affected with scruples as to 
the binding nature of the coronation 
oath, precautions might be taken to 
prevent a similar future obstacle on 
the demise of the crown. With respect 
to the House of Lords, difficulties of a 
less august nature will have to be en- 
countered ; for why should the fact be 
concealed, that the church question, 
in whichever way agitated, is one that 
concerns the interests of the aristocracy. 
Hence is the difficulty : that, whereas, 
we sincerely believe, if a canvass were 
made from house to house throughout 
Great Britain, four-fifths of the middle 
classes of its people would be found 
at once not interested in the tempo- 
ralities of the Irish Church, and 
willing to grant to their Catholic 
fellow-subjects of Ireland, a complete 
equality of religious privileges ; on 
the contrary, if an appeal were to be 
made to the votes of the House erf 
Peers, four-fifths of that assembly 
would very likely oppose such a 
measure of justice and peace ; and 
probably that great majority of its 
members would be found to be, im- 
mediately or remotely, interested in 
the revenues of that Church. 

We would recommend the most 
ample concessions to be made to 
countervail the obstacles of self-in- 
terest. There is no present sacrifice 
of a pecuniary nature that will not be 
an ultimate gain to the middle and 
working classes of England, if it only 
tend to pacify and regenerate Ireland. 

Viewing the subject as a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence (and it 
partakes a great deal more of that 
character than folks are aware of), 
the people of England would be 
gainers by charging the whole amount 
of the church revenue of Ireland to 
the consolidated fund, if, by so doing, 
they were only to escape the expense 
of supporting an enormous army* for 
the service of that country. 
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But we are, from another motive of 
self-interest, far more deeply concerned 
in the tianquillity and improvement 
of the sister kingdom : for it ought to 
be bome in view, and impressed upon 
the minds of the industrious classes 
of this countiy, that, unless we can 
succeed in laying the foundations of 
some plan for elevating the people of 
Ireland to an equality with us. they 
will inevitably depress us to a level 
with themselves. Thin cansol ptr- 
tnanmUy be, in a frit comiauaily, lav 
iisUnct castis er conJilhns a/ txhlciice. 
twit as are now to be foani in this uniled 
rmpirc. Already is the process of 
assimilation going on ; and the town 
in wiiich we write furnishes, amongst 
others, a striking example of the «Qy 
La which the contagion of Irish habits 
Ls contaminating, whilst the competi- 
tion of that people is depressing, the 
working classes of Britain. 

Manchester is supposed to contain 
i&j thousand Irish, or the immediate 
descendants of Irish. The quarter in 
which they coijgregate is. like the 
district of St. Gilea' of London, a 
nursery of all the customs that belong 
to savage life. In the very centre of 

r Qlherwise civilized and wealthy 
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jnd, Eonltkillmt JUh, Oiik.-* toth, 
ueJi j ind bat>. Kilkenny j 6]th. Caihel i* 
Care Caitlii* ^olh, Cork;* J«tli. lie 
)lUi Baylcj' SiBt, nuhlln; Sand, He 
Sjnl, Newrj-i SJlh, Oalwayj Sglh, I'ct 
opih, Naaa; Bint, DIit; wth. Cotk; 
TcDiplemcire ; gSib, Kinsale. 
Here la iin array of bajfoncU that ren<! 
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town, a colony which has acquired for 
its loiale the title of Little Ireland, 
exhibits all the filth, depravity, and 
barbaiism that disgrace its patronymic 
land. Nor 13 the evil confined ivilhin 
such limits. Its influences are felt in 
the adulteration of character, and the 
lowering of the standard of living of 
our artisans generally; it is a moral 
cancer, that, in spite of the eiforts of 
science or phtlanthrojiy to arrest its 
progress, continues to spriiad through- 
out the entire mass of our labouring 

No part of England or Scotland l_ 
exempt from its share in the natural 
consequences of this terrible state of 
degradation to which the people of 
Ireland arc reduced. There is not " 
village or parish of the kingdom in 
which its faniine-imjioUed natives t 
not, at certain periods of the yea 
penclrato to share the scanty «-agi__ 
of our peasantry ; thus dra-ging them 
dovra to their own level, anil, in return, 
imjiaiting to Ihem the sad secrets of 
their own depraved modes of life. 

But great as this evil has hitherto 
been, it is only a subject of astonish- 
ment lo us, that the immigration of 
the Irish people into this portion of 
the empire has not bocn more esl 
sive: sure we are, from the accou 
we have of the present stale of the 
southern portion of that island, that 
nothing short of Berkley's wall of 
brass can, for the future, save us from 
an overwhelming influx of its natives. 

Let those who are incredulous of 
our opinion, consult the recent work 
on Ireland, from which we are about 
to ofler an extract or two for the 
perusal of our readers. 

We look upon every writer wbodirecti 
the attention of the people of England 
to iht facts connected with the present 
state of Ireland, as a benefactor of 
his country-. Even should an author, 
for the sake of being read, or for party 
purposes, like Cohbett. throw soma 
exaggeration into hia 5\tt\i\e.ii ^ ■&& \ 
horrors of tti\s\an,a., -«e ^\;a. v\K«\rt(ii.\ 
in tlie use[u\ cayaiAv-j o^ a.Nic'ij^CL.'Kvaia. 
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sounding the alarm of danger, scarcely 
too loud, to the indifferent minds of 
Great Britain. Though, like the hydro- 
oxygen microscope, when applied to 
physical objects, his descriptions 
magnify its social monsters, till their 
magnitude terrifies the beholder — still 
the monsters are there : they are only 
enlarged, and not created. In the 
purer elements of English society, 
such evils could not, through what- 
ever exaggerating medium, be dis- 
covered. 

But the traveller iroxfi whom we 
are about to quote, gives intrinsic 
evidences of not only competent intel- 
ligence, but strict impartiality, and a 
sincere love of truth. We do .not 
think that he possesses, in an eminent 
degree, the organ of causality, as the 
phrenologists call it ; for he attributes, 
as the ultimate cause of the miseries 
of Ireland, the want of employment for 
its people ; not recollecting that this 
evil must have its cause : but in the 
qualities of a careful and experienced 
observer of facts, he is, unquestion- 
ably, a competent authority. 

These are his words, in speaking of 
the remuneration of labour in Ire- 
land : — " I am quite confident, that, 
if the whole yearly earnings of the 
labourers of Ireland were divided by 
the whole number of labourers, the 
result would be under this sum — four- 
pence a-day for the labourers of Ire- 
land." 

Again, in speaking of the habita- 
tions of the peasantry of Ireland, the 
following is the description given by 
the same author : — *' The only diffe- 
rence between the best and the worst 
of the mud cabins is, that some are 
water-tight, and some are not ; air- 
tight, I saw none ; with windows, 
scarcely any ; with chimneys — that is, 
with a hole in the roof for the smoke 
to escape through — as many perhaps 
with it as without it. As for furniture, 
there is no such thing ; unless a broken 
stool or two, and an iron pot, can be 
called furniture. I should say that, in 
the sweater part of Leinster and Mun- 



ster, and in the flat districts of Con- 
naught, bedsteads are far from general, 
and bed-clothing is never sufl&cient.** 

Let us reflect for a moment on what 
would be the effects upon the condition 
of our industrious population, if they 
were brought down to share one com- 
mon average with these labourers ; a 
fate which, we repeat, they are doomed 
to suffer, unless, by imparting peace 
and prosperity to Irekind, we shall 
succeed in elevating her people to our 
own level. 

This intelligent traveller sums up 
his recital of all that he witnessed 
during a tour of many months through- 
out the island (great part of which' 
time he spent in unrestrained inter- 
course with the peasantry), in these 
words, which, along with every other 
portion of his volumes, do equal 
honour to his moral courage and 
philanthropy : — 

"I, Henry David Inglis, acting 
under no superior orders; holding 
no government commission ; with no 
end to serve, and no party to please ; 
hoping for no patronage, and fearing 
no censure; and with no other view 
than the establishment of truths 
having just completed a journey 
throughout Ireland, and having mi- 
nutely examined, and inquired into 
the condition of the people of that 
country — do humbly report, that the 
destitute, infirm, and aged, form a 
large body of the population of the 
cities, towns and villages of Ireland : 
that, in the judgment of those best 
qualified to know the truth, three- 
fourth parts of their number die 
through the effects of destitution, 
either by the decay of nature accele- 
rated, or through disease induced by 
scanty and imwholesome food, or else 
by the attacks of epidemics, rendered 
more fatal from the same causes : that 
the present condition of this large 
class is shocking for humanity to con- 
template, and beyond the efforts of 
private beneficence to relieve, and is a 
reproach to any civilized and Chris- 
tian country." 
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A Christian country, does he say ? 
Posterity will doubt it ! There is no 
such picture as this of a permanent 
state of national existence to be found 
in any authentic history, ancient or 
modem, Christian or Pagan. We 
shall search the volumes of the most 
accredited travellers in Russia,* Tur- 
key.t or India, and find no descrip- 
tion of a people that is not enviable, 
in comparison with the state of mil- 
lions of our fellow-subjects in Ireland. 
The natives of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, which provinces have been the 
battle-field for Turks and Christians 
for centuries, are now living in happi- 
ness and plenty, when compared with 
the fiate of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try that has known no other invader 
but England. 

We lavish our sympathies upon the 
serfs of Poland, and the slaves of 
Turkey ; but who would not prefer to 
be one of these, to the perishing with 
hunger under the name of freeman ? 
We send forth our missionaries to 
convert tfie heathen ; but well might 
the followers of Mahomet or Zoroaster 
instruct us in the ways of charity to 
our poor Christian brethren ! 

Far be it from us to say, with a 
celebrated French writer, that we dis- 
trust the philanthropy of all those 
who seek in distant regions for objects 
of their charity ; but we i)ut it to our 
countrymen, whether, in lending 

* Dr. Clarke tells us that the serfs of 
Russia, when old, are, of right, supported by 
the owners of the estate. 

t In the Koran, the charities are enjoined : 
and Toumefort tells us — "There are no 
b^gars to be seen in Turkey, because they 
take care to prevent the unfortunate from 
^ing into such necessities. They visit the 
prisons to discharge those who are arresied for 
debt; they are very careful to relieve persons 
wbo are bashfully ashamed of their poverty. 
How many families may one find who have 
been ruined by tires, and are restored by 
charities 1 They need only present themselves 
at the doors of the mosques. They also go to 
their houses to comfort the afflicted. The 
diseased, and they who have the pestilence, 
are succoured by their neighbour's purse." — 
f'ot. a. p. 59. The Bible stiJJ wore strictly com- 
mands chari/^, and— see /nglu* Ireland! 



themselves to any scheme, having 
benevolence for repiote nations in 
view, whilst such a case as this stands 
appealing at their doors, they are not, 
in the emphatic words of Scripture, 
•^ taking the children's meat and cast- 
ing it to the dogs." 

We shall be told that the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds that are sent 
annually to remote regions are for the 
promotion of religion. But there 
cannot be religion where there is not 
morality; and can morals survive in 
a starving community such as exists 
in Ireland ? No ! and therefore we 
say, imtil the above proclamation of 
her desperate sufferings be contro- 
verted, (and who will gainsay it?) a 
copy of it ought to be affixed to every 
public building, and to the doors of 
every church and chapel in particular 
of England; and all attempts, of 
whatever description, to subsidize the 
charity of this country, in behalf of 
alien nations, whilst this member of 
our own family, in the extremity of 
want, supplicates for succour at our 
hands, should be denounced and put 
aside by the common sense and 
humanity of the nation. 

If not, if for more fanciful, because 
more distant, projects of benevolence, 
we neglect our obvious duty towards 
these our fellow-countrymen, then 
will the sins and omissions of their 
fathers be visited upon the future 
generations of Englishmen; for as- 
suredly will the accumulated ills of 
Ireland recoil upon their heads, until 
one common measure of suffering 
shall have been meted out to both ! 

But we will not forget that our 
object in entering. upon the considera- 
tion of this subject, was to illustrate 
the impolicy and injustice of the 
statesmen of this country, who have 
averted their faces from this diseased 
member of our body-politic ; and, at 
the same time, have led us, thus 
maimed, into the midst of every con- 
flict that has occurred \x^o\i\JcifeN;\>Ls:^ft, 
continent oi "Europe, lo ^n^ ^Tk& 
example, let us ouVj xecwx \o \N\^ ^e.'ax 
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1823, when the French invasion of 
Spain drew forth those well-known 
powerful appeals of Brougham* to 
the ever-rcady-primed pugnacity of 
his countrymen, in which he ex- 
hausted his eloquence in the cause 
of war against France; declaring, 
amongst similar flights, that we ought 
to spend our last shilling in behalf of 
Spanish independence ; whilst, at the 
very same moment of time, famine, 
pestilence, and insurrection were 
raging, even to an unparalleled extent, 
in Ireland, whose natives were driven 
to subsist on the weeds of the fields, 
and for whom a subscription fund, 
amounting to more than a quarter of 
a million, was that very year raised by 
the people of Great Britain. 

Subsequently, as our readers know, 
our Government dispatched»an arma- 
ment to the succour of Portugal. We 
witnessed the departure of those 
troops from Lx)ndon, and well do we 

* In alluding to this eminent, and we fer- 
vently believe disinterestedly patriotic indi- 
vidual, we have no wish to be thought to have 
caught the contagion of that virulence with 
which, perhaps from the unworthiest of mo- 
tives, his character has been latterly assailed. 
We feel no very great respect for mere elo- 

auence, which, from the time of Demosthenes 
own to that of the subject of these remarks, 
has, probably, as often been sacriliced at the 
altar of falsehood as upon the purer shrine of 
truth. But Lord Brougham's labours in behalf of 
popular intelligence, at a time too, be it always 
remembered, when the cause of education was 
not, as now, fashionable, places his fame on a 
monument that is based securely upon the 
broad and durable interests of the people. 

At the very instant of penning this note, we 
have seen the report of a speech made by Lord 
Brougham in the House of Lords upon the 
subject of foreign politics, from which we sub- 
join an extract, illustrating how little the judg- 
ment of this nobleman nas profited by the 
interval since 1833, upon a question on which, 
unluckily for England, her statesmen have, 
one and all, been alike infatuated : — " With 
regard to the change of the sovereign in 
Austria, he could not avoid expressing his hope, 
that His Majest>''s Government would seize 
upon the opportunity offered by the change in 
the reigning sovereign there, and enforce, what 
fie knitv their predecessors had tried to enforce ( !) 
the iii;mrine, .nnd in his conscience he believed 
the sound, prudent, and politic course, as 
rcfTarded the individual interest of the Austrian 
govcrnnneiyt, imj osed upon the government of 



remember the enthusiasm of the 
good citizens on that occasion. In 
the next meeting of Parliament, it was 
stated that this display of our power 
and magnanimity towards an old ally 
cost upwards of a million sterling. 
Here was a sum that would have 
sufficed to employ the starving pea- 
santry of Ireland in constructing a 
railroad fifty miles in length. What 
fruits have we to exhibit, in the pre- 
sent state of the Peninsula, that can 
be said to have grown out of this 
expenditure ? 

But the worst effects of an inter- 
meddling policy are, that we are 
induced, at all times, to maintain an 
attitude, as it is termed, sufficiently 
formidable, in the face of Europe. 
Thus, the navy — which after the peace 
was very properly reduced, so that in 
181 7 it comprised only 13,000 seamen 
and 6000 marines — was, under the 
plea of the disturbed state of Europe, 
from time to time augmented; until, 

his Imperial Majesty, to mitigate |he rigours, 
if not to terminate the sufferings, that, for 
nearly the whole of the last seventeen yearey 
had been inflicted upon some of the au>le8t, 
most accomplished, virtuous, and enlightened 
individuals, the ornaments of the nobility of a 
part of his Imperial Majest>''s dominions. He 
hoped that an occasion would be taken of 
enforcing this subject on the attention of the 
Austrian government, in amanner that became 
the character, the policy, and the ttrisdom (!) 
iPf this countr>' ; for he was convinced,** &c. 
&c. — Morning Chronicle Report, March nth, 

The circumstances nnder which the above 
was uttered were even still more inopportune 
than those we alluded to of 1823. 

Under the same roof— at the very same 
instant of time in which an interference vnA 
the domestic concerns of a capital nearly a 
thousand miles distant, and with which we 
have scarcely more interested connection tiian 
with Timbuctoo, was thus invoked — a debate 
was proceeding in the House of Commons 
(the malt question), in which it was stated by 
several speakers, that three-fourths of the 
population of this kingdom are plunged in 
distress and poverty ; and, in the course of 
which) the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
clared that he possessed not the power of 
alleviating such misery ; whilst such was the 
extremity to which this minister of the crown 
was driven, that he felt impelled to appeal to 
the honestv of ^ British Parliament in behalf 
oi tVve tvaX\otvdXcT«(i\ioT. 
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in 1 83 1, the estimate amounted to 
22,000 seamen, and 10,000 marines: 
whilst the army, which, in 1817, had 
been cut down to 69,000 men, was, by 
successive augmentations, raised to 
88,000 men in 1831. 

Our limits do not allow us to go 
further into details upon this portion 
of our task. But we cannot dismiss 
the subject altogether, without a few 
observations upon the remedies which 
are proposed for the present state of 
Ireland. That " every quack has his 
nostrum for the cure of poor Erin," 
is a common remark with her people ; 
and although we find the doctors, as 
usual, differ exceedingly in opinion, 
there are two prescriptions which 
have been very numerously recom- 
mended — we allude to a law against 
absenteeism, and a poor-Jaw. 

We should hail any measure that 
promised the slightest relief to the 
wretched people of this country. But 
it is necessary to ask, Could these 
plans, through any law, be eflSca- 
ciously enforced ? There is, we think, 
much raving after impracticable legis- 
lation nowadays. Let us see if these 
be not specimens of it. . 

We never yet met with a person 
who professed to imderstand how an 
Act of Parliament could be framed, 
that, without committing the most 
grievous injustice and cruelty, would 
Be more than a dead letter against 
Irish absenteeism. Let us imagine 
that a law was enacted to compel 
eyery owner of an estate in Ireland to 
reside upon his property. Well, this 
would be imprisonment for life. No, 
is the answer : he might range over 
the whole island, and even reside on 
the sea-coast, or, for a portion of the 
year, in Dublin. Good: then he 
must have a passport, and at every 
move his person must be cognized ; 
and for this purpose a pglice, similar 
to the French gensdarmerie, must be 
organized throughout the country. 
But the traders, the farmers, the 
professional men, the tourists, the 
beggars, the commercial travellers, 



the strangers — all these, we suppose, 
would be subjected to the like sur- 
veillance ? Oh, no ! must be the reply : 
that would be to obstruct the entire 
business of the country. Thus this 
law falls to the ground, since the 
landowner might elude it under any 
of these disguises. 

But to approach the subject in 
another way. The enactment would 
not, of course, be passed without some 
clauses of exceptions. It would be 
barbarous, for example, to prohibit a 
man from changing his abode, if 
illness demanded it, or if his wife or 
children were in that extremity. 
What, then, would be the market 
price of a doctor's certificate, to trans- 
port a malade imaginaire to France or 
Italy ? Again, if a Milesian landlord 
pined for a trip to London, would not 
a subpoena to attend some law process 
be a favourite resource ? Or a friend 
might summon him before a parlia- 
mentary committee, or find him com- 
fortable apartments in the rules of the 
Fleet. Fictitious conveyances, nomi- 
nal divisions of property, and a thou- 
sand other expedients, might be 
named, for rendering nugatory this 
law, each one of which would, to a 
reasonable mind, prove the impracti- 
cability of such a measure. 

Let those who think that a poor's- 
rate, sufiftcient to operate as a relief 
to the pauper population, could be 
levied in the south of Ireland, peruse 
Inglis's description of the present state 
of the province of Connaught. How 
would the rate be agreed upon, when 
no one of the wretched farmers would 
come forward to fix the amount ? Or, 
if they did agree to a levy, who would 
be bold enough to collect the rate? 
Who would distribute it, where all 
are needy of its assistance ? But, for 
the sake of contemplating the probable 
effects of such a law, let us suppose 
that these difl&culties were got over. 
We believe that those who recommend \ 
a poors-law as a. Tetafi,^-^ icjtXx^-asA. \ 
are imperiecW^ acc^-alvoXft.^ ^\n}q. '^^ 
desperate coiid\\.\an.. 
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The poor's-rate of England had, 
two years ago, in various districts, 
reached fourteen shillings in the 
pound; and, in one instance, it ab- 
sorbed the entire rental of the land ; 
and this occurred in Buckinghamshire, 
within fifty miles of London, and 
where there are rich fanners and land- 
owners. 

What, then, would be the effects of 
any poor-law in a country where parish 
after parish, throughout vast districts, 
contains not an inhabitant who tastes 
better food than potatoes, or knows 
the luxury of shoes and stockings, or 
other shelter than a mud cabin ? We 
dread to contemplate the results 
which, in our judgment, would follow 
such an attempt to ameliorate the lot 
of this population. As soon as a com- 
petent provision for the poor were 
ordered — such as a Christian legisla- 
ture must assign, if it touch the sub- 
ject at all — the starving peasantry of 
Ireland, diverted from their present 
desperate resources of emigration or 
partial employment in towns, would 
press upon the occupiers of the soil 
for subsistence, with such overwhelm- 
ing claims as to absorb the whole 
rental in less than six months. What 
must follow, but that every person 
owning a head of cattle or a piece of 
furniture, would fly to the cities ; leav- 
ing the land to become a scramble to 
the pauper population, which, in turn, 
abandoned to its own passions, and 
restrained by no laws or government, 
would probably divide itself once 
more into septs, under separate chief- 
tains, (the elements of this savage 
state are still in existence in many 
parts of the south of Ireland), and 
.pommence a war of extermination with 
ftach other. The days of the Pale and 
its horrors would be again revived : 
would soon, of |necessity, en- 
tile towns would be assailed by 
faarbarous and starving clans ; 
the British Government would 
* jaonv be called on to quell this 
of rapine with the sword. 

"we conscientiously believe, 




would be the inevitable consequences 
of a measure which, to the eye of the 
uninformed or unreflecting philanthro- 
pist, appears to be the most eligible 
plan tor the peace and prosperity of 
Ireland. 

What remedies, then, remain for 
this suffering country ? 

We shall pass by the cry for the 
repeal of the Union ; because every- 
body knows that to have been only 
used as an engine for the purpose of 
acquiring a power to coerce England 
into other acts of justice. A Parlia- 
ment in Dublin would not remedy the 
ills of Ireland. That has been tried, 
and found unsuccessful ; for all may 
learn in her history, that a more cor- 
rupt, base, and selfish public body 
than the domestic legislature of Ire- 
land never existed; and the very 
first declaration of the United Volun- 
teers, when, in 1781, they took the 
redress of her thousand wrongs into 
their own hands, was to the effect, that 
they resolved to use every effort to 
extirpate the corruptions that so noto- 
riously existed in the Irish Parliament ; 
and one of the first acts of the same 
patriotic body, was to invest the Par- 
liament House in Dublin, and, at the 
point of the bayonet, to extort from 
those native legislators a redress of 
their country's grievances. 

To come, next, to the scheme of 
emigration. All must regard with 
feelings of suspicion and disfavour any 
attempt to expatriate a large body of 
our fellow-countrymen ; and we hold 
such an antidote to be only lilje re- 
moving the slough which has arisen 
from a wound, whilst the disease itself 
remains untouched. 

But, unhappily, the maladies of Ire- 
land have taken such deep root, that 
legislation cannot hope, for ages to 
come, effectually to eradicate them ; 
whilst here is a mode by which hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures are eager to be enabled to 
escape a lingering death. Surely, 
under svicb. circumstances, this plan, 
which vjoMld \ea^7e t^s xooni \.o ^dmi- 
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nister more effectually to the cure of her 
social disorders, deserves the anxious 
consideration of our legislature. 

Here let us demand why some forty 
or fifty of, our frigates and sloops of 
war, which are now, at a time of peace, 
sunning themselves in the Archipelago, 
or anchoring in friendly ports, or rot- 
ting in ordinary in our own harbours, 
should not be employed, by the Go- 
vernment, in conveying these emigrants 
to Canada, or some other hospitable 
destination ? The expense of trans- 
porting an individual from Limerick 
to the shores of America, by such a 
method, would, probably, not exceed 
two pounds. On . arrival, the govern- 
ment agents might, probably, find it 
necessary to be at the charge of his 
subsistence for a considerable time — 
perhaps, not less than twelve months. 
• Altogether, however, the expense of 
a project of emigration, on a scale of 
magnitude, must be enormous. But, 
again we say, that any present sacri- 
fice, on the part of the people of this 
country, by which the Irish nation can 
be lifted from its state of degradation, 
will prove an eventual gain. 

Contemporary with any plan of emi- 
gration, other projects for the future 
amelioration of the fate of that mise- 
rable people must be entered upon by 
the British Parliament ; and we should 
strongly advocate any measure of in- 
ternal improvement, which, by giving 
more ready access to the southern por- 
tion of the island, would throw open 
its semi-barbarous region to the curio- 
sity and enterprise of England. Steam 
navigation has already given a power- 
ful stimulus to the industry of the 
eastern maritime counties ; and if, by 
means of railroads, the same all-power- 
ful agent could iDe carried into the 
centre of the kingdom, there can be 
no doubt that English capital and civi- 
lization would follow in its train. 
Every one conversant with the subject, 
is aware how greatly the pacification 
and prosperity of the Scotch High- 
lands were promoted by carrying roads 
into these savage districts; and still 



more recently, how, by means of the 
steam navigation of the lakes, and the 
consequent influx of visitors, the 
people have been enriched and civi- 
lized. Similar efiects would doubtless 
follow, if the facilities of railroad tra- 
velling were offered to Ireland, whose 
scenery, hardly rivalled in Europe, 
together with the frank and hilarious 
temperament of its people, could not 
fail to become popular and attractive 
with the English traveller. 

We will here introduce a scheme to 
the notice of our readers, which, whilst 
we gladly acknowledge with gratitude 
the source from whence it originated, 
we think deserves the notice of our 
Government. 

In the New York Courier and Enquirer 
newspaper of December 24, 1834, ap- 
peared a letter headed " Traverse At- 
lantic," which, after stating that the 
writer, on a recent visit to Europe, 
had suffered a delay of ten days in 
ascending the French Channel, from 
Finisterre to Havre, and of eight days 
in descending the Irish Channel, from 
Liverpool to Cape Clear, says, he " be- 
lieves that, on an average, one-third or 
one-fourth of the time is wasted, upon 
every transatlantic voyage, in getting 
into, or out of, the European ports now 
resorted to." The writer then pro- 
ceeds as follows : — 

" The commerce of America chiefJy' 
centres in the ports of Hamburgh, 
Havre, London, and Liverpool. Each 
of these is distant from the ocean, and 
difficult of access. On the western 
coast of Ireland, there are several har- 
bours far superior in every requisite. 
As, for instance, the island of Valen- 
cia, which is the nearest point of land 
in Europe to America. Between it 
and the main, reposes an excellent re- 
ceptacle for shipping of any burden, 
approached by two easily practicable 
inlets, completely landlocked, capa- 
cious, and safe. Situated immediately 
on the brim of the Atlantic, a perfectly 
straight line can be drawn frotsi ^i\5^ 
harbour to \Yie ^ot\. oi '^^viX<af«.,'<^^ 
intervening transVl \rcirf*o^\x\5>KX^ \yi 
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islands, rocks, or shoals. The distance 
being less than two thousand seven 
hundred miles, may be traversed by 
steam in about eight days ; and the 
well-known enterprise of the American 
merchants, renders it unnecessary for 
me to do more than to intimate that 
they will avail [ themselves of every 
opening or inducement that may arise, 
to establish the first link of intercourse 
by a line of packet boats. ♦ * * ♦ 

" The extent of this undertaking has 
been stated as beyond the means of 
those likely to engage in it. This 
seems to me incredible, when I advert 
to the facts, that Ireland has a popu- 
lation of eight millions, multitudes of 
whom are in beggary for want of work, 
with wages at from fourpence to one 
shilling a-day, and money, on the aver- 
age, not worth more than three per 
cent. ; and recollect, at the same time, 
that the state of South Carolina, one 
of the smallest in the American con- 
federation, with a population of three 
hundred thousand, wages at five shil- 
lings sterling a-day, and capital at 
seven per cent, interest, has, unaided, 
and by private enterprise, constructed 
a railroad from Charleston to Augusta, 
one hundred and forty-five miles in 
extent, at present the longest in the 
world, which is travelled by locomo- 
tive engines in the course of ten hours. 

" The advantages to accrue to Ire- 
land in particular, by thus opening a 
regular communication from New 
York to London in twelve, and to Paris 
in fifteen days, are incalculable. That 
island would become, of necesssity, 
the thoroughfare between the two 
hemispheres; and the occupation of 
the public mind in such an enterprise, 
and the constantly increasing fruits of 
its progress, would do more to pacify 
the fearful dissensions of the people, 
and ameliorate their most lamentable 
condition, than any legislation of even 
the best disposed Parliament." 

The above project, which, in the 
affluence of their enterprise, our Ame- 
rican friends have suggested for the 
beneJit of Ireland., merits the attention 



of the landowners and patriots con- 
cerned for the welfare of her people. 

It has long been decided, by the 
merchants and nautical men engaged 
in the intercourse between Liverpool 
and America, that steam boats* would 
be found capable of navigating the 
Atlantic with perfect safety ; and the 
more sanguine amongst dhose inter- 
ested in increasing the facilities of 
communication between the two coun- 
tries, have gone so far as to predict 
that, in a dozen years' time, we may 
hope to witness the arrival and depar- 
ture of steamers twice a-week between 
England and the United States. 

As any scheme of this nature must 
necessarily require that the vessels 
should take their departure from the 
nearest points of approximation of the 
two hemispheres, Ireland would thus 
become the starting-place for all Eu- 
rope ; and it is scarcely possible to 
conceive anything that would be more 
calculated to enrich and civilize that 
country, than by thus irrigating it, as 
it were, with the constant tide of emi- 
gration to and from America.! 

A railway, for the purpose here al- 
luded to, would pass through the 
centres of Leinster and Munster ; in- 
tersecting the counties of Kildare, 
Queen's County, Tipperary, ICilkenny^ 
Limerick. Cork, and Kerry ; and would 
pass within twenty miles of the port 
of Limerick, and thirty miles from 
that of Cork, to both of which cities, 
it might reasonably be expected, that 
branches would be carried by public 
subscription: thus, not only would 
these two great commercial havens be 
connected with Dublin, but by open- 
ing a direct communication with each 
other, it would afford a medium for 
traffic, by steam, between the fifteen 



• Iij June, 1819, a steamship crossed the 
Atlantic fronri Savannah to Liverpool. 

t [In 1858, when the Earl of Eglinton was 
Lord Lieutenant, the tirst Irish Trans-Atlantic 
packet station was established at Galway; 
and in about a year later Cork was made a 
port of call for the Inman steamships, and 
subsequently for the Cunard line.] 
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counties that are washed by that noble 
stream, the Shannon, and the ports of 
Cork and Bristol ; and, ultimately, by 
means of the Great Western Railway, 
with London. 

Railroads are already begun for con- 
necting Liverpool with Southampton, 
by way of Birmingham and London. 
The French have long been engaged 
in making surveys for a railway from 
Havre, by way of Rouen (the Man- 
chester of France) to Paris : and al- 
though characteristic delays may arise 
to retard the completion of this as of 
other projects of mere usefulness, with 
that fanciful people ; yet, as it is, per- 
haps, the only line in all France that 
would prove a remunerating specula- 
tion, there can be no doubt that it will 
be the first that is undertaken in that 
country. 

Presuming this to be effected, then, 
by means of such a plan as is here re- 
conmiended, for constructing a line 
from Dublin to the extreme point of 
Munster, a traveller would be enabled 
to transport himself from the French 
metropolis, vid Havre, Southampton, 
London, Liverpool, and Dublin, to 
Valencia Island, or any other point of 
embarkation on that coast, in about 
sixty hours ; and, as the voyage to 
New York would be accomplished in 
about eleven or twelve days, the whole 
distance from Paris to America, which 
now, upon an average, occupies forty 
days, in the passage, would be accom- 
plished, by the agency of steam, in 
about a third of that time. 

That such a project, if completed, 
would secure the preference of voy- 
agers to all parts of North America, 
not only from Britain, but from every 
quarter of Europe, must be apparent ; 
that all we have recommended is per- 
fectly practicable, we have no diffi- 
culty in believing : and that a traffic, 
of such magnitude as is here contem- 
plated, would have the effect of im- 
parting wealth and civilization to the 
country through which it passed, all 
experience proves to be unquestion- 
able. 



But it is not merely the future bene- 
fit that must accrue to Ireland, from 
the construction of a railroad through 
her provinces, that we should alone 
regard. The present support of her 
imemployed peasantry is another co- 
gent motive for some such under- 
takings : for, unless a diversion of the 
surplus labour from the land be 
effected, through the employment of 
English capital amongst its popula- 
tion, no change can be attempted in 
the agricultural economy of Ireland. 
There is not, absolutely, in the pre- 
sent densely crowded state of her 
rural inhabitants, elbow-room, so to 
speak, sufficient for readjusting their 
position. Yet there are reforms in- 
dispensably requisite to the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the island. The 
farming implements of its people are, 
for example, notoriously inferior, re- 
quiring twice the labour, both of men 
and cattle, of our own ; yet, how shall 
we hope to see any improvements 
effected in these, by which the de- 
mand for labour shall be temporaiily 
diminished, whilst one half of the 
peasantry is perishing for want of 
work ? 

Again: the farms are so minutely 
subdivided, to meet the desperate 
competition of a people who possess 
no resource but the land to preserve 
them from famine, that their occu- 
piers are destitute altogether of capi- 
tal, and aim at no other end but to 
secure a daily subsistence on potatoes. 

Under a better system, the cultiva- 
tion of flax might be extended almost 
indefinitely. At present, the esti- 
mated value of the annual produc- 
tion of this raw material of their sta- 
ple manufacture is about /i, 500,000, 
which is yielded from one hundred 
thousand acres of land — not one- 
tenth of the area of a moderate-siaed 
county.* But how can we apply a 
remedy to these, or the other evils of 

* [On June 21st, 1864, the Secretary for 
Ireland stated that in 1854 there were 151,403 
acres under flax cultivation ; in 1863, 314,063 
acres ; and in 1864 about 300,000 act<is.\ 
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amidst a ferocious and law- 
hat visits with fire 
and sword* the predial reformer ? 

We confess we see no hope for the 
eventual prosperity of this country, 
except in the employment of a portion 
of its people, through the instrumen- 
tality of English capital, in tlie pur- 
suit of manufactures or commerce. 
Of capital they are literally more des- 
titute, in some parts of the west coast 
of the island, than are the North 
American Indians on the banks of (he 
Mississippi ; as an instance in proof of 
■which, it may be stated that, in a re- 
cent Government survey of that quar- 
ter, a vessel of war was the first to 
discover some of the finest fishing 
stations to be found in the British 
waters ; and yet the natives of the 
neighbourin;; shores possess not the 
means of procuring boats or nets, 
through which to avail themselves of 
these treasures 1 

Capital, like water, tends conti- 
nually to a level; and, if any great 
and unnatursl inequality is found to 
exist in its distribution over the sur- 
face of a community, as is the case in 
this United Kingdom, the cause must, 
in all probability, be sought for in 
the errors or violence of a mistaken 
legislation. The dominant Church, 
opposed to the national religion, is, we 
conscientiously believe, in this case, 
the primary eidsting cause of this dis- 
crepancy. Capitalists shrink with all 
the susceptibility of the barometer in 
relation to the natural elements, from 
the storms and tempests of party pas- 
sion ; but how infinitely beyond all 
other motives must this privileged 
class be impelled, by the impulses of 
feeling and taste, to shun that atmo- 
sphere where the strife of religious 
discord rages with a fury unheard of 
in any other land If There cannot be 
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prosperity for Ireland, until the law, 
by equalizing the temporalities of Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, shall have It 
moved the foundation of this hideotis 
contention. 

To this consummation we mua 
ultimately driven : for nothing short 
of this will content the people of Ire- 
land, because less would be short of 
the full measure of justice. We advo- 
cate no spoliation : let the vested 
rights of every individual be 
spEcted. — especially let no part cf the 
tithes fall to the merciless grasp of 
the landlords of Ireland, who, with 
many exceptions, may be regarded 3 
the least deserving body of its people. 
But let the British Parliament assert 
the right to the absolute disposal of 
the Irish Church revennes, excepting 
in cases of private property ; and let 
an equal government grant be applied 
to the religious instruction of both 
faiths, according la tki nambirs vf taA, 
as is the rule in France and Belgium* 
at the present day. 

Such a regulation, by preventing 
Englishmen from holding benefices in 
Ireland (there would be no longer the 
temptations of rich livings and sin 
cures), would lead to a beneficial r 
fluence of the Protestant ministers 
that country : for what could so much 
tend to destroy all hope of their pro- 
selyting the poor Catholics, what ii" 
fact could be so much calculated ti 
make those ministers " despised and 
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rejected,"* as to send amongst them, 
as is now the case, and ever has been, 
strangers, who, whatever may be their 
worth, (and we believe the Church of 
England clergy, as a class, to be at this 
moment about the best body of men 
in Ireland), are ignorant of the cha- 
racter and habits, nay, even of the 
very language of the people ? What 
chance have these in competition with 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, who, 
drawn from the middle or lower ranks 
of their countrjonen, after an appro- 

E:e education in Maynooth College, 
sre are always four or five hun- 
of such students), are sent back 
to, perhaps, their native village, to 



* "In planting of religion, thus much is 
needful to be done — that it be not sought 
forcibly to be fmpressed into them with terror 
and sbarpe penalties, as now is the manner, 
bat rather delivered and intimated with mild- 
nesse and gentlenessc, so as it may not be 
hated b^ore it be understood, and their professors 
despised and rejected: And therefore it is ex- 
pedient, that some discreete ministers of their 
owne countrymen, be first sent over amongst 
them, which, by their meeke persuasions 
and instructions, as also by their sober lives 
and conversations, may draw them first to 
understand, and afterwards to imbrace the 
doctrine of their salvation ; for if that the 
anncient godly fathers which tirst converted 
them, when they were infidells, to the faith, 
were able to pull them from idolatry and 

SSLganisme to the true beliefe in Christ, as 
t Patrick and St. Colomb, how much more 
easily shall godly teachers bring them to the 
true understanding of that which they already 
professed? Wherein is the great wonder to 
see the oddes that is betweene the zeale of 
Popish priests and the ministers of the gospell ; 
for they spare not to come out of Spaine, from 
Rome, and from Remes, by long toyle and 
daogerous travayling hither, where they know 
periJl of death awayteth them, and no reward 
or riches is to be found, only to draw the 
people unto the Church of Rome. Whereas 
some of our idle ministers, having a way for 
credite and estimation thereby opened unto 
them, and having the livings of the country 
oflered unto them, without peines and without 
perile, will neither for the same nor any love 
of God nor zeale of religion, nor for all the 
good they may doe by winning soules to God, 
bee drawne foorth from their warme nestes to 
look out into God's harvest, which is even 
ready for tbe sickle and all the fields yellow 
long ago; doubtless those good olde godly 
fathers will (I fear mee) rise up in the day of 
judgment to condemne them. "Spenser. 



resume the personal and familiar ac- 
quaintance of its inhabitants ? 

Would the spiritual interests of the 
Scotch people be consulted by displa- 
cing their present excellent native 
pastors in favour of the younger sons 
of English noblemen ? 

If it be objected that the English 
establishment is involved in the fate 
of the Church of Ireland, we answer, 
that the circumstances of the two are 
of as opposite a complexion as light 
is to darkness. In England, the na- 
tional church comprises within its 
pale a great majority of the people ; 
whilst in Ireland we behold a state 
religion, upheld for the exclusive 
benefit of one-seventh of its popula- 
tion. Can we, on the face of the 
earth, find another example of an es- 
tablished church opposed to the con- 
sciences of six-sevenths of its sup- 
porters; for although the revenues 
may not go directly from their pockets, 
could the present income of the Protestant 
Church he raised without the Catholic 
population ? 

What should we say if the Govern- 
ment of Austria, Russia, or Turkey 
(for each of these has a state religion, 
differing from ours, and from one 
another, and yet pronounced by the 
law of the land to be the only true 
belief), were found to be applying the 
whole of the religious revenues of its 
country to the service of the faith of 
one-seventh of its subjects? What 
should we think if the Russian Go- 
vernment were to bestow the entire of 
the property of the Greek Church 
upon the Catholic or Armenian frac- 
tion of its people ? In every country 
we find the established religion in 
harmony with the consciences of its 
people ;• excepting in Ireland, which, 
in this, as in other respects, presents 
to us an anomaly which has no resem- 
blance amongst the nations of the 
world. 

In concluding our observations 
upon this portion of oiir tasJ&.» 'sr^ 
shall briefty ask— Doe^^ tvq.\. 'Ccie. q^«bi- 
tion of Ireland, *m ever^ ^qvdN- ofLNSfc-^* ^ 
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ofifer the strongest possible argument 
against the national policy of this 
country, for the time during which we 
have wasted our energies and squan- 
dered our wealth upon all the nations 
of the Continent ; whilst a part of 
our own empire, which, more than all 
the rest of Europe, has needed our 
attention, remains to this hour an 
appalling monument of our neglect 
and misgovemment ? Add to this, 
that our efforts have been directed 
towards the assistance of states for 
whose welfare we are not responsible ; 
whilst our oppression and neglect 
have fallen upon a people over whom 
we are endowed with the power and 
accountable privileges of government 
— and the extent of the injustice of 
our statesmen becomes fully disclosed. 
The neglect of those duties which, 
in such a case, devolve upon the go- 
vernor, as in the instance of every in- 
fringement of moral obligations, bears 



within it the seeds of self-chastise- 
ment. The spectacle of Ireland, ope- 
rating like a cancer in the side of 
England — of Poland, paralyzing one 
arm of the giant that oppresses her — 
of the two millions of negroes in the 
United States, whose future disposal 
baffles the ingenuity of those staites- 
men and philanthropists who would 
fain wash out this inaelible stain upon 
their religion and government :— these 
are amongst the lessons, which, if 
viewed properly, serve to teach man- 
kind that no deed of guilt or oppres- 
sion can be perpetrated with impu- 
nity, even by the most powerful — 
that, early or late, the invincible 
cause of truth will triumph against 
every assault of violence or injustice. 
May the middle classes of Great 
Britain, in whom the government of 
this country is now vested, profit, in 
the case of Ireland, by these morals 
of past history ! 
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is a singular fact, that, whilst so 
h. of the time and attention of our 
smen is devoted to the affairs of 
gners, and whilst our debates in 
lament, and the columns of our 
ipapers, are so frequently en- 
;ed with the politics of petty 
s, such as Portugal, Belgium, 
Bavaria, little notice is taken of 
country that ought, beyond all 
•s, to engage the attention, and 

to excite the apprehension, of 
:ommercial nation, 
considerable portion of our coun- 
en have not yet reconcil'ed them- 
s to the belief, that the American 
lies of 1780 are now become a 
rate independent power. The 

aged individuals of this party, 
acing, of course, a considerable 
m of the House of Peers, possess 
ing of half pique and hsdf con- 
t towards the United States, 
what analogous to that which 
id Scotch Jacobite lady described 
urns, indulged with reference to 
1: Britain more than half a cen- 



tury after it had rebelled, as she per- 
sisted in designating it, against the 
legitimate rule of the Stuarts. 

We have met with persons of this 
very respectable and influential party, 
who believe, conscientiously, that the 
Americans threw off the yoke of the 
mother country, merely with a view 
to escape the payment of certain 
sums of money due to English credi- 
tors ;* and that they have ever since 
been struggling after a dubious kind 
of subsistence, by incurring fresh 
debts with us, and occasionally repay- 
ing our credulity in no very creditable 
coin. If these be told that the peo- 
ple of the United States constitute 
our largest and most valuable com- 
mercial connection — that the business 
we carry on with them is nearly twice 
as ejrtensive as with any other people, 
and that our transactions are almost 
wholly conducted on ready -money 

* Who could their Sovereign, in their purse, 
forget. 
And break allegiance but to cancel debt. 

Moore. 
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terms — they will express surprise ; 
but then they will predict that no 
good will arise ultimately from trading 
with Yankee Republicans. 

If a word be said about the well- 
known religious and moral character 
of the Americans, these worthy peo- 
ple will stop you with the exclamation 
of, " How can there be religion or 
morality in a country that maintains 
no established church ?" 

Offer to enter into an argument with 
these spirits of olden time, or to ad- 
duce evidence in reference to the pre- 
sent condition of the American States, 
and, ten to one, you will find that 
they have read the works of no 
authors or travellers upon that coun- 
try, with the exception of those of 
Moore, Mrs. Trollope, and Basil Hall. 
If the news-rooms and the libraries 
that are under the direction of this 
prejudiced party be consulted, the 
former will be found to contain no 
specimens of the millions of news- 
papers that issue, cheap as waste 
paper, from the press of the United 
States ; whilst; from the shelves of the 
latter, all books* calculated to give a 
favourable picture of the state of its 
flourishing commimity, are scrupu- 
lously excluded. 

Should we look into the periodical 
journals which are under the patron- 
age of the same class, we shall find 
the United States' news but rarely 
admitted to their columns, unless it 
be of a nature that tends to depreciate 
the character of republican institu- 
tions, or serves as an occasion for 



* An instance of this nature has come to our 
own knowledge. A gentleman presented to 
the Lincoln Mechanics' Institution a copy of 
Stuart's work on America, (probably the best, 
because the most matter-of-fact and impartial 
of all the writers upon that country), which an 
influential and wealthy individual of the neigh- 
bourhood, one of the patrons of the society, 
induced the committee to reject. 

We do not feel intolerant towards these 

errors of judgment, the fruits of ignorance or 

a faulty education. The only wonder is, in 

this instance, to find such a character so out 

o/A/s element, as to be supporting a Mechanics' 

Institute at all! 



quizzing the social peculiarities of 
American society. 

Yet it is to the industry, the eco- 
nomy, and peaceful policy of America, 
and not to the growth of Russia, that 
our statesmen and politicians, of what- 
ever creed, ought to direct their anxi- 
ous study; for it is by these,. and not 
by the efforts of barbarian force, that 
the power and greatness of England 
are in danger of being superseded: 
yes, by the successful rivalry of Ame- 
rica, shall we, in all probability, be 
placed second in the rank of nations. 

Nor shall we retard, but rather 
accelerate this fate, by closing our 
ears, or shutting our eyes, to all that 
is passing in the United States. We 
regard it as the first duty of every 
British statesman, who takes an en- 
lightened interest in the permanent 
grandeur of his country, however un- 
palatable the task may prove, to weigh, 
in comparison with all the features of 
our national policy, the proceedings 
in corresponding measures on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Possibly 
we may not, after all, be enabled to 
cope with our more fortunate rivals in 
the energy or wisdom of their com- 
mercial legislation, owing to the em- 
barrassments and burdens with which 
we are encumbered ; but, still, it only 
the more becomes the character for 
high moral courage that belongs to us, 
to strive to understand from which 
quarter danger is the most to be 
apprehended. 

By danger, we do not, of course, 
allude to warlike hostilities. England 
and America are bound up together in 
peaceful fetters, by the strongest of all 
the ligatures that can bind two nations 
to each other, viz., commercial inte- 
rests; and which, every succeeding 
year, renders more impossible, if the 
term may be used, a rupture between 
the two Governments. This will be 
suflficiently apparent when we state, 
that a population of upwards of a 
million of the inhabitants of this 
country, supported by the various 
branches oi iVife cotton, industry, de- 
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it for the supply of the raw 
al upon the United States,* 
be deprived of subsistence ; at 
ne time that a capital of thirty 
IS sterling, would, for the mo- 
be annihilated — if such a catas- 

were to occur as the suspen- 
f the commerce between Eng- 
nd the United States ; whilst 
terests of the Americans would 
rcely less vitally affected by the 
ircumstance. 

we allude to the danger in» 
we are placed, by being over- 
ved by the commercial and 

ascendancy of the United 
It has been through the 
111 victories of mercantile trafl&c, 
)t by the force of arms, that 
Q states have yielded to the 
lacy of more successful nations, 
the power and civilization of 
ne It^y succumbed to the en- 
e of Spain and Portugal ; these 
were superseded by the more 
rious traders of Holland ; who, 
ir turn, sank into insignificance 

the gigantic growth of the ma- 
uring industry of Great Britain ; 
e latter power now sees, in Ame- 
1 competitor in every respect 
ited to contend with advantage 
) sceptre of naval and commer- 
>minion. 

2ther we view the rapid advance 
United States, durmg the last 
rears, in respect of population 
1th, it is equally unparalleled in 
:her age or country. The past 
^ however, of this country, is so 
nown, indeed it is compressed 
> short a space of recent history, 
: would be trite to dwell upon 
r object is to draw a short com- 
ti between the future prospects 
two countries. 

population of the United States 
t the first census, taken in 1790, 

to be 3,929,328 ; and, in 1830, 

i total amount of cotton worked up in 
antry in 1833, was 277,260,490 lbs. Of 
no less a proportion than 3ia,3ij,6go 
i imported from the United States. 



the number had, according to the 
fifth Government return, reached 
12,856,171 ; exhibiting an increase, 
during the last ten years, of thirty- 
three per cent. ; that is, doubling it- 
self in rather less than twenty-five 
years.* In 183 1, the population of the 
British Islands amounted to 24,271,763, 
being an increase of about fourteen 
per cent, upon the enumeration for 
i82i.t Looking, therefore, to the pre- 
sent proportionate increase of the two 
countries, and considering the relative 
circumstances of each, it may be pre- 
dicted, that, in thirty years, the num- 
bers of the two people will be about 
equal; and we furtner find, that, at 
the same ratio of augmentation, and 
making no allowance for the probable 
increase of emigration from Europe, 
the population of the United States 
will, in seventy years from this time — 
that is, during the lifetime of indivi- 
duals now arrived at maturity — exceed 
one hundred millions. 

These circumstances demonstrate 
the rapid tendency towards a supe- 
riority, so far as numbers go ; but we 
apprehend that, in respect to the com- 
parison of our commercial prospects 
with those of America, the position of 
Great Britain does not, according to 
facts which we have to state, wear a 
more flattering aspect. 

We find, by a table in the " Ame- 
rican Almanack" for 1835, that the 
exports from the United States, for 
the year ending the 25th September, 
1833, amounted to 90,140.000 dollars, 
or about twenty millions sterling of 
our money. 

The British exports for the same 
period, were ;f 47,000,000, of which 
thirty-six millions were of home com- 
modities or manufactures, whilst the 
remaining eleven millions consisted of 
foreign and colonial produce. But it 
will be proper to exclude the colony 
trade from the question altogether, 

* [According to the census oi iR^^XJcwtysw^* 
lation of the \Jtv\teA Sxate^'^u^s v-J^l^i.'J^^A 

t [The populaLWoti oi l\v^ XimXt^v. Y^vo^&fcsw 
in 1861 Yras ag.^^G.'B^^.'^ 
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unless, in order to state the matter 
fairly, we agree to take into account, 
at the same time, the inhabitants of 
our dependencies, which would not 
improve our case. 

Now, in order to institute a fair 
comparison between the respective 
trades of the two countries, it will be 
necessary to bear in mind, that, at the 
above period, the population of Ame- 
rica was about fourteen millions, 
whilst that of the British empire may 
be reckoned to have been twenty-five 
and one-half millions. 

We. arrive, then, at this result, that, 
whilst our population, as compared 
with that of the United States, is as 
25i to 14,* our commerce bears the 
proportion from 36 to 20. Further, if 
we compare the mercantile navy of 
Britain with that of America, we find 
the tonnage of the former, in 1832, to 
have been 2,261,860 ; whilst that of the 
latter, in 1833, amounted to 1,439,450 
tons ; by all which it appears clear, 
that America is, in proportion to its 
population, at this moment, carrying 
on as extensive a commerce as Eng- 
land, or any other state in the world. 

But we should take a very inade- 
quate view of the comparative pro- 
gress of the two nations, unless we 
glanced at other circumstances, which 
will affect very oppositely the career 
of England and the United States, 
in their future race of commercial 
rivalry. 

This Republican people presents 
the only example of past — ^as we be- 
lieve it will prove of future — history, 
in which a nation has honourably dis- 
charged its public debt ; and the 
greatest financial pressure its Govern- 
ment will in future have to contend 
against, singular as the fact may ap- 
pear to us, is the diflficulty of applying 
its surplus treasure impartially to the 
services of the separate states. The 
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* Bearing in mind that two millions of the 
American population arc negroes, it makes the 
commerce decidedly in favour of the United 
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time is gone by, we believe, when 
people could be found to argue that a 
national debt is a national blessing.* 
Sure we are, that, in our case, no 
person possessing sound reason will 
deny that we, who find it necessary to 
levy upwards of thirty millions anna- 
ally upon the necessaries of life, must 
be burdened with grievous disadvan- 
tages, when brought into commercial 
competition with the untaxed labour 
of the inhabitants of America. 

But it is not only the load of debt, 
lieavy as that is, that we have to con- 
tend with; our oppressive public 
establishments are, throughout, mo- 
delled, unnecessarily, we believe, for the 
service of the commonwealth, upon a 
scale enormously disproportioned to 
those of our more economical rivals. 
We will pass by the whole of our 
civil expenditure, because we have not 
space for the detailed notice of its 
individual items; and we shall pro- 
ceed to notice, as more connected 
with the design of this pamphlet, our 
army and navy, as compared with the 
military and naval forces of the United 
States. 

We find, from a table in "Reuss's 
Statistics of the United States," that 
the number of seamen in the Ameri- 



* Another fanciful theory upon the subject 
of the debt, invented, we believe, by Colerid^ 
(it must have been by a poet, for the consolation 
of less ideal minds), has been lately promul- 
gated. We are told that the country is none 
the worse off for the national debt, because it 
is all owing to Englishmen; and that, tiiere- 
fore, it is only like drawing off the blood from 
one part of the body to inject it into another 
vein — it is still all in the system. We feel sony 
to molest 80 comfortable an illusion. 

But does it make no difference in what 
manner the outlay is invested — whether eight 
hundred millions of capital be sunk in the 
depths of the sea, or put out to good interest ? 
Is there no difference between such a sum 
being thrown away, destroyed, annihilated, in 
devastating foreign countries, whilst the nation 
is called upon, out of its remaining capital, 
and with its gratuitous labour, to pay the 
interest — and the like amount being employed 
in making canals, railways, roads, bridges, 
drains, docks, &c. ; planting trees, educating 
the people, or in any other way in which it 
'would return its own interest qf capital? 
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can mercantile naVy, is estimated at 
86,000; whilst the States Government 
employs, in vessels of war, 6,000* men. 
The British merchants' service, exclu- 
sive of the colonial registry, supports 
140,000 sailors ; and the number voted 
for the royal navy, in 1833, was 27,000 
men. Thus, then, we arrive at the 
unsatisfactory result, that, whilst in 
America, the Government's, as com- 
pared with the merchants' service, 
contains in the proportion of hands, 
rather less than one in fourteen, the 
number of men employed in the royal 
navy of Britain, in comparison with 
the quantity supported by the mer- 
chants' service, is nearly in the ratio 
of one to five. 

The royal navy of England, actually 
in commission at this time (see the 
United Service Magazine for Feoruary), 
consists of one hundred and forty- 
eight vessels of war ; of which there 
appear to be, according to the same 
authority, forty-six in the different 
harbours of Great Britain; thirty- 
three in the Mediterranean, thirteen 
on the coast of Africa,f twenty-seven 
in the West Indies, and the remainder 
in various other destinations. 

We find, in the American Almanack 

for 1835, the United States navy given 

_i 

* We believe, almost incredible as the fact 
is even to ourselves, that the British naval 
eommisiioTud officers exceed, by upwards of a 
thousand, the whole number of the men and 
officers of the American navy. A comment of 
a similar tenor, applied to the army of Eng- 
land, is to be found in a following page. 

Yet we are in the twentieth year of peace, 
and every King's speech assures us of the 
friendly disposition of all foreign powers 1 

t Upon what principle of justice are the 
people of these realms subjected to the whole 
expense of attempting to put down the slave 
trade. We say attempting, because it is well 
known that the traffic is carried on as actively 
as ever; and, during the last year, the number 
of negroes conveyed awav from the shores of 
Africa has been estimated at twenty thousand. 
Here is a horrid trade, which will entail a 
dismal reckoning, at the hands of Providence, 
upon the future generations of these countries 
that encourage it! But by what right, by 
what credentials from on high, does England 
lay claim to the expensive and vain office 
of keeping all mankind within the pale of 
honesty? 



as twenty-one ships of war, of the 
following description : — One line-of- 
battle ship, three frigates, ten sloops, 
seven schooners* 

It appears, then, that our royal navy 
contains, as nearly as possible, seven 
times as many ships as are to be 
found in the Government service of 
America. 

Now, whatever objections may be 
urged with respect to other branches 
of expenditure, against a comparison 
of our burthens with the correspond- 
ing economy on the other side of the 
Atlantic, we think no reasonable mind 
will deny, that it is by reference to 
the commerce of a people alone that 
we can form a correct judgment of 
their policy, so far as the marine 
service is concerned, and judge of 
their ability to support permanently 
their naval establishments. 

The disadvantageous nature of our 
position, in comparison with that of 
America, will be better imderstood, if 
we repeat in two words, as the sub- 
stance of what we have proved from 
the foregoing figures, that, whilst the 
population, exports, tonnage, and 
mercantile seamen of Great Britain 
are not double those of. the United 
States, our royal navy is about six 
times as great as the corresponding 
Grovernment force of that country. 

But, if we proceed to a comparison 
of the land forces, we shall find them 
to exhibit a yet more striking dispro- 
portion in the burthens of the two 
nations. 

The entire military service of Ame- 
rica, comprises rather less than 7000 
men. In 1833, the Parliament of 
Great Britain voted 90,000 soldiers 
for the army of this country. Here, 
.ft 

* These statements refer to the ships in 
commission. Our navy comprises about six 
hundred vessels of all sizes and in all con^ 
ditions. The whole American naval force 
consists of seventy ships. Yet Sir James 
Graham, when bringing forward our navy 
estimates for 1833, actually made use of this 
comparison to justify our force. So much for 
the usefulneu of that which is called dexterity 
in debate 1 
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then, we perceive the odds are — still 
bearing in mind the population, &c., 
of the two countries— as nearly as 
possible, six to one against us. 

If we had the space, however, to 
allow of our entering into a com- 
parison of details, we should find that 
the proportion of our officers greatly 
exceeds the above ratio. It will suf- 
fice to prove this, when we add, that 
the number of our commissioned 
officers alone, at this time, exceeds the 
entire amount of the army of the 
United States; and of these we see, 
by the army list for 1835, that 2087 
are field officers, of and above the 
rank of major ! 

To render the comparison of the 
respective burthens of the two people 
more simple and complete, we shall 
add their expenditure under these 
heads. 

In the budget of 1833, the army and 
navy estimates of Great Britain were 
as follows : — 

Army . ;f7,oo6,496 

Navy . . 4,505,000 

Ordnance . 1,634,817 

making a total of ;f 13,146,313 for theses 

warlike purposes. 

In 1832, according to the American 
Almanack for 1835, the military ser- 
vice of the United States, including 
fortifications, arsenals, armouries, ord- 
nance, internal improvements, &c., 
cost ;f 1, 134,589; whilst the navy esti- 
mate was for ;f8i7,ioo, making a* 
total of /"i ,95 1,689. 

Thus, it appears, that our gross 
expenditure, under the United States 
heads, is in the ratio of six and a-half 
to one, as compared with that of 
America; — a country, be it repeated, 
whose population, trade, and regis- 
tered tonnage, are more than the half 
of our own — a country, too, whose 
public debt is cancelled, whilst ours 
amounts to nearly eight hundred mil- 
lions ! 

But it will be said, that our local 
position making it necessary to guard 
our shores with this demonstration of 
pourer, and our colonies calling for a 



vigilant protection, render unfair a 
comparison of this kingdom with the 
United States. We believe it might 
be shown, that the dependencies of 
Great Britain are, at this moment, 
and, in future, are destined still more 
to be, the source of a considerable 
amount of taxation and pecuniary loss 
to the mother country; and we trust, 
that some abler pen will be applied to 
the elucidation of this important ques- 
tion. 

With respect to our proximity to 
the Continent,, we recommend the 
experiment to be tried, whether that 
need necessarily embroil us in con- 
tinental politics. Let us imagine that 
all our ambassadors and consuls were 
instructed to take no further share in 
the domestic concerns of European 
nations, but, throwing overboarci the 
question of the balance of power — ^as 
we have long done that equally absurd 
bugbear of our ancestors, the balande 
of trade — to leave all those people to 
their own quarrels, and to devote their 
attention, exclusively, after the example 
of the Americans, to the commer- 
cial interests of their country. This 
might prevent our diplomatists dis- 
playing their address in finessing with 
Metternich, or Pozzo di Borgo : it 
might save the bones of our couriers, 
who now scour the continent of 
Europe, carrying despatches and pro- 
tocols ; and it might enable us to 
dispense with the services of one-half 
of the establishment at the foreign 
office. But will any one who under- 
stands the subject, pretend to tell us 
that our trade would suffer by such a 
change ? 

Or if we imagine that our army and 
navy were reduced one-half, in conse- 
quence of this improvement of our 
policy, does any person seriously ap- 
prehend that these islands would be 
in danger of being molested by any 
European power? If such there be, 
let him recollect that the British em- 
pire contains a population of twenty- 
five millions of free people, compressed 
within, a spac^ o€ Vittle more than three 
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id miles square — probably a 
crowd of human beings than 
er found upon a similar area: 
irther let it be borne in mind, 
lilroads are now in progress for 
ting one extremity of England 
he other, in such a way, that 
ly any required force of men, 
e entire munitions of war, may 
isported, in twelve hours, from 
)hire or Yorkshire, to the coast 
sex or Kent — thus converting, 
vere, the entire island into a 
i position of such wonderful 
h that the genius of Vauban or 
)rough could not have conceived 
ig so formidable. Which is the 
of the Continent that will make 
:nt upon a people placed in such 
:ude? 

supposing even that such a 
5 should be contemplated, it 
: owned, we suppose, that some 
ition for so mighty a conquest 
be necessary, which must afford 
necessary time for preparations 
ice. No one will contend, that 
md an army of sufficient magni- 
pounce upon England for its 
ould be conjured up on the 
ike the creations of Harlequin's 
vithout the spectators knowing, 
ig to know, that the machinery 
Tand a performance had been 
contrivance. 

les, is it not apparent that 
Tth the pressure of their own 
ic affairs will engross the re- 
, and will impair the external 
of all the Governments of 
? Reform Bills will be de- 
l by their people, but they will 
obtained without bloodshed ; 
must foresee, that the struggle 
1 the antagonist principles of 
m and constitutionalism is 
>le throughout the whole of 
itinent. 

to recur to the subject of 
1. It might be said that the 
' cause of all the prosperity 
ppiness of its people is to be 
n the wisdom of that advice 
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which we have prefixed for the motto 
of this pamphlet. Happily for that 
nation, this precept has been reli- 
giously obeyed ; for never have the 
political concerns of other states been 
suffered for one hour to divert the 
United States' legislature from the 
pursuit of the just interests of its own 
people. The results may be seen, not 
only in unparalleled advances in wealth 
and civilization at home, but in the 
fact we have just demonstrated, and 
which, we doubt not, will surprise 
most of our readers, that even the 
foreign commerce of this people is, 
in proportion to population, as great, 
or greater, than our own; notwith- 
standing our battles by land and by 
sea, and notwithstanding those expen- 
sive fruits of our victories, the colonies, 
that east, west, north, and south, own 
our dominion ! 

It is a question of very considerable 
interest to us, whether America will 
continue her career as a manufacturing 
country, after the protective duties, 
which have professedly created her 
present cotton and other interests, 
shall have, in pursuance of the recent 
tariff law, been partially repealed. 

It is the opinion of some writers, 
whose works are entitled to deference, 
that the United States cannot for 
centuries become our rival in manu- 
factures. They argue that, with an 
unlimited extent of unsettled territory 
to tempt the inhabitants to engage in 
the natural labour of agriculture, they 
will not be induced, unless for much 
higher wages than in England, to 
follow the more confined and irksome 
pursuits of the factory or workshop. 

But does not the present industry 
of the population of the New England 
states tend to prove that there is a 
disposition, in the people of the older 
portions of this country, to settle down 
into the pursuits incident to towns at 
an advanced stage of society, and 
leave to agriculture the natives of the 
newer states ? We shall find that the 
exports from Bos\.ouLCOTQ?5insfc — ^^ss^ora^ 
other articles oi domesXic.Ta-ax^xii'aKJoax^ 
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equally unconnected with the system 
of factory labour — annually, about 
3,500,000 pairs of boots and shoes, 
6oo,Doo bundles of paper, together 
with a large quantity of cordage, nails, 
furniture, &c. 

We are inclined, however, to view 
the natives of the maritime portion of 
the Union, but, particularly, the inha- 
bitants of the New England states, as 
eminently commercial in their tastes 
and characteristics ; and, as such — 
looking to the amount of capital at 
present embarked in their cotton 
manufacture, as well as to the circum- 
stance of the raw material being the 
produce of their own soil, and bearing 
in mind the prodigious increase that 
is taking place in the numbers of their 
people — we profess to see no prospect 
of this our own staple industry being 
abandoned ; and, if not given up, we 
may expect, from the well-known and 
well-deserved panegyric paid by Burke 
to the enterprise of the New England- 
ers, in prosecuting the whale-fishing, 
that the competition, on the part of 
such a people, will be maintained with 
energy. 

The capital employed in the various 
branches of the cotton manufacture in 
the United States, is, according to a 
calculation for 1832, in Reuss's Sta- 
tistics of America, in amount about 
;^i 1,000,000; and the consumption of 
raw cotton is estimated at 173,800 
bales, or about one-fifth of all the 
growth of the country, and, as nearly 
as possible, a fifth of the quantity 
worked up, during the same year, in 
Great Britain. 

The greater portion of all the pro- 
ducts of this labour is consumed at 
home : the rest is exported in the 
shape principally of heavy calicoes, 
that have sustained a competition 
with our own fabrics in the Mediter- 
ranean and the East. 

Some occasional shipments of low 

yarns have been made to this country ; 

but these transactions have not been 

o/" considerable magnitude. 

Bearing in mind that the supply of 
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the raw material of nearly one-half of 
our exports is derived ft-om a country 
that threatens to eclipse us by its rival 
greatness, we cannot, whilst viewing 
the relative positions of England and 
the United States at this moment, 
refrain from recurring to the some- 
what parallel cases of Holland and 
Great Britain, before the latter be- 
came a manufacturing state, when 
the Dutchman. purchased the wool <rf 
this country, and sold it to us again in 
the form of cloth. Like as the latter 
nation became at a subsequent period, 
we are now overwhelmed with debts, 
contracted in wars, or the acquisition 
of colonies ; whilst America, free from 
all burdens, as we were at the former 
epoch, is prepared to take up, with for 
greater advantages, the fabrication of 
their own cotton as we did of our 
wool. The Americans possess a 
quicker mechanical genius than even 
ourselves (such, again was the. case 
with our ancestors, in comparison 
with the Dutch), as witness their 
patents, and the improvements for 
which we are indebted to individuals 
of that country in mechanics — such 
as spinning, engraving, &c. We gave 
additional speed to our ships, by im- 
proving upon the naval architecture 
of the Dutch ; and the similitude 
again applies to the superiority which. 
in comparison with the British models, 
the Americans have, for all the pur- 
poses of activity and economy, im- 
parted to their vessels. 

Such are some of the analogous fea- 
tures that warrant the comparison we 
have instituted ; but there are other 
circumstances of a totally novel char 
racter, affecting in opposite degrees, 
the destinies of these two great exist- 
ing commercial communities, which 
must not be lost sight of. 

The internal improvement of a 
country is, undoubtedly, the first and 
most important element of its growth in 
commerce and civilization. Hence our 
canals have been regarded by Dupin 
as the primary material agents of the 
wealth oi Gteat Britain. But a new 
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invention — ^the railway — has appeared 
in the annals of locomotion, which 
bids fair to supersede all other known 
modes of land transit ; and, by seizing 
at once, with all the energy of a young 
and unprejudiced people, this greatest 
discovery of the age. and planting, as 
it were, its fruits first throughout the 
surface of their territory, the Ameri- 
cans have made an important stride 
in the career of improvement, in ad- 
vance of every nation of Europe. 

The railroads of America present a 
spectacle of commercial enterprise, as 
well as ci ph3rsical and moral triumph, 
more truly astonishing, we consider, 
than was ever achieved in the same 
period of time in any other country. 
Only in 1829 was the experiment first 
made, between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, of applying steam to the navi- 
gation of lamd, so to speak, by means of 
iron railways, for the conveyance of 
passengers and merchandise ; and 
now, in 1835, being less than seven 
years after the trial was first made 
and proved successful, the United 
States of America contain upwards of 
seventeen hundred miles of railroads 
in progress of construction, amd of 
which no less than one thousand miles 
are complete and in actual use.*t 



* *'TheraiIroad8»whieh were partly finished, 
partlv in proness, at the time when I visited 
the Cnited States, were as follow : 

Miles. 
Baltimore and Ohio (from Baltimore 

and Pittsburgh) . . . a^o 

Massachusets (from Boston to Albany) aoo 
CatskU to Ithaca (State of New York) . 167 
Charleston to Hamburgh (South Caro- 
lina) . . '135 
Boston and Brattleboro' (Massachusets 

and Vermont) . . • "4 

Albany and New York . .160 

Columbia and Philadelphia (from Phi- 
ladelphia to York) . . .96 
Lexington and Ohio (from Lexington to ' 

Cincinnati) . . • 75 

Camden and Amboy (New Jersey) . 60 
Baltimore and Susquehanna (Maryland) 48 
Boston and Providence (Massachusets 

and Rhode Island) . 43 

Trenton and Philadelphia . . 30 

Providence and Stonin^rton . . 70 

Baltimore Bitd Wasbington . , js 



The enthusiasm with which this 
innovation upon the ancient and 
slower method of travelling was 
hailed in America — by instituting a 
newspaper expressly for its advocacy, 
and by the readiness of support which 
every new project of the kind encoun- 
tered—evinced how well this shrewd 
people discovered, at a glance, the 
vast advantages that must accrue to 
whichever nation first effected so 
great a saving in that most precious 
ingredient of all useful commodities, 
time, as would be gained by the appli- 
cation of a discover}' which trebled 
the speed, at the same time reducing 
the money-cost, of the entire inter- 
course of the community. 

Already are all the most populous 
districts of the United States inter- 
sected by lines of railroads ; whilst, 
among the number of unfinished, but 
fast advancing undertakings, is a work, 



Holliday's Burgh and Johnstown (Penn- 
sylvania) . . * • 37 
Ithaca and Oswego (New York'' . a8 
Hudson and Berkshire (New York and 

Massachusets) . . • a^ 

Boston and Lowell (Massachusets) . 34 
Senectady and Saratoga (New York) . ai| 
Mohawk and Hudson (New York) . 15 
Lackaw.ixen (from Honesdale to Car- 

bondale, Pennsylvania) . . 17 

Frenchtown to Newcastle (Delaware 

and Maryland) . .16 

Philadelphia and Norristown ^Pennsyl- 
vania) . .. . .15 
Richmond and Chesterfield (Virginia) . la 
Manch Chunk (Pennsylvania) . 9 
Haarlem (from New York to Haarlem) 8 
Quincey (from Boston to Ouinccy) . 6 
New Orleans (frorn Lake PontcHartrain 
to Orleans) . . • 5i 
The extent of all the railroads forms an 
aggregate of one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty miles. Ten years hence, this amount of 
miles will probably be doubled or trebled ; so 
that scarcely any other roads will be used than 
those on which steam -carriages may travel." 
— Arf-wedson's Tra-vcls vi 1S34. [Note to the 
Sixth Edition of " England, Ireland, and Ame- 
rica."] 

t [It may be stated on the authority of Mr. 
Robert H. Berdell, President of the Erie Rail- 
way Company, that thirty-five thousand miles 
of railway are now in o^eratvQW \tv\.Vv^ \i-«cv\RA. 
States, and lYval tvfearX^ >\\\t«, >>^<^>\'5»'a.w\ "ovX- 
lions of doUa.Ta a.x^\u\cs,\.t<i\w \X\^^t s^.'^-cvSlv 
enterprises."^ 
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now half completed, for connecting 
Baltimore on the Chesapeake with 
the Ohio river at Wheeling, a distance 
of more than two hundred and fifty 
miles. 

Not content, however, with all that 
has been done, or is still doing, a 
scheme is at present favourably agi- 
tated in the public press of that coun- 
try, that shall connect Washington 
city with New Orleans, by a series of 
railways, which, with those already in 
progress between New York and 
Washington, will join the Atlantic at 
the mouth of the Hudson and the 
Mexican Gulf; a project, which, if 
completed, will enable a traveller to 
visit New York from New Orleans in 
four days — a transition of scene that 
may be better appreciated, when it is 
remembered, that a person might pass, 
in winter, from the frozen banks of 
the Hudson, into the midst of the 
orange and sugar regions of the Mis- 
sissippi in about ninety hours ! Other 
plans, of even a more gigantic cha- 
racter, are marked out as in contem- 
plation, upon the latest map published 
of the United States* — plans that 
nothing but the prodigies already 
achieved by this people, prevent us 
from regarding as chimerical. 

It demands not a moment's reflec- 
tion to perceive the immense advan- 
tages that must ensue from these 
improvements to a country which, 
like America, contains within itself, 
though scattered over so wide a sur- 
face, all the elements of agricultural 
and manufacturing greatness. By 
subjecting this vast territory to the 
dominion of steam, such an approxi- 
mation of the whole is attained, 
that the coals and iron of Pennsyl- 
vania, the lead of Missouri, the cotton 
of Georgia, the sugar of Louisiana, 
and the havens of New York and New 
England, will all be brought into 
available connection with each other ; 
in fact, by the almost miraculous 
power of this agent, XYiQ entire Ame- 
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rican continent will, for all ? the 
purposes of commercial or social 
intercourse, be compressed into an 
area not larger than that of England, 
supposing tiie latter to possess only 
her canals. 

Nothing more strongly illustrates 
the disadvantages under which an old 
country, like Great Britain,, labours in 
competing'with her yoimger rival, than 
to glance at the contrast in the pro- 
gress of railroads in the two empires. 
At the same time that, in the United 
States, almost every day beheld a new 
railway company incorporated, by 
some one of the State's legislatures, 
at the cost only of a few dollars, and 
nearly by acclamation, the British 
Parliament intercepted by its votes 
some of the most important projects 
that followed in the train of the Liver- 
pool railroad. 

The London and Birmingham com- 
pany, after spending upwards of forty 
thousand pounds, in attempting to 
obtain for its undertaking the sanc- 
tion of the legislature, was unsuc- 
cessful in the House of Lords. The 
following characteristic questions are 
extracted from the evidence taken 
before the committee : — 

" Do you know the name of Lady 
Hastings' place ? — How near to it does 
your line go ? — Taking the look out of 
the principal rooms of the house, does 
it run in front of the principal rooms? 
— How far from the house is the point 
where it becomes visible? — That 
would be about a quarter of a mile?— 
Could the engines be heard in the 
house at that distance ?— Is there any 
cutting or embankment, there? — Is it 
in sight of the house ? — Looking to the 
country, is it not possible that the 
line could be taken at a greater dis- 
tance from the residence of Lady 
Hastings? * * * ♦ ♦ 

" Was that to pass through Lords 
Derby and Sefton's land ? — ^Yes, they 
both consented. They threw us back 
the first year, and we lost such a line 
as vie could never get again. Since 
"which the^ ha."ye cowaeoXfi^ \a the 
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other line going through their pro- 
perty. * * * Supposing 
that line as easy for you as the 
present, was there any objection 
arising from going through anybody's 
park?" 

The following question, put on the 
same occasion, by a peer to a shop- 
keeper, is one that probably would not 
have been asked by any other person 
but a hereditary legislator : — 

" Can it be of any great importance 
whether the article goes there in five 
or six hours, or in an hour and a 
half?" 

The Brighton and several other 
railways were abandoned, through 
dread of the expensive opposition 
that was threatened in Parliament ; 
amongst which the Great Western 
line was successfully opposed by the 
landowners, seconded by the heads of 
Eton College, under the plea that it 
would tend to impair the character of 
the scholars ! And a large party, headed 
by the Marquis of Chandos, actually 
met in public to celebrate, with drink- 
ing and rejoicing, the frustration of 
this grand improvement. Yet this 
nobleman has since had the offer of a 
voice in the cabinet council of the 
King ; and, but that he is as honest as 
he most assuredly is unenlightened 
and prejudiced, he might now be one 
of the ministers of this commercial 
country! 

But to recur to the consideration of 
afiiairs on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. There is another peculiarity in 
the present attitude of the American 
people, as compared with our own, 
that is probably more calculated than 
all others to accelerate their progress 
towards a superior rank of civilization 
and power. We allude to the uni- 
versality of education in that country. 
One thirty-sixth portion of all public 
lands, of which there are hundreds of 
thousands of square miles unappro- 
priated, is laid apart for the purposes 
of instruction. If knowledge be 
power, and if education give know- 
ledge, then must the Americans inevi- 



tably become the most powerful 
people in the world. 

Some writers have attempted to 
detract from this proud feature in the 
policy of the United States, by ad- 
ducing, as examples, the backwoods- 
man and his family, and holding up 
their uncultivated minds, as well as 
their privation of Christian instruc- 
tion, as proofs of the religious and 
moral abandonment of American 
society ; forgetting that these frontier 
sections of the community are thinly 
spread over an inhospitable wilder- 
ness, where it must be acknow- 
ledged that no state provision for 
mental improvement could possibly 
embrace all their scattered members. 
When a man is placed at the distance 
of perhaps ten miles from his next 
neighbour, he is driven, as Dr. John- 
son observes, to become his own 
carpenter, tailor, smith, and brick- 
layer; and it is from no fault in the 
laws, but owing to the like unavoid- 
able nature of things, that the same 
solitary individual must also be left to 
act the part of teacher and pastor. 

But, by referring to the last mes- 
sage of the Government of New York 
to the legislature of that State, which 
happens to be before us, we are able 
to exhibit to our readers, by a very 
brief quotation, the state of education 
in that most populous division of the 
Union. 

" In the whole range of your duties," 
says this most enlightened address, 
"there is no subject in which the 
interests of the people are more deeply 
involved, or which calls for higher 
efforts of legislative wisdom, than 
the cause of education. The funds 
already provided by the State for the 
support of common schools is large, 
but not so ample as the exceedingly 
great importance of the object de- 
mands." After some other details, it 
goes on to say — " Eight hundred and 
thirty-five towns and wards (the whole 
number in the State\ Ua.^^ ^cca.^'^ 
reports ior \.\ie ^^-xz i.'^'V^. T^vet^ •a::^^ 
nine thousand e^'^X. V\iTv$.t^^ -asv^ 
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sixty-five school districts; the whole 
number of children, between the ages 
of five and sixteen years, in the State, 
was five hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand and two ; and the number in- 
structed in the common schools in 
1833 was five hundred and thirty-one 
thousand two hundred and forty. * * 
The whole amount expended during 
the year 1833, on the common schools, 
cannot fall short of one million two 
hundred thousand dollars."* 

Bearing in mind that this refers only 
to one State of the Union, containing 
rather less than two millions of inha- 
bitants, could we imagine a more strik- 
ing contrast to the above statement 
than in the fact that, during the cor- 
responding session of the British Par- 
liament, a suin of ^20,000 was voted 
towards educating the people of Eng- 
land ; whilst, in close juxta-position to 
this, was a grant of ;f 60,000 for the 
purpose of partly furnishing Bucking- 
ham Palace If 

The very genius of American legis- 
lation is opposed to ignorance in the 
people, as the most deadly enemy of 



* [Mr. Bright, in the speech which he deli- 
vered at Birmingham on the '13th December, 
186^, said : — '• I have just seen a report of a 
speech delivered last night by Mr. Watkin, 
■who has recently returned from the United 
States. Speaking of education, he says that, 
taking the nine Northern States to contain ten 
millions and a half of people, he found there 
were 40,000 schools, and an average attend- 
ance of 2.133,000 children, the total cost of 
their education being 9,000,000 dols. In the 
four Western States, with a population of 
6,100,000, there are 37,000 schools, with an 
average attendance of nearly one million and a 
half scholars, at a cost of 1,2^0,000 dols. Thus, 
in a population of sixteen millions, there are 
77,000 schools, to which every poor child can 
go, at a cost of /^2,ooo,ooo a year. He thought 
this highly to the credit of our American cou- 
sins, and I perfectly agree with him on that 
point."] 

t [This was written before the date of the 
education movement, in which Mr. Cobden 
from an early period took a conspicuous part. 
According to the last I^eport of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the sum of 
;C8,o87,296. IS lid has been expended in Parlia- 
mentary grants from 1839 to 31st December, 
rSd/. *'The expenditure from Education 
grants/* in the latter year, amounted to 
-^^S/^o^i. IIS £(/.] 



good government. Not only are direct 
measures, such as we have just quoted 
in the case of New York, taken to in- 
struct the poor throughout the United 
States — not only are all . newspapers 
and advertisements untaxed — but care 
is used, by excepting from fiscal bur- 
dens the humblest ingredients of the 
materiel of printing — such as paper» 
rags, type, &c. — ^to render knowl^^e 
as cheap and accessible as possible. 

The newspaper press forms a dis- 
tinguishing and rapidly improving 
feature in the economy of the United 
States. In 1834, according to the 
American Almanack for 1835, Sie aggre- 
gate of newspapers published tinder 
different titles in America was 1,265, 
of which ninety were daily journals ; 
and the entire number of copies cir- 
culated during the year is estimated at 
ninety millions.* 

In the British Islands three hundred 
and sixty-nine newspapers are pub- 
lished, of which seventeen only issue 
daily, f The annual sale of these is 
estimated at about thirty millions. 

If, therefore, we compare the news- 
paper press of America and England 
together, allowing for the dispropor- 
tion of inhabitants in the two coun- 
tries, we shall be compelled fo ac- 
knowledge that there is more than six 
times as much advertising and reading 
on the other side of the Atlantic as in 
Great Britain. 

There are those who are fond of de- 
crying newspaper reading. But we 
regard every scheme that is calculated 
to make mankind think — ever3rthing 
that, by detaching the mind from the 
present moment, and leading it to re- 



* [The census of i860 states that 4,0^1 news- 
papers and periodicals were then published in 
the United States, of which 3,242 were politi- 
cal, the remainder being devoted to religion 
and literature. The annual aggregate circu- 
lation of copies was estimated at 927,9^1,^48.1 

t From "Mitchell's Newspaper Directory^ 
for 186 j, it appears that 1371 journals are now 
published in the United Kingdoin. exclusive of 
^^4 Reviews and Magazines. There are no 
trustworthy statistics of the circulation ol 
these p\ib\\ca.t!votva.'\ 
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fleet on the past or future, rescues it 
from the dominion of mere sense — as 
calculated to exalt us in the scale of 
being ; and whether it be a newspaper 
or a volume that serves this end, the 
instrument is worthy of honour at the 
hands of enlightened philanthropists. 
We know of nothing that would 
tend more to inform the people of 
England, and especially of Ireland, 
than removing the excise fetters from 
our press. Independently of the faci- 
lities to commerce, and the benefits 
which must ensue to temperance and 
morals generally, a free press would, 
by co-operating with a good govern- 
ment, fand henceforth it is our own 
fault it we have a bad one), assist 
essentially the efforts of those who 
desire to reduce the expenditure of the 
state, and help us to dispense with 
that costly voucher of our ignorance, 
the standing army of this country. 

We have thus hastily glanced at a 
few of the points of comparison to be 
found in the prospects of Great Bri- 
tain and America, at this moment. To 
what shall we liken the relative situa- 
tions of these two great commercial 
and naval rivals ? We will venture on 
a simile. 

Such of our readers as remember 
the London tradesman of thirty years 
ago, will be able to call to mind the 
powdered wig and queue, the precise 
shoes and buckles, and the unwrinkled 
silk hose, and tight inexpressibles, that 
characterised the shopkeeper of the 
old school'. Whenever this stately 
personage walked abroad on matters 
of trade, however pressing or impor- 
tant, he never forgot for a moment the 
dignified step of his forefathers ; whilst 
nothing gratified his self-complacency 
more, than to take his gold-headed 
cane in hand, and, leaving his own 
.shop all the while, to visit his poorer 
neighbours, and to show his authority 
by inquiring into their affairs, settling 
their disputes, and compelling them 
to be honest, and to manage their 
establishments according^ to his plan. 
His business was conducted through- 



out upon the formal mode of his an- 
cestors. His clerks, shopmen, and 
porters, all had their appointed cos- 
tumes; and their intercourse with 
their chief, or with each other, was 
disciplined according to established 
laws of etiquette. Every one had his 
especial department of duty, and the 
line of demarcation at the counter was 
marked out and observed with all the 
punctilio of neighbouring, but rival 
states. The shop of this trader of the 
old school retained all the peculiari- 
ties and inconveniences of former 
generations; its windows displayed 
no gaudy wares to lure the vulgar 
passer-by, and the panes of glass, in- 
serted in ponderous wooden frames, 
were constructed exactly after the an- 
cestral pattern. Such were some of 
the solemn peculiarities of the last 
generation of tradesmen. 

The present age produced a new 
school of traders, whose first innova- 
tion was, to cast off the wig, and 
cashier the barber with his pomatum- 
box, by which step an hour was gained 
in the daily toilet. Their next change 
was, to discard the shoes and the tight 
unmentionables — whose complicated 
details of buckles and straps, and 
whose close adjustment occupied an- 
other half-hour — ^in favour of Welling- 
tons and pantaloons, which were 
whipped on in a trice, and gave free- 
dom, though perhaps at the expense 
of dignity, to the personal movements 
during the day. Thus accoutred, 
these supple dealers whisked or flew, 
just as the momentary calls of busi- 
ness became more or less urgent; 
whilst so absorbed were they in their 
own interests, that they scarcely knew 
the names of their nearest neighbours, 
nor cared whether they lived peace- 
ably or not, so long as they did not 
come to break their windows. 

Nor did the spirit of innovation end 
here ; for the shops of this new race 
of dealers underwent as great a meta- 
morphosis as their owaeis. NSIVc^^n. 
the internal ecoTV-OTa-^ oi *i\\fe'5»^^'as> ^^- 
formed wi\.\i a. V\ew \.o %vn^ *0t^^ xsx^snj^'sX 
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facility to the labour of the establish- 
ment, by dispensing with all forms, 
and tacitly agreeing even to suspend 
the ordinary deferences due to station, 
lest their observance might, however 
slightly, impede the business in hand 
— externally, the windows, which were 
constructed of plate gla^s, with elegant 
frames extending from the ground to 
the ceiling, were made to blaze with 
all the tempting finery of the day. 

We all know the result that followed 
from this very unequal rivalry. One 
by one the ancient and quiet followers 
of the habits of their ancestors yielded 
before the active competition of their 
more alert neighbours. Some few of 
the less bigoted disciples of the old 
school adopted the new-light system, 
but all who tried to stem the stream 
were overwhelmed ; for with grief we 
add, that the very last of these very 
interesting specimens of olden time 
that survived, joining the two genera- 
tions of London tradesmen, and whose 
shop used to gladden the soul of every 
Tory pedestrian in Fleet Street, with 
its unreformed windows, has at length 
disappeared, having lately passed into 
the Gazette, that schedule A of anti- 
reforming traders. 

That which the shopkeeper of the 
present day is to him of the last age, 
such, comparing great things with 
small, is the commercial position of 
America as contrasted with that of 
Great Britain at the present moment. 
Our debt may be called the inex- 
pressibles or tights, which incessantly 
restrain us from keeping up with the 
nimble pace of our pantadooned rivals. 
The square-toed shoes* and the po- 

* There is scarcely a large town in England, 
whose prosperity and improvement are not 
vitally affected by the operation of our laws of 
entail. In the vicinity of Manchester, scarcely 
any freehold land can be bought; Birming- 
ham is almost wholly built upon leasehold 
land J Wolverhampton has long been present- 
ing a dilapidated aspect, in the best part of 
th« town, in consequence of the property re- 
quired for improvement being in the hands 
oi the Church, and consequently inalienable. 
In many parts, manufactures are, from the 
//Jce obstructing causes, prevented extending 



lished buckles may be compared to 
the feudal laws and customs, which, 
in competition with Wellington-booted 
brother Jonathan, impede the march 
of improvement and the enterprize of 
Englishmen. The powdered wig and 
queue we shall liken to our Church 
Establishment,. which, although very 
ornamental and imposing in appear- 
ance, does yet engross a great share of 
the time and attention of our Parlia- 
ment to adjust it properly,* all of 
which the legislature of our straight- 
haired competitor has been enabled to 
apply to the encouragement of a more 
prosperous trade. The untaxed news- 
papers of America, with their wide 
expanses of advertisements, con- 
trastedf with the stamped sheets of 
this country, are the new and old-light 
windows of the two generations of 
shopkeepers. The quickened gait of 
the tracier of to-day, and the formal 
step of his predecessor, are the rail- 
ways of the United States in com- 
petition with our turnpikes and canals. 
And, to complete the simile, if we 
would see in the conduct of the two 
nations a resemblance to the contrast 
between the policy of the dealer of the 
old school, who delighted to meddle 
in the concerns of his neighbours, and 
that of the reformed tradesman who 
rigidly confined his attention to the 
duties of his own counter — let us 
picture England, interfering with and 



themselves over our coal-beds. The nei^- 
bourhood of Bullock Smithy might be in- 
stanced for example. 

* It would form an instructive summary, to 
collect from our parliamentary history, for the 
last three hundred years, details of the time 
spent in the vain endeavour to make con- 
science square with acts of Parliament. — Sec 
the debates in both Houses on Ireland in 1833 
and 1833, for examples. 

t It is not uncommon to find two thousand 
advertisements, principally of merchandize, 
contained in a single copy of a New York. . 
journal. We have counted no less than one 
hundred and seventy announcements in one 
column or compartment of the Netv York Ga- 
%ette. Of course the crowded aspect of one of 
these sheets, in comparison with a London 
newspaper, is as different as is one of the latter 
in contrast with a Salisbury or any other pro- 
vincial io\wtva\. 
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managing the business of almost every 
state in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
whilst America will form no connection 
with any one of them, excepting as 
customers. 

What! shall we consign Old Eng- 
land, then, to ruin ? Heaven forbid ! 
Her people are made of tough ma- 
terials, and he would be but a das- 
tardly politician that despaired of them 
even yet. We say not, then, that this 
country will, like the antique establish- 
ment of the individual trader, perish 
at the feet of its more youthful and 
active competitor; but we fervently 
believe, that our only chance of 
national prosperity lies in the timely 
remodelling of our system, so as to 
put it as nearly as possible upon an 
equality with the improved manage- 
ment of the Americans. 

But let us not be misconstrued. We 
do not advocate republican institutions 
for this country. We believe the 
government of the United States to be 
at this moment the best in the world ; 
but then the Americans are the best* 
people ; and we have a theory, that 
the government of every state is 
always, excepting periods of actual 
change, that which is the best adapted 
to the circumstances and wants of its 
inhabitants. 

But they who argue in favour of a 
republic, in lieu of a mixed monarchy, 

• We mean individually and nationally. 
As individuals, because, in our opinion, the 
people that are the best educated must, morally 
and religiously speaking, be the best. As a 
nation, because it is the only great community 
that has never waged war excepting in absolute 
8elf*defence : — the only one which has never 
made a conquest of territory by force of arms ; 
(contrast the conduct of this government to 
the native Indians on the Mississippi, with our 
treatment of the Aborigines on the Swan 
river J ) — because it is the only nation whose 
government has never had occasion to employ 
the army to defend it against the people ; — the 
only one which has never had one of its citizens 
convicted of treason ; — and because it is the 
only country that has honourably discharged 
itspublic debt. 

The slavery deformity was forcibly impressed 
upon this people in its infancy by the mother 
country. May the present generation outgrow 
the blemisb I 



for Great Britain, are, we suspect, 
ignorant of the genius of their coun- 
trymen. Democracy forms no ele- 
ment in the materials of English 
character. An Englishman is, from 
his mother's womb, an aristocrat. 
Whatever rank or birth, whatever 
fortune, trade, or profession, may be 
his fate, he is, or wishes or hopes to 
be an aristocrat. The insatiable love 
of caste that in England, as in Hin- 
dostan, devours all hearts, is confined 
to no walks of society, but pervades 
every degree, from the highest to the 
lowest.* Of what conceivable use 
then, would it be to strike down the 
lofty patricians that have descended 
to us from the days of the Normans 
and Plantagenets, if we of the middle 
class — ^who are more enslaved than 
any other to this passion — are pre- 
pared to lift up, from amongst our- 
selves, an aristocracy of mere wealth 
— not less austere, not less selfish — 
only less noble than that we had 
deposed. No: whatever changes in 
the course of time education may and 
will effect, we do not believe that 
England, at this moment, contains even 
the germs of genuine republicanism. 

We do not, then, advocate the adop- 
tion of democratic institutions for 
such a people. But the examples 
held forth to us by the Americans, of 
strict economy, of peaceful non-inter- 
ference, of universal education, and of 
other public improvements, may, and, 
indeed, must be emulated by the 
government of this country, if the 
people are to be allowed even the 
chance of surviving a competition 
with that republican community. If 
it be objected, that an economical 



* A diverting specimen of aristocracy in 
low life is to be found in an amusing little 
volume, called, " Mornings at Bow Street.'* 
A chimney-sweep, who had married the 
daughter of a costermonger, against the lat- 
ter' s consent, applied to the magistrate for a 
warrant to recover the person of nis wife, who 
had been taken away from hiuv b^ V\r.\ i'a^5RSix. 
The father d\d tvot o\a^tc\. \.o >Jcv^ Owax^cXsx <i\ 
the husband, but p\oX^e%\.^^ ^^^Yt\s\. >s^t «i^" 
nection as being ** jo lotu " 
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government is inconsistent with the 
maintenance of the monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions of this land, 
then we answer, let an unflinching 
economy and retrenchment be en- 
forced — mat coelum ! 

Of the many lessons of unsophisti- 
cated and practical wisdom which 
have — as if in imitation of that ar- 
rangement of perpetual decay and 
reproduction that characterizes all 
things in material nature — ^been sent 
back from the New World to instruct 
the Old, there are none so calculated 
to benefit us — because there are none 
so much needed — as those maxims of 
providence and frugality, to which 
Franklin first gave birth, and which, 
gaining authority and strength from 
the successive advocacy and practice 
of Washington, Jefferson, and now of 
Jackson, have at length become identi- 
fied with the spirit of the laws and 
institutions of the United States. 

An attempt has been made latterly 
by that class of our writers* denomi- 
nated Conservative, to deride this 
parsimony of the Franklin school as 
unworthy of the American character. 
But we are, at this present moment, 
writhing beneath the chastisement due 
to our violations of the homely pro- 
verbs of "Poor Richard;" and it is 
only by returning within the sober 
limits of our means, and rigidly hus- 
banding our time and resources, and 
by renouncing all idle pomp and 
luxury — it is by these methods only, 
and not by advocating still farther 
outrages of the laws of prudence, that 
this nation can be rescued from the 
all but irretrievable embarrassment 
into which its own extravagance and 
folly have precipitated it. 

The first, and, indeed, only certain 
step towards a diminution of our 
government expenditure, must be the 
adoption of that line of foreign policy 
which the Americans have clung to, 
with such wisdom and pertinacity, 
ever since they became a people. 

* Basil Hall's spending class. 



If ever there was a territory that 
was marked out by the finger of God 
for the possession of a distinct nation, 
that country is ours ; whose boundaiy 
is the ocean, and within whose ram- 
parts are to be found, in abundance, 
all the mineral and vegetable trea- 
sures requisite to make us a great 
commercial people. Discontented 
with these blessings, and disdaining . 
the natural limits of our empire, in 
the insolence of our might, and with- 
out waiting for the assaults of envious 
enemies, we have sallied forth in 
search of conquest or rapine, and 
carried /bloodshed into every quarter 
of the globe. The result proves, as it 
ever must, that we cannot violate the 
moral law with impunity. Great; Bri- 
tain is conscious that she is now snf^ 
fering the slow but severe punishment 
inflicted at her own hands— she is 
crushed beneath a debt so enormous 
that nothing but her own mighty 
strength could have raised the burden 
that is oppressing her. 

Again we say (and let us be excused 
the repetition of this advice, for w6 
write with no other object but to 
enforce it), England cannot survive 
its financial embarrassments, except 
by renouncing that policy of interven- 
tion with the affairs of other states, 
which has been the fruitful source of 
nearly all our wars. 

We trust that this opinion will be 
generated throughout the population 
of this country, and that the same 
spirit will be reflected, through its 
representatives in Parliament, upon 
the Government. 

In future, it will not be sufl&cient 
that no question concerning the state 
policy of other nations is allowed to 
occupy the attention of our legislature, 
unless it be first shown that our own 
honour or our interests are involved 
in its consideration— it will not be 
enough that our fleets and armies are 
not permitted to take a part in the 
contentions of other nations ; — all 
this will not avail unless our diplo- 
matists and ioiev^ sfcCT^taxies are 
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jealously restrained from taking a 
^are, either by treaties or protocols, 
according to the invariable wont of 
their predecessors, in the ever-varying 
squabbles of our continental neigh- 
bours. By this course of policy, and 
by this alone, we shall be enabled to 
reduce our army and navy more 
nearly to a level with the correspond- 
ing burdens of our American rivals. 

May we be allowed, once more, to 
refute the objection which will be 
urged, that our numerous fleets are 
necessary to the defence of our com- 
merce ? Then, we ask, does any one 
deny that the persons of American 
merchants, or their vessels, are as safe 
in every quarter of the world as our 
own ? We have seen to how great a 
proportion of our tonnage the Ameri- 
can mercantile navy now amounts; 
we have seen how vast an export trade 
they carry on ; and we have seen with 
how small a government force all this is 
protected : — may not an unanswerable 
argument, then, be found here, in fa- 
vour of dispensing, henceforth, with a 
portion of our enormous naval and 
military establishments ? 

Hitherto, whenever a war has at 
any time been threatened between 
two or more European states, how- 
ever remote or however insignificant, 
it has furnished a sufficient pretence 
for our statesmen to augment our ar- 
maments by sea and by land, in order 
to assume an imposing attitude, as it 
is termed; forgetting, all the while, 
that by maintaining a strict neutrality* 
in these continental brawls, and by 
diligently pursuing our peaceful in- 
dustry, whilst our neighbours were ex- 
hausting themselves in senseless wars, 
we might be growing in riches, in pro- 
portion as they became poorer ; and, 
since it is by wealth after all that the 
world is governed, we should, in 
reality, be the less in danger from the 
powers on the Continent, the more 
they indulged in hostilities with each 
other. 

It is a common error with our 
statesmeo to estimate the strength of 



a nation — as, for instance, is the case 
at this moment, in their appreciation 
of the power of Russia, Prussia, or 
Austria — according to the magnitude 
of its armies and navies; whereas 
these are the signs, and, indeed, the 
causes, of real poverty and weakness 
in a people. 

" Our public debt is cancelled," 
said Mr. Benton, a speaker at the din- 
ner lately held at Washington to cele- 
brate the extinction of the American 
debt — •' our public debt is cancelled ; 
and there is more strength in those 
words than in one hundred ships of 
the line ready for battle, or in a hun- 
dred thousand armed soldiers." And, 
to exemplify the truth of this senti- 
ment, we have subsequently beheld 
this very people; with only a few 
schooners and frigates, and seven 
thousand troops, menacing the French 
government, steeped in debt, at the 
head of its million of fighting men, 
and its three hundred vessels of war. 

To remov^, if possible, for ever the 
extravagant chimera that haunts the 
Government and people of this coun- 
try, of our being in danger from any 
possible combination of continentgJ 
hostilities, let us suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that Russia were to in- 
vade Turkey — or that France were 
again to cross the Rhine, having first 
seized upon Holland and Belgium, and 
attack Prussia and Austria — or that 
the Spaniards should seize upon Por- 
tugal — or that the Austrian govern- 
ment were to invade Naples or Sar- 
dinia — or, if such a supposition be 
possible, let us imagine these powers 
to be engaged in a battle-royal all 
together; now, does any sober and 
reasoning mind believe that Great 
Britain, who, we will presume, had 
wisely availed herself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by her insular position 
to remain neuter, would be selected 
.by. any one of these powers, in addi- 
tion to the enemies already opposed to 
it, for the object of ^^l\i\\!a\aL"5» 'aJCea.O&."> 
Does any raiionaX -^eison ^i^DIvc^£^ "CcsaX. 
we should, \index smOd. evtcMxsv^'vas^^^s.-. 
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be in greater jeopardy than the Ame- 
ricans from these contentions ? 

Having already demonstrated that 
even Napoleon, with Europe at his 
feet, was powerless in his attacks 
upon our exports, we are afraid of 
being tedious in recurring to that 
subject. 

Were a war once more to break 
forth over the continent of Europe, and 
were we to stand aloof from the con- 
flict, our commerce and mamufactures, 
instead of receiving injury in any 
quarter, would be thereby benefited ; 
for, besides the well-known facilities 
which a state of warfare would give 
to the smuggler for supplying those 
very belligerents themselves with the 
products of our labour, it would, at the 
same time, put an end to the competi- 
tion which we now sustain, in other 
parts of the world, from our manufac- 
turing rivals of Europe. Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Belgium, and 
indeed almost every nation of the con- 
tinent, for whose independence and 
existence we fought so long and ar- 
duously, have profited by the peace, 
to exclude our fabrics from their mar- 
kets, and, in mistaken policy, bor- 
rowed from our own restrictive code, 
to raise up, at great sacrifices of na- 
tional wealth, a manufacturing in- 
dustry for themselves. 

Thus we find that, at this moment, 
Prussia is completing a wall of tariffs, 
which she has been sedulously con- 
structing for many years, and which 
will, more effectually than did Napo- 
leon, exclude us from the German 
market — Prussia, for whom we bled, 
and for whose subsidies we are still 
taxed ! Austria, another of our costly 
allies, whose disasters our ^ most re- 
nowned statesman* would not outlive 
— Austria has, ever since the peace, 
sealed her territory against our mer- 
chandize. Naples — that unworthy 
protege, in behalf of whose court Eng- 
land's greatest herof sullied his other- 
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* Pitt. 



t NeJson, Lady Hamilton, "Pfmc^ Caraccioli. I 



wise untarnished fame — Naples re- 
pays us with an impost of cent, per 
cent, upon our manufactures ; whilst 
France has, since Napoleon's fall, 
been a less profitable customer to 
England than she was during the time 
of his extremest enmity towards this 
country. 

True, at the close of the war, our 
ministers might have stipulated for, 
and might have commanded a trade 
with all Europe, as some indemnity 
for our expenditure ; but the warriors 
and statesmen who represented us at 
Vienna, and who took pains to forward 
such measures as the military occu- 
pation of France, or the erection of 
fortresses in Belgium, or the binding 
us to become guarantee for the per- 
manency of the union of the Nether- 
lands, forgot to utter one word about 
our merchants. It was imbecoming 
the dignity of our gallant and noble 
plenipotentiaries to stipulate for the 
welfare of the artizans and manufac- 
turers of Great Britain. Compare 
this with the results of the cheap 
diplomacy of the Americans. 

Alas ! by what numberless arts, 
neglects, and caprices (to say nothing 
of crirpes) , have the interests of this in- 
dustrious and greatly favoured people 
been victimized ! 

Before closing this pamphlet, we 
will offer a few remarks as to the 
course which it behoves Great Britain 
to pursue, for the future, upon an 
important question of commercial 
policy. 

With a view to enlarge, as much as 
possible, the capabilities of this people 
to support the burden of debt and 
taxation with which they are destined 
to be permanently loaded, every pos- 
sible iacility must be given to the 
increase of population, by the expan- 
sion of our foreign trade, and which 
can only be accomplished by repealing 
the protective duties on com. 

We shall here be met with the cry, 
that we are desirous of converting 
England into one vast manufactory, 
that >Ne ad-vocsite \3cl<& mtecests of our 
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order, and so forth. Far from nourish- 
ing any such esprit-de-corps, our predi- 
lections lean altogether in an opposite 
direction. We were bom and bred 
up amidst the pastoral charms of the 
south of England, and we confess to 
so much attachment to the pursuits of 
our forefathers (always provided that 
it be separated from the rick-burnings 
and pauperism of modem agriculture) , 
that, had we the casting of the role of 
all the actors on this world's stage. 
we do not think we should suffer a 
cotton-mill or a manufactory to have 
a place in it ; — not that they remind 
us of " billyrollers," " straps," and 
'* infant martyrdoms," for we never saw 
such; but we think a system which 
draws children from home, where they 
formerly worked in the company of 
parents, and under the wholesome 
restraint incident to disparity of years 
—nature's own moral safeguard of 
domestic life — to class them in fac- 
tories, according to equality of age, 
to be productive of vice. But the 
factory system, which sprang from 
the discoveries in machinery, has 
been adopted in all the civilized 
nations of the world, and it is in vain 
for us to think of discountenancing 
its application to the necessities of 
this country; it only remains for us 
to mitigate, as far as possible, the 
evils that are, perhaps, not inseparably 
connected with this novel social ele- 
ment. 

The present com laws are founded 
on the principle of limiting, as far as 
possible, the growth of the population 
of Britain, within the means of the 
soil to supply it with subsistence. No 
candid advocate of a protective duty 
will deny that it must have this ten- 
dency; nor will he dispute, that, to 
restrict the import of com into a 
manufacturiii^ nation, is to strike at 
the life of its foreign commerce. 

It is objected by the landowners of 
England, that, if the duty on grain 
were to be reduced, it would operate 
unfavourably upon their interests, and 
they claim a protection at the hands 



I of the rest of society. Now, without 
entering at all into the question of the 
right which belongs to such preten- 
sions, we shall content ourselves with 
taking our stand upon the simple 
ground of necessity, and declare that 
the people of this country are in an 
emergency that precludes the possi- 
bility of their ministering to the 
selfishness of any one class in the 
community. 

The interest of the public debt 
cannot be paid except by the co- 
operation of our foreign commerce; 
and this cannot be preserved per- 
manently, unless the price of that first 
element of the cost of our manufac- 
tures, food, be the same here as with 
our competitors abroad. We are 
surprised that the (Question has not 
before been placed in this point of 
view by the advocates of a free trade 
in com, since it withdraws the subject 
altogether from that invidious position 
which it has hitherto held betwixt the 
rival contentions of agriculture and 
commerce, and places it under the 
control of inexorable state necessity. 

We have been amazed (if anything 
could astonish us from this unintelli- 
gent party) to find that the national 
debt is one of the leading arguments 
made use of, by the economists of the 
Sadler school, in advocating a restric- 
tive duty on com. A brief appeal to 
a very few simple facts will, we believe, 
not only deprive them of this argu- 
ment, but, in the opinion of all 
unprejudiced minds, place it on the 
opposite side of the question. 

Our public debt, funded and un- 
funded, amounts to about eight hun- 
dred millions. Let this sum be more 
fully appreciated, by bearing in mind 
that it exceeds the aggregate of all the 
debts of the whole world, including 
that of the East India Company, 
amounting to one hundred and fifty 
millions. Here, then, we have the 
British Empire, with only its twenty- 
five millions of population — ^ossjesfijcasj^ \ 
a territory oi oiA.^ xivcife'c^ \5fta\ifias!L^ \ 
square geog;rapVi\c3\ miXes^ *asA c«t^.- > 
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taining only forty-five millions of acres 
of cultivated land, (about two-thirds of 
the area of France,) supporting an 
annual burden for the interest of the 
national debt, equal to the taxation 
borne, for the same purpose, by all 
other states. How then can a country, 
of so confined a boundary, and with 
no greater population than we have 
named, find it possible to endure so 
great a disproportion of taxation ? If 
it be asked, how does France meet 
her public expenses, we can answer, 
by pointing to the superabundant pro- 
duction of wine, oil, silk, tobacco, fruit, 
and corn, yielded throughout an ex- 
panse of territory so wide as to insure 
an almost perpetual harvest to its 
people. If we inquire, how does 
Russia maintain her government bur- 
dens — the surplus timber, com, hemp, 
and tallow of that country must be the 
reply. Would we know by what re- 
sources Italy, Spain, and America 
discharge their respective national 
encumbrances — the excess of the pro- 
duce of silk, oil, fruits, cotton, and 
tobacco, over and above the wants of 
the population of those countries, 
solves the mystery. 

But we demand to know, by what 
means Great Britain can sustain an 
annual burden, for interest of debt, 
exceeding that of these and all other 
states together. Is it out of the 
surplus production of its com ? Her 
soil has not, for the last forty years, 
yielded sufficient to supply the neces- 
sities of her population. Is this 
enormous demand satisfied by the 
yearly excess of her wines, silk, oil, 
"fruits, cotton, or tobacco ? The 
sterile land and inhospitable climate 
of Britain are incapable of producing 
any one of these. Where, then, lies 
the secret of her wealth ? — is it in her 
colonies ? How, if we are prepared to 
prove that these are at this moment, 
and, in future, are still more destined 
to become, a severe burden to the 
people of these realms ? 
Our miwral riches are the means by 
a^A/Wi a/oftfi tc^e have been enabled to incur 



this dehtf and by whose agency only can 
we at this moment discharge the interest 
of it. 

To satisfy ourselves of this, let ns 
examine the year's return of our 
revenue, and we shall there discover 
nearly . twenty millions of income 
under the head of customs duties. 
How are the commodities, on which 
this amount of taxation is levied, 
obtained from foreigners— are they 
received in exchange for our -agri- 
cultural produce ? By looking over 
the list of articles exported, we shall, 
on the contrary, find, that, out of 
thirty-six millions of home products, 
not one million is the unmixed growth 
of the soil. 

These commodities are purchased 
by our cottons, woollens,* hardware, 
and the other articles produced l^ 
the manufacturers of this country; 
the growth, to use the term, of the 
coal and iron of Great Britain — ^which 
are, we repeat, the primary sources of 
all her wealth and power, and the 
want of which alone prevents other 
nations of Europe from rivalling her 
in manufacturing greatness. Of course 
it is known that our agricultmral 
labour supplies a great portion of the 
food of our weavers and other artisans, 
and, therefore, mixes with the results 
of their industry; but when it is recol- 
lected that the cost of food here is 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
per cent, dearer than in other states, 
it will be admitted that it is not owing ■ 
to the cheap price at which the farmer 
supplies the com of the mamufactuier, 
that the latter is enabled to undersell 
his foreign competitors. 

To come to the point with those 
who advocate a restrictive policy on 
our foreign trade, by a protection, as 
it is called, of our agriculture, we ask, 
in what way do they propose ever to 
pay off the national debt, or per- 
manently to discharge the interest of 

* We have the testimony of the Leeds ma- 
nufacturers, in their evidence before the legis- 
lature, that foreign wools arc absolutely incUs- 
^nsab\e to qwt XcnV«\vn« Vix^v&'tr) « 
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it, out of the indigenous wealth of 
these islands ? 

The whole area of cultivated land 
in this monarchy, is, as we have before 
stated, estimated at About forty-five 
millions of acres : at twenty pounds 
an acre, the fee simple of the soil of 
these islands (we, of course, leave out 
the houses, &c.), would very little 
exceed the amount of our debt. There 
is an end, therefore, of the idea of 
discharging the principal out of the 
real property of the country ; and by 
what means would they who obstruct 
a foreign commerce, profess to pay 
the interest of the debt, without the 
assistance of that trade ? Supposing 
that our exports were diminished, and 
that, owing to the consequent falling 
ofif in our imports, our customs were 
sensibly reduced, from what articles 
of our agricultural produce would 
these advocates of a Japanese policy 
raise the deficient revenue ? In 
France (where the prohibitive system, 
which has long reigned supremely, is* 
drawing fast to a dismal end) the 
customs duties only amount to about 
one-fifth of our own, and the great 
bulk of the revenue is levied from the 
land. But, provided that a reduction 
of our foreign trade rendered such a 
step necessary, we ask again (and it is 
an important question, involving the 
whole gist of our argument), upon 
what branch of British agriculture 
could an augmented impost be levied ? 
May not the recent almost fanatical 
outcry against the malt tax, the only 
burden of any magnitude borne di- 
rectly by the land in this country, 
serve as a sufficient answer to the 
inquiry ? 

The question of the repeal of the 
com laws, then, resolves itself into 
one of absolute state necessity : since 
our foreign trade, which is indispen- 
sable to the payment of the interest of 
the national debt, cannot be perma- 
nently preserved if we persevere in a 
restrictive duty against the principal 
article of exchange of rude, unmanu- 
facturing people. To prohibit the 



import of com, such as is actually the 
case at this moment, is to stramgle 
infant commerce in its cradle ; nay, 
worse, it is to destroy it even in its 
mother's womb. 

We recommend the landowners, 
but especially the great proprietors 
who constitute the upper house of 
legislature, to reflect upon this view 
of the com laws. 

But we have remarked an inclination 
in a part of the landed interest to 
slight— to use the mildest possible 
term — the public creditor; a feeling^ 
that shone forth in the motion of the 
Marquis of Chandos to remove the 
malt tax — thus aiming at the insol- 
vency of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer — without caring first to inquire 
by what fresh imposts he should meet 
the engagements of his country. These 
unreflecting minds are, we apprehend, 
quite incapable of estimating the con- 
sequences that will ensue if ever we 
should be found unable to meet the 
interest of the debt— in other words, 
if the British nation should be declared 
bankrupt! Let us, for one moment, 
contemplate the results that would 
follow from such an event. 

We find, from a statement in 
"Porter's Official Tables," that there 
are 250,000 persons receiving divi- 
dends, of and under the amoimt of 
;f 200 a-year. Presuming the families 
or dependents of them to average* 
two each, then we shall have here 
half a million of individuals looking 
to the public funds for support. More- 
over, we find the total amount of the 
deposits in all the savings' banks of 
the kingdom, to be /i 3, 500,000 ; and 
the number of depositors, according 
to the same authority, is 412,217, 
averaging ^33 each : taking the 
families or dependents of these at the 
same average as before, and it gives 
three quarters of a million more. 
Then there is an immense amount of 
the public debt owing to charities, — 
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lower average ^aw ^e. ^-^^ «^"C\\\rA"v.q tajaave.. 
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including insurance offices, benefit 
clubs, schools, &c., involving the 
interests of an incalculable multitude 
of necessitous persons. Guessing these 
to amount to only the same total as 
the last mentioned (for it is impossible 
to form a correct estimate on the sub- 
ject), then we arrive at an aggregate 
of two millions of the middle and 
lower classes, who are, directly or 
indirectly, claimants on the national 
debt. 

Now, no one capable of thinking 
upon such a subject at all, will, for a 
* moment, believe that, if we were 
driven to such an extremity as to rob 
these two millions — comprising so 
many of the labourers, the small 
traders, the orphans and widows — of 
their subsistence, that the pomp of 
the court, or the wealth of the clergy, 
or the privileges of our nobles, would 
be more secure than the bread of these 
humble annuitants. 

No rational mind can suppose that 
lords in waiting, grooms of the stole, 
gold sticks and silver sticks, would be 
maintained — that bishops and pre- 
bends would still be found in undis- 
turbed possession of their stalls and 
revenues — or that the peers would 
retain their law of primogeniture, or 
the right of hereditary legislation, 
whilst desolation and misery over- 
spread the land with horrors as ter- 
rible as any it could undergo from 
the ravages of half a million of 
Cossacks.* 

The cleverest of our journalists has 
said — and the words have passed into 
a proverb — " Before you rob the public 
creditor, send your throne to the pawn 
shop." And nothing can be more 
certain than that the national debt 
(which never ought to have been 



* Here let us remark, in reference to the 
absurdest of all absurd chimeras with which 
we haunt ourselves, of this empire being in 
danger from the assaults of Russia — that we 
are convinced there is, at this moment, ten 
thousand times more cause of apprehension 
/rom the financial evils oi Great Britain, than 
/roTn aJl the powers oi the world. 



incurred, and the authors of which 
some future generation will, probably, 
deem to have been madmen) must be 
borne by the people of England, 
entire and untouched, so long as they 
can stand beneath its burden. If ever 
the day should come that sees this 
mighty fabric crush the nation to the 
dust, it will bury in its ruins the 
monarchy, church, and aristocracy, 
with every vestige of our feudal 
institutions, and every ancestral pre- 
cedent — leaving the state, like Mr. 
Courtenay's sheet of blank paper, 
upon which the then existing gene- 
ration will have the task of inscribing 
a new constitution, borrowed from the 
freest aud most flourishing community 
of that day, and which, in all proba- 
bility, will be found on the continent 
of America. 

From such a catastrophe there is 
no escape, but in either honestly 
paying off the principal of the public 
debt, or in continuing to discharge the 
interest of it for ever. The ravings 
after an equitable adjustment, and 
other like expedients, are but the 
impracticable schemes of those who 
would wish to precipitate such a 
calamity as we have been describing. 
If every house in England were 
converted into a Court of Chancery, 
and if all the men between twenty 
and sixty were constituted Lord Chan- 
cellors, there would not then be a 
sufficient quantity of equity courts and 
equity judges to effect such an equit- 
able adjustment of the national debt 
as is meant, during the lifetime of an 
entire generation. 

The national debt, then, is invio- 
lable ; and this recalls us to the inquiry 
of how it is to be permanently sup- 
ported ; which brings us again to the 
question of the corn laws. 

The only way in which we can 
lighten the pressure of the debt, is by 
■ adding to the population and wealth 
of the country. The agricultural dis- 
tricts havfe, we suspect — so far as the 
middle classes are concerned — already 
experienced that dull state incident to 
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the stationary period of society ; whilst, 
under the present amended poor laws, 
we believe that the further increase of 
the pauper population will be effec- 
tually checked. The sole way, then, 
of adding to our numbers, is to give 
the freest possible development to the 
only present superabundant contents 
of ^he soil — the mineral products of 
Great Britain. 

By repealing the present corn laws, 
and putting only a fixed duty of such 
an amount as would bring the greatest 
revenue (we » object no more to a tax 
on com than on tea or sugar, for the 
purpose of revenue,* but we oppose a 
protective duty, as it is called), which, 
probably, might be found to be two 
shillings a-quarter, such an impulse 
would be given to the manufactures 
of this country, whilst so great a shock 
would be experienced by our rivals, 
from the augmented price of food all 
over the world, that a rapid growth of 
wealth and increase of numbers must 
take place throughout the coal and 
iron districts of England, Wales, and 
Scotland. 

The population of Staffordshire, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Lanarkshire, 
and of counties adjacent to these, 
might be trebled in the course .of 
a couple of generations ; and there 
would be no limit to its increase but 
in the contents of our coal mines, to 
which geologists assign a duration 
varying from two to three thousand 
years ! 

It will be asked, what would be the 
effects of such a change upon the 
agriculture of the country ? The 
best way of replying to this question 
is, to consider what must have been 
the consequence to all interests in this 
country, if, in lieu of the restrictions 
put upon the import of com in 18 16, 
a law had been passed, imposing only 
such a moderate duty as would ulti- 
mately produce the greatest revenue. 



* [Mr. Cobden soon afterwards acknow- 
ledged his error. See Prentice's History of the 
League. Vol I. p. ip4.J 



and which, in our opinion, would be 
found' to be two shillings a quarter. 
The factory system would, in all pro- 
bability, not have taken place in 
America or Germany ; — it most cer- 
tainly" could not have flourished, as it 
has done, both in those states, and in 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
through the fostering bounties which 
the high-priced food of the British 
artisan has offered to the cheaper fed 
manufacturer of those countries. 

Our belief, after some reflection 
upon this question, is, (having already 
very far exceeded the intended limits 
of this pamphlet, we are precluded 
from going into details,) that, had a 
wise modification of our corn laws 
been effected at the close of the war, 
the ofi&cial value of our exports would 
have exceeded, by one-third, its present 
amount. This is, of course, presuming 
that our manufacturing population 
had augmented proportionately; — we 
believe that, under such circumstances, 
the before-mentioned counties would 
have now sustained upwards of a 
million more than their present num- 
bers ; but, as the increase of their 
inhabitants would not have been equal 
to the demand for labour, a great 
immigration must have taken place 
from the agricultural districts. This 
would have saved those quarters that 
frightful ordeal of pauperism and 
crime with which they have disgraced 
our modem history. The farmer 
would, by the offer of other resources 
for his family and dependents, have 
been saved from the state of servility 
into which he is plunged. Instead of 
the rent of the tenants being dictated 
by the landlords, the former would, 
under this more favourable state of 
things, have been the arbiters of the 
incomes of the latter. In sjiort, the 
buyers— f.^. the farmers — would, in 
this case, as the purchasers do in 
dealing with all other commodities, 
have decided the prices of their farms 
— they would not have b^^^s., -a.^ ^^ 
present, deletmme^Vyj \>cv^ ^^iN\fc\%/\A 
the landowneta. 
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Under such an assumed state of 
things, this country would, we believe, 
by this time, have acquired an increase 
to its present wealth, to the extent of 
350* millions — nearly one-half the 
amount of the national debt. 

The immediate effects of all this to 
the landed proprietor would, clearly, 
have been a reduction of rent ; or 
where the property was heavily en- 
cumbered, his estates would have 
passed into other hands. 

We should not, in such a case, have 
heard of those displays of wanton 
extravagance that tend so much to 
demoralize all classes. 'Instead of the 
exhibitions of prodigality and insolence 
abroad, with which some of those pro- 
prietors affronted the nations of the 
continent, and disgraced at the same 
time their native country — instead of 
their contributing, at home, to raise 
and support a palace for Crockford — 
instead of their dispensing with all 
decorum, and herding v.ith grooms 
and black-legs at Newmarket or Don- 
caster — instead of the necessary con- 
sequences of all this, the subsequent 
ruin and exile of such wastrelsf — in 
place of these things, we might have 
beheld a provident and virtuous pro- 
prietary residing principally upon and 
managing their estates ; and who, we 
verily believe, would, under this sup- 
posed state of things, have become 
richer in wealth, as well as honour, 
than they are at this day. 



* It is estimated that our annual loss on 
corn alone is nine millions. 

t H^aitrel. in Lancashire phrase, an idle, de- 
bauched, and worthless spendthrift — a word 
that mav be useful in London. 



But selfishness, which is ever short- 
sighted, has hitherto governed su- 
premely the destinies of this empire ; 
and we have seen how disastrous has 
been its rule, not only to its own 
interests, but to the prosperity of the 
nation at large* Should the same 
misgovemment, from no better mo- 
tives, be persevered in, with respect 
to the corn question, the effects will 
be still more calamitous for the future. 
The public debt, that "eternal ally of 
truth and justice," (to use* the words 
of a famous political writer, without 
adopting his malignancy,) will visit 
with terrible reprisals the monopolists 
who shall persist in upholding the 
present com laws. 

We cannot do better than conclude 
with the words of an intelligent Ame- 
rican, as they were addressed to an 
English traveller. The extract is 
taken from the preface to " Ferguson's 
Tour in Canada and a portion of the 
United States." 

" Even with your present burden pf 
debt, if your- "Government were to 
renounce all interference with the 
affairs of the continent, and keep no 
more force, land or naval, thsm is 
necessary for your own security, have 
no more wars, and diminish the ex- 
penditurie as much as possible, you 
would grow so rapidly in the next fifty 
years, that your debt would cease to 
be of any importance. I earnestly 
hope that the passage of the Reform 
Bill may be only the prelude to an 
entire change of system ; and that 
your successors may feel, as we ^o 
here, that wars do not promote the 
prosperity of a nation, and have the 
good sense to avoid them." 
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"It is an identity of .language, habits, and character, and not of the soil or 
the name of a master, which constitutes a great and powerful nation. " 

Malte-Brun. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



This is not a party pamphlet. Nor 
will Russia be found, as the title 
might seem to imply, to be exclusively 
the subject of inquiry in the following 
pages. If, as has lately been she^^in 
in England, at certain periods in the 
history of a nation, it becomes neces- 
sary to review its principles of do- 
mestic policy, for the purpose of 
adapting the government to the 
changing and improving condition of 
its people— it must be equally the part 
of a wise community to alter the 
maxims by which its foreign relations 
have, in past times, been regulated, 
in conformity with the changes that 
have taken place over the entire globe. 

Can the "States' System" which 
was applicable to the international 
affairs of Europe a century ago, be 
suited to the circumstances of to-day ? 
— or, on the contrary, do not those 
portentous events which have inter- 



vened — in the rise and pai'amount 
commercial importance of free Ame- 
rica, the downfall of the colony system, 
and the application of the doctrines of 
free-trade— demand reforms of propor- 
tionate magnitude in the foreign 
policy of Great Britain? These im- 
portant changes have, in the latter 
part of this pamphlet, for the first 
time, been taken iftto consideration 
with reference to the question of 
Turkey : and, without presuming, for 
a moment, to claim for our mode of 
treating this important subject the 
slightest attention, we may be allowed 
to add, that the mighty influence which 
such changes are now exercising over 
our destinies, ought to be duly studied 
and appreciated by those who, as 
statesmen, are permitted to regulate 
the external affairs of this commercial 
empire. 



S"^ 



NOTE. 



This pamphlet, which was published 
in the year 1836, was suggested by the 
alarm of a Russian invasion, which 
prevailed ip. that year, and which led 
to an increase in our navy of five 
thousand men. Although the views of 
what is now known as the " Eastern 
Question," which Mr. Cobden has 
embodied in the following pages, cor- 
respond with those to which he and 
his distinguished friend, Mr. Bright, 
gave such forcible and eloquent ex- 
pression during the war with Russia, 
it is scarcely too much to say, that 
political students generally will peruse 
the pamphlet with as much zest as if 
it were now for the first time issued 
from the press ; and, indeed, the argu- 
ments and illustrations by which Mr. 
Cobden sought to controvert the popu- 
lar apprehension of Russian power 
and ambition which then 'existed, have 
a close bearing upon more recent 
phases of public opinion. But at the 
time Mr. Cobden wrote he had to 
contend with traditional illusions, 
which not only inspired large classes 
of the community with an alarm as 
mischievous as it was vague and un- 
real, but formed a no unimportant 
part of the political creed of states- 
men. 

The reader can judge of the manner 
in which Mr. Cobden acquitted him- 
self of his arduous task ; but an 
authentic anecdote will best illustrate 
the effect which the perusal of his 
work produced on the minds of public 
men, who, from the eminent position 



they occupied thirty years ago, were 
best qualified to form a critical opi- 
nion on its merits. Shortly after the 
publication of the pamphlet Lord 
Durham, who was then the English 
ambassador at St. Petersburgh, re- 
ceived a copy of it in his official bag. 
He read it, and was so much im- 
pressed with the clearness and force 
of its leading ideas, that he at once 
wrote to his friend, the late lamented 
Mr. Joseph Parkes, and requested him 
to discover the name of the author. 
Mr. Parkes obtained Mr. Cobden's 
permission to mention his name ; and 
when, two years later, his Lordship 
returned to England, he desired Mr. 
Parkes to bring about a meeting be- 
tween himself and Mr. Cobden. The 
result was that Mr. Cobden dined with 
Lord Durham, who, after an evening 
of friendly conversation, was still more 
struck with his new acquaintance. 
His subsequent prophetic and saga- 
cious remark to Mr. Parkes deserves 
to be recorded. " Mark my words," 
he said, " Cobden will one day be one 
of the first men in England." 

It only remains to add that Mr. 
Cobden made a tour through Turkey 
and the East in the year following the 
publication of his brochure, but that 
he did not visit Russia until the year 
1846, when the abolition of the com 
laws enabled him at once to recruit 
his health, and to disseminate free 
trade principles in other countries, by . 
a few months of continental travel. 
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It has been somewhere remarked, 
that, in* former times, some false 
alarms usually preceded or accom- 
panied a new war. Thus, in 1792, 
Mr. Saunderson, then Lord Mayor, 
and soon afterwards made a Baronet, 
got up in his place in the House of 
Commons, and declared that he knew 
of a plot to surprise the Tower of 
London : all England was thrown into 
a fear of the Jacobins, and the anti- 
Jacobin'war soon followed ; but of the 
conspiracy to seize the Tower, not 
another word was heard. Again, at the 
close of the short peace, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the truce of Amiens, it 
was alleged, in all the public prints, 
and subsequently inserted in the de- 
claration of war, that Bonaparte had 
armies ready to invade England ; and, 
in proof, it was adduced that instruc- 
tions had been given to the French 
diplomatic and commercial agents to 



take surveys and soundings of our 
coasts and harbours.* The people, 
thus deluded into an anti-Bonaparte 
war, forgot that many different sur- 
veys of every part of our coast, and 
of every harbour in the British do- 
minions, might have been purchased 
for a few shillings at ever>' hydro- 
grapher's or chart-seller's; and that 



* " When once Persia fell under the yoke of 
Russia, one great obstacle to the acquirement 
of that which constituted our possessions in 
the east would be removed. He hoped that its 
success would be impossible — it was at least 
problematical ; but this, at all events, was in 
no degree doubtful, that the matter was very 
seriously entertained at St. Petcrsburgh. In 
the ivar-office there, maps and plans, draivn ex*- 
pressly for the purpose, luere deposited, she-wing 
not only the practicability of such a scheme of ag- 
grandizement, but the -various modes in luhich it 
might be best carried into effect^ and. the •uja'j V.V\a 
iC'veroi. military stations, ncccssaT^ Jw iHe vuT^o^e, 
rmghi be established."— Lovei TimWcN ^xua-xX. % 
Speech, House of Commons, Feb. \'^, V^a^- 
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no foreigner, by years of study, could 
have added an iota to the information 
contained in the various pilot books 
then used in the different channels. 
We live in other times : but still the 
constitution of our government, which 
gives to the Court the power of de- 
claring war, and to the Commons the 
privilege of providing for its expenses, 
remains the same; and, however we 
may be verging upon a more secure 
era, we confess we think there is suffi- 
cient ground in the predominant 
influence which an aristocracy, essen- 
tially warlike, exercises at this moment 
in the Ministry, to warn our readers 
and the public agaijist the passion for 
a foolish war, with which the minds 
of the people have been latterly very 
industriously inflamed. We do not 
charge the noble Lords who form the 
great majority in the Cabinet with a 
design to stimulate the country to 
demand hostilities with Russia: the 
policy of the Ministry may probaCbly 
have stopped far short of tnat, and 
aimed only at accomplisHing an aug- 
mentation of the army or navy. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that one active 
mind* has, during the last two years, 
materially influenced the tone of 
several of the newspapers of this 
kingdom, in reference to the affairs of 
Russia and Turkey, and incessantly 
roused public opinion, through every 
accessible channel of the periodical 
press, against the former and in favour 
of the latter nation ; certain it is, 
moreover, that this individual, if not 
previously an agent of the Govern- 
ment, has latterly become so, by being 
appointed to a diplomatic post in our 
embassy at Constantinople.! How 
far this indefatigable spirit has been 
successful in his design to difluse a 
feeling of terror and a spirit of hatred 
towards Russia in the public mind, 
may be ascertained by any one who 
will take the trouble to sound the 



Jed^^e. 



* [Mr. David Urquhart.] 
f We state these facts from personal know- 



opinions of his next neighbour upon 
the subject, whom, it is ten to one, he 
will find an alarmist about the sub- 
tlety of Pozzo di Borgo, the cruelty 
of the Czar, and the barbarism of the 
Russians. He most likely will find 
him to possess but vague feelings of 
apprehension, and very little exact- 
ness of knowledge upon the subject ; 
he will not know, perhaps, precisely, 
whether the province of Moldavia be 
on the right or the left bank of the 
Danube, or whether the Balkan and 
the ancient Haemus be an identical 
range of mountains ; he will have but 
an indistinct acquaintance with the 
geography of Asia Minor, and pro- 
bably confound the Bosphorus with 
the Dardanelles : but still he shall be 
profoundly alarmed at the encroach- 
ments of Russia in those quarters, 
and quite willing to go to war to pre- 
vent them. Such, we 'gravely assert, 
is the feeling, and such are the opi- 
nions of the great majority of those 
who take their doctrines from some of 
the newspapers at this moment, upon 
the question of Russian aggrandize- 
ment. Believing that the fate of 
Turkey, and the designs of her great 
northern neighbour, are by no means 
matters that affect the interests of 
England so vitally as some writers 
imagine, we are yet more directly 
opposed to them, by entertaining a 
conviction that, even if the worst of 
their forebodings were to arrive — ^if 
even Russia were to subjugate Turkey 
— England would gain rather than 
suffer by the event. In order to state 
our views fairly upon this interesting 
and difficult question, it will be neces- 
sary for us to glance, hastily, at the 
past history and the present condition, 
as respects the government and re- 
sources, of the two empires ; and then, 
having assumed that Turkey had 
fallen a prey to the ambition of 
Russia, we will weigh the probable 
consequences of, and meet the possible 
objections to, such an event. 

But, before entering upon our task, 
"we would disavow Sll intention of 
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advocating the cause of Russian vio- 
lence and aggression. It can only be 
necessary to say thus much at the 
out^t of this pamphlet, in order to 
prevent the reader from anticipating 
our design with an undue preposses- 
sion respecting our motives ; for the 
whole spirit and purpose of the 
following pages will shew that we are 
hostile to the government of St. 
Petersburgh, and to every principle 
of its foreign and domestic policy. 
Our sympathies flow, altogether, to- 
wards those free institutions which 
are favourable to the peace, wealth, 
education, and happiness of mankind. 
In comparing the Turkish govern- 
ment with that of Russia, however, 
it will be found that the latter is im- 
measurably the superior in its laws 
and institutions; and if, in the re- 
marks which we shall have occasion 
to make, we should appear to bestow 
commendations upon that northern 
people, we entreat that the reader 
will consider us to be only speaking 
in comparison with its more barbarous 
and despotic Mahometan neighbour, 
and not from any abstract predilec- 
tion in favour of the Russian nation. 
Again, whilst we argue that we 
shoidd, in all probability, benefit by 
the subjugation of Turkey by Russia, 
we do not attempt to justify, or even 
to palliate, the forcible spoliation of 
its territory : still less do we advocate 
the intervention of the English go- 
vernment, for the purpose of pro- 
moting such a jconquest. Our sole 
object is to persuade the public that 
the wisesf polity for England is, to 
take no part in those remote quarrels. 
To accomplish this end we will en- 
deavour to examine every distinct 
source of danger which the advocates 
for our interference in the affairs of 
states a thousand miles distant, ad- 
duce as arguments in defence of their 
policy. We shall claim the right of 
putting the question entirely upon a 
footing of self-interest. We do not, 
for* a moment, imagine that it is 
necessaiy for us to shew that we are 



not called upon to preserve the peace 
and good order of the entire world. 
Indeed, those writers and speakers 
who argue in favour of our interven- 
tion in the affairs of Russia and 
Turkey, invariably do so upon the 
pretence that our commerce, our colo- 
nies, or our national existence, are 
endangered by the encroachments of 
the former empire. We trust the 
futility of such fears will be shewn by 
the following appeal to reason, expe- 
rience, and facts. 

The Turks, a race of the Tartars of 
Asia, conquered Constantinople in 
1453. In the succeeding century, this 
people, struck terror into all Europe 
by their conquests. They subdued 
Eg)T)t, the Barbary States, and all the 
Arabian coasts on the Red Sea. In 
Europe, they conquered the Crimea 
and the countries along the Danube ; 
they overran Hungary and Transyl- 
vania; and repeatedly laid siege to 
Vienna. At sea, notwithstanding the 
gallant resistance of the Venetians, 
they subdued Rhodes, Cyprus, and all 
the Greek islands. Down to our own 
time, the Turks governed a territory 
so vast and fertile that, in ancient 
ages, it comprised Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Greece, Carthage, Thrace, Pon- 
tus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Epirus, 
and* Armenia, besides other less re- 
nowned empires. From three of 
these states went forth, at various 
epochs, conquerors who vanquished 
and subjected the then entire known 
world. The present lamentable con- 1 
dition of this fine territory, so re- ! 
nowned in former times, arises from i 
no change in the seasons, or defalca- I 
tion of nature. It still stretches from \ 
34 to 48 deg. north, within the tempe- ! 
rate zone, and upon the same paral- I 
lels of latitudes as Spain, France, and i 
all the best portion of the United | 
States. " Mount Haemus," says Malte ■ 
Brun, " is still covered with verdant '. 
forests ; the plains of Thrace, Mace- . 
donia, and Thessaly yield ab\3Avd.'&xs.\. , 
and easy \va.xve^\.?» \.o 'O^^V^"^'^^^'ccvax^\ 
a tho-vxsaiid pox\.?i ^x^^ •&■ "Cc^<^N^'=>*asN.^ 
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gulfs are observed on the coasts, 
peninsulas, and islands. The calm 
billows of these tranquil seas still 
bathe the base of mountains covered 
with vines and olive trees. But the 
populous and numerous towns men- 
tioned by ancient writers have been 
changed into deserts beneath a despo- 
tic government." All the authorities 
upon this country assure us that the 
soil of many parts of Turkey is more 
fruitful than the richest plains of 
Sicily. When grazed by the rudest 
plough, it yields a more abundant 
harvest than the finest fields between 
the Eure and the Loire, the granary 
of France. Mines of silver, copper, 
and iron are still existing, and salt 
abounds in the country. Cotton, 
tobacco, and silk might be made the 
staple exports of this region, and 
their culture admits of almost un- 
limited extension throughout the Turk- 
ish territory; whilst some of the 
native wines are equal to those of 
Burgundy. Almost every species of 
tree flourishes in European Turkey. 
The heights of the Danube are clad 
with apple, pine, cherry, and apricot 
trees ; whole forests of these may be 
seen in Wallachia; and they cover 
the hills of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Epirus. The olive, orange, mastic, 
fig, pomegranate — the laurel, myrtle, 
and nearly all the beautiful and aro- 
matic shrubs and plants — are natural 
to this soil. Nor are the animal pro- 
ductions less valuable than those of 
vegetable life. The finest horses have 
been drawn from this quarter, to im- 
prove the breeds of Western Europe ; 
and the rich" pastures of European 
Turkey are, probably the best adapted 
in the world for rearing the largest 
growths of cattle and sheep. 

That, in a region so highly favoured, 
the population should have retro- 
graded, whilst surrounded by abun- 
dance ; that its wealth and industry 
should have been annihilated ; and 
that commerce should be banished 
/rom those rivers and harbours that 
^rst called it into existence — must be 



accounted for by remembering that 
the finest soil, the most genial climate, 
or the brightest intellectual and physi- 
cal gifts of human nature, are as 
nothing, when subjected to the be- 
numbing influences of the govern- 
ment of Constantinople. It is neces- 
sary to refer to the religion and the 
maxims of its professors, which con- 
stitute all that serves as a substitute 
for law with this Mahometan people, 
if we would know the causes why 
ignorance, barbarism, and poverty, 
now overspread the fairest lands of 
Asia and Europe. The Turks pro- 
fess, as is well known, the most 
bigoted and intolerant branch of the 
Mahometan faith; they regard with 
equal detestation the Persian Shiite 
and the follower of Christ ; nay, the 
more zealous amongst their doctors 
contend that it is as meritorious to 
slay one Shiite as twenty Christians. 
Their colleges, or madresses, teach 
nothing but the Mahometan theology; 
many years being spent in mastering 
such knotty points as, whether the feet 
should be washed at rising, or. only 
rubbed with the dry hand. As the or- 
thodox Turk, of whatever rank, is 
taught to despise all other fields of 
learning than the Koran, under the 
belief that Mahomet has, in that 
sacred book, recorded all that his 
faithful followers are required to 
know — it follows, of course, that he 
is religiously ignorant of all that forms 
the education of a Frenchman, Ger- 
man,* or Italian ; he knows nothing of 
the countries beyond the bounds of 
the Sultan's dominions. The Turks 
(unlike the liberal Persians, who have 
made some advances in science) are 
unacquainted with the uses of the 
comrtionest scientific instruments, 
which are exhibited to them by tra- 
vellers just as we do to amuse chil- 
dren. Notwithstanding that this peo- 
ple have been for nearly four centuries 
in absolute possession of all the 
noblest remains of ancient art, they 
have evinced no taste for architecture 
^or scu\plMie, -wbilst painting and 
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music are equally unknown to them. 
Nor have they been less careless 
about the preservation of ancient, 
than the creation of modem works of 
labour and ingenuity. They found, 
at the cbnquest of the eastern empire, 
splendid and substantial public and 
private edifices, which have been bar- 
barously destroyed, or allowed to 
crumble beneath the hand of time; 
and huts of wood, compared by tra- 
vellers to large boxes* standing in 
rows with their lids open upon hinges, 
compose the streets of modern Con- 
stantinople, and other large cities. 
Bridges, aqueducts, and harbours, 
the precious and durable donations of 
remote yet more enlightened genera- 
tions, have all suffered a like fate; 
and the roads, even in the vicinity of 
the capital, which in former ages 
maintained an unrivalled celebrity, 
are described, by the last tourist,! to 
be now in so broken and neglected a 
state as to present a barrier against 
the progress of artillery as complete 
as though it had been designed by an 
engineer for that purpose. 

The cause of all this decay is 
ascribed to the genius of the Turkish 
government — a fierce, unmitigated, 
military despotism — allied with the 
fanaticism of a brutalizing religion, 
which teaches its followers to rely on 
the sword, and to^disdain all improve- 
ment and labour. The Sultan, who 
is the vicegerent of the Prophet, holds 
both temporal and spiritual authority 
over his followers ; and this enables 
him to sway the lives and destinies of 
the people, with an absoluteness 
greater than was ever enjoyed by any 
t)n'ant of ancient times ; unchecked, 
too, by the growth of cities, the in- 
crease of knowledge, or the accumu- 
lation of wealth — all which are alike 
incompatible with the present govern- 
ment of the country. Every man, 
who is invested with absolute power, 
is at liberty to delegate his power un- 



* Willis—** Pencillin^s by the Way," 
t Quia — " Voyage down the Danube." 



impaired to another : the Sultan is 
the vicegerent of the Prophet ; every 
Pasha is a representative of the Sul- 
tan ; and every soldier who carries an 
order, the representative of the Pasha. 
The situations of Pasha and Cadi, or 
judge, are all given to the highest 
bidders, who are removeable at will, 
and, of course, take care to indemnify 
themselves at the expense of the 
governed. "It is a fact of public 
notoriety," says Thornton,* " that 
governments of every description are 
openly sold at the Porte ; they are 
held for the term of one year only, 
and, fit the ensuing bairam, the leases 
must be renewed or transferred to a 
less parsimonious competitor. In the 
public registers, the precise value of 
every important post under govern- 
ment is recorded ; and the regular re- 
mittance of the taxes and tribute is 
the only acknowledged criterion of 
.upright administration." It is a fun- 
damental principle that all the pro- 
perty conquered by the Turks belongs 
to the Sultan. Hence the Christians 
are accounted the slaves of the con- 
queror, and they are only allowed to 
live by paying a heavy tribute, the re- 
ceipt for which bears that it is the 
ransom of their heads ! 

Probably, in nothing has this people 
been more unduly represented than in 
the praises which have been bestowed 
on their unrestricted principles of 
trade. The Turk knows nothing, and 
cares as little, about freedom of com- 
merce ; he disdains trade himself, and 
despises it in others ; and, if he has 
failed to imitate more civilised (though, 
certainly, in this point of view, not 
wiser) nations, by fortifying his coasts 
with custom-houses, it is certainly 
from no wise principle of taxation, but 
simply because such a circuitous me- 
thod of fiscal exaction would be far 
too complicated and wearisome for 
the minds of Ottoman governors, who 
prefer the simpler mode of raising a 
revenue by the direct eY±OY\.\Qra. q?1 S^^ 

* " Presetvt StaXt oi TwxV^^ ** 
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Pasha or the Aga. Far from favour- 
ing the extension of commerce, one 
great cause of the present barbarism 
and the past unhappy condition of 
Turkey, is to be found in the aversion 
and contempt which its people bear 
for trade. " The Jews," says Hadji- 
Khalfa, the Turkish writer, in speak- 
ing of Salonica, " employ many work- 
men in their different manufactories- 
support a number of schools, in which 
there are not fewer than two hundred 
masters. The caravans that travel 
from Salonica to Semlin, Vienna, and 
Leipsig,are loaded with cotton, tobacco, 
carpets, and leather. It is a sh^me," 
continues the orthodox Hadji-Khalfa, 
" that so many Jews are allowed to 
remain in Salonica; the excitement 
thus given to trade is apt to blind true 
believers." The fate of those vast 
and rich tracts bordering upon the 
Black Sea and its tributary rivers, 
affords ample proof that the genius, 
of Mahometanism is inimical to the 
interests of commerce and agriculture. 
The trade carried on by the ancients 
upon the shores of the l^uxine, was 
very considerable, and gave life and 
wealth to several populous cities men- 
tioned in history. In more modern 
times the Genoese formed establish- 
ments upon the coasts of the Black 
Sea, and they took the lead in navi- 
gating those waters down to the fif- 
teenth century. At the taking of Con- 
stantinople, the Turks closed the 
Black Sea against the ships of Eu- 
rope ; and from that time its naviga- 
tion was lost to the commerce of the 
world for a period of more than three 
centuries. 

By the treaty of Kanardgi, in 1774, 
the ships of Russia were allowed to 
pass the Bosphorus ; other countries 
soon afterwards obtained similar pri- 
vileges ; some restrictions, which it 
was still attempted to keep up, were 
removed by the treaty between the 
Russians and Turks in 1829 ; and the 
Black Sea is now, for commercial pur- 

poses, as open- as the Mediterranean. 

TAg importance of this vast extension 



of commercial navigation cannot, at 
present, be fully appreciated, owing to 
the unfortunate condition of the popu- 
lation which inhabits those regions. 
Some idea may, however, be formed 
of the extent and probable importance 
of those great rivers which fall into 
the Black Sea, by the following esti- 
mate furnished by Malte Brun : — 
. If all the rivers in Europe 

be as . i.ooo 

Those which flow into the 

Black Sea . . . 0.273 
Those which flow into the 

Mediterranean . . 0.144 
Of all the features belonging to the 
Turkish national character, there is 
none less favourable than that which 
relates to the neglect and contempt 
. with which that people has invariably 
treated affairs of trade. Whether it 
be owing to that dogma of their creed 
which forbids the receiving interest 
for money, or to that other familiar 
text of the Koran, which says, " There 
is but one law, and that forbids all 
communication with infidels;" certain 
it is that such an example as a Turkish 
merchant transacting matters of com- 
merce with a foreign trader, was 
scarcely ever known in that country. 
This is an anomaly the more striking, 
when we refer to other countries, less 
advantageously situated, as, for in- 
stance, China, where trade has ac- 
quired an importance, and is con- 
ducted on a system the growth of ages 
of good government, and of a like 
period of patient industry in the 
people. Nothing but a tyrannical 
despotism, at once * sanguinary and 
lawless, could have had the' effect of 
repelling commerce from the superb 
harbour of Constantinople ; but, alas ! 
the thousand shjips which might find 
secure anchorage there, would seek in 
vain for the rich freights of silk, cot- 
ton, and wool, which ought to await 
their coming : such is the character of 
its people and rulers, that no native 
capitalists have ever been emboldened 
to accumulate a store of merchandise 
to tempi tYie t^.pac\\.'^ oi the Sultan ; 
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and vessels which trade to Constanti- 
nople have frequently occasion to go 
to Salonica, Sm3mia, or some other 
port, for return cargoes. 

Before we turn away from this hasty 
and assuredly not very pleasing glance 
at the Ottoman nation, it would be 
uncandid if we omitted to notice the 
imputed virtues of the Turks; fore- 
most amongst which stands charity — 
a quality enjoined to all true believers 
by the words of Mahomet, and which 
includes within its operation the in- 
ferior animals. They are reputed to 
be honourable in their dealings, and 
faithful to their words — characteris- 
tics of the haughty masters, as lying 
and chicane are natural to the slave. 
The Turks are forbidden the use of 
wine ; but then they console them- 
selves by substituting the eternal 
coffee, tobacco, and opium, and by 
otfaSr sensual indulgences. 

"We turn," in the words of a great 
writer, "from the soil of barbarism 
and- the crescent, to a country whose 
inhabitants participate in the bless- 
ings of Christianity and European 
civilization." 

Russia comprises one half of Eu- 
rope, one-third of Asia, and a portion 
of America ; and includes within its 
bounds nearly sixty millions, or a six- 
teenth portion of the human race. Its 
territory stretches, in length, from the 
Black Sea to the confines of Upper 
Canada; and from the border of 
China to the Arctic Sea, in width. The 
stupendous size of the Russian em- 
pire has excited the wonder and alarm 
of timid writers, who forget, that *' it 
is an identity of language, habits, and 
character, and not the soil or the 
name of a master, which constitutes a 
great and powerful nation." Ruling 
over eighty different nations or tribes, 
the autocrat of all the Russias claims 
the allegiance of people of every 
variety of race, tongue, and religion. 
Were it possible to transport to one 
common centre of his empire, the gay 
opera lounger of St. Petersburgh, 
habited in the Parisian mode; the 



fierce Bashkir of the Ural Mountain, 
clad in rude armour, and armed with 
bow and arrows ; the Crimean, with 
his camel, from the southern steppes ; 
and the Esquimaux, who traverses 
with his dogs the frozen regions of the 
north — these fellow-subjects of one 
potentate, would encounter each other 
with all the surprise and ignorance of 
individuals meeting from England, 
China, Peru, and New Holland ; nor 
would the time or expense incurred in the 
jonrney be greater in the latter than the 
former interview. It must be obvious 
to every reflecting mind that vast de- 
ductions must be made from the 
written and statistical resources of a 
nation possessing no unison of religi- 
ous or political feeling, when put in 
competition with other .empires, iden- 
tified in faith, language, and national 
characteristics. The popular mind 
has been, however, greatly misled by 
many writers on the Russian empire, 
who have sought to impress their 
readers with the idea of the over- 
whelming size of its territory, and who 
have, at the same time, wilfully or 
negligently omitted to mention other 
facts, which, if taken in connection, 
serve to render that very magnitude of 
surface a source of weakness rather 
than power. We are furnished by 
Malte Brun with some tables of the 
relative densities of the population oC 
the European empires, which will 
help to illustrate our views upon this 
subject, and from which we give an 
extract : — 

Inhabitants. 
Russia, for each square league . i8i 
Prussia . . . 79a 

France .... 1063 
England , . . . . 1457 

Now, the same law applies to com- 
munities as to physics — in proportion 
as you condense you strengthen, and 
as you draw out you weaken bodiefe ; 
andi according to this rule, the above 
table, which makes Prussia more than 
four times as closely ^e.cr^\e.^ -as* 
Russia, would, "beaxm^ m tcCycA "^^ 
advantages oi Yvet deti?.ex ^Qi^^i^.'aiC^s3^s^ 
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give to the former power an equality 
of might with her unwieldy neighbour, 
which we have no doubt, is quite con- 
sistent with the truth; whilst the 
same tabular test, if applied to Russia, 
France, and England, would assign 
much the greater share of power to 
the two latter nations ; which expe- 
rience has demonstrated to be the 
fact. Here, then, we have the means 
of exemplif)^ing, by a very simple ap- 
peal to figures, (ever the best reason- 
ing weapons,) how the vastness of 
territory of the Russians is the cause 
of debility rather than of strength. It 
would be a trite illustration of a self- 
evident truism if we were to adduce, 
as a proof of our argument, the prac- 
tice in military tactics. What general 
ever dreamed of scattering his troops, 
by way of increasing their power ? 
Bonaparte gained his terrible battles 
by mancEuvring great masses of men 
in smaller limits than any preceding 
commanders. 

But the sanie geographer supplies 
us with a graduated scale of the rela- 
tive taxation of these countries, which 
affords a yet more convincing proof 
of the disadvantageous position of 
Russia. 



Russia, each inhabitant con- 
tributes to government 

Prussia, 

France, 

England, . . . . 



£o II 8 

17 6 

1 8 4 
3 13 4 



Now, assuming, as we may safely 
do, that these governments draw the 
utmost possible revenue from their 
subjects, what a disproportion here is 
between the wealth of the closely- 
peopled Britain and the poverty of the 
scantily populated Russia ! We find, 
too, that the gradation of wealth is in 
the direct proportion to the density of 
the inhabitants of the four countries. 
Here, then, we have a double source 
of weakness for Russia, which would 
operate in a duplicate ratio to her dis- 
advantage, in case that nation were 
plunged into a war with either of those 
other states; for, whilst her armies 
must necessarily he mustered from 



greater dfetances, at proportionate 
'cost, and with less ability on her part 
to bear those charges, her rivals would 
possess troops more compactly posi- 
tioned, and, at the same time, the 
greater means of transporting them : 
—in a word, the one party would re- 
quire the funds, and not possess them, 
whilst the other would, comparatively 
speaking, have the money, and not 
want it. A necessary evil attends the 
wide-spread character of the popula- 
tion of Russia, in the absence of those 
large towns which serve as centres of 
intelligence and nurses of civilization 
in other countries. Thus, in those 
vast regions, we have the cities of 

St. Petersburgh, with a population 

of yiiyooo 

Moscow, 190,000 

Warsaw, 117,000 

Kasan, . . . . . jo,ooo 

Kicw, 40,000 

whilst we find the remainder of the 
large places on the map of Russia to 
be only, in size, upon a par with the 
third-rate towns of England. That 
in a country of such vast extent, and 
comprising sixty millions of people, 
and where so few populous cities exist, 
the great mass of the inhabitants are 
living in poverty, ignorance, and bar- 
barism, scarcely rising above a state 
of nature, must be apparent. Tribes 
of Cossacks and of Tartars, wandering 
over the low countries of Caucasia, 
own a formal allegiance to Russia. 
Other hordes, dignified by the alarmist 
writers on the subject of Russian 
greatness, with the title of nations — 
sucli as the Circassians, the Geor- 
gians, the Mingrelians, with more than 
thirty other tribes, some Christian, 
others Mahometan, or of a mixed 
creed, occupying the mountainous 
regions of the Caucasus-^are wholly 
or partially subdued to the dominion 
of the Czar. These fierce tribes are 
addicted to all the rude habits of 
savages ; they live by the chase, or 
the cultivation of a little millet ; they 
commit barbarous outrages, and buy 
and seW ea-cYv o\\ieiT lot ^\a.ves — often 
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disposing of their own children, bro- 
thers, and sisters, to the Turks. 
Against these refractory and half- 
subdued neighbours, the Russians, are 
compelled to keep fortresses along the 
frontier. 

If we pass to northern Russia, we 
find the Samoiedes, a people enduring 
nearly .six months of perpetual night, 
and enjoying, in requital, a day of two 
months; with them, com is sown, 
ripened, and reaped in sixty days In 
the governments of Wologda, Arch- 
angel, and Olonetz, (for even in this 
almost uninhabitable region man has 
established his ministerial arrange- 
ments and political divisions,) the 
climate is of such a nature that human 
industry can hardly contend against 
the elements, and the scanty produce 
of his labouE enables the husbandman 
scarcely to protract a painful and 
sometimes precarious existence. Trees 
disappear on the sterile plains — the 
plants are stunted — com withers — the 
marshy meadows are covered with 
rushes and mosses — and the whole of 
vegetable nature proclaims the vicinity 
of the Pole. 

Over these desolate wastes, a tra- 
veller might journey five hundred 
miles, and not encounter one solitary 
human habitation. The government 
or province of Orenburg, is larger 
than the entire kingdom of Prussia, 
and yet contains only a population of 
one million souls ! 

There are, however, vast districts — 
as, for example, the whole of Little 
Russia, and the Ukraine — of fertile 
territory, equal in richness to any part 
of Europe ; and it has been estimated 
that Russia contains more than 750,000 
square miles of land, of a quality not 
inferior to the best portions of Ger- 
many, and upon which a population 
of two hundred millions of people 
might find subsistence. Here, then, 
is the field upon which the energies of 
the government and the industry of 
its subjects should be, for the next 
century, exclusively devoted ; and if 
the best interests of Russia were un- 



derstood — or if its govemnfent would 
attain to that actual power which 
ignorant writers proclaim for it in the 
possession of boundless wastes and 
impenetrable forests — she should cease 
the wars of the sword, and begin the 
battle with the wilderness, by con- 
struoting railroads, building bridges, 
deepening rivers ; by fostering the 
accumulation of capital, the growth 
of cities, and the increase of civiliza- 
tion and freedom. These are the only 
sources of power and wealth in an age of 
improvement; and until Russia, like 
America, draws from her plains, 
mountains, and rivers, those resources 
which can be developed 'only by pa- 
tient labour — vain are her boasts of 
geographical extent. As well might 
the inhabitants of the United States 
vaunt of their unexplored possessions 
west of the Rocky Mountains, or 
England plume herself upon the desert 
tracts of New Holland. 

If such be the true interests of 
Russia, it will be admitted, then, that 
the conquest of those extensive and 
almost depopulated regions now with- 
ering under the government of the 
Sultan, would only, be a wider depar- 
ture from this enlightened policy. 
Assuming that such a conquest had 
taken place, it follows that the popu- 
lation of the Russian empire would 
become still more diveisified in cha- 
racter and of a yet more heteroge- 
neous nature ; whilst it, at the same 
time, ^ would diffuse ijeelf over a far 
wider surface of territory ; and, if the 
arguments which we have offered are 
founded in reason, then the first effects 
of all this must be, that Russia would, 
herself, be weakened by this still 
greater distension of her dominion. 
What, then, becomes of our appre- 
hensions about the safety of India, or 
the possession of the Ionian Islands 
— the freedom of the Mediterranean 
— our maritime supremacy — or the 
thousand other dangers with which 
we are threatened as the iixw>aft.<i\a^^ 
consequence oi \>:ve ^o^'5»essss>rcL ^S- 
Constan\.mop\e\i^ VY^^^M^'svasv^'X 
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If we ^ould form a fair estimate 
of the probable results of that event, 
we ought to glance, for a moment, at 
the conduct of the same people under' 
somewhat similar circumstances in 
another quarter. The policy pursued 
by Russia on the Gulf of Finland, 
(where St. Petersburgh arose, like an 
exhalation from the marshes of the 
Neva,) when those districts were 
wrested, by its founder, from the 
maniac Charles XII., would, we have 
a right to assume, be imitated by the 
same nation on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus. Let us here pause to do 
homage to that noblest example of 
history, far Surpassing the exploits of 
Alexander or Napoleon — that sublime 
act of devotion at the shrine of com- 
merce and civilization, offered by 
Peter the Great, who, to instruct his 
subjects in the science of navigation 
and the art of ship-building, volunta- 
rily descended from a throne, where 
he was surrounded by the pomp and 
splendour of a great potentate, and 
became a menial workman in the 
dockyards of Saardam and Deptford ! 
We vindicate not his crimes or his 
vices — the common attributes of the 
condition of society in which he lived ; 
his cruelty was but the natural fruit 
of irresponsible power in savage life ; 
and his acts of grossness and intem- 
perance were regarded, by the nation, 
as honourable exploits : but the genius 
that enabled him to penetrate the 
thick clouds of prejudice and, igno- 
rance which enveloped his people, 
and to perceive, afar oif, the power 
which civilization and commerce con- 
fer upon nations, was the offspring of 
his own unaided spirit, and will ever 
be worthy of peculiar honour at the 
hands of the historian. Everybody 
knows under what trying disadvan- 
tages this metropolis, planted in the 
midst of unhealthy and barren 
marshes, and in a latitude that, by the 
ancients, was placed beyond the limits 

Zof civilization, sprung from the hands 
ojT Its founder, and stood forth the 
most wonderful phenomenon of the 



i8th century. At present, this capital, 
which contains upwards of 300,000 
inhabitants, and is termed, from the 
splendour of its public buildings, a 
city of palaces, can boast of scientific 
bodies which are in correspondence 
with all the learned societies of Eu- 
rope. The government has sent out 
circumnavigators, who have made dis- 
coveries in remote regions of the globe. 
St. Petersburgh contains museums of 
art and literature ; some of the first 
specimens of sculpture and painting 
are to be seen in its public halls ; its 
public libraries contain twice as many 
volumes as those of London ; and the 
best collection of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Mongol books are to be found on 
their shelves. All the decencies and 
even elegancies of life, observable in 
Paris or London, are found to prevail 
over this northern metropolis ; and 
there is nothing in the streets (unless 
it be the costume of the people, neces- 
sary to meet the exigencies of the 
climate) to remind the eye of the tra- 
veller that he is not in one of the 
more western Christian capitals. 

We may fairly assume that, were 
Russia to seize upon the capital of 
Turkey, the consequences would not 
at least be less favourable to humanity 
and civilization than those which suc- 
ceeded to her conquests on the Gulf 
of Finland a century ago. The se- 
raglio of the Sultan would be once 
more converted into the palace of a 
Christian monarch ; the lasciviousness 
of the harem would disappear at the 
presence of his Christian empress; 
those walls which now resound only 
to the voice of the eunuch and the 
slave, and witness nothing but deeds 
of guilt and dishonour, .would then 
echo the footsteps of travellers and 
the voices of men of learning, or be- 
hold the assemblage of high-souled 
and beautiful women, of exalted birth 
and rare accomplishments, the vir- 
tuous companions of ambassadors, 
tourists, and merchants, from all the 
capitals of Europe. We may feirly 
and TeasoTi?(bVj ^ss.'wnv^ \.\Na.t such con- 
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sequences would follow the conquest 
of Constantinople : and can any one 
doubt that, if the government of St. 
Petersburgh were transferred to the 
shores of the Bosphorus, a splendid 
and substantial European city would, 
in less than twenty years, spring up, 
in the place of those huts which now 
constitute the capital of Turkey? — 
that noble public buildings would 
arise, learned societies flourish, and 
the arts prosper? — that from its na- 
tural beauties and advantages, Con- 
stajitinople would become an attractive 
resort for civilised Europeans ? — that 
the Christian religion, operating in- 
stantly upon the laws and institutions 
of the country, would ameliorate the 
condition of its jpeople ? — that the 
slave market, whicn is now polluting 
the Ottoman capital centuries after 
the" odious traffic has been banished 
from the soil of Christian Europe, 
would be abolished P—that the demo- 
ralising and unnatural law of poly- 
gamy, under which the fairest portion 
of the creation becomes an object of 
brutal lust and an article of daily 
traffic, would be discountenanced ? — 
and that the plague, no longer fostered 
by the "filth and indolence of the 
people, would cease to ravage coun- 
tries placed in the healthiest latitudes 
and blessed with the finest climate in 
the world ? Can any rational mind 
doubt that these changes would follow 
firom the occupation of Constantinople 
by Russia, every one of which, so far 
as the difference in the cases per- 
mitted, has already been realised 
more than a century in St. Peters- | 
burgh ? But the interests of England, 
it is alleged, would be endangered by 
such changes. We deny that the pro- 
gress of improvement and the advance 
of civilization can be inimical to the 
welfare of Great Britain. To assert 
that we, a commercial and manufac- 
turing people, have an interest in re- 
taining the fairest regions in Europe 
in barbarism and ignorance — that we 
are benefited because poverty, slavery, 
polygamy, and the plague abound iq 



Turkey — is a fallacy too gross even for 
refutation. 

One of the greatest dangers appre- 
hended (for we set out with promising 
to answer the popular objections to 
the aggrandisement of Russia in this 
quarter) is, from the injury which 
would be inflicted upon our trade ; 
which trade, exclusively of that por- 
tion of our nominal exports to Turkey 
which really goes to Persia, does not 
much exceed half a million yearly, an 
amount so contemptible when we re- 
collect the population, magnitude, and 
natural fertility of that empire, that it 
might safely be predicted, under no 

Eossible form of government could it 
e diminished. But Russia is said, 
by the panegyrists of Turkey, to be an 
anti-commercial country. We have 
already seen that, to Russian influence 
we are indebted for the liberation of 
the Black Sea from the thraldom in 
which it had been held, by Turkish 
jealousy, for three hundred years. If, 
however, we would judge of the pro- 
bable conduct of that people after the 
conquest of Constantinople, we must 
appeal to the experience which they 
have given us of their commercii 
policy at St. Petersburgh. The first 
Dutch merchant vessel (whose captain 
was welcomed with honours and 
loaded with presents by Peter the 
Great) entered that harbour in 1703 ; 
and, at the present time, fifteen hun- 
dred vessels clear out annually from . 
the capital of Russia for all parts of 
the world. The internal navigation 
of this vast empire has been improved, 
with a patience and perseverance, in 
the last century, which, bearing in 
mind the impediments of climate and 
soil, are deserving our astonishment 
and admiration, and which contrasts 
strangely with the supineness of that 
Mahometan people whose habits are, 
according to some writers, so favour- 
able to trade, but in whose country 
not one furlong of canal or navigable 
stream, the labour of Turkish. \varA^, 
has been ptodwced m ■vr^^^x^'s* 0I "CKt^e; 
hundred years \ TYvxee ^xe».\.\vQfc^ ^"^ 
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navigation, one of them 1400 miles 
long, extend through the interior of 
Russia, by which the waters of the 
Baltic, the Caspian, and the Black Sea 
are brought into connection ; and by 
which channels the provinces of the 
Volga, the plains of the Ukraine, and 
the forests and mines of Siberia, 
transmit their products to the markets 
of Moscow and St. Petersburgh* 
Much as may with truth be alleged 
against the lust for aggrandizement 
with which Russian counsels have 
been actuated, yet, if we examine, we 
shall find that it is by the love of im- 
provement — the security given, . by 
laws, to life and property— but, above 
all, owing to the encouragement af- 
forded to commerce — that this empire 
has, more than by conquest, been 
brought forth from her frozen regions, 
to hold a first rank among the nations 
of Europe. 

The laws for the encouragement of 
trade are direct and important ; and 
their tendency is to destroy the privi- 
leges of the nobles, by raising up a 
middle class precisely in the same way 
by which our own Plantagenets coun- 
tervailed the powers of the barpns. 
Every Russian, carrying on trade, 
must be a burgher, and a registered 
member of a guild or company ; and 
of these guilds there are three ranks, 
according to the capitals of the mem- 
bers : — 

10 to 50,000 roublesf entitles to 
foreign commerce, exempts from cor- 
poral punishment, and qualifies to 
drive about in a carriage and pair. 

5 to 10,000 roubles, the members 
of this guild are confined to inland 
trade. 

I to 5,000 roubles includes petty 
shopkeepers. 

Besides these guilds for merchants, 
the porters of the large towns asso- 
ciate together in bodies, called artels, 



* Boats may, we are told, go from St. Pe- 
tersbnrgh to the Caspia\^ Sea, without unload- 

t A silver rouble is about 3/ 2d 
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resembling, in some' respects, the 
company of wine coopers in London, 
for the purpose of guaranteeing 
persons employing one of them from 
any loss or damage to his goods. 
Now, in a country, however far 
removed from a state of freedom and 
civilization, {and we maintain that, in 
these respects, the condition of Russia is 
in arrear of all other Christian states,) 
where laws such as these exist, for 
encouraging industry, conferring pri- 
vileges upon traders, and doing honour 
to the accumulation of capital — in . 
that country prodigious strides have 
been already taken on the only true 
path to enlightenment and liberty. 
On this path the Turks have disdained to 
advance a single step. Here we have at 
one glance the distinctive characters 
of the Turkish and Russian, the Scla- 
vonic and Mongolian races — the 
former unchanging and stationary, the 
latter progressing and imitative. The 
very stringent laws \yhich Russia has 
passed against the importation of our 
fabrics, are indications of the same 
variety of character ; evincing a desire 
to rival us in mechanical industry: 
yrhilst the apathy with which the Turk 
sees every article of our manufactures 
enter his ports, without being stimu- 
lated to study the construction of a 
loom or spinning frame, is but another 
manifestation of his inferior structure 
of intellect. 

To return, then, to the oft agitated 
question, as to the danger of our 
commerce consequent upon the con- 
quest of Constantinople by Russia — 
are we not justified in assuming that 
our exports to Turkey would exc^d 
half a million per annum, if that fer- 
tile region were possessed by a nation 
governed under laws for the fostering 
of trade, such as we have just de- 
scribed ? Some persons argue, indeed, 
that, although the productive industry 
of those countries would augment 
under such supposed circumstances, 
still, so great is the enmity of the 
Russians towards England, that we 
shoxiVd "be excVoAfed ixom. all partici- 
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pation in its increase. But how stands 
the case if we appeal to the poHcy of 
that people, as already experienced, 
and find that— notwithstanding that 
our own tariff at this time interposes 
a duty of loo per cent, against the 
two staple articles of Russian produce, 
timber and com — the amount of trade 
carried on between Great Britain and 
St. Petersburgh, is equal to that of 
tJhe latter with all the rest of the 
world together; for, of the 1500 vessels 
clearing annually from that port, 750 
are British ? But it is contended that, 
if Russia were put, into possession of 
the Turkish provinces, she would 
possess, within her own limits, such a 
command of all the natural products 
as might enable her to close the 
Hellespont against the world, and 
begin a Japanese system of com- 
mercial policy. To this we reply, 
that commerce cannot, in the pre- 
sent day, turn hermit. It will not 
answer for a people to try, in the 
words of Sheridan, to get " an atmo- 
sphere and a sun of its own." Nay, 
better still — no country can carry on 
great financial transactions except 
Sirough the medium of England. We 
are told by Mr. Rothschild, in his 
evidence before the legislature, that 
London is the metropolis oif the 
moneyed world ; that no large com- 
mercial operations can possibly be 
carried on, but they must be, more or 
less, under the influence of this com- 
mon centre of the financial system, 
roimd which the less affluent states, 
like the humbler orbs of the solar 
creation, revolve, and from whence 
they must be content to borrow lustre 
and nourishment. Supposing, indeed, 
that Russia were in possession of 
Turkey, and should commence a 
system of non-intercourse, (we are 
under the necessity of making these 
whimsical suppositions in order to 
reply to grounds of argument which 
are actually advanced every day by 
grave writers upon this question,) could 
she carry on those extensive manu- 
factures which some people predict. 



without deriving a supply of raw 
ingredients from other countries ? It 
will sufl&ce on this head if we observe, 
that, to enable any one of our manu- 
facturers to conduct the simplest 
branch of his mechanical and chemical 
industry, it is requisite that he be duly 
supplied with materials, the growth of 
every comer of the globe ; — the com- 
monest printed calico, worn by the 
poorest peasant's wife, is the united 
product of the. four quarters of the 
earth ; the cotton of America, the 
indigo of Asia, the gum of Africa, and 
the madder of Europe, must all be 
brought from those remote regions, 
and be made to combine with fifty 
other as apparently heterogeneous 
commodities, by ingenious arts and 
processes, the results of ten thousand 
philosophical experiments — and all to 
produce a rustic's gown-piece ! Whilst 
such are the exigencies of manufac- 
turing industry, binding us in abject 
dependence upon all the countries of 
the earth, may we not hope that 
freedom of commerce, and an exemp- 
tion from warfare, will be the inevit- 
able fruits of the future growth of that 
mechanical and chemical improve- 
ment, the germ of which has only been 
planted in our day ? Need we add one 
word to prove that Russia could not 
— unless she were to discover another 
chemistry, which should wholly alter 
the properties of matter — at the same 
time seclude herself from the trade of 
the rest of the world, and become a 
rich and great manufacturing or com- 
• mercial nation ? Wherever a country 
is found to favour foreign commerce, 
whether it be the United States, 
Russia, Holland, China, or Brazil, 
(we speak only of commercial nations, 
and, of course, do not include France,) 
it may infallibly be assumed, that 
England partakes more largely of the 
advantages of that traffic than any 
other state; and the same rule will 
continue to apply to the increase of the 
commerce of the world, vxi N^\N.'aXeN<« 
quarter it nvay \ie, s.o \^^^ "^s* "C^^ 
British people ^Lie ^\?^:\Tv$,^3:v^^^ ^^ 
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their industry, energy, and ingenuity ; 
and provided that their rulers shall 
keep pace in wise reforms and severe 
economy with the 'governments of 
their rivals. It follows, then, that, 
with reference to trade, there can 
be no ground of apprehension from 
Russia. If that people were to 
attempt to exclude all foreign trafl&c, 
they would enter, at once, upon the 
high road to barbarism, from which 
career there is no danger threatened 
to rich and civilizfed nations; if, on 
the other hand, that state continued 
to pursue a system favourable to 
foreign trade, then England would be 
found at Constantinople, as she has 
already been at St. Petersburgh, 
reaping the greatest harvest of riches 
and power, from the augmentation of 
Russian imports. 

By far the greater proportion of the 
writers and speakers upon the subject 
of the power of Russia, either do not 
understand, or lose sight of the all- 
important question. What is the true 
source of national greatness ? The 
path by which alone modern empires 
can hope to rise to supreme power 
and grandeur, (would that we could 
impress this sentiment upon the mind 
of every statesman in Europe !) is that 
of labour and improvement. They 
who, pointing to the chart of Russia, 
shudder at her expanse of impenetrable 
forests, her wastes of eternal snow, her 
howling wildernesses, frowning moun- 
taing, and solitary rivers ; or they who 
stand aghast at her boundless extent 
of fertile but uncultivated steppes, her 
millions of serfs, and her towns the 
abodes of poverty and filth — know 
nothing of the true origin, in modern 
and future times, of national power 
and greatness. This question admits of 
an appropriate illustration, by putting 
the names of a couple of heroes of 
RussieCn aggression and violence, in 
contrast with two of their contem- 
poraries, the champions of improve- 
ment in England. At the very period 
wlien Potemkin and Suwarrow were 
engaged in effecting their important 



Russian conquests in Poland and the 
Crimea, and whilst those monsters of 
carnage were filling the world with the 
lustre of their fame, and lighting up 
one-half of Europe with * the con- 
flagrations of war — two obscure indi- 
viduals, the one an optician, and the 
other a barber, both equally dis- 
regarded by the chroniclers of the 
day, were quietly gaining victories in 
the realms of science, which have 
produced a more abundant harvest of 
wealth and power to their native 
country, than has been acquired* by 
all the wars of Russia during the 
last two centuries. ' Those illustrious 
commanders in the war of improve- 
ment, Watt and Arkwright, with a 
band of subalterns — the thousand 
ingenious and practical discoverers 
who have followed in their train — 
have, with their armies of artisans, 
conferred a power and consequence 
upon England, springyig from suc- 
cessive triumphs in the physical 
sciences and the mechanical arts, 
and wholly independent of territorial 
increase— compared with which, all 
that she owes to the evanescent 
exploits of her warrior heroes, sinks 
into insignificance and obscurity. If 
we look into futurity, and speculate 
upon the probable career of one of 
these inventions, may we not with 
safety predict that the stesym engine 
— the perfecting of which belongs to 
our own age, and which even now is 
exerting an influence in the four 
quarters of the globe — will at no 
distant day produce moral and phy- 
sical changes, all over the wcJrld, of 
a magnitude and permanency, sur- 
passing the eflects of all the wars and 
conquests which have convulsed man- 
kind since the beginning of time ! 
England owes to the peaceful exploits 
of Watt and Arkwright, and not to 
the deeds of Nelson and Wellington, 
her commerce, which now extends to 
every comer of the earth ; and which 
casts into comparative obscurity, by 
the grandeur and extent of its opera- 
tions, t\ie "^eddlvcL'jj, Nftutures of Tyre, 
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Carthage, and Venice, confined within 
the limits of an inland sea. 

If we were to trace, step by step, 
the opposite careers of aggrandize- 
ment, to which we can only thus 
hastily glance — of England, pursuing 
the march of improvement within the 
area of four of her counties, by ex- 
ploring the recesses of her mines, by 
constructing canals, docks, and rail- 
roads, by her mechanical inventions, 
and by the patience and ingenuity of 
her manufacturers in adapting their 
fabrics to meet the varying wants and 
tastes of every habitable latitude of 
the earth's surface; and of Russia, 
adhering to her policy of territorial 
conquests, by despoiling of provinces, 
the empires of Turkey, Persia, and 
Sweden, by subjugating in unwilling 
bondage the natives of Georgia and 
Circassia, and by seizing with robber 
hand the soil of Poland : — if we were 
to trace these opposite careers of 
aggrandizement, what should we find 
to be the relative consequences to 
these two empires? England, with 
her steam-engine and spinning frame, 
has erected the standard of improve- 
ment, around which every nation of 
the world has already prepared to 
rally ; she has, by the magic of her 
machinery, united for ever two remote 
hemispheres in the bonds of peace, by 
placing Europe and America in ab- 
solute and inextricable dependence on 
each other ; England's industrious 
classes, through the energy of their 
commercial enterprise, are at this 
moment, influencing the civilization of 
the whole world, by stimulating the 
labour, exciting the curiosity, and 
promoting the taste for refinement of 
barbarous communities, and, above 
all, by acquiring and teaching to 
surrounding nations the beneficent 
attachment to peace. Such are the 
moral effects of improvement in Bri- 
tain, against which Russia can oppose 
comparatively little, but the example 
of violence, to which humanity points 
as a beacon' to warn society from evil. 
And if we refer to the physical effects 



— if, for the sake of convincing minds 
which do net recognise the far more 
potent moral influences— we descend 
to a comparison of mere brute forces, 
we find still greater superiority re- 
sulting from ingenuity and labour. 
The manufacturing districts alone — 
even the four counties of England, 
comprising Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Cheshire, and Staffordshire— could, 
at any moment, by means of the 
wealth drawn, by the skill and in- 
dustry of its population, from the 
natural resources of this comparative 
speck of territory, combat with success 
the whole Russian empire ! Liverpool 
and Hull, with their navies, and 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, 
w'ith their capitals, could blockade, 
within the waters of Cronstadt, the 
entire Russian marine, and annihilate 
the commerce of St. Petersburgh. 
And, further, if we suppose that, 
during the next thirty years, Russia, 
adhering to her system of territorial 
aggrandizement, were to swallow up, 
successively, her neighbours, Persia 
and Turkey — whilst England, which 
we have imagined to comprise only 
the area of four counties, still 
persevered in her present career of 
mechauical ingenuity, the relative 
forces would, at the end of that time, 
yet be more greatly in favour of the 
peaceful and industrious empire. 
This mere speck on the ocean — with- 
out colonies, which are but the costly 
appendage* of an aristocratic govern- 



* Some people contend that our colonies 
are profitable to us, because they consume 
our manufactures; although it is notorious 
that they do not buy a single commodity from 
us which they could procure cheaper elsewhere, 
whilst we take frequently articles from them 
of an inferior quality and at a, dearer rate 
than we could purchase at from other coun- 
tries. But what do the advocates of the pre- 
sent system say to the fact, that we are at 
this moment paying thirty per cent, more for 
the colonial productions consumed in our 
houses, than is paid for similar articles, pro- 
cured from our oivn colonies, too, by the people of 
the Continent? A workman in London, an 
artisan in Manchester, or a farmer of Wales, 
buvs his Jamaica svx^aj ».wvl cc^VS*^ A\\\vs \'c-'. 
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ment — without wars, which have ever 
been but another aristocratic mode of 
plundering and oppressing commerce 
— would, with only a few hundred 
square leagues of surface, by means 
of the wealth which, by her arts and 
industry, she had accumulated, be 
the arbitress of the destiny of Russia, 
with its millions of square miles of 
territory. Liverpool and Hull, with 
their thousands of vessels, would be 
in a condition to dictate laws to the 
possessor of one-fourth part of the 
surface of the globe : they would then 
be enabled to blockade Russia in the 
Sea of Marmora, as they could now 
do in the Gulf of Finland — to deny 
her the freedom of the seas — to de- 
prive her proud nobles of every 
foreign commodity and luxury, and 
degrade them, amidst their thousands 
of serfs, to the barbarous state of their 
ancestors of the. ancient Rousniacs — 
and to confine her Czar in his splen- 
did prison of Constantinople !* If 



cent, dearer than the native of Switzerland 
or America, perhaps live hundred miles dis- 
tant from a port, and whose governments 
never owned a colony ! But, it will be said, 
this is necessary taxation to meet the interest 
of the debt. And what have we to show for 
the national debt but our colonics ? 

* The amount of our exports of cotton 
goods, of which industry Manchester is the 
centre, is double that of the exports of every 
kind from all the Russian empire ; the ship- 
ping enterinc; Liverpool annually, exceeds the 
tonnage of St. Petersburgh eightfold ! These 
facts, which we can only thus allude to with 
epigrammatic brevity, convey forcibly to the 
reflecting mind, aft impression of the mighty 
influence which now slumbers in the posses- 
sion of the commercial and manufacturing 
portions of the community; how little they 
understand the extent of their power, may be 
acknowledged, when we recollect that this 
great and independent order of society (for 
the manufacturing interest of England is, 
from the nature of its position with reference 
to foreign states, more independent of British 
agriculture than the latter is of it) is deprived 
of the just reward of its ingenious labour, by 
the tyranny of the corn-laws; that it pos- 
sesses no representation, and consequently no 
direct influence, in one of the Houses of Par- 
liament — the members of which, to a man, 
are interested In the manufacture and high 
price of food—and that it still lies under the 
sti^TTJa of feudal laws, that confer rights. 



such are the miracles of the mind, 
such the superiority of improvement 
over the efforts of brute force and 
violence, is not the writer of these 
pages justified in calling the attention 
of his countrymen elsewhere,* to the 



privileges, and exemptions upon landed pos- 
sessions, which are denied to personal pro- 
perty. - 

* Since the publication of ''England, Irc- 
. land, and America," the author has had an 
opportunity of visiting the United States, and 
of taking a hasty glance of 'the American 
people ; and his ocular experience of the coun- 
try has confirmed him in the views he pnt 
forth in that pamphlet. Looking to the na- 
tural endowments of the North American 
continent — as superior to Europe as the latter 
is to Africa — with an almost immeasurable 
extent of river navigation — its boundless ex- 
panse of the most fertile soil in the world, and 
its inexhaustible mines of coal, iron, lead, 
&c. : — looking at these, and remembering the 
quality and position of a people universally 
instructed and perfectly free, and possessing, 
as a consequence of these, a new-bom energy 
and vitality very far surpassing the character 
of any nation of the old world — the writer re- 
iterates the moral of his former work, by de- 
claring his conviction that it is from the west, 
rather than from the east, that danger to the 
supremacy of Great Britain is to be appre- 
hended ; — that it is from the silent and peace- 
ful rivalry of American commerce, the growth 
of its manufactures, its rapid progress ijk in- 
ternal improvements, the superior education 
of its people, and their economical and pacific 
government — that it is from these, and not 
from the barbarous policy or the impoverish- 
ing armaments of Russia, that the grandeur 
of our commercial and national prosperity i» 
endangered, j^nd the ivriter stakes his reffutA' 
tion upon the prediction, that, in less than twenty 
years, this 'will be the sentiment of the people v 
England generally ; and that the same conviction 
ivill be forced upon the government qf the country. 
The writer has been surprised at the little 
knowledge that exists here with respect to the 
mineral resources of America. Few are 
aware that in nothing does that country sur- 
pass Europe so much as in its rich beds of 
coal. By a government survey of the State of 
Pennsylvania, it appears that it contains 
twenty thousand square miles of coal, with 
iron in proportion. This in one^State only ! 
whilst the whole of the Mississippi valley is 
more or less enriched with this invaluable 
combustible. Several of his neighbours have 
been astonished by the inspection of a speci- 
men of bituminous coal, which the writer pro- 
cured from a pit at Brownsville, on the Mo- 
nongaheia river, above Pittsburgh, and which 
is pronounced equal to the very oest qualities 
\ produced from the mines in Yorkshire. The 
\ mode ol vjoT>s\tv^ ^L\\fe -^WsKftA^ drive an adit 
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progress of another people, whose 
rapid adoption of the discoveries of 
the age, whose mechanical skill and 
unrivalled industry in all the arts of 
life — as exemplified in their thousands 
of miles of railroads, their hundreds 
of steam-boats, their ship-building, 
manufacturing, patent inventions — 
whose system of universal instruction, 
and, above all, whose inveterate 
attachment to peace — all proclaim 
America, by her competition in im- 
provements, to be destined to affect 
more vitally than Russia bv her 
'aggrandizement of territory, tne fu- 
ture interests of Great Britain ? 

If then, England, by promoting the 
peaceful industry of her population, 
IS pursuing a course which shall con- 
duct her to a far higher point of moral 
and' physical power than Russia can 
hope to reach by the opposite career 
of war and conquest, we must seek 
for some other motive than that of 
danger to ourselves, for the hostilities 
in which we are urged, by so many 
writers and speakers, to engage with 
•that northern people. 

The great grievance, indeed, with 
us, is one which, all things borne in 
remembrance, displays quite as much 
naivete in the character of the British 
people as is consistent with a mo- 
derate share of self-knowledge. The 
Russians are accused by us of being 
an aggrandizing people ! From the 
day of Pultowa down to the time of 
the passage of the Balkan — say the 
orators, journalists, reviewers, and 



authors— the government of St. Pe- 
tersburg has been incessantly addicted 
to picking and stealing. But, in the 
meantime, has England been idle ? 
If, during the last century Russia has 
plundered Sweden, Poland, Turkey- 
and Persia, until she has grown un- 
wieldy with the extent of her spoils. 
Great Britain has, in the same period, 
robbed — no, that would be an un- 
polite phrase — " has enlarged the bounds 
' of his Majesty's dominions " at the ex- 
pense of France, Holland, and Spain. 
It would be false logic, and just as un- 
sound morality, to allow the Musco- 
vite to justify his derelictions of 
honesty by an appeal to our example ; 
but surely we, who are staggering 
under the embarrassing weight of our 
colonies, with one foot upon the rock 
of Gibraltar and the other at the 
Cape of Good Hope— with Canada, 
Australia, and the peninsula of India, 
forming, Cerberus-like, the heads of 
our monstrous empire — and with the 
hundred minor acquisitions scattered 
so widely over the earth's surface as 
to present an unanswerable proof of 
our wholesome appetite for boundless 
dominion — surely we are not exactly 
the nation to preach homilies to other 
people in. favour of the national ob- 
servance of the eighth command- 
ment!* If we find all these posses- 
sions to be burdensome, rather than 
profitable — if, in common with all 
marauders, we discover, by experience, 
that the acquisitions of fraud or vio- 
lence confer nothing but disappoint- 
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into the sloping banks of the navigablt: river."* ; 
and, at a few yards distance, the coal stratum 
is usually found, six feet in thickness ; and, 
as the miner is always enabled to work in an 
upright posture, one man will frequently pro- 
duce as much as 100 loads a-day. Tl^e steam- 
boat in which the author went from Browns- 
ville to Pittsburgh, stopped at one of those 
pits* mouths, and took in a supply of fuel, 
which was charged at the rate of about three 
farthings a bushel. These are facts which 
bear more directly upon the future destinies of 
this country, than the marriages of crowned 
heads in Portugal, the movements of savage 
forces in H«ssia, and similar proceedings, to 
wbicb we attach so much importance. 



* Extract from Mr. 7*. Attinood's speech. 
House of Commons, July g, 18^3. — •The House 
will recollect that, for two centuries, Russia 
has been gradually encroaching upon the 
territories of all her neighbours; for the last 
150 years her progress has been general on all 
sides — east, west, north, and south. A few 
years ago, she attacked Sweden and sci/cd 
upon Finland. Then she attacked Persia, and 
added some most important provinces to her 
empire in the south. Not content with this, 
she appropriated, in 1793, a great part of 
Poland ; and it vs b\^t X^XicVj %\vt\va.% -svXVa.OfJs.^ 
Turkey. TWs, tex ^'ea.\%, -s^vtXx^s -^ciw^ wv v^ 
her course oi aL9graxv^\x<ixtvtxv\./v^ J^^'^^'^vc't^^^ 
the laws oi GoSra.tvAxtx^xvr— \'i^'^ox^>«^^'=--^^ 
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ment and loss — we shall not improve 
our case by going to war to prevent 
Russia pursuing the same course, 
which will inevitably conduct her to 
a similar fate, where the same retri- 
bution, which will ever accompany 
an infringement of the moral laws, 
awaits her, • England and Russia, in 
the act of scolding each other on 
the reciprocal accusation of unjust 
aggrandizement, present an appear- 
ance so ludicrous that it forcibly re- 
calls to our recollection the quarrel 
between the two worthies of the Beg- 
gars' Opera, the termination of which 
scene we recommend to the imitation 
of the diplomatists of the two Courts. 
Like Lockit and Peachum, the Bri- 
tish lion, and the Russian bear, instead 
of tearing one another, had better hug 
and be friends — " Brother bruin, bro- 
ther bruin, we are both in the wrong." 
Lord Dudley Stuart, (whose z^, 
we fear, without knowledge, upon the 
subject of Poland, and whose preju- 
dice against Russia, have led him to 
occupy so much of the public time, 
uselessly, upon the question before > 
us,) in the course of his long speech 
in the House of Commons (February 
19th,) upon introducing the subject of 
Russian encroachments, dwelt, at 
considerable length, upon the lust of 
aggrandizement by which he argued 
that the government of St. Peters- 
burgh was so peculiarly distinguished ; 
and he brought forward, at consider- 
able cost of labour, details of its 
successive conquests of territory dur- 
ing the last century. Where the 
human mind is swayed by any passion 
of however amiable a nature, or 
where the feelings are allowed to pre- 
dominate over the reason, in investi- 
gating a subject which appeals only 

Persia, and Poland, we substitute France, 

Spain, and Holland, and if, instead of Turkey, 

I we put the Burmese empire, how admirably 

. the above description would apply to another 

I nation, of whose unprofitable aggrandizements 

in Europe, .Asia, Africa, and America, Mr. 

Attitood may read a few particulars in Mr. 

Montgomery Martin's '* History of the British 

CoJon,es"—tive volumes, octavo I 



to the understanding, it will generally 
happen that the judgment is defective. 
We attribute to the well known fer- 
vour of Lord Stif art's sentiments upon 
Russia and Poland, the circumstance 
that, during the fortnight which he . 
must have employed in collecting the 
dates of the several treaties by which 
the former empire has wrested its 
possessions from neighbouring states, 
the thought never once occurred to 
him — a reflection which would have 
entered the head of almost any other 
man of sense, who sat down coolly to 
consider the subject— that, during the 
last hundred years, England has, for 
every square league of territory an- 
nexed to Russia, by force, violence, or 
fraud, appropriated to herself three. 
Such would have been the reflection 
which flashed across the mind of a 
statesman who sat down, dispas- 
sionately, to investigate the subject of 
Russian policy ; and it must have 
prevented him, by the consciousness 
of the egotism and arrogance — nay, 
the downright effrontery* of sucb a 
course — from bringing an accusation 
against another people which recoils 
with threefold! criminality upon our- 
selves. Nor, if we were to enter 
upon a comparison of the cases, 

* We allude to the nation — the epithet can- 
not be applied to his Lordship. 

t We speak after due investigation and 
calculation, and not at random, when we 
allege that England has acquired three times 
as much territ9ry as Russia during the last 
century. The Cape is computed at half a 
million of square miles, Canada at half as 
much more, India and New Holland will be 
found each with an area almost as large as 
that of the cultivable portion of Europe ; not 
to mention other acquisitions too numerous 
to be described within the limits of a pam- 
phlet ! 

Progressive augmentation of the Russian 
Empire : — 

Sq. miles. Population. 
At the accession of 

Peter I. . . 1689, 2,980,000 1^,000,000 
At his death . . 1725, 3,150,000 20,000,000 
At the accession of 

Catherine II. . 1763, 3,700,000 2^,000,000 
At her death . 1796, 3,850,000 36,000,000 

At the death of 

A\exawdeT . . 182$, 4,250,000 58,000,000 
— Mttlte Briin*j GeogTa$h5,xo\.N\.V-^**« 
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should we find that the means whereby 
Great Britain has augmented her 
possessions, are a whit less reprehen- 
sible than those which have been re- 
sorted to by the northern power for 
a similar purpose. If the English 
writer calls down indignation upon 
the conquerors of the Ukraine, Fin- 
land, and the Crimea, may not Rus- 
sian historians conjure up equally 
painful reminiscences upon the sub- 
jects of Gibraltar, the Cape, and 
Hindostan ? Every one conversant 
with the history of the last century, 
will remember that England has, dur- 
ing almost all that period, main- 
tained an ascendancy at sea ; and 
colonies, which were in times past re- 
garded as the chief source of our 
wealth and power, being pretty gen- 
erally the fruits of every succeeding 
war, the nation fell into a passion for 
conquest, imder the delusive impres- 
sion that those distant dependencies 
were, in spite of the debt contracted 
in seizing them, profitable acquisi- 
tions to the mother country. Hence 
the British Government was always 
•eager for hostilities, the moment an 
excuse presented itself, with one of 
the maritime continental states, pos- 
sessing colonies ; and of tl^^ several 
conflicts in which we have been in- 
volved since the peace of Ryswick, at 
least three out of four have been con- 
sequent upon declarations of war 

made by England.* Russia, on the 
_ 1 

* The policy of England has been aggres- 
sive at all times ; but wc are far from exulting 
in the iact of having always dealt the first 
blow, as Mr. Thomas Attwood uf Birmingham 
wonld wish us to do, when he tells us, exult.- 
ingly* in the House of Commons, whilst speak- 
ing of Ru8Sia-^(&« Mirror of Parliament, 1833, 
p. 2874) — ** We, the people of England, who 
nave never known what fear is; who have 
been accustomed, for seven hundred years, to 
give a blow first and to receive an apology 
afterwards; we, whp have borne the British 
Hon triumphant through every quarter of the 
world, and are now forced to submit to insults 
from this taoLse and brutal, and this in reality 
weak power— a power which, from its mere 
phydcal force, contrives, like a great bully, to 
inamidate the moral strength of Europe V* 
How, potting aside the exquisitely ludicrous 



contrary, has been nearly surrounded 
by the territory of barbarous nations, 
one of which* — by the very nature of 
its institutions warlike and aggressive — 
was, up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, prompted, by a consciousness of 
strength, and, since then, by a haughty 
ignorance of its degeneracy, to court 
hostilities with its neighbours ; and 
the consequence of this and other 
causes is, that, in the majority of 
cases, where Russia has been engaged 
in conflicts with her neighbours, she 
will be found to have had a war of 

charge of bullying, alleged against Russia by 
one who boasts that, for seven hundred years, 
ive have " struck the first blow," and which 
reminds us of the scene between Sir Anthony 
Absolute and his ** insolent, impudent, over- 
bearing" son. Jack; we have here a specimen 
of that sort of sentiment which horses or 
buffaloes, if they could make speeches, might 
very properly indulge in, but which is deroga- 
tory* to the rank of reasoning beings, who 
possess intellectual faculties in lieu of hoofs 
and horns. 

Mr. Attwood is an advocate for war and 
paper money — the curse and scourge of the ivork- 
ing classes! What do the Birmingham me- 
chanics say to the following picture of the 
effects of the last war upon the prosperity of 
their town ? The same results' would follow 
a like cause, should a war be entered into, to 
gratify their favourite representative. 
Extract from Mr. Gtey's (noiv Lord Grey) speech 

on the state of the nation, March 2$, 1801. — See 

Hansard's Parliamentary History, vol. 3g, p. 

1064. 

" I come now to speak of the internal state 
of the country. Two hundred and seventy 
millions have been added to our national debt, 
exclusive of imperial and other loans, and of 
the reduction effected by the sinking fund ; and 
yet we are told, by the ex-ministers, that they 
leave the country in a flourishing situation ! 
I ask any man whether, from diminished 
comforts or from positive distress, he does not 
feel this declaration an insult. Ask the 
ruined manufacturers of Yorkshire, Manches- 
ter, and Birmingham; ask the starving in- 
habitants of London and Westminster. In 
some parts of Yorkshire, formerly the most 
flourishing, it appears, from an authentic 
paper which I hold in my hand, that the poor- 
rates have increased from ;fg33. to ;£6ooo. 
a-year; though the whole rack-rent of the 
parish does not exceed ;f 5600. In Birmingham, 
I kno'iv,from undoubted authority, there are near 
11,000 persons ivho recei've parochial relief, though 
the ivhole number of the inhahiia.\\i\ taviT\ft\ ewctedb 
80,000— and this of a tooon tecVoneOL one oS \\^ 
most prosperous in EnglanA.*' 
* Turkey. 
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shipping stars, mountains, rocks, and 
trees. There are among them Greek 
and Armenian Christians, Mahome- 
tans, and Jews. Several of the tribes, 
particularly the Circassians and 
Georgians, are accounted the hand- 
somest people in the world ; and the 
females are much sought after by 
the eastern monarchs to be immured 
in their harems. The inhabitants 
amount to about 900,000, who are 
partly ruled by petty sovereigns, and 
partly by their seniors. The most 
famous are the Lesghians, who in- 
habit the eastern regions, and, living 
by plunder, are the terror of the 
Armenians, Persians, Turks, and 
Georgians. Their sole occupation is 
war, and their services can at any 
time be purchased by every prince in 
the neighbburhood, for a supply of 
provisions and a few silver roubles. 
Since the extension of the Russian em- 
pire in this quarter, many of these 
mountain tribes have been restrained in 
their predatory habits. Under the iron 
rule of that powerful state, they have 
been taught to tremble and obey ; mili- 
tary posts have been dispersed over the 
country, fortresses have been erected, towns 
have arisen, and commerce and agricul- 
ture begin slowly to supplant the bar- 
barous pursuits of war and plunder, in 
which these mountain tribes have been 
hitherto engaged.^ But the work of 
civilization in these wild regions is 
still slow ; it is difficult to reclaim the 
.people from their long-settled habits 
of violence and disorder; and it 
would not be safe for any traveller to 
pass alone through these countries. 



* Yet the most active and persevering 
assailant of Russia, a writer to whom we 
alluded in the beginning of this pamphlet, 
does not scruple to invoke the aid of these 
hqrdes against their present rulers : — •* The 
Georgian provinces would instantly throw oflF 
the yoke ; even the Wallachians, Moldavians, 
and Bessarabians, would join in the general 
impulse; the millions of brave and indepen- 
dent Circassians would pour across the Cou- 

^ ban and spread over the Crimea — and where 
^ou/d Russia be ?"—See Pamphlet, ** England, 

J^a/ice, ^tissia, and 7urkey" 



where he would be exposed to robbery 
and murder." 

Another ground of ceaseless jealousy, 
on the part of our philo-Turkish and 
Russo-maniac writers, has been dis- 
covered in the recent intervention of 
the Russian diplomatists in- the affairs 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. The 
condition of these two Christian pro- 
vinces, situated on the right bank of 
the Danube, and so frequently the 
scenes of desolating wars between 
Turkey and her neighbours, has 
been perhaps more pitiably deplorable 
than the lot of any other portion of 
this misgoverned empire. The hos- 
podars or governors of Moldavia and 
Wallachia were changed every year 
at the will of the Sultan, and each 
brought a fresh retinue of greedy de- 
pendants, armed with absolute power, 
to prey upon the defenceless inhabi- 
tants. These appointments, as is the 
case now with every pachalick, were 
openly sold at Constantinople to the 
highest bidder; and the hospodars 
were left to recover from their subjects 
the price of the purchase, to pay an 
annual tribute to the Porte, which 
was usually levied in kind, giving 
scope for the most arbitrary exac- 
tions; and, besides, appease the fa- 
vourites at court, who might other- 
wise intrigue against them. Need we 
be surprised that, under such a state 
of things, the population decreased, 
agriculture was neglected, and com- 
merce and the arts of civilized exist- 
ence were unknown in the finest 
countries of the world? Not more 
than one-sixth* part of the land ^ 
Wallachia is at present cultivated; 
and Mr. Wilkinson, the late English 
consul, estimated that, without any 
extraordinary exertion, the existing 
population of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia might, if property were secured, 
raise twice the quantity of com and 
double the number of cattle now 



* The clergy, from being exempt from tax- 
ation, have become possessed of a third of 
the soW. 
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produced in those provinces. The 
treaty of 1829, between Russia and 
Turkey, stipulates that the hospodars 
shall be elected for life, and that no 
tribute in kind shall be levied ; it also 
engages that a quarantine shall be 
placed on the Danube frontier, thus 
separating these provinces from the 
rest of Turkey. This case of inter- 
vention is appealed to as a proof of 
Russian ambition ; and Lord Stuart, 
in the course of his speech before 
alluded to, complains that, by this 
policy, its power is increased in those 
quarters. Admitting that Russia in- 
terferes in behalf of those unhappy 
countries with no loftier aim than the 
augmentation of her influence, and 
that the result will be the separation 
of the Christian provinces of Mol- 
davia and -Wallachia from the rest of 
the Turkish territory— nay, admitting 
that this should prove inimical to the 
interests of England, (though- the 
supposition is absurd enough, since 
whatever tends to advance the civili- 
zation and augment the wealth of any 
part of the world, must be beneficied 
in the end to us who are the greatest 
cojnmercial and manufacturing people) 
— still the English nation would, we 
sincerely hope, feel a disinterested 
gratitude to the power which, by its 
merciful interposition, has rescued 
this suffering Christian community 
from the cruel, remorseless, and 
harassing grasp of its Mahometan 
oppressors. 

Probably it will not be deemed 
necessary that we should trace the 
effects of Russian government over 
the territories torn at different epochs 
from the Persian empire : if, however, 
we did not' feel warranted in assuming 
that even those of our intelligent 
readers who may be the most inimical 
to the power of the Czar, will readily 



admit the superiority of the organized 
despotism of St^etersburgh over the 
anarchic tyranny of Teheran, we 
should be prepared to afford proofs, 
from the works of travellers them- 
selves hostile to Russian interests, of 
the rapid ameliorations that have suc- 
ceeded to the extension of this colossal 
empire in those regions. Still less 
shsdl we be called upon to pause to 
point out the benefits that must ensue 
from the annexation of the Crimea to 
the dominions of the Autocrat. Those 
wandering tribes of Crim Tartars who 
exchanged, for the service of the 
Empress Catherine, the barbarous 
government of the descendants of 
Genghis Khan, and who received, as 
the first fruits of a Christian adminis- 
tration, the freedom of the commerce 
of the world, by the opening of the 
navigation of the Black Sea, which 
immediately succeeded to the en- 
croachments of Russia in that quarter, 
will grjidually but certainly acquire 
the taste for trade ; and, as population 
increases and towns arise, they will 
abandon, of necessity, their migratory 
habits, and become the denizens of 
civilised society. 

We shall, for the sake of brevity, 
restrict ourselves to the following 
short passage, from the highest autho- 
rity that can be consulted, upon the 
character of Russian policy towards 
her latest maritime acquisition on the 
side of the Baltic. " Finland," says 
Malte Brun, " was averse to the union 
with Sweden, and has lost none of its 
privileges by being incorporated with 
Russia : it is still governed by Swedish 
laws; schools have been established 
during the last twenty years, and the 
peasantry are in every respect as well 
protected as in Sweden."* 

* Vol. vi. p. 499, Malte Brian's Geography, 
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The foregoing statements,- with refer- 
ence to portions of the Russian acqui- 
sitions, founded upon unquestionable 
authority, are calculated to awaken 
some doubts as to the genuineness of 
those writings and speeches, upon the 
faith of which we are called upon to 
subscribe to the orthodox belief in the 
barbarizing tendency of all the en- 
croachments of that country; but 
these facts are unimportant, when we 
next have to refer to another of its 
conquests, and to bring before our 
readers Poland, upon which has been 
lavished more false sentiment, deluded 
sympathy, and amiable ignorance, 
than on any other subject of the pre- 
sent age. This is a topic, however, 
upon which it behoves us to enter 
with circumspection, since we shall 
have not only to encounter the pre- 
possessions of the ardent and sincere 
aevotee, but also to meet the uncandid 
weapons of bigotry and. cant. Let us. 



therefore, as the only sure defence at 
all times against such antagonists, 
clothe our arguments from the 
armoury of reason in the panoply of 
truth. We will, moreover, reiterate, 
for we will not be misunderstood, that it 
is no part of our purpose to attempt 
to justify the conduct of the partition- 
ing powers towards the , Poles. On 
the contrary, we will join in the ver- 
dict of ^ murder, robbery, treason, per- 
jury, and baseness, which every free 
nation and all honest men must award 
to Russia, Prussia, and Austria, for 
their undissembled and unmitigated 
wickedness on that occasion ; nay, we 
will go further, and admit that all the 
infamy with which Burke, Sheridan, 
and Fox laboured, by the force of 
eloquent genius, to overwhelm the 
emissaries of British violence in India, 
was justly earned, at the very same 
period, by the minions of Russian 
despotism in Poland. But our ques- 
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tion is, not the conduct of the con- 
querors, but the present, as compared 
with the former condition of the con- 
quered: the first is but an abstract 
and barren subject for the disquisition 
of the moralist ; the latter appeals to 
our sympathies, because it is pregnant 
with the destinies of millions of our 
fellow-creatures. Of how trifling con- 
sequence it must be to the practical 
minded and humane people of Great 
Britain, or to the world at large, 
wliether Poland be governed by a 
king of this djoiasty or of that — 
whether he be lineally descended 
from Boleslas the Great, or of the line 
of the Jagellons — contrasted with the 
importance of the inquiries as to the 
social and political condition of its 
people — whether they be as well or 
worse governed, clothed, fed, and 
lodged, in the present day as com- 
pared with any former period — whe- 
ther the mass of the people be elevated 
in the scale of moral and religious 
beings — ^whether the country enjoys 
a smaller or larger amount of the 
blessings of peace; or whether the 
laws for the protection of life and 
property are more or less justly ad- 
ministered ! These are the all-impor- 
tant inquiries about v'hich we busy 
ourselves ; and it is to cheat us of our 
stores of philanthropy^ by an appeal 
to the S5rmpathy with which we regard 
those vital interests of a whole people, 
that the declaimers and writers upon 
the subject, invariably appeal to us in 
behalf of the oppressed and enslaved 
Polish nation; carefully obscuring, 
amidst the cloud of epithets about 
"ancient freedom," "national inde- 
pendence," "glorious republic," and 
such like, the fact, that, previously to 
the dismemberment, the term nation 
. implied only the nobles^that, down 
to the partition of their territory, 
about nineteen out of every twenty oif 
the inhabitants were slaves, possess- 
ing no rights, civil or political — ^that 
about one in every twenty was a noble- 
man-T-and • that this body of nobles 
formed the very worst aristocracy of 



ancient or modem times ; putting up 
and pulling down their kings at plea- 
sure ; passing selfish laws, which gave 
them the power of life and death over 
their serfs, whom they sold and bought 
like dogs or horses ; usurping, \o each 
of themselves, the privileges of a petty 
sovereign, and denying to all besides 
the meanest rights of human beings ; 
and, scorning all pursuits as degrad- 
ing, except that of the sword, they 
engaged in incesfeant wars with neigh- 
bouring states, or they plunged their 
own country into, all the horrors of 
anarchy, for the purpose of giving 
employment to themselves and their 
dependants. 

In speaking of the Polish nation* 
previously to the dismemberment of 
that country by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, we must not think of the- 
great mass of the people, such as is 
implied by the use of that term with 
• reference to the English or French 
nation of this day: the mass of the 
people were serfs, who had no legal 
protection and no political rights— 
who enjoyed no power over property, 
of any kind, and who possessed less 
security of life and limb than has been 
lately extended to the cattle of this island 
by the act of Parliament against cruelty to 
animals ! The nobles, then, although 
they comprised but a mere fraction of 
the population, constituted the nation ; 
the rest of the inhabitants, the millions 
of serfs who tilled the soil, worked the 
mines, or did the menial labour of the 
grandees, were actually, in the eye of 



* " Never was this corruption of the state 
so fearful as here, ivhere the nobility constituted 
the nation; and where morals alone had made 
the want of a constitution less perceptible. 
Everything, therefore, deteriorated. The time 
for awakening from this lethargy could not 
but come; but what a moment was it to be !" 
— Heeren's Manual, vol. i. p. 3'jo. " By the 
constitution of 1791, which changed the go- 
vernment from an elective to a hereditary 
monarchy, all the privileges of the nobility 
were confirmed; some favours, though very 
small, were accorded to the peasants ; these 
were slight, but more coul.I not be granted, I . 
'without irritating the former nation, the nobility." I 
— Heeren, vol, ii. p. 231, \ 
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the law, of no more rank — nay, as we 
have shewn, they were accounted less 
— than our horses, which, after the 
toil of the day, lie down in security 
under the protection of Mr. Martin's 
benevolent act ; whilst the slave of 
Poland possessed no such guarantee 
from the wanton cruelty of an arbi- 
trary owner. 

To form a correct estimate of the 
former condition of this country, it is 
not necessary to go back beyond the 
middle of the sixteenth century — pre- 
viously to which the Poles, in common 
with the other northern states, were 
barbarians ; and, if they attained to 
power, and exhibited some traits of 
rude splendour in their court and 
capital, they were merely results of 
incessant wars, which, of course, 
plunged the great mass of the people 
in deeper misery and degradation. 
At this early period of their country, 
we find them the most restless and 
warlike of the northern nations ; and 
the Poles, who are now viewed only as 
a suffering and injured people, were, 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, a most formidable 
and aggressive enemy to the neigh- 
bouring empires. They ravaged, suc- 
cessively, Russia, Prussia,. Lithuania, 
Bohemia, and Hungary, and were, in 
turn, invaded by the Turks, Tartars, 
and Russians. Thiey knew no other 
employment than that of the sword: 

. war, devastation, and bloodshed were 
the only fashionable occupations for 
the nobility ; whilst the peasants 
reaped the fruits of famine and slaugh- 
ter. Yet the historian whose volumes, 
perhaps, adorn the shelves of our col- 
leges, and are deposited in the hands 
of the rising generation, points to the 
spectacle of intellectual and moral 
creatures, grovelling in the abuse of a 
brute instinct shared equally by the 
shark and the tiger, and, pausing over 
the hideous annals of human slaugh- 
ter, ejaculates — Glory ! 

At the death, in 1572, of Sigismund 
Augustus— the last of the Jagello race, 

ji2 whose house the throne of Poland 



had been hereditary— a new constitu-. 
tion was framed by the nation, {that is, 
the nobles,) by which it was decreed 
that the monarchy should be elective ; 
and the choice of the king was free 
and open to all the nation, {i.e. the 
nobles.) In this constitution — ^which 
was concocted for the exclusive benefit 
of the aristocracy, and did not even 
notice the existence of the great mass 
of the wretched people, the slaves — ^it 
was agreed, amongst other enactments, 
that the nobles should pay no taxes ; 
that they should have the power of 
life and death over their vassals; that 
all ofl&ces, civil, military, and eccle- 
siastical, should belong to them ; and 
that, in choosing whom they would 
for a king, they were privileged to lay 
him under what restrictions they 
pleased. 

The mode of electing their kings, 
after the promulgation of this new 
constitution, was characteristic of the 
nation. About 150,000 to 200,000 
nobles, being the electors, assembled 
together in a large plain : those who 
possessed horses and arms were 
mounted and ranged in battle array in 
the front ; whilst such as were poor, 
and consequently came on foot, and 
without regular, arms^ placed them- 
selves, with scythes or clubs in their 
hands, in the rear rank. Our readers 
will readily believe that such an as- 
sembly as this, composed of warriors 
accustomed to violence, and with their 
arms at hand, would form a dangerous 
deliberative body ; and, unless actuated 
by the loftiest feelings of patriotism 
and virtue, it would degenerate into 
two armies of sanguinary combatants. 
But what could we expect from these 
elections, when we know that, from 
the death of Sigismund, down to the 
time of the partition, Poland became 
one universal scene of corruption, fac- 
tion, and cohfusion ? The members 
of the diet — the nobles who had 
usurped the power of electing their 
king — were ready to sell themselves 
to the best bidder at the courts of 
Vienna, ¥ta.ivce, Sax-oivy, Sweden, or 
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snburgh; nay, in the words of 
larned and philosophical his 
* " A Polish royal election was 
orth, nothing more than a 
! auction of the throne — ^partly 
et, for the benefit of the voters, 
in public, for the benefit of the 
' or, in the words of the same 
ity, when alluding elsewhere to 
ange in the constitution at the 
of Sigismund — " A volcano, in a 
r, burst forth in the midst of 
e, whose eruptions, at almost 
change of government, threat- 
in turn, every country far and 

Of the eleven kings of Poland, 
lenry of Valois, 1572, to Stanis- 
764, hardly three were unani- 
/ elected : foreign influence, and 
1 spirit of faction, continued 
irst to last."t In lamentable 
almost every election became 
nal for a civil war, which usually 

during the greater portion of 
xt reign ; and thus, for the whole 

from 1572 down to 1772, when 
st partition was perpetrated by 
-ee neighbouring powers, Poland 
le constant scene of anarchy, 
; attendant miseries — fire, blood- 
and famine. There is nothing 

historj' of the world compara- 
for confusion, suffering, and 
Iness, to the condition of this 
py. kingdom during these two 
ies. "War, even in its mildest 
is a perpetual violation of every 
3le of religion and humanity. "J 
)reign war is carried on with 
ized laws for the mitigation of 
Is ; and under which the rights 
>on and property are, excepting 
1 understood cases, secured to 
aceable portions of communities, 
i an invasion or a conquest take 
the army of the invader or con- 
■ is compelled, for self-defence, 
serve discipline, and to congre- 
Ls much as possible, round one 

nual of the State Policy of Modern 
by Professor Hecren, vol. i. p. 262. 
;ren, vol. i. pp. 191 and 192. 
bon. 



centre, by which the ei^emy's country 
is preserved from the licentiousness of 
the victorious soldiers, and the more 
remote provinces almost entirely 
escape the miseries of war. Besides, 
it becomes immediately the policy and 
the interest of the victor, to restore 
the newly acquired territory to its 
former condition of quietness and 
prosperity ; and, with this view, laws 
for the protection of the inhabitants 
are generally enforced. But civil war, 
or intestine war, as we prefer to call 
it, allows of none of these palliations. 
It spreads throughout the entire 
length and breadth of a country, and 
devastates alike every section of the 
community; leaving no spot where 
the olive oif peace may flourish and 
afford shelter to the innocent; and 
sparing no city which shall serve for a 
refuge to the timid. It desolates vil- 
lages and farms, as well as towns and 
capitals — carries the spirit of deadly 
animosity into every relation of life — 
setting neighbours against neighbours, 
servants against masters, and con- 
verting friends into foes ; — nay, it 
penetrates into the sacred precincts of 
domestic life, and often infuses a 
Cain-like hatred into the hearts of 
brethren of the same womb. Such is 
intestine war, which owns no law and 
permits no neutrality. And, in the 
midst of this description of warfare, 
Poland groaned and bled, with scarcely 
the slightest intermission, from 1572 
down to 1772. 

Many of those who will read this 
pamphlet, have not the means or the 
leisure to investigate, as they other- 
wise ought undoubtedly to do, the 
history of the government ignorantly 
or mischievously praised, by some of 
our writers and speakers, under the 
name of the republic of Poland. In- 
stead of such a government as we now 
understand in speaking of the Ameri- 
can republics, it was a despotism one 
hundred thousand times worse than 
that of Turkey at this time, b^c^^s^ 
it gave to 100,000 \:^T^si\s -aici^^xiSye; 
power over \.\ve Vvves oi >i>cv^ xe.^\. o^ *<i^^ 
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community. The annals of republi- 
can Poland, previously to its dismem- 
berment, are nothing but a history of 
anarchy ; and such is the title actu- 
ally given to a work* that is only a 
horrible catalogue of tragedies, in 
which the nobles are the actors ; who 
crowd the scenes with murders, fires, 
torturings, and famines, until the 
heart sickens with horror at the 
frightful spectacle. For nearly the 
whole of the century immediately 
preceding the downfall of Poland, re- 
ligious discord was added to the other 
incalculable miseries of this countlrji, 
owing to the rise of sects of dissenters 
from the prevailing religion. Devas- 
tated by foreign and .civil wars, and 
by famine and the plague, that fol- 
lowed in their train, the exhaustion of 
peace itself now served but to develope 
new miseries.! Fanaticism and bigo- 
try armed themselves with the sword, 
as soon as it was abandoned by the 
worshippers of Mars ; and they waged 
a warfare against the souls and bodies 
of their enemies with a fury that knew 
no "bounds; dealing .out anathemas 
over wretches expiring at the stake, 
pulling down churches, and even tear- 
ing up the graves of the dead ! The 
historian who recounts the calamities 
that were showered upon the unhappy 
millions, the slaves, during this career 
of rapine and sacrilege, exclaims — 
" Oh ! that some strong despot would 
come, and in mercy rescue these 
people from themselves!" 

The intrigues of Russia did not at 
first promote the growth of this ter- 
rible disorder, as might be objected 
by some of our readers. That power 
was itself struggling against powerful 
enemies, and contending with the 
difficulties of internal reforms, down 

* " Histoire de I'Anarchie de Pologne et dw 
D^membrement de cette R^publique." Par 
C. Ruhlifere. Paris : 1807. 4 vols. 8vo. The 
History of the Anarchy of Poland, in four 
volumes octavo ! 

t " The flame of religious discord was now 
added, and the Jesuits took care that the tire 
shtHtld not be extinguished."— Hetren, vol. i. 
/'- 334- 



to within half a century of the period 
when the partition of' Poland took 
place. Those wise reforms* that gave 
to Russia, from the hands of Peter 
the Great, the seeds of a power which 
has since grown to such greatness, 
and which, if adopted by Poland, 
would have, in all probability, con- 
ducted her to a similar state of pros- 
perity, were absolutely rejected by the 
profligate nobles, because they must 
necessarily have involved some ameli- 
oration of the fate of the people. 

The picture we have drawn of 
Polish wickedness and corruption is 
not too highly coloured — or, if so, it is 
not by us : we have given the names 
and works of the authors from whom 
we derive our information, and we 
appeal to them as the highest autho- 
rities in the literature of Europe. 
What have been the retributive con- 
sequences to empires, in all ages, of 
such a career of internal contention 
and profligacy as we have just de- 
scribed ? What was the just fate, of 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, after they 
had filled up the measure of their de- 
generacy ? When the oak is decayed 
at its heart, the tree yields to the 
wind, and falls prostrate to the earth ; 
a ship that is rotten no longer resists 
the pressure of surrounding water, 
and she disappears from the face of 
the ocean ; if, in constructing a bridge, 
the foundation of the piers be despised 
and neglected, the entire edifice, su- 
perstructure and all, is overwhelmed 
in the stream. And, knowing that 
the immutable laws of nature govern 
equally the destinies of animated ex- 
istence, shall we marvel to find that 
an empire which had for two hundred 
years been decaying to its very centre, 
whilst its boundaries presented no 
bulwark against the influx of raging 
enemies ; which had all that time ex- 
hibited the nobility wallowing in li- 
centiousness, and the labouring popu- 



* " The nation {the nobles) carefully guarded 
agaxwst atvy xtioxm, such as was taking place . 
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lation, that ought to be the foundation 
and support of a country, insolently 
despised and trampled under foot — 
ought we to wonder that such an em- 
pire at length reaped the sad harvest 
of its iniquities, and was prostrated or 
swallowed up by the force of sur- 
rounding nations ? The fate of Po- 
land was but a triumph of justice, 
without which its history would have 
conveyed no moral for the benefit of 
posterity. The annals of the world 
do not exhibit an example of a great 
nation — such, for instance, as Prussia, 
united, well governed, rising in intel- 
ligence, morals, and religion, and ad- 
vancing in wealth and civilization — 
falling beneath the destroying hand of 
a conqueror. Such a catastrophe is 
reserved for the chastisement of the 
self-abandoned, depraved, disorgan- 
ized, ignorant, and irreligious commu- 
nities, and their anarchical govern- 
ments — ^for Babylon and Persepolis — 
for Poland and Turkey ! But, though 
the ptinishment was a righteous inflic- 
tion, we need not vindicate the execu- 
tioners. The murderer's sentence is 
just ; but we are not therefore bound 
to tolerate the hangman. 

But we have yet to shew, in the 
case of Poland, that the rod of afflic- 
tion is administered by the great Ruler 
of the universe, in a spirit not of ven- 
geance, but of mercy. We are now 
to prove — and without claiming for 
the instruments of the ameliorations 
the merit of designing such happy 
results, or presuming to say that the 
same or better effects might not have 
followed from more righteous causes 
— that the dismemberment of that 
empire has been followed by an in- 
crease in the amount of peace, wealth, 
liberty, civilization, and happiness, 
enjoyed by the great mass of the 
people. We shall not touch upon the 
fate of those portions of the Polish 
territory which, at the partition, fell 
to the spoil of Austria and Prussia, 
further than to observe that the pre- 
sent condition of their inhabitants, 
particularJj' of those of the latter, is. 



when contrasted with that of any 
former era of their history, only to be 
compared to the state of the blessed 
in the Elysian regions, as opposed to 
the sufferings of Pandemonium. 

Our business, however, lies with 
that portion of the (miscalled) Repub- 
lic which fell to the share of Russia ; 
and we shall, in the first place, allude 
to the present state of that section of 
the inhabitants which, from being by 
far the most numerous, ought, upon 
the soundest principle of justice, to 
attract the priniary notice of the in- 
quirer. Slavery no more exists in 
Poland : the peasant that tills the soil 
no longer ranks on a level with the 
oxen that draw his plough ; he can 
neither be murdered nor maimed at 
the caprice of an insolent owner, but 
is as safe in life and limb, under the 
present laws of Poland, as are the 
labourers of Sussex or Kent. The 
modem husbandman is not restricted 
to mere personal freedom ; he enjoys 
the right to possess property of all 
kinds — not even excepting land,* 
against which the nobles of ancient 
republican Poland opposed insuperable 
prohibitions. In a word, the peasan- 
try of Poland now possess the control 
over their own persons and fortunes ; 
and are at liberty to pursue happinessf 
.according to their owii free will and 
' pleasure ; which, after all that can be 
said for one government in preference 
to another, is nearly the amount of 
freedom that can be felt to be pos- 
sessed by the great mass of any nation. 
Let it not be supposed that we wish 
to convey the impression that the la- 



* *• The whole of the lands are now alien- 
able, and may be purchased by the peasants, 
and all other classes, except the Jews." — 
Jacob's Report to the Lords, 1B26, p. 66.— This is 
the shameful exception in England ! 

t **Some rare instances of perseverance, in- 
dustry, and temperance, are to be found ; and, 
unfavourable as their circumstances may be 
for the creation of such habits, they are here 
attended by the usual correspondent results. 
Some few peasants havt btwv cvx-aJoVt^ Vo y^x- 
chase estates lox tivtmscXvcs." — JatoV \ IR^v^t, 
p. 66. 
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vernment was aware of this ; and its 
severity has since been chiefly directed 
towards the nobility * In the ukase 
of the 9th (21st) November, 1831, di- 
recting that five thousand Poles should 
be transported into the interior of the 
empire, it is expressly provided that 
they be selected from the disaffected 
of the order of the gentry. And, in 
the order issued to the Russian troops 
employed to quell the insurrection, 
they are required, under severe penal- 
ties, to respect the houses and pro- 
perty of the Polish peasants. 

Now, we put it frankly to such of 
our readers as do not enjoy the 
leisure, or perhaps possess the taste 
for informing themselves of the sub- 
ject in hand, excepting through the 
periodical press and the orations of 
public speakers, whether we were not 
justified in asserting that they have 
been cheated of their stores of com- 



no proportion to the value of the possessions 
defended, or the object to be gained. The 
Russian serfs at Borodino, the Turkish slaves 
at Ismail, and the lazzaroni of Naples, fought 
for their masters and oppressors more obsti- 
nately than the free citizens of Paris or 
Washington did, at a subsequent period, in 
defence of those capitals. 

* We cannot help alluding to the unfor- 
tunate natives of this country who are now 
seeking an asylum in England, and who be- 
long entirely, we believe, to the class here 
referred to. Our allusion is to the system 
which sacrificed millions to hundreds of thou- 
sands, and not to persons, or even to genera- 
tions of persons. Above all, we would ex- 
cept the unfortunate stranger that is now 
within our gates, imploring our help in a sea- 
son of distress. In throwing himself upon 
our shores, the unhappy Pole evinced his 
generous belief that we would protect and 
succour him, and he will not discover that we 
want the power or the will to do either; nor 
will we wait to inquire whether he be peer or 
peasant. The bird that, to escape from the 
tyrant of the skies, flies trembling to the tra- 
veller's bosom is secure ; base, indeed, would 
he be first to examine • if his fluttering 
guest were a dove or a hawk. We cannot, 
however, approve of the lectures upon Polish 
history and literature, which have been de- 
livered, in many parts of the kingdom, by 
some of these refugees. They convey erro- 
ij eons pictures of the former condition of that 
country; glossing over the conduct of the 
nobJes, and suppressing all mention of the 
miserable state of the serfs. 
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passion, by those who call forth pub- 
lic sympathy for the oppressed Polish 
people, by appealing to their former 
liberty, when the mass of the nation 
was in slavery; by deploring the 
tjrranny of the Russian government, 
which has served to give security and 
protection to the great body of the 
poor, against the oppressions of the 
powerful nobles : by lauding the an- 
cient prosperity, wealth, grandeur, 
and happiness of a country which, 
until the present age, was, at no 
period of its history, for fifteen suc- 
cessive years, exempt from civil or 
foreign war — from desolation, the 
plague, or famine ;* and by imploring 
the Powers to restore the Polish 
nation to its condition previously to 
the first partition in 1772, which 
would be to plunge nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the inhabitants from freedom 
into bondage, from comparative hap- 
piness into the profoundest state of 
misery ? But worse effects than the 
waste of a little misdirected philan- 
thropy follow from these misrepre- 
sentations. The British indignation 
and hatred towards Russiaf have 
been awakened, and those fierce pas- 
sions have taken possession of the 
public mind throughout the kingdom 
so strongly as to place us in that most 
dangerous of all predicaments, where 



* See Appendix for extracts from histOTj of 
Poland. 

t The terms of abuse showered upon Ni- 
cholas in the British legislature are new in 
taste ; and we think, when applied to a poten- 
tate at peace with us, such epithets as mon- 
ster, Herod, miscreant, &c., are not improve- 
ments upon the terms Ihat we And in the 
earlier volumes of Hansard. In any case, 
would such language be honourable to the 
Parliament ? Supposing a war should folldw, 
is it dignified to precede hostilities with vitu- 
perative missiles ? Spring and Langan set to 
with a better grace, by shaking hands at the 
scratch : the rules of the Fives-court haul 
better be transcribed for the benefit of St. 
Stephen's. We are told, indeed, that it is a 
just manifestation of public opinion. We 
have heard similar expressions of opinion at 
Billinesgate and Clare Market, and have ob- 
served uiaX. tYi^v ^^m«.\\xxve& lead to blows, bui 
never to con'uiction. 
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the majority is sufficiently excited, by 
nationsd prejudice, to be brought 
■within view of the hostile precipice, 
and only requires a further stimulus 
to plunge the country into the horrible 
gulf of war. And who and what are 
the writers and speakers 'that have 
made the subject of Poland the 
vehicle for conducting public opinion 
to the verge of such a catastrophe^ 
Are they cognizant, or are they una- 
ware of the merits of the question 
which we have now been faithfully 
discussing ? In either case, out upon 
such quackery! The empiric who, 
under pretence of healing their bodily 
disorders, fires the blood or deranges 
the bowels of his patients, suffers the 

Eenalty of homicide for the death of 
is victim, without inquiry whether 
the destructive nostrum was igno- 
rantly or knowingly administered. 
And how long shall political quacks 
be permitted, without fear of punish- 
ment, and with no better justification 
than the plea of ignorance, to inflame 
the minds and disorder the under- 
standings of a whole nation, by stimu- 
lating them to a frenzy of hatred 
towards a people more than a thou- 
sand miles distant, and preparing 
them for probably millions of murders, 
by administering unchecked, their de- 
coction of lies, their compounds of 
invention and imposture, or their 
deadly doses of poisoned prejudice, 
gilded with spurious philanthropy ? 

We have thus (in allusion to the 
objections of those who take excep- 
tions to Russian aggrandizement upon 
the ground that the encroachments of 
that power are always accompanied 
by the infliction of barbarous oppres- 
sions upon the conquered nations) 
shewn that, in all cases where neigh- 
bouring states have been annexed to 
that empire, the inhabitants have 
thereby been adv-anced in civilization 
and happiness. We have, in the case 
of Poland, which has undoubtedly 
benefited more than any other coun- 
try by its incorporation with Russia,, 
dwelt at greater length upon this 



point, both because we believe that 
the impression above referred to is all 
but universal in reference to this peo- 
ple, and because we are convinced 
that from this erroneous idea origi- 
nates nearly all the hostility which, in 
just and generous minds— and they 
are the great majority — is entertained 
towards the Russian government and 
people. 

In examining the various grounds 
upon which those who discuss the 
subject take up their hostile attitudes 
towards the Russian nation, we have 
— with infinite surprise, and a deep 
conviction of the truth that a century 
of aristocratic government, and cop- 
sequent foreign interference, have im- 
pregnated all classes with the haughty 
and arrogant spirit of their rulers — 
discovered that Great Britain has 
been argued into a warlike disposition 
against that remote empire, without one 
assignable motive or grievance which 
could have even engendered a tone 
of resentment from our public writers 
and speakers, had they been actuated 
only by the principles of common 
sense, modest forbearance, and a re- 
gard for the benefit of the people. 
We have sought in vain for cases of 
insult to our flag ; for an example of 
spoliation committed upon English 
merchants ; for the appearance of hos- 
tile fleets in British waters, threaten- 
ing our shores; for the denial of 
redress for injuries inflicted ; for the 
refusal to liquidate some just debt : 
we have sought for such wrongs as 
these at the hands of the Russian 
government, to justify an appeal to 
menaces, and a call for armaments 
from our Russo-maniac orators and 
writers ; but we find only charges of 
spoliation of Turkish territory, assaults 
upon Poland, intrigues with Persia, 
designs upon Sweden, and conquests 
in Georgia — affairs with which we 
have less interest in embroiling our- 
selves, than we have with the struggle v 
now tagm^ m >;^'& Y^ONvaK.e. ^1 '^^-j.^s», \ 
between Wie Kmenc-a.-Gs* -axA ^^^-^- 
caiis\ 



LORD DUDLEY STUART. 



' ivc refer ttj the speech of Lord 
Dudley Stuart, before alluded to, 
[which is a compendium of all the 
usations, snppasitinns, fears, dan- 
i, and suspicions of which the sub- 
ject is susceptible.) we shall find an 
alatming picture given of the future 
growth of Russian domiDion, Tur- 
key, it seems, is to be only Ihe germ 
of an empire, which shall extend not 
merely from " Indus to the Pole." but 
throw forth its arms over Europe and 
Asia, and embrace evety people and 
nation between the Bay of Bengal 
ind the English Channel I Turkey 
luce possessed, and the devouritig 
process begins, Austria and all Italy 
are to be swallowed up at a meal ; 
Greece and the Ionian Islands sending 
for mde-dishes. Spain and Portugal 
follow as 3 dessert for this Dando of 
Constantinople; and Louis Philippe 
and his empire are washed down 
afterwards with Bordeaux and Cham- 
pagne, Prussia and the smaller Ger- 
1 States, having wisely formed 
nselves into a trades-union of 
le thirty or forty millions, might 
be supposed by some persons to be 
secure from this tyrannical master. 
Nothing of the kind! His Lordship 
has discovered that this is a mere 
trick of Russia for making them a 
richer prey. The German goose is 
only penned in this Prussian league, 
that it may fatten and be worthier of 
the fate that awaits it : when Michael- 
B arrives, it will be served up, in 
due state, to the RuEsian eagle. Bel- 
m, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland 
to be but as enttcmeU for this na- 
tional repast. And Persia, Egypt, 
Arabia, and India, in one large bou- 
quet, will furnish the exotics to per- 
fume and adorn this banquet of era- 
;s !' One trifling matter, however, 



Lord Stuart altogether forgets to take 
into account: he omits to say how all 
the viands shall be paid for: in other 
words, in what way the Rusaan 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
make good his budget, when called 
upon to clothe, feed, and pay armies, 
to conquer a dozen powerful nations, 
some 111 them richer than the con- 
queror — to meet the expenses of ma- 
ttriel. to furnish the commissariat, 
hire baggage waggons, charter trans- 
ports, and to cover the thousand other 
outgoings, including even the frauds 
and impositions incidental to a state 
of warfare. His Lordship forgets 
this ; and in doing so. calls to onr re- 
collection a dream— our readers have 
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probably experienced something of 
the kind — in which we found our- 
selves buoyed up in the air, and borne 
along, we could not tell how. It was 
not walking, flying, or swimming ; yet 
on we glided through space, quite in- 
dependent of all the laws of nature — 
hills disappearing, rivers drying up, 
seas changing into terra Anna, trees, 
walls, and castles vanishing at our 
approach ; despising all the usual im- 
pediments of sublunary travelling, 
caring no more for inns than if we 
had ^en a shooting star, and regard- 
less, like Halley's comet, of a change 
of horses — on we went, with no lug- 
gage to look after, or hotel bills to 
settle, or postillions to pay, till, alas ! 
we awoke, and discovered that we 
were only a mortal biped, trammelled 
by the law of gravitation, and en- 
slaved by the rules of political eco- 
nomy — ^privileged but to travel along 
coarse dirty roads, and compelled, 
before starting, not only to calculate 
the cost of the journey, but to put the 
money in our purse for coaches, 
steamboats, turnpike gates, and inns, 
as well as their waiters, boots, porters, 
and chambermaids— besides a round 
sum to cover extortions, if we would 
keep our temper. Now, Lord Stuart's 
case was precisely similar to ours, 
with the exception that he did not 
awake from his vision of supernatural 
locomotion. But, to be serious : To 
those who resort, as a crowning bug- 
bear, to the threats of universal so- 
vereignty as the ultimate aim of the 
Russian government, we have already, 
in some degree, replied, by shewing 
the weakness of that empire, as exem- 
plified in its uncultivated surface ; in 
the scattered position of its uncivi- 
lized people— their poverty, ignorance, 
and diversified character ; and in the 
circumstance of its being behind 
Great Britain and other countries, in 
the march of improvement and dis- 
covery. 

But we can appeal to other facts, 
and to experience, to disprove the 
exaggerated views that are put forth 



respecting the power of Russia ; and 
in no instance were her weakness and 
inability to concentrate and support 
an army, more fully illustrated than 
at the invasion of her territory by 
Bonaparte. At the battle of Borodino 
— which was the first great affair that 
took place between the French and 
the forces of the Czar — we find, not- 
withstanding the alarm of invasion 
had been trumpeted through Europe 
eighteen months previously, that the 
number of combatants brought, on 
that bloody day, to the defence of their 
riative soil, only amounted to 120,000 
men, of whom a large portion were 
without uniforms or arms, excepting 
scythes or other similar weapons. 
Now, to illustrate the very superior 
strength of a nation whose inhabi- 
tants are at once concentrated and 
rich, let us suppose so absurd a cir- 
cumstance as that Russia, after eigh- 
teen months of open preparation and 
threatening, were to march an army 
of nearly half a million of soldiers 
into England; should we be found, 
after so ample a warning, opposing 
only 120,000 fighting men, and that 
number only half armed and clothed, 
in defence of our homes, our wives 
and daughters, in the first battle-field ? 
Lxjndon alone could furnish and equip 
such an army, in so great a cause, 
within six months ! Nor did the 
deficiency of numbers arise from want 
of patriotism. On the contrary, the 
Russians fought with unequalled 
ardour and bravery ;* and the only 
reason that Napoleon's troops were 
not on that occasion overwhelmed by 
ten times their force, is, that the 
government had not money to pay for 
transporting its subjects from remote 
provinces to the scene of action, or 



1 



* Regiments of peasants, who till that day 
had never seen war, and who still had no other 
uniform than their grey jackets, formed with 
the steadiness of veterans, crossed their htoNK*^ 
and havitvg wllexcA. X\\tvt Tv^>C\ovv^e».c\'a:cKa5Cvsvv, 
" Goi*odec i)omiloui ncuV — ^oC). \vaNt '^^"^^ 
upon us\— TusYve^L \wXci >l\v«: \:^\ei.as\. ^ vc^^ 
batt\c.— Scott'j Nat>olcon, Ocv^^. n"V- 
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funds to provide arms and support 
them when collected together. 

It has been well observed, by a 
very sound authority,* that China 
affords the best answer to those who 
argue that Russia meditates hostile 
views towards our Indian possessions. 
China is separated from Russia by an 
imaginary boundary only; and that 
country is universally supposed to 
contain a vast deposit of riches, well 
worthy of the spoiler's notice. Be- 
sides, it has not enjoyed the " benefit" 
of being civilized by English or other 
Christian conquerors — an additional 
reason for expecting to find a wealthy 
pagan community, waiting, like un- 
wrought mines, the labours of some 
Russian Warren Hastings. Why, 
then, does not the Czar invade the 
Chinese empire, f which is his next 
neighbour, and contains an unravaged 
soil, rather than contemplate, as the 
alarmist writers and speakers predict 
he does, marching three thousand 
miles over regions of burning deserts 
and ranges of snowy mountains, to 
Hindostan, where he would find that 
Clive and Wellesley had preceded him? 
The reason for such forbearance is, 
at the present day, as it was when 
that splendid but immoral genius, 
Catherine, proposed to undertake this 
very expedition — that there was not in 



* spectator newspaper, No. 386. 

t Unless his Muscovite Majesty should 
adopt this suggestion quickly, there appears 
some chance that England may be before him 
at Pekin. We perceive that some of our 
writers are anxious that we should send some 
ships of war to compel the Chinese govern- 
ment to open other ports to our vessels, besides 
Canton, and to dictate certain other regula- 
tions for carrying on trade with us, which they 
are good enough to suggest to his Celestial 
Majesty. Could not our ships of war call in 
on the way, and compel the French people to 
transfer the trade of Marseilles to Havre, and 
thus save us the carriage of their wines and 
madders through the Straits of Gibraltar? 
Why should not they force the Americans to 
restrict the export of their cotton to New York, 
rather than to suffer the growth of Savannah 
and Mobile? Well may the Chinese pro- 
cAa/m us "oufside barbarians;** for, verily, this 
/s outside barbarous moradity I 



Russia sufficient available wealth to trans- 
port across its own surface an army large 
enough to subjugate the Chinese, How, 
then, will they reach India through 
enemies' territories, and in spite of 
the power and influence of England ? 
To warrant the attempt, the Czar 
ought to possess, at least, the com- 
mand of one hundred millions ster- 
ling. Last year, he required but one 
million and a quarter;* for which 
he was compelled to solicit the aid of 
the capitalists of western Europe, 
and found great difl&culty, even aiter 
pledges of peace and protestations of 
good behaviour, in obtaining the neces- 
sary loan ! 

" Russia once in possession of Con- 
stantinople, and farewell to the liber- 
ties of Europe!" is the cry of those 
who are "possessed" with the dread of 
Muscovite ambition; and the very 
repetition of this prophecy is calcu- 
lated to produce believers in its truth. 
How it is that Russia is to conquer 
one hundred millions of people, supe- 
rior to her own population in wealth, 
freedom, instruction, and morality, 
and armed with all the superiority of 
power which an ascendancy in those 
qualities ever has, and alwa3rs will 
bestow upon civilized communities 
over barbarous nations — not one of 
those writers and speakers has conde- 
scended to explain; the vfays and 
means are studiously avoided, or dis- 
regarded as of no consequence. Yet, 
that Russia possesses no superhuman 
properties, which enable her to dis- 
regard the ordinary impediments of 
nature, we have already shown, in the 
example of her inability, when at- 
tacked, to resist the invader, owing to 
the want of the money, food, arms, 
and clothing, necessary JFor the trans- 
port and maintenance of large arinies. 
With such an example of her weak- 



* Double the amount might be raised with- 
out difficulty, upon sufficient security, in Man- 
chester, in less than forty-eight hours, if the 
profit OT otia« tcvoWv^ oScxtA. «xi adequate in- 
ducetnent. 
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ness in defensive operations as we 
have just given, we need not be sur- 
prised that we have very abundant 
proofs of the feebleness of that empire 
when engaged in aggressive warfare. 
All the hostilities carried on between 
Russia and her bart)arous neighbours, 
Turkey and Persia, have been full of 
evidences of the difficulty with which 
the first Power achieved her succes- 
sive conquests, and the precarious 
tenure by which she has held them. 
Indeed, the last war with Turkey was, 
from the combined causes of deficient 
means of transport, defective com- 
missariat supplies, and want of hos- 
pitals — all arising from the poverty of 
the government— protracted so long, 
and attended with so great a loss of 
life to the invaders, that it left no 
doubt, with reflecting minds, of the 
incompetency of Russia to sustain a 
war of aggression with Prussia, Aus- 
tria, or any other civilized state. 

But Poland is the best and latest 
witness of the weakness and poverty 
of Russia. Notwithstanding that the 
insurrection in that country broke out 
at a moment when the preparations 
were not matured (owing to the rash- 
ness of the military youths of War- 
saw), and although the natives pos- 
sessed no strong places, as in Belgium, 
and their territory is destitute of 
mountain fastnesses, such as are found 
in Spain, Scotland, or Switzerland; 
yet a mere handful of insurgents 
baffled the whole power of the Czar 
for twelve months — several times 
defeating his ill-equipped armies with 
great slaughter ; and at last were sub- 
dued only through the perfidy of the 
Prussian authorities. Surely, with 
this experience of Russian weakness 
and poverty to appeal to, we need not 
refer to the dangers apprehended for 
France, Germany, and Spain, unless 
it be to ask whether a British Parlia- 
ment, possessing so many unsatisfied 
claims upon its time and attention at 
home — from two millions of paupers 
in a neighbouring island, declared by 
authority to be without the means of 



subsistence; from the Dissenters of 
this Kingdom, and the Catholics of 
Ireland; and from the discontented 
tax-payers at large — whether the 
British legislature might not, very 
properly, leave the care of those inde- 
pendent and powerful empires to their 
own governments, at least for the 
present, until the business of the 
united empire shall have been more 
satisfactorily dispatched. 

We shall, however, be told that, in 
arguing for the weakness of this 
empire from past experience, we lose 
sight of the difference between Russia 
in the Baltic and Russia in the Medi- 
terranean. " The government of St. 
Petersburgh once transferred to Con- 
stantinople, and Russia thenceforth 
becomes the first maritime power in 
Europe," is the universal cry of the 
alarmists. How ? Oh, the oaks of 
Bosnia, which are the finest in the 
world for shipbuilding, would be then 
at her command ! But where would 
the sailors be found by a power pos- 
sessing no mercantile marine? Na- 
poleon thought vainly to create a 
navy from those very forests ; he 
ordered tools to be forged in the 
country, and roads to be cut, by 
which the French legions might pene- 
trate into Illyria, and the oaks of 
Bosnia be thus transported to the 
harbours of the Adriatic. He, more- 
over, contrived to bring the forests of 
Switzerland to Antwerp, by construct- 
ing the famous shoot down the side of 
Mount Pilatus. The timber rotted in 
his harbours; for how could the. 
navies arise, whilst England com- 
manded the trade of the ocean ? 
Napoleon Bonaparte was a madman 
in all that related to commercial 
science ; and his disastrous fate was 
the inevitable consequence : but they 
who, with his example before them, 
can assume the existence of the largest 
navy in the world, in the possession of a 
people whose carrying trade is in the hands 
of another natiou , ^VOassviX. "Ccva ^x^^ss^^ 
gro-wtbi oi m^siMi^'^^^«^^ "a.^^ ^'^"^' 
1 metce. ate, 'm >.^iaN. ^^tMv:''^'»s: . ^^"^^ 
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hopelessly mad than the Corsican 
usurper. As well and as wisely might 
they assume the existence of the 
ripened harvest when no seed had 
been sown, or reckon on the growth 
of a city where neither builders nor 
inhabitants had ever existed ! Until 
Russia becomes a great trading em- 
pire, she will not be in even the path 
for surpassing us in naval power. We 
have elsewhere shown that she cannot 
enlarge her commerce without thereby 
enriching us, even more than any 
other people: how then can Russia 
hope to become equal to ourselves 
upon the ocean, unless England 
should, for the purpose of enabling 
her to do so, resolve to stand still ?* 

But supposing that Russia were to 
seize the first moment of her occu- 
pancy of Turkey to begin to build 
ships of war, and, by the aid of Greek 
sailors, to man a fleet at Constanti- 
nople ; and presuming, moreover, that, 
having obtained violent possession of 
Norway, she were to employ similar 
means for erecting a naval power in 
the Baltic — let us then call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the defenceless 
and dependant position in which her 
territory would be placed, owing to 
the peculiar geographical features of 
those quarters of the globe. The sole 
outlet for the waters of the Sea of 
Marmora and the Black Sea, is by the 
canal of the Dardanelles, called the 
Hellespont ; a passage whose navi- 
gable width scarcely exceeds two thou- 
sand yards for a length of thirty 
miles. To blockade the entrance of 



* When the measures for conciliating the 
respective commercial interests of parties in 
the Irish union were arranging, the opinion of 
practical men was taken as to the period at 
which the cotton manufacture of Ireland 
might be able to go on, m competition with 
that of England, without the help of protect- 
ing duties ; and Mr. William Orr of Dublin, 
who had introduced the manufacture into that 
country, was asked if he thought it likely 
that, in ten years, the Irish manufacturers 
would overtake the English in skill ? Mr. Orr 
repJIed—" Yes ; if the English can be per- 
suaded during that time to stand still." 



this Strait would require that a couple 
of ships of the line, a frigate, and a 
steamer, should be stationed at . its 
mouth ; and with no larger force than 
this might the egress of any vessel be 
prevented from the interior seas ; and 
not only so, but, as these four men-of- 
war would constitute, in the eyes of 
all foreign powers, and according to 
the law of nations, a sufi&cient block- 
ade, they would deprive Constantinople 
and the whole Turkish empire of all 
foreign trade; besides shutting out 
from the commerce of the Mediterrar 
nean Sea, and the rest of the world, 
the entire coast of the Euxine, and 
its thousands of miles of tributary 
rivers. If we now transfer our atten- 
tion to the northern portions of the 
Russian empire, we shall find that the 
passage of the Sound, through which 
all the trade of the Baltic is compelled 
to pass, is scarcely less narrow than 
that of the Hellespont ; and, provided 
Russia had gained possession of the 
interior of these Straits, according to 
the supposition of the alarmists, then 
half a dozen ships of war might her- 
metically seal the whole of northern 
Europe against the trade of the world. 
In short, Russia, with the addition of 
Turkey, would possess but two outlets, 
each more contracted than the River 
Thames at Tilbury Fort ; and, as 
these could be declared in a state of 
blockade by less than a dozen vessels 
of war, it is clear that nature herself 
has doomed Russia to be in a condi- 
tion of the most abject and prostrate 
subjection to the will of the maritime 
powers. This is a point of paramount 
importance in estimating the future 
growth of the country under consider- 
ation. It should never be lost sight 
of for a moment, in arguing upon the 
subject, that Russia, in possession 
of Turkey and all the coasts of the 
Black Sea, besides her present stupen- 
dous expanse of territory, would still 
be denied, by the hand of nature her- 
self, a navigation of more than three 
miles in width, to connect her millions 
of square \ea.^es oi V-ersWorj ^\\3a. ^Ke 
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rest of the globe — a peculiarity the 
more striking siiice it could not be found 
to exist in any other quarter of the earth. 
It is deserving of notice, that these 
two narrow straits which guard the 
entrances to the Black Sea and the 
Baltic, are nearly six months sail dis- 
tant from each other ; and the track 
by which alone they Ccm communicate 
lying through the Straits of Dover 
and of Gibraltar, it must be apparent 
that, were Russia the mistress of those 
channels, she could not pass from 
the one to the other, unless she were 
in amicable connection with Great 
Britain.* 

There remains but one more point 
requiring our consideration in conec- 
tion with the abstract question of 
Muscovite aggrandizement. They 
who predict the unbounded extension 
of Russia, forget the inevitable growth 
of weakness which attends the undue 
expansion of territorial dominion. f 
Not only can they foresee, without 
difficulty, the conquest of Germany, 
France, Spain, Persia, and India, but 
they are, at the same time, blind to 
the dangers which must attend the 
attempt to incorporate into one cum- 
brous empire, these remote and hete- 
rogeneous nations. In all ages and 
clmies nature has given the bounda- 
ries for different communities ; and we 
find that not only are the several fami- 
lies of the earth generally enclosed by 
seas or mountains, to mark the limits 



* During the war between Russia and the 
Porte, in 1791, the government of St. Peters- 
burgh, anxious to send a fleet to attack the 
Turkish power in the Archipelago, requested 
permission of the Dutch and English to be 
allowed to refit the vessels and take in stores 
at one of their ports ; and failing in this ap- 
plication, the expedition was abandoned. 

t ** In large bodies the circulation of power 
must be less at the extremities : Nature her- 
self has said it. The Turk cannot govern 
Egypt as he governs Thrace, nor has he the 
same dominion in the Crimea and Algiers 
which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. Despot- 
ism itself is obliged to truck and huckster; 
the Sultan gets such obedience as he can ; he 
governs with a loose rein that he may govern 
at all : it is the eternal Jaw of extension and 
detached empire." — Burke. 
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of their respective territories, but the 
rivers usually flow through lands in- 
habited by people of one language — 
thus constituting a double natural 
line of demarcation. For example, 
the Alps and the P3rrenees afford the 
barriers beneath the opposite sides of 
which repose the French, Spanish, 
and Italian nations — vdthin which 
arise the Rhone and Garonne of 
France, the Tagus and Guadalquiver 
of the Peninsula, and the Po and 
Adige of Italy ; each of which may be 
almost said to water integral coun- 
tries. And, seeing that these allot- 
ments of the earth's surface are suffi- 
ciently defined by the hand of nature, 
to have drawn together, in the earliest 
ages, the scattered seed of Adam into 
separate and distinct families, how in- 
fallibly shall the same natural limits 
suffice to preserve those distinctions, 
when aided by those potent safe- 
guards of nationality, the diversified 
histories, religions, languages, and 
laws of ancient and powerful em- 
pires ! These are reflections that do 
not seem to have occurred to those 
writers who assign the sovereignty of 
Europe and Asia over to Russia ; 
and, even if they had crossed their 
minds, such trifling impediments could 
hardly have discouraged them, after 
having surmounted so much greater 
obstacles. For assuredly they who 
can bestow upon Russia the supre- 
macy of the seas, whilst her carrying 
trade is in the hands of England — or 
who can award her the victory over 
rich, united, and powerful nations, 
without the previous possession of 
money, materiel, or provisions for her 
armies — need not be daunted by such 
trifling natural difficulties as the 
Himalayas or the Alps present against 
the concentrations of a government 
over her conquests; or feel a mo- 
ment's alarm about regulating with 
the same tariff the commerce of the 
Rhine, Danube, Neva, and Ganges. 

We have now, we believe, tvcktx^:.^'^. \ 
every aigvTKieivX. ^K'Osy '•^VyOcs. S?^ \^'a^ \^ 
been the c\xs.\.om \.o M\^<i xis x.*^ v^*^"^' 
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cipate in Russian and Turkish quar- 
rels and intrigues ; and we have 
endeavoured to show, by a candid 
appeal to facts, that the dangers with 
which we are threatened in our com- 
merce, colonies, or national dominion, 
from the power of Russia, are chime- 
rical. We have likewise shown that 
the prejudices existing in the minds 
of the British people against that 
Power, and which have been indus- 
triously fostered by the writers and 
speakers of the day, are founded in 
d!elusion and misrepresentation ; that 
the spread of Russian empire has in- 
variably increased, instead of dimin- 
ishing the growth of civilization and 
commerce ; that she owes her exten- 
sion less to her own forces, which we 



have shown to be weak, than to the 
disunion or barbarism of her neigh- 
bours; and that the very nature of 
her geographical position must always 
keep her in dependence upon the good 
will of other maritime powers. Where, 
then, are the motives — seeing that 
Russia has not inflicted the slightest 
wrong upon us, or even contemplated 
one substantial injury to our people — 
for the warlike spirit which now per- 
vades the current writings and speeches 
upon the subject of that nation ? We 
do not know— -for we have not been able in 
our researches upon the subject to discover 
— one solitary ground upon which to found 
a pretence, consistent with reason, common 
sense, or justice, for going to war with 
Russia. 
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Our object has not only been to 
deprecate war as the greatest evil 
that can befall a people, but to show 
that we have no interest in maintain- 
ing the statu quo of Turkey ; and, con- 
sequently, that the armaments, which, 
in a time of peace, are maintained, 
at an enormous cost, for the purpose 
of making demonstrations in favour 
of that country, and against Russia, 
might be reduced, and their expense 
spared to the tax-payers of the British 
empire. 

We shall here be encountered with 
a very general prepossession in favour 
of our maintaining what is termed a 
rank amongst the states of the Conti- 
nent — which means, not that we 
should be free from debt, or that our 
nation should be an example to all 
others for the wealth, education, and 
virtues of its people, but that England 
shall be consulted before any other 
countries presume to quarrel or fight ; 
and that she shall be ready, and shall 
be called upon, to take a part in every 
contention, either as mediator,- second, 
or principal. So prevalent and so 



little questioned has this egotistical 
spirit become, that, when an honour- 
able member rises in Parliament, to 
call upon a minister of the crown to 
account for some political changes in 
Spain, Portugal, or Turkey — instead 
of the question encountering the 
laughter of the House (as such an in- 
quiry would probably do from the 
homely representatives who meet to 
attend to their constituents' affairs at 
Washington), or the questioner being 
put down by the functionary, with 
something after Cain's answer, " Am 
I the Spaniard's keeper?" — the latter 
offers grave explanations and excuses, 
whilst the audience looks on with 
silent attention, as though every word 
of our foreign secretary were preg- 
nant with the fate of nations bowing 
to his sway. 

If we go back through the Parlia- 
mentary debates of the last few 
reigns, we shall find this singular fea- 
ture in our national character — the 
passion for meddling -with. tlve. -aS&Ks.^ 
of foreigaets— Tcvoxfe ^Xx^vsi^^ ^"^osc:^- 
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at the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, the reader is astonished 
to see that the characters of the leaders 
of the mobs of Paris, Marseilles, and 
Lyons, and the conduct of the govern- 
ment of France, became the constant 
subjects of discussion in the House of 
Commons, almost to the exclusion of 
matters of domestic interest — Pitt 
and Burke on one side, and Fox, 
Grey, and Sheridan on the other, at- 
tacking and defending the champions 
of the Revolution, with the same 
ardour as if the British legislature 
were a responsible tribunal, erected 
over the whole of Christendom, and 
endowed with powers to decide with- 
out appeal, the destinies of all the 
potentates and public men of Europe.* 
Unhappily, the same passion had im- 
pregnated the minds of the public 
generally (as it continues to do down 
to our own day), and the result was, 
as everybody knows, the Bourbon 
crugade. But England, in taking 
upon herself to make war with the 
spirit of the age, encountered the 
Fates ; and, instead of destroying that 
infant freedom which, however mon- 
strous and hideous at its birth, was 



* That this spirit still survives in full vigour, 
may be shown by the motion recently made 
in the House of Commons, by Mr. T. Dun- 
combe, for interceding with the French Go- 
vernment in behalf of the state prisoners at 
Ham. Prince Polignac and his confederates 
attempted, by their coup d'etat, to deprive 
France of law, place the whole country in the 
hands of despots, and reduce it to the monk- 
ish ignorance of the middle ages, by giving 
again to priests and bigots the absolute power 
over the printing press. In this attempt they 
failed % but freedom conquered at the cost of 
hundreds of victims. In England^ or any other 
country but France, those ministers •would have 
suffered death. Yet, after five years of confine- 
ment, behold us interfering with the course of 
justice, in an empire with whose internal con- 
cerns we are no more entitled to mix than with 
those of China ! 

Within a week of this display, a lad was 
transported from Macclesfield for fourteen 
years, for stealing a pair of stockings ! We re- 
commend this to our facetious Gallic neigh- 
bours, as a fit opportunity for intervention: 
the", mother should be induced to write her 
castf to M. OJillon Barrot, or some other popu- 
/ar member of the Chamber of Deputies. 



destined to throw off its bloody 
swathes, and, in spite of the enmity 
of the world, to dispense the first 
taste of liberty to Europe— sA^ was 
herself the nurse that, by her opposition, 
rocked the French Revolution into vigorous 
maturity. 

Our history during the last centuiy 
may be called the tragedy of " British 
intervention in the politics of Eu- 
rope ;" in which princes, diplomatists, 
peers, and generals, have been the 
authors and actors — the people the 
victims ; and the moral will be ex- 
hibited to the latest posterity in 800 
millions of debt. 

We have said that our proposal to 
reduce our armaments will be opposed, 
upon the plea of maintaining a proper 
attitude, as it is called, amongst the 
nations of Europe. British interven- 
tion in the state policy of the Conti- 
nent has been usually excused under 
the two stock pretences of maintaining 
the balance of power in Europe, and 
of protecting our commerce ; upon 
which two subjects, as they bear in- 
directly on the question in hand, we 
shall next offer a few observations. 

The first instance in which we find 
the " balance of power" alluded to in 
a king's speech, is on the occasion of 
the last address of William III. to his 
parliament, December 31, 1701, where 
he concludes by saying — " I will only 
add this — if you do in good earnest 
desire to see England hold the balance 
of Europe, it will appear by your right 
improving the present opportunity." 
From this period, down almost to our 
time (latterly, indeed, the phrase has 
become, like many other cant terms, 
nearly obsolete), there will be found, 
in almost every successive king's 
speech, a constant recurrence to tihe 
'• balance of Europe ;" by which, we 
may rest assured, was alwa3rs meant, 
however it might be concealed under 
pretended alarm for the " equilibrium 
of power " or the " safety of the Con- 
tinent," the desire to see England 
" hold the balance." The phrase was 
found to pVe^se >i^'6 ^xjfcVvc ear \ it im- 
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omething of equity; whilst 
i, holding the balance of Eu- 
her hand, sounded like filling 
26 of Justice herself to one- 
the globe. Of course, such a 

honour could not be main- 
Dr its dignity asserted, without 
r attendance of guards and 
; and we consequently find 
about this period of our his- 
•ge standing armies began to 
d for ; and not only were the 
; solicited by the government, 
ae to time, under the plea of 
ng the liberties of Europe, 

the annual mutiny bill (the 
^orm as is now passed every year), 
amble stated, amongst other 
. that the annual army was 
r the purpose of preserving the 
of power in Europe. The 
:e of power," then, becomes 
•rtant practical subject for in- 
ion ; it appeals directly to the 
> and bosoms of our readers, 
is implicated with an expen- 
f more than a dozen millions 
jy per annurr, every farthing 
h goes, in the shape of taxa- 
m the pockets of the public, 
of our readers as have not 
ated this subject, will not be a 
tonished to find a great dis- 
Y in the several definitions of 
s actually meant by the 
;e of power." The theory — 
las never yet- been applied to 
— appeg.rs, after upwards of a 
of acknowledged existence, to 

understood now than ever. 
', indeed, many intelligent and 
1 - minded politicians have 
the question overboard, along 
it of the balance of trade — of 
lumber, without participating 
favoured attributes, we claim 
oked as one. The balance of 
- which has, for a hundred 
been the burden of king's 
3, the theme of statesmen, the 
of solemn treaties, and the 
f wars — which has served, 
) the very year in which we 



write, and which will, no doubt con- 
tinue to serve, for years to come, as a 
pretence for maintaining enormous 
standing armaments, by land and sea, 
at a cost of many hundreds of mil- 
lions of treasure — the balance of 
power is. a chimera ! It is not a fal- 
lacy, a mistake, an imposture — it is an 
undescribed, indescribable, incompre- 
hensible nothing; mere words, con- 
veying to the mind not ideas, but 
sounds like those equally barren 
syllables which our ancestors put 
together for the purpose of puzzlmg 
themselves about words, in the shape 
of Prester John, or the philosopher's 
stone ! We are bound, however, to 
see what are the best definitions of 
this theory. 

" By this balance," says Vattel, " is 
to be understood such a disposition of 
things as that no one potentate or 
state shall be able, absolutely, to pre- 
dominate and prescribe laws to the 
others." — Law of Nations, b. 3, c. 3, 

§47- 

" What is usually termed a balance 

of power," says Gentz, " is that con- 
stitution subsisting among neighbour- 
ing states, more or less connected 
with one another, by virtue of which 
no one among them can injure the in- 
dependence or essential rights of 
another without meeting with effec- 
tual resistance on some side, and, con- 
sequently, exposing itself to danger." 
—Fragments on the Political Balance, 
c. I. 

" The grand and distinguishing fea- 
ture of the balancing system," says 
Brougham, " is the perpetual atten- 
tion to foreign affairs which it incul- 
cates ; the constant watchfulness over 
every nation which it prescribes ; the 
subjection in which it places all na- 
tional passions and antipathies to the 
fine and delicate view of remote ex- 
pediency; the unceasing care which 
it dictates of nations most remotely 
situated, and apparently unconnected 
with ourselves ; the general uniotL 
which it Vias eSecXa^ oi -a^ 'Cic^^ '^^ox^i- 
pean po\\eTS, obe^vcv^ e^-^-sc^T^ \a^s^ 
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and actuated in general by a common 
principle ; in fine, the right of mutual 
inspection, universally recognised, 
among civilised states, in the rights of 
public envoys and residents." — 
Brougham's Colonial Policy, b. 3, § i. 

These are the best definitions we 
have been able to discover of the sys- 
tem denominated the balance of 
power. In the first place, it must be 
remarked that, taking any one of these 
descriptions separately, it is so vague 
as to impart no knowledge even of the 
writer's meaning; whilst, if taken 
together, one confuses and contra- 
dicts another — Gentz describing it to 
be " a 'constitution subsisting among 
neighbouring states more or less con- 
nected with each other;" whilst 
Brougham defines it as " dictating a 
care of nations most remotely situated, 
and apparently unconnected with our- 
selves." Then it would really appear, 
from the laudatory tone applied to 
the system by Vattel, who says that it 
is " such a disposition of things as 
that no one potentate or state shall he 
able absolutely to predominate and 
prescribe laws to the others;" as well 
as from the complacent manner in 
which Brougham states " the general 
union which it has effected of all the 
European powers, obe5ring certain 
laws, and actuated in general by a 
common principle" — it would seem, 
from such assurances as these, that 
there was no necessity for that " per- 
petual attention to foreign afiairs," or 
that "constant watchfulness over 
every nation," which the latter au- 
thority tells us, the system " pre- 
scribes and inculcates." The only 
point on which these writers, in com- 
mon with many other authors and 
speakers in favour of the balance of 
power, agree, is in the fundamental de- 
lusion that such a system was ever 
acceded to by the nations of Europe. 
To judge from the assumption, oy 
Brougham, of a "general union among 
all the European powers ;" from the 
£tJJuswn made by Gentz to that " con- 
s/f'/u/f^n subsisting among neighbour- 



ing states ;" or from Vattel' s reference 
to "a disposition of things," &c. — one 
might be justified in inferring that a 
kind of federal union had existed for 
the last century throughout Europe, 
in which the several kingdoms niad 
found, like the States of Ajnerica, un- 
interrupted peace and prosperity. 
But we should like to know at what 
period of history such a compact 
amongst the nations of the Continent 
was entered into ? Was it previously 
to the peace of Utrecht ? Was it an- 
tecedent to the Austrian war of suc- 
cession ? Was it prior to the seven 
years' war, or to the American war? 
Or did it exist during the French re- 
volutionary wars ? Nay, what period 
of the centuries during which Europe 
has (with only just sufficient intervals 
to enable the combatants to recruit 
their wasted energies) been one vast 
and continued battle-field, will Lord 
Brougham fix upon, to illustrate the 
salutary working of that " balancing 
system" which "places all national 
passions and antipathies in subjection 
to the fine and delicate view of remote 
expediency?" 

iVgain, at what epoch did the na- 
tions of the Continent subscribe to 
that constitution, " by virtue of 
which," according to Gentz, "no one 
among them can injure the indepen- 
dence or essential rights of another ?" 
Did this constitution exist, whilst Bri- 
tain was spoiling the Dutch at the 
Cape, or in the East ? — or when she. 
dispossessed France o'f Canada? — or 
(worse outrage by far) did it exist 
when England violated the " essential 
rights " of Spain, by taking forcible 
and felonious possession of a portion 
of her native soil ?* Had this consti- 
tution been subscribed by Russia, 

* The conquests of colonies have been re- 
garded with some complacency, because they 
are merely, in most instances, reprisals for 
previous depredations by the parent state : but 
England for fifty years at Gibraltar, is a spec- 
tacle of brute violence, unmitigated by any 
such excuses. Upon no principle of morality 
can this unique outrage upon the integrity <rf 
an atvcieiat, poweti>3\, axvA. Twxovjtved nation^- 
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Prussia, and Austria, at the moment 
when they signed the partition of 
Poland ? — or by France, when she 
amalgamated with a portion of Swit- 
zerland ? — by Austria, at the acquisi- 
tion of Lombardy ? — by Russia, when 
dismembering Sweden, Turkey, and 
Persia ?— or by Prussia, before incor- 
porating Silesia ? 

So far from any such confederation 
having ever been, by written, verbal, 
or implied agreement, entered into by 
the " European powers, obeying cer- 
tain laws, and actuated in general by 
a common principle;" the theory of 
the balance of power has, we believe, 
generally been interpreted, by those 
who, from age to age, have, parrot- 
like, used the phrase, to be a system 
invented for the very purpose of sup- 
plying the want of such a combina- 
tion. Regarding it for a moment in 
this point of view, we should still ex- 
pect to find that the " balancing sys- 
tem " had, at some period of modem 
history, be^n recognised and agreed to 
by all the Continental states; and 
that it had created a spirit of mutual 

I concession and guarantee, by which 
the weaker and more powerful em- 
pires were placed upon a footing of 
equal security, and by which any one 
potentate or state was absolutely un- 
able " to predominate over the others." 
But, instead of any such self-denial, 
we discover that the balance of Eu- 
rope has" merely meant (if it has had 
a meaning) that which our blunt 
Dutch king openly avowed as his aim 
to his parliament— a desire, on the 
part of the great powers, to " hold the 



placed at a remote distance from bur shores — 
be justified : the example, if imitated, instead 
of being shunned, universally, would thrftw 
all the nations of the earth into barbarous 
anarchy, and deprive mankind of the bless- 
ings 01 law, justice, and religion. It is time 
not only to think, but to speak, of these things 
in a spirit of honest truth. The people of this 
country — ^the middling and working classes — 
have no interest, as we shall by and by have 
to show,' in these acts of unjust aggression 
and foreign violence.— Alas for the cause of 
moraJs, if they had I \ 



balance of Europe'* England has, for 
nearly a century, held the European 
scales — not with the blindness of the 
goddess of justice herself, or with a 
. view to the equilibrium of opposite 
interests, but with a Cyclopean eye to 
her own aggrandizement. The same 
lust of conquest has actuated, up to 
the measure of their abilities, the 
other great powers ; and, if we find 
the smaller states still, in the majority 
of instances, preserving their indepen- 
dent existence, it is owing, not to the 
watchful guardianship of the "balanc- 
ing system," but to the limits which 
nature herself has set to the undue 
extension of territorial dominion — not 
only by the physical boundaries of 
different countries, but in those still 
more formidable moral impediments 
to the invader — the unity of language, 
laws, customs, and traditions ; the in- 
stinct of patriotism and freedom ; 
the hereditary rights of rulers ; and, 
though last not least, that homage to 
the restraints of justice which nations 
and public bodies* have in all ages 
avowed, however they may have found 
excuses for evading it. 

So far, then, as we can understand 
the subject, the theory of a balance of 
power is a mere chimera — a creation 
of the politician's brain — a phantasm, 
without definite form or tangible exist- 
ence — a mere conjunction of syllables, 
forming words which convey sound 
without meaning. Yet these words 
have been echoed by the greatest ora- 
tors and statesmen of England : they 
gingled successively from the lips of 
Bolingbroke, Chatham, Pitt, Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, Grey, and Brougham ; 
— ay, even whilst we were in the act 
of stripping the maritime nations of 
the Continent of their colonies, then 
regarded as the sole source of com- 
mercial greatness; whilst we stood 
sword in hand upon the neck of 
Spain, or planted our standard on the 

are always ttvoxaYvat^ m >i:c^<t ^0^%." — ^on\w- 
quieu. o- 
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rock of Malta ; and even when Eng- 
land usurped the dominion of the 
ocean, and attempted to extend the 
sphere of human despotism over 
another element, by insolently putting 
barriers upon that highway of nations 
— even then, the tongues of our ora- 
tors resounded most loudly with the 
praises of the " balance of power !"* 
There would be something peculiarly 
humiliating in connection with this 
subject, in beholding the greatest 
minds of successive ages, instead of 
exercising the faculty of thought, be- 
come the mere automata of authority, 
and retail, with less examination than 
the haberdasher bestows upon the 
length, breadth, and quality of his 
wares, the sentiments bequeathed 
from former generations of writers 
and speakers— but that, unhappily, 
the annals of philosophy and of past 
religions, afford too many examples of 
the triumph of mere imitativeness 
over the higher faculties of the human 
intellect. 

We must not, however, pass over 
the "balance of power," without at 
least endeavouring to discover the 
meaning of a phrase which still enters 
into the preamble of an annual act of 
Parliament, for raising and maintain- 
ing a standing army of ninety thou- 
sand men. The theory, according to 
the historian Robertson, was first in- 
vented by the Machiavellian states- 
men of Italy during the prosperous 



* The phrase was actually adopted by Na- 

Koleon ! who told O'Meara, at St. Helena, that 
e refused to permit the Emperor Alexander 
to occupy the Dardanelles, because, if Russia 
were in possession of Turkey, the " balance 
of power" in Europe would be destroyed ! 
Lord Dudley Stuart sees much to admire in 
this regard for the balance of power, by one 
who had himself been in military occupation 
of all the principal states of Europe : — •' But 
the profound views of that great man Napo- 
leon, told him not to accede to either the de- 
mands or entreaties of Alexander; and, on 
that occasion, though he had invaded the 
Turkish empire himself, he saved it by refus- 
fn/r the passage of the Dardanelles to Russia ; 
^^j; he snved Europe itself."— Lord Stuart's 



era of the Florentine (miscalled) re- 
public : and it was imported into 
Western Europe in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and became 
*' fashionable," to use the very word of 
the historian of Charles V., along 
with many other modes borrowed, 
about the same time, from that com- 
mercial and civilized people. This 
explanation of its origin does not 
meet with the concurrence of some 
other writers ; for it is singular, but 
still consistent with the ignis-fatuus 
character of the "balance of power," 
that scarcely two authors agree, either 
as to the nature or the precise period 
of invention of the system. Lord 
Brougham claims for the theory an 
origin as remote as the time of the 
Athenians ; and Hume describes De- 
mosthenes to have been the first advo- 
cate of the " balancing system " — 
very recommendatory, remembering 
that ancient history is little else than 
a calendar of savage wars ! There 
can be little doubt, however, that the 
idea, by whomsoever or at whatever 
epoch conceived, sprang from that 
first instinct of our nature, fear, and 
originally meant at least some scheme 
for preventing the dangerous growth 
of the power of any particular state ; 
that power being always regarded, be it 
well remembered, as solely the offspring of 
conquest and aggrandizement : notwith- 
standing, as we have had occasion to 
show in a former page of this pam- 
phlet, in the case of England and the 
United States, that labour, improve- 
ments, and discoveries, confer the 
greatest strength upon a people ; and 
that, by these alone, and not by the 
sword of the conqueror, can nations, 
in modern and all future times, hope ' 
to rise to supreme power and gran- 
deur. And it must be obvious that 
a system professing to observe a 
"balance. of power" — by which, sa3rs 
Vattel, " no one potentate or state 
shall be able absolutely to predo- 
minate ;*' or, according to Gentz, " to 
injure the independence or essential 
rights oi anotYiet*," >yj ^hich, says 
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BroughanX " a perpetual attention to 
foreign affairs is inculcated, and a 
constant 'watchfulness over every na- 
tion is prescribed :" — it must be ob- 
vious that such a " balancing system " 
^if it disregards those swiftest strides 
towards power which are making by 
nations excelling in mechanical and 
chemical science, industry, education, 
morality, and freedom — must be 
altogether chimerical. 

Lord Bacon, indeed, took a broader 
and more comprehensive view of this 
question when he wrote, in his essay 
on empire — *' First, for their neigh- 
bours, there can no general rule be 
given (the occasions are so variable) 
save one. which ever holdeth ; which 
is, that princes do keep due sentinel, 
that none of their neighbours do over- 
grow so (by increase of territory, by 
embracing of trade, by approaches, or 
the like), as they become more able to 
annoy them than they were : and this 
is generally the work of standing 
councils, to see and to hinder it." This 
appears to us to be the only soimd and 
correct view of such a principle as is 
generally understood by the phrase, 
" the balance of power." It invplves, 
however, such a dereliction of justice, 
and utter absence of conscientious- 
ness, that subsequent writers upon the 
subject have not dared to follow out 
the principle of hindering the growth 
of trade, and the like (which includes 
all advance in civilization) ; although, 
to treat it in any other manner than 
that in which it is handled by this 
" wisest, greatest, meanest of man- 
kind," is to abandon the whole system 
to contempt, as unsound, insufficient, 
and illusory.* As for the rule of Lord 



* Lord Bacon's political maxims are full of 
moral turpitude. " Nobody can," says he, in 
speaking of kingdoms and estates, " be health- 
ful without exercise-^neither natural body nor 
politic ; and certainly to a kingdom or estate, 
a just and honourable war is the true exer- 
cise." Accordingly, just wars are necessary ; 
and, as there must be an opposite party to a 
just war, ergo, unjust wars are necessary ! In 
speaking of kin^s, be culls them '* mortal 
gods OD earth. " And, in his chapter on sedi- 



Bacon ; were the great Enemy of man- 
kind himself to summon a council, to 
devise a law of nations which should 
convert this fair earth, .with all its 
capacity for life, enjoyment, and good- 
ness, into one vast theatre of death 
and misery, more dismal than his own 
Pandemonium, the very words of the 
philosopher would compose that law 1 
It would reduce us even below the 
level of the brute animals. They do 
not make war against their own in- 
stincts ; but this " rule" would, if 
acted upon universally, plunge us into 
a war of annihilation with that in- 
stinct of progression which is the 
distinguishing nature of intellectual 
man. It would forbid all increase in 
knowledge, which, by the great writer's 
own authority, is power. It would 
interdict the growth of morality and 
freedom,, which are power. Were 
Lord. Bacon's "rule" enforced, not 
only would the uninstructed Russians 
commence a crusade against our 
steam-engines and our skilful artisans ; 
the still more barbarous Turk would 
be called upon to destroy the civiliza- 
tion and commerce of Petersburgh ; 
the savage African would be war- 
ranted, nay, compelled to reduce the 
turbaned Osmanli to his own naked- 
ness and a wigwam; nor would the 
levelling strife cease until either the 
" rule" were abrogated, or mankind 
had been reduced to the only pristine 
possessions— teeth and nails!* 



tions and troubles, he gives many rules for 
governing and restraining, but not one for in- 
structing the people. We speak of the moral 
sentiments of this great man, distinctly from 
his intellectual powers. 

* There appears to be one honourable mem- 
ber of the British legislature, and only one, 
who is an advocate of this policy. Sir Harry 
Vemey, in speaking after Mr. T. Attwood, 
upon the subject of Russia (see Mirror of Par- 
liament, 1833. p. 2878), said— "The honourable 
gentleman has represented Russia as a state 
sunk in barbarism and ignorance, and hostile 
to every species of liberty. / ivould to God that 
such a description of Russia -were correct ! If I 
believe the reverse to be the fact. I beXJ*?;^ 
there iis tvo VO'WW Q'ci t'ax<!cw nftCxO^ \t%'cx^\s» \a 
such effec^uaX tcveaw^ cS. vto^^syaJw^^'?, ^'^ 
power, c\v\\\x\tv^\v« covm'a>j,vt^^"«J^%'^'=*^* 

o 
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The balance of p6wer, then, might 
in the first place, be very well dis- 
missed as chimera, because no state of 
things, such as the " disposition," 
" constitution," or " union," of Euro- 
pean powers, referred to as the basis 
of their system, by Vattel, Gentz, and 
Brougham, ever did exist; — and, se- 
condly, the theory could, on other 
grounds, be discarded as fallacious, 
since it gives no definition — whether 
by breadth of territory, number of 
inhabitants, or extent of wealth — 
according to which, in balancing the 
respective powers, each state shall be 
estimated ; — whilst, lastly, it would be 
altogether incomplete and inopera- 
tive, from neglecting, or refusing to 
provide against, the silent and peace- 
ful aggrandizements which spring from 
improvement and labour. Upon these 
triple grounds, the question of the 
balance of power might be dismissed 



merce, manufactures, the acquirement of use- 
ful information, and the propagation of every 
useful institution, as Russia. Does the 
honourable gentleman know that at this mo- 
ment steam-boats navigate the Volga; and 
that you may travel in all parts of Russia in 
the same way as you may through the United 
States ? Does the honourable gentleman 
know that the Emperor of Russia sends 
abroad agents in whom he can confide, to ob- 
tain information relative to improvements and 
inventions which maybe useful to himself? 
***** I am quite sure that, if this 
country would maintain the balance of power, 
we must oppose the encroachments of Rus- 
sia." 

A Yankee punster would exclaim — *' Sir 
Harry goes the whole hog with Bacon upon the 
* balance of power !' " 

Yes, Sir Harry is right. He and the noble 
author of the Novum Organum, are the only 
two philosophers who have taken a true and 
consistent view of the question. We are far, 
however, from including them both under one 
rule of inculpation. The honourable member 
for Buckinghamshire errs, perhaps, intellectu- 
ally, and not morally. His chief fault, or 
rather misfortune, is, that he lives in Buck- 
ingham. Let him and the Marquis of Chan- 
dos go through a course of Adam Smith and 
the economists, beginning with Harriet Mar- 
tineau ; and they will then be convinced that 
we cannot pro6t by the barbarism of another 
people, or be injured by their progress in civi- 
Iif^^^{°"*. ^"-y ^°^^ ^^^f* f^ British nation can 



from further consideration. We shall, 
however, assume, merely for the sake 
of argument, that such an equilibrium 
existed in complete eflBciency ; and the 
first inquiry that suggests itself is 
— Upon what principle is Turkey made 
a member of this European system ? 
The Turks, at least, will be admitted, 
by everybody, to form no party to this 
" union ;" nor do they give that " per- 
petual attention to foreign afi^drs 
which it inculcates;" or that "con- 
stant watchfulness over every nation 
which it prescribes." They never read 
of the balance of power in the Koran ; 
and they live in pious and orthodox 
ignorance of the authorities for this 
" fine and delicate" theory ; for the 
names of Bacon, Vattel, and 
Brougham, are nowhere recorded by 
the prophet ! Turkey cannot enter 
into the political system of Europe; 
for the Turks are not Europeans. 
During the nearly four centuries that 
that people have been encamped upon 
the finest soil of the Continent, so far 
from becoming one of the families of 
Christendom, they have not adopted 
one European custom. Their habits 
are still oriental, as when they first 
crossed the Bosphorus. They scru- 
pulously exclude their females from 
the society of the other sex ; they wear 
the Asiatic dress ; sit cross-legged, or 
loll upon couches, using neither chair 
nor bed; they shave their heads, re- 
taining their beards; and they use 
their fingers still, in the place of those 
civilized substitutes, knives and forks. 
Equally uninfluenced, after nearly four 
hundred years' contact with Euro- 
peans, is the Osmanli's condition foy 
the discoveries and improvements of 
modem times. A printing press may 
be said to be unknown in Turkey ; or, 
if one be found at Constantinople, it 
is in the hands of foreigners. The 
steam engine, gas, the mariner's com- 
pass, paper money, vaccination, canals, 
the spinning-jenny, and railroads, are 
mysteries not yet dreamed about by 
Ottoman philosophers. Literature and 
science axe so Ssm ^cotcl ivik!^\st% ^>ad- 
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pies amongst the Turks, that that 
people have been renowned as twice 
the destroyers of learning: in the 
splendid though corrupt remains of 
Greek literature, at Constantinople ; 
and by extinguishing the dawn of 
experimental philosophy, at the sub- 
version of the Caliphate. 

Down to within a few years of the 
present time, the Turks were viewed 
only as the scourge of Christian 
Europe. When, about a century and 
a half dgo, Louis XIV. entered into 
an alliance with the Sublime Porte, 
the whole civilized world rung with 
indignation at the infamous and un- 
natural combination. And when, more 
than a century later, on the occasion 
of the capture of Ockzakow by the 
Russians, our most powerful minister 
' (Pitt) proposed to forward succours to 
the aid of Turkey, such was the spirit 
of opposition manifested by the coun- 
try, that, the armaments already pre- 
pared by the government, under the 
sanction of a servile majority in the 
Parliament, were reluctantly counter- 
manded. On that occasion, both 
Burke and Grey, although advocates 
of the balancing system, refused to 
acknowledge that the Turks formed 

garties to it, " He had never before 
eard it set forth,"* said the former, 
"that the Turkish empire was con- 
sidered as a part of the balance of 
power in Europe. They had nothing 
to do with European power ; they 
considered themselves as wholly Asia- 
tic. Where was the Turkish resident 
at our court, the court of Prussia, or 
of Holland ? They despised and con- 
temned all Christian princes as infi- 
dels, and only wished to subdue and 
exterminate them and their people. 
What had these worse than savages to 
do with the powers of Europe, but to 
spread war, destruction, and pestilence 
amongst them ? All that was holy in 
religion,' all that was moral and 



♦ Burke's Speech, House of Commons* 
March sp. 1^91. — See Hansard's Parliamentary 
ifis/ory, vol. xxix., pp. ^d, ^jr. 



humane, demanded an abhorrence of 
everything that tended to extend the 
power of that cruel and wasteful em- 
pire. Any Christian power was to be 
preferred to these destructive savages. 
He had heard, with horror, that the 
Emperor had been obliged to give up 
to this abominable power, those 
charming countries which border upon 
the Danube, to devastation and pesti- 
lence." And, at a subsequent debate 
upon the same question,* Mr. Grey 
(now Earl Grey), who has been a still 
more zealous champion of the balance 
of power (having once declared that 
every peasant in England was deeply 
interested in its preservation), said, 
" that England had pursued this ob- 
ject too far, would not be denied, 
when it was considered that, in her 
progress after it, she had travelled as 
far as the banks of the Black Sea." 

And are the Turks of our own day 
less cruel or savage, that we should not 
only admit them within the pale of 
civilized nations, but impose on our 
people, for their defence, the burden 
of enormous armaments ? We appeal 
to Dr. Walsh's late account of the 
atrocities perpetrated at Constanti- 
nople upon the unarmed Greeks, at 
the revolt of that people ; we refer to 
the horrible massacre of the peaceful 
and civilized population of Scio ! Is 
this empire less wasteful now than 
when, forty-five years ago, Burke 
mourned over those fine provinces 
which were consigned to devastation 
and the crescent ? We again recur 
to the description given to us by 
Walsh, and every other recent tra- 
veller, of the desolation that reigns 
throughout the Turkish dominions ; 
we adduce those ruined cities, those 
deserted, though still fertile plains, 
and that population, wasting away in 
regions where ten times its numbers 
once found abundance ; we point to 
the deplorable condition of agricul- 



* See Hansard* s PaTliamenlaT-^ H\i\.w^,^^\' 
xxix., p. 919. 
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ture, commerce, manufactures, and all 
the arts of life, in a country which 
comprised the ancient civilized world 
— to prove the waste of human life, 
happiness, wealth, and civilization, 
that is suffered every year at the 
hands of this Mahometan government. 
Has the pestilence ceased to ravage 
the Turkish territory? The quaran- 
tine now blockades, in a manner, from 
Christian Europe, Constantinople — 
standing upon the same latitude as 
Naples, Oporto, and New York, and 
chosen by Constantine as the most 
salubrious spot on earth — a city now 
the impure nurse and victim of the 
plague ! Does Christianity or public 
virtue call upon us, in 1836, more than 
they did in 179 1, to arm ourselves in 
behalf of Turkey ? We point to the 
Koran and those orthodox vices which 
it inculcates — we refer to the slave 
trade and to polygamy, abominations 
which still flourish in that country, 
under the precept of the impostor of 
Mecca — to prove that neither religion 
nor morality can sanction the govern- 
ment of Great Britain in shedding a 
drop of the blood, or lavishing the 
treasure of Englishmen for the support 
of this "cruel," "savage," "wasteful," 
" devastating," " pestilential," and 
" infidel" nation, in a conflict with 
Russia or any other Christian people. 
There remains one, and but one, 
other point from which to view the 
question of the balance of power ; 
and we may then bid adieu to this 
monument of the credulity and facility 
of the human intellect for ever ; or, at 
least, until we happen, perchance, to 
meet with it in the next year's mutiny 
bill, supplying the " whereas'' of an 
act of parliament, with a pretext for 
maintaining a standing army of up- 
wards of 90,000 men ! 

Russia, in possession of Constanti- 
nople, say the alarmists, would possess 
a port open at all seasons ; the mate- 
rials for constructing ships ; vast 
tracts of fertile land, capable of pro- 
ducinsr cotton, silk, wool, &c. ; and 
sAe would be placed in a situation of 



easy access to our shores — all of 
which would tend to destroy the 
balance of power, and put in danga: 
the interests of the British commerce, 
in particular. But New York, a port 
far more commodious than Constan- 
tinople, is open at all seasons; the 
United States possess materials with- 
out end for ship-building; their 
boundless territory of fertile land is 
adapted for the growth of cotton, silk, 
wool, &c. ; and New York is next door 
to Liverpool; for — ^thanks to Provi- 
dence ! — there is no land intervening 
between the American continent and 
the shores of this United Kingdom, 
Yet, we have never heard that the 
North American continent forms any 
part of the balance of power ! Twenty- 
four sovereign, free, and independent 
states, altogether forgotten in a "ba- 
lancing system, which dictates an in- 
creasing care even of nations most 
remotely situated, and apparently un- 
connected with ourselves !" We doubt 
the equilibrium can hardly be main- 
tained. This is not all. There is the 
entire southern continent, from the 
Isthmus of Panama to the point of 
Cape Horn, likewise entirely omitted. 
Mercy on us, one scale will certainly 
kick the oeam ! Twelve separate em- 
pires of South America, bounded on 
one extremity by Mexico, and on the 
other by Patagonia; and the vast 
expanse of territory, settled and im- 
settled, under the dominion of the 
Government of Washington, and, al- 
together, comprising one-third of the 
habitable globe— have been quite for- 
gotten in a balance of power ! 

Not having been supplied by the 
authors of the theory with any rule by 
which to judge of their mode of esti- 
mating or weighing the powers of the 
respective parties to the balancing 
system ; anci being equally uninformed 
as to the qualifications required from 
those states which aspired to the 
union, it would be presumptuous to 
guess upon what prmciple Turkey is 
admitted to ^ coMiection with Eng- 
land, trom ^YikXv "Bt^-iSi V& e!u;^^^\ 
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or why, in formmg a balance of the 
civilized powers, the United States 
are rejected, in order to give room lo 
admit Russia into one of the scales. 
It cannot be from proximity that 
Turkey is preferred to the Brazils. A 
voyage from Rio Janeiro to Liverpool 
■will average about forty days ; whilst 
the time taken in going from England 
to Constantinople usually reaches 
double that period. Nor can it arise 
from a comparison of our commerce 
with the two countries, which is four 
times as valuable with the American 
as the European stale. Then a wise 
and provident regard to the futnre 
cannot be the guiding motive, since 
the prospect is altogether in favour of 
tbe transatlantic empire, which em- 
braces within its bounds a, territory 
equalling in extent the whole of Russia 
in Europe, and forming the finest, 
and destined in all probability to be, 
both as respects vegetable and mineral 
riches, the most productive amongst 
ail the countries in the world. Re- 
ligion, language, national character, 
and the plague, all oppose the claim 
of the Tork to this preference over 
the Christian rival ; and we can only 
suspend "our conjectares, and entreat 
that some advocate of the "balancing 
system" will inform the world upon 
what prinHpU, commercial, social, or 
political — in short, upon what ground, 
consistent v,^th common sense— does 
the foreign secretary involve Great 
Britain in the barbarian politics of 
the Ottoman Government, to the mani- 
fest risk of future wars, and the present 
pecuniary sacrifice attending standing 
armaments; whilst, with another -■-'- 
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speaking, less distant, 

same argument ^plies, 
less force, to the other 
American States, with e 
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nilies, all but universally at peace, 
and notwithstanding the future in- 
fluence which they are inevitably 
destined to exercise over the interests 
of the entire world — these countries 
have not been thought worthy of 
admission into that system of civilized 
nations which is now imitated from 
one ertremity to the other with the 
fate of Mahometan Turkey ! However 
impossible it may bo to speculate 
successfully upon the intended opera- 
tion of a system which, in reality, 
never existed escept in the precinctB 
of the politician's brain, stQl it must 
be remembered that, at the time the 
theory was first invented, it proposed 
to give to the European powers owning 
American colonies, a weight propor- 
tioned to the extent of those possea- 
sions ; and the question then arises — 
which we shall merely propound, and 
leave in despair, for the solution of 
such of our readers as may wish to 
pursue this chimerical inquiry still 



be glad to hear of the tranquillity of America, 
fa" t Ko^kins w'h' Oi the thlneen ItanMllan- 
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farther — By what ingenious process 
was the balance of power preserved, 
when England, Spain, and Portugal 
were deprived of their transatlantic 
territories? Canning, indeed, once 
talked of "calling into existence a new 
world, to adjust the balance of the 
old ;" but, as in many other oratorical 
flourishes of our state-rhetorician, he 
meant quite a different practical ob- 
ject : in other and more homely 
language, that statesman proposed to 
acknowledge the independence of 
South America — ten years after every 
private individual of judgment had 
predicted the freedom of that Con- 
tinent. To this day those states which 
once formed so important a part of 
the balancing system, as appendages 
to the mother countries, are wanting 
in the scales of Europe ; and by what 
arts, whether by false weights or the leger- 
demain of the nation still holding the 
balance, the equilibrium can be pre- 
served without them, constituting as 
they do nearly one-third of the terres- 
trial globe, is a mystery beyond the 
reach of our powers of divination. 

We glanced at the comparative 
claims of Russia and the United 
States, to be included in this imaginary 
States-union : a very few words, upon 
this point, are all that we shall add to 
our probably already too extended 
notice of the "balance of power." 

Upon whatever principle the theory 
under consideration may have been 
at first devised— whether, according 
to Gentz, for the purpose of uniting 
neighbouring states, or, as Brougham 
asserts, with a view to the union 
of all the European powers — it is 
certain that it would have been held 
fatal to the success of the balancing 
system for any one power, and that one 
amongst the most civilized, wealthy, 
and commercial, to have refused to 
subscribe to its constitution. Yet the 
United States, (for the number of its 
inhabitants,) the richest, the most 
I commercial, and, for either attack or 
y defence, the most powerful of modem 
r empires; a country which possesses 



a wider surface of fertile land than 
Russia could boast even with the 
accession of Turkey ; and, instead of 
being imprisoned, like Russia, by the 
Dardanelles and the Sound, owning 
five thousand miles of coast, washed by 
two oceans, and open to the whole 
world : — the United States are not parties 
to the balance of power ! Ignorant as 
we are of the rule of admission to and 
exclusion from this balancing system, 
it would be vain to conjecture why 
Russia should be entitled, not only to 
be a member of this union, but to 
engross its exclusive attention, whilst 
North America is unknown or not 
recognised as of any weight in the 
balance of power. It cannot be, on 
our part, from closer neighbourhood ; 
for Russia, even at Constantinople, 
would — commercially and navally 
speaking — be three times as distant* 
as New York, from Great Britain. 
Nor on account of the greater amount 
of the European commerce transacted 
by Russia. The commerce of the 
United States with the countries of 
Europe, is nearly as great in amount 
as that of the British empire with the 
Continent ; twice as large as the trade 
of France with the same quarters ; and- 
three times that of Russia. It cannot 
be because of the more important 
nature of the trade which we carry on 
with Russia as compared with that 
with America ; since the cotton of 
the latter gives employment and 'sub- 
sistence to more than a million of our 
people, and is actually indispensable 
to our commercial and political exist- 
ence. Here are cogent reasons why 
the transatlantic power should form a 
party to the union of states — ^why, at 
least, it should, in place of an empire 
situated upon the Baltic or Black Sea, 
be united in political bands with Great 
Britain. And wherefore is this rich, 
commercial, and this contiguous coun- 
try — with a population more entirely 

* The average time of the passage from 
New Yoxk to \Jvvetvoo\,\a^ \ivfelme of packet 
ships, is twetvty-fvve da.-Y%, 
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enlightened than any besides, and 
whose improvementB and institutions, 
England and all Europe are eager to 
emnlate — an alien to the "balancing 
system," of which Turkey, Spain, and 
Persia, are memhers? It would be 
difficull to find any other satisfactory 
answer than that which we are able ia 
give as the reason of this exclusion : — 
Aaerioi, with infinili uHidois. refasa in 
be a parly in the " balmici of pounr." 

Washington (who could remember 
Vfhen the national debt of England 
was under fifty-five millions : who saw 
it augmented, by the Austrian wai of 
succession, to seventy-eight millions ; 
and again increased, by the seven 
years' war, to one hundred and forty- 
six millions: and who lived to behold 
the first fruits of the French revolu- 
tionary wars, with probably a presen- 
timent of the harvest of debt and 
oppression that was to follow — whose 
paternal eye looked abroad only with 
the patriotic hope of finding, in the 
conduct of other nations, example or 
warning for the instruction of his 
countrymen) seeing the chimerical 
objects for which England, ttllhoagk an 
iiland, plunged into the contentions of 
the Continent, with no other result 
to her suflering people but an enduring 
and increasing debt— bequeathed, as a 
legacy to his fellow- citizens, the in- 
junction, that Ibey should never be 
tempted, by any inducements or pro- 
vocations, to become parties to the 
States' system of Europe. And faith- 
fully, zealously, and happily has that 
testament been obeyed 1 Down even 
to our day. the feelmg and conviction 
of the people, and consequently of the 
Government and the authors* of the 

* WatbLngtDu Irving lias EOnl tiumoiirnily 
aaliriiccl this nitlonal propenilt)' for fprcleri 



United States, have constantly ia- 
creased in favour of a policy ftom 
which so much wealth, prosperity, 
and moral greatness have sprung. 
America, for fifty years at peace, with 

sequsoee Bilhont asLing hia advice; Ihoucb 
he veldom engages in aa/ friendly otace of Ox 
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the exception of two years of defen- 
sive war, is a spectacle of the benefi- 
cent effects of that policy which may 
be comprised in the maxim — As little 
intercourse as possible betwixt the 
Governments^ as much connection as 
possible between the nations, of the 
world. And when England {without 
being a republic) shall be governed 



upon the same principles of regj 
for the interests of the people, anc 
like common sense view of the adv 
tages of its position, we shall adop 
similar motto for our policy ; and tl 
we shall hear no more mention 
that costly chimera, the balance 
power. 




CHAPTER IV. 



PROTECTION OF COMMERCE, 



Contents. — Value to England of her Manufactures — ^The Armed Protection of Commerce- 
Mutual Dependence of England and America — True Interests of the Nation — Effects of the 
Great War — Protection' in France — American Manufacturing Competition — Effects of 
Armaments on Commerce — Cost of the Armed Protection of Commerce — Consequences of 
War — Probable Result of Another War — Non-intervention in Foreign Wars — ^The Author's 
Parting Word. 



We began the preceding remarks 
upon a question which, however uni- 
versally recognised in former times, 
has now almost fallen into neglect, by 
quoting a passage from the last speech 
of King William III. to his Parlia- 
ment ; and — ^before proceeding to dis- 
cuss that other, but still more popular, 
pretence for wars and standing arma- 
ments, the protection of our commerce — 
we shall give an extract or two from 
the latest (though we sincerely hope 
not the last) address of William IV. 
to his Reformed Parliament, delivered 
on the 4th February, 1836: — 

" I continue to receive from my 
allies, and, generally, from all foreign 
powers, assurances of their unaltered 
desire to cultivate with me those 
friendly relations which it is equally 
my wish to maintain with them ; and 
the intimate union which happily sub- 
sists between this country and France, 
is a pledge to 'Europe for the continu- 
ation of general peace. " 



After the above passage, which con- 
tains, one would suppose, ample gua- 
rantees against war — since it not only 
conveys assurances of the peaceful 
disposition of all foreign powers to- 
wards this country, but adds, by way 
of making those assurances doubly 
sure, that the union which happily 
subsists between England and France 
is a pledge for the continuance of a 
general peace— comes the following: — 

"The necessity of maintaining the 
maritime strength of the country, and 
of giving adequate protection to the 
extended commerce of my subjects, 
has occasioned some increase in the 
estimates for the naval branch of the 
public service." 

Now, if we felt some difl&culty in 
apprehending the question of the 
" balancing principle," we confess 
ourselves to be much more at a loss 
to undeIst^.IvA.^^^."a.\.^s, \iKt^ \ssRscciOavi 
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VALUE TO ENGLAND OF HER MANUFACTURES. 



Our commerce is, in other words, our 
manufactures; and the first inquiry 
which occurs necessarily is, Do we 
need an augmentation of the naval 
force, in order to guard our ingenious 
artisans and industrious labourers, or 
to protect those precious results of 
their mechanical genius, the manufac- 
tories of our capitalists ? This appre- 
hension vanishes," if we refer to the 
assurances held out, in the above 
double guarantee for the continuance 
of peace, that our shores are safe 
from foreign aggression. The next 
idea that suggests itself is. Does 
piracy increase the demand for vessels 
of war ? We, who write in the centre 
of the largest export trade in the 
world, have not heard of even one 
complaint of violence done to British 
interests upon the ocean ; and proba- 
bly there are not to be found a dozen 
freebooters upon the face of the aqua- 
tic globe. South America demands 
no addition to the force upon its coasts 
at the present moment, when those 
several Governments are more firmly 
organized, and foreign interests con- 
sequently more secure, than at any 
previous period. China presents no 
excuse ; for her policy is, fortunately 
for her territorial integrity, invulnera- 
ble to foreign attempts at " interven- 
tion." The rest of Asia is our own. 
Where, then, shall we seek for a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, or how account 
for the necessity which called for the 
increase of our naval strength ? 

The commerce of this country, we 
repeat, is, in other words, its manu- 
factures. Our exports do not consist, 
as in Mexico or Brazil, of the produce 
of our soil and our mines ; or, as in 
France and the United States, of a 
mixture of articles of agricultural and 
manufacturing origin : but they may 
be said to be wholly produced by the 
skill and industry of the manufactur- 
ing population of the United King- 
dom.* Upon the prosperity, then, of 



this interest, hangs our foreign com- 
merce ; on which depends our exter- 
nal rank as a maritime state ; our 
customs-duties, which are necessary to 
the payment of the national debt; 
and the supply of every foreign ar- 
ticle of our domestic consumption — 
every pound of tea,* sugar, coffee, or 
rice, and all the other commodities 
consumed by the entire population of 
these realms. In a word, our na- 
tional existence is involved in the 
well-doing of our manufacturers. If 
our readers — many of whom will be 
of the agricultural class, but every 
one of them nevertheless equally in- 
terested in the question— should ask,' 
as all intelligent and reasoning minds 
ought to do. To what are we indebted 
for this commerce ? — we answer, in 
the name of every manufacturer and 
merchant of the kingdom — ^The cheap- 
ness alone of our manufactures. Are 
we asked, How is this trade protected, 
and by what means can it be enlarged ? 
The reply still is. By the cheapness of 
our manul^ctures. Is it inquired how 
this mighty industry, upon which de- 
pends the comfort and existence of 
the whole empire, can be torn from 
us? — we rejoin. Only by the greater 
cheapness of the manufactures of an- 
other country. These truths are, we 
presume, well known to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain ; at least, one 
member of the present cabinet is vigi- 
lantly alive to their momentous cha- 
racter, as we are going to shew, by 
.referring to a fact coming within our 
personal experience, and which bears 
pointedly upon the question in hand. 
The Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester (of which 
board the author has the honour of 
being a member) were favoured, a 
short time since, with a coitimunica- 
tion from the Right Hon. C. P. 
Thomson, accompanied by an assort- 
ment of samples of various fabrics, 
which, in the diligent fulfilment of his 



* We stated this familiar fact in a former \ fTequetvtty -pXaLce^ Aqxo^^Vj \>«lw<i vVv^ public 
pamphlet i but it is oxxq that cannot be too 1 eye. 
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official duties, he had caused to be 
procured from the several manufac- 
turing districts of the Continent ; and 
requesting a report as to the compa- 
rative relation which, after due exa- 
mination, they might be found to bear 
towards the manufactures of England. 
Among these, were patterns of Swiss 
Turkey-red chintz prints, and of 
mixed cotton and linen Saxony drills 
— both of which commodities have 
been, for some time, sold in those 
quarters— superior, both in cheapness 
and quality, to similar articles pro- 
duced in this country ; and, conse- 
quently, in reporting to the Board of 
Trade, the Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce had the disagreeable 
duty of stating that, in those particu- 
lar products of the loom and printing 
machine, we were beaten by our 
foreign rivals, and superseded in third 
or neutral markets. The causes of 
the advantages thus possessed over 
us by our competitors on the Conti- 
nent, and which were pointed out to 
the attention of the Right Hon. Pre- 
sident, are the heavy imposts still 
fettering our manufacturing energies, 
and the greater cost of the food of our 
workmen : the remedy is, obviously, a 
reduction of the duties on com, oil, 
soap, Sec. But, if, instead of naming 
such causes and remedies as these, 
the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce had stated, in its report, that 
the prints of Switzerland and the 
drills of Saxony (the governments of 
which two countries do not together own a 
ship of war, as we believe) were cheaper 
than the like articles fabricated here, 
because the British navy was not suffi- 
ciently strong, and had advised, for 
relief, that half a million a year should 
be added to the navy estimates- 
would not a writ de lunatico inquirendo 
have justly been issued against those 
intelligent Directors, the writer's col- 
leagues, without further evidence of 
their insanity ! Yet, having seen that 
the only way in which we can protect 
our commerce is the cheapness of our 
manufactures, what other object can 



1 



be meant, when the Government calls 
for an augmentation of the navy, with 
a view to the protection of our com- 
merce, but some plan, however inap- 
preciable to common minds, for re- 
ducing the expenditure of the country, 
and thereby relieving us from some of 
the burdensome imposts with which 
our race of competition is impeded ? 

But there is, in the second passage 
which we have just quoted from his 
Majesty's speech, a part which tends 
to throw more light upon the whole — 
where it refers to the necessity of 
giving adequate protection to the " ex- 
tended" commerce of the country. 
By which we are to infer, that • it is 
the principle of the government, that 
the extension of our trade with foreign 
countries, demands for its protection, 
a corresponding augmentation of the 
royal navy. This, we are aware, was 
the policy of the last century, during 
the greater part of which, the motto, 
" Ships, Colonies, and Commerce,"* 
was borne upon the national escut- 
cheon, became the watchword of 
statesmen, and was the favourite sen- 
timent of public writers ; but this, 
which meant, in other words — " Men 
of war to conquer colonies, to yield us 
a monopoly of their trade," must now 
be dismissed, like many other equally 
glittering but false adages of our fore- 
fathers, and in its place we must sub- 
stitute the more homely but enduring 
maxim — Cheapness, which will com- 
mand commerce ; and whatever else 
is needful will follow in its train. 

At a time when all beyond tha pre- 
cincts of Europe was colonial terri- 
tory, and when the trade of the world 
was, with the exception of China, 
almost wholly forced into false chan- 
nels, by the hand of violence, which 
was no sooner withdrawn than, by its 
own inherent law — the law of nature 
— it again sought its proper level 



* This is still a favourite toast atthaassjcocak 

conslsletit po\\^tVaxv% ^>Mi ^V^ TsnN. ^\^^ ^'^^ 
to tYve \tvexoTa>cAt^e^<i^'«v% ^ivf^^^. 
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course, the increase of the navy neces- 
sarily preceded and accompanied an 

policy of nations, then, if judged by 
the standard which we apply to the 
conduct of individuals nov: — and there 
can be no exculpation in multitudi- 
nous immorality — was, to way-lay 
their customers, whom they first 
knocked down and disabled, and after- 
wards dragged into their stores and 
compelled to purchase whatever ar- 
ticles they chose to offer, at such 
prices as they chose to ask I The in- 
dependence of the New World has 
for ever put an end to the colonial 
policy of the Old, and. with it, that 
system of fraud and violence which, 
for centuries, characterised the com- 
mercial intercourse of the two hemi- 
spheres. And in that portentous truth, 
the Americas an frit, teeming as it does 
with future change, there is nothing 
that more nearly affects our destiny 
than the total revolution which it dic- 
tates to the statesmen of Great Bri- 
tain, in the commercial, colonial,* and 
foreign policy of our Government. 
America is once more the theatre 
upon which nations are contending 
for mastery ; it is not. however, a 
struggle for conquest, in which the 
victor will acquire territorial dominion 
— the fight is for commercial supre- 
macy, and the battle will be won by 
the cheapest ! 



sight altogefiier of the inlerest tX Ihe money 
sDfDt in conquering them, which iv twenty oi 
thirty milliona a-ycar mote 1 UavinB thest 
tinprnfitable Bpecnlatlooa ai to the past, let ut 
beg our teailers to look at a chart of the world, 
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the middle of the last centuiy- 
wnilst, ia other words, force and vio- 
lence were necessary to command 
customers for our manufactures — it 
was natural and consistent that almost 
every king's speech should allude to 
the importance of protecting the com- 
merce of the country, by means of a 
powerful navy ; but whilst, under the 
present more honest principles of 
trade, ckiapniss alone is necessary to 
command free and independent pur- 
chasers, and to protect our commerce, 
it must be evident that soch anna- 
men Is as impose the smallest possible 
tax upon the cost of our commodities 
must be the best adapted for the pro- 
tection of our trade. But, besides 
dictating the disuse of warlike estab- 
lishments, free .trade (for of that be- 
neficent doctrine we are spealdnB) 
arms its votaries by its own pacific 
nature, in that etenial truth — tht mon 
any nation trafficks abroad upon fru taUL 
honest prittdpUs, the less it wilt bt m 
danger of wars. 

If, by way of example, we refer to 
the present commercial intercourse 
between the United States and this 
empire, how completely does it illus- 
trate the force' oi^ the above maiiml 
At no period of history were two 
people, aliens to each other by birth, 
government, laws, and institutions, 
united indissolubly by one common 
interest and mutual dependence, like 
these distant nations. One-third* 
of our whole exports consists of 
cotton manufactures, the raw material 
of which is produced from the soil of 
the United States, More than a mil- 
lion of our population depend upon 
the due supply of this cotton wool, for 
the labour of every succeeding day, 
and for the regular payment of their 
weekly wages. We sometimes hear 
objections against the free importation 
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of com, made on the ground that we 
should become dependent upon fo- 
reigners for bread ; but here we have 
a million of people, whose power of 
purchasing not only bread, but meat, 
ay, or even potatoes, as well as cloth- 
ing, is supplied from the annual 
growth of lands possessed by an inde- 
pendent nation, more than three thou- 
sand miles oflF. The equilibrium* of 
this stupendous industry is preserved 
by the punctual arrival, from the 
United States, of a quantity of raw 
cotton, averaging 15,000! bales weekly, 
or more than 2000 bales a day ; and 
it depends also upon the equally con- 
stant weekly departure of more than 
a quarter of a million sterling worth 
of cotton goods, exported to foreign 
parts. Now, what precaution is taken 
by the Government of this country to 
guard and regulate this precious flood 
of trafl&c ? How many of those costly 
vessels of war, which are maintained 
at an expense to the nation of many 
millions of pounds annually, do our 
readers suppose, are stationed at the 
mouths of the Mersey and Clyde, to 
welcome and convoy into Liverpool 
and Glasgow, the merchant ships from 
New York, Charleston, or New Or- 
leans, all bearing the inestimable 
freight of cotton wool, upon which 
our commercial and social existence 
depends ? Not one ! What portion 
of our standing army, costing seven 
millions a-year, is occupied in defend- 
ing this more than Pactolus — this 
golden stream of trade, on which 
floats not only the wealth, but the 
hopes and existence of a great com- 
munity ? Four invalids, at the Perch 
Rock Battery, hold the sinecure office 



* We wish those rhetorical statesmen, who 
talk so eloquently in favour of going to war to 
preserve the equilibrium of Europe, or the 
balance of power in Turkey, would condescend 
to give a thought as to its effects upon the 
equilibrium of our cotton manufacture. 

t We confine our illustrative remarks on 
that part which we assume to be the growth of 
the United States ; the total of our imports and 
exports of cotton is, of course, more than 
stated here. 



of defending the port of Liverpool! 
But our exports to the United States 
will reach, this year, perhaps, in real 
or declared value, more than ten mil- 
lions sterling, and nearly one half of 
this amount goes to New York : — what 
portion of the royal navy is stationed 
off" that port, to protect our merchants' 
ships and cargoes? The appearance 
of a king's ship at New York is an 
occurrence of such rarity as to attract 
the especial notice of the public jour- 
nals ; whilst, along the entire Atlantic 
coast of the United States — extend- 
ing, as it does, more than 3000 miles, 
to which we send a quarter of our 
whole yearly exports — there are sta- 
tioned two* British ships of war only, 
and these two have also their station 
at the West Indies. No ! this com- 
merce, unparalleled in magnitude, 
between two remote nations, demands 
no armament as its guide or safe- 
guard; nature itself is both. And 
will one rational mind recognise the 
possibility of these two communities 
putting a sudden stop to such a 
friendly traffic, and, contrary to every 
motive of self-interest, encountering 
each other as enemies ? Such a rup- 
ture would be more calamitous to 
England than the sudden drying up 
of the river Thames; and more in- 
tolerable to America than the cessa- 
tion of sunshine and rain over the 
entire surface of one of her maritime 
states ! 

And if such is the character of free 
trade, (or, in other words, all trade 
between independent nations,) that it 
unites, by the strongest motives of 
which our nature is susceptible, two 
remote communities, rendering the 
interest of the one the only true 
policy of the other, and making each 
equally anxious for the prosperity and 
happiness of both ; and if, moreover, 
every addition to the amount of traffic 



1 



* See the United Service Journal for June, 
1836, for a list of tU^ sVvv^s <ii '«'». •axA.'CxNsics. 
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between two independent states, 
forges fresh fetters, which rivet more 
securely these amicable bonds — how 
can the extension of our commerce 
call for an increase in our armaments, 
or how can a government stand ex- 
cused from the accusation of impos- 
ture, unless by the plea of ignorance, 
when it calls for an augmentation of 
the navy estimates under the pretence 
of protecting our extended commerce ? 

But, to put this matter in another 
point of view, let us suppose that this 
mighty traffic between England and 
the United States, which is wholly 
governed by the talismanic law of 
"cheapness," were suddenly inter- 
ruptecC in the only way in which it 
can be disturbed — by some other 
people producing cheaper hardware, 
woollens, pottery, &c., to whom the 
Americans, guided solely by that self- 
interest which controls alike the com- 
merce of every nation, could sell their 
cotton for a greater amoimt of those 
manufactures in retum-^could our 
royal navy, were it even augmented to 
tenfold its present monstrous force, 
protect us from the loss of our com- 
merce ? To answer this question, we 
need only appeal to the experience of 
facts, to be found at this time opera- 
ting 'in another quarter. 

At the moment when we write, the 
British naval force stationed in the 
Mediterranean amounts to thirty-six 
vessels of war,* mounting altogether, 
1320 guns, being rather more than a 
third of the death-dealing metal afloat 
in our king's ships. Our entire trade 
to all the nations bordering on this 
sea, and including the whole of that 
with Spain and France, amounts to 
very nearly the same as our exports 
to the United States — in value or im- 
portance, however, it is not equal to 
the latter. Now, leaving for the pre- 
sent the question of the profitableness 
of carrying on a traffic with such 



*See the United Service Journal, June i, 

jSj6, for a list of the stations of the British 
oa.ry. 



heavy protecting expenses annexed, 
let us proceed to ascertain whether or 
not this prodigious and costly navy 
affords an efficient protection to our 
commerce in those quarters. The 
reader will bear in mind our state- 
ment, that the Chamber of Commerce 
of Manchester had the impleasant 
task of reporting to the Board of 
Trade, that the dnll manufacturers of 
Saxony and the calico printers of 
Switzerland had superseded goods of 
the same descriptions, made in Eng- 
land, in third or neutral markets:— 
those markets were in the Mediterranean I 
This is not all. One of those markets, 
from which our manufactures were 
reported to have been expelled, by a 
decree of far more potency than was 
penned by the hand of violence at 
Berlin and Milan, and prohibited by 
an interdict ten times more powerfid 
than ever sprang from the Prussian 
league — the interdict of deamess : one 
of those markets was Gibraltar ! ! (We 
promised, a fe\y pages back, to prove 
that the industrious middling and 
working classes of this empire, have 
no interest in the violent and unjust 
seizure and retention of an int^ral 
portion of the Spanish territory ; and 
we have, in this simple fact, redeemed 
our pledge.) We give it to the re- 
flectmg portion of our readers, as a 
truth authenticated by the very best 
authority, and worthy of deep atten- 
tion from the economist, the states- 
man, and the advocate of peace and of 
a moral ascendency over ph3rsical 
force — that the artisans of Switzer- 
land and of Saxony have achieved a 
victory over the manufacturers of 
England, upon her own fortress — the 
free port of Gibraltar ! We kiss the 
rod — we dote upon this fact, which 
teaches, through us, a lesson to man- 
kind, of the inefficacy of brute vio- 
lence in the trading concerns of the 
world. Let us pause, then, to recapi- 
tulate our facts. On the one hand, 
behold a commerce with ^America, 
amounting to the quarter of the whole 
trade oi Wie VMi%<\oTCL— -\v:^tl vihich 
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depends, from week to week, the sub- 
sistence of a million of people, and 
whereon rests our very existence as a 
conimercial empire— conducted regu- 
larly, day by day, without the aid or 
intervention of ships of war, to guide 
or coerce it ; on the other, an arma- 
ment, avowedly to protect our com- 
merce, of 1320 cannon, unable to 
guard our manufactures against the 
successful cheapness of the poorest, 
the weakest, and humblest community 
of the Continent — a community desti- 
tute of fleets, and without a standing 
army. The inference is plain — we 
have succeeded in establishing our 
premises ; for, having proved that the 
(physically speaking) impregnable for- 
tress of Gibraltar, with its triple lines 
of batteries, aided by thirty-six vessels 
bf war, and altogether combining a 
greater quantity of artillery than was 
put in requisition to gain the victory of 
Waterloo, Trafalgar, or the Nile, sur- 
renders our commerce into the hands 
of the Swiss and Saxons, unable to 
protect us against the cheaper com- 
modities of those countries — we need 
not go further to show, since these 
two countries without navies are our 
witnesses of the facts, that armed 
fleets, armies, and fortresses are not 
essential to the extension of com- 
merce, and that they do not possess 
the power of protecting it against the 
cheapness of rivals. These may appear 
trite and familiar truths to our intelli- 
gent readers ; our justification may be 
found, if needed, in the fact, that the 
Government has demanded and ob- 
tained an addition to our navy esti- 
mates, this session of Parliament, 
amounting to nearly half a million 
sterling per annum, under the pre- 
tence of protecting our commerce ; and 
we do not recollect that one of our 
representatives rose from his seat to 
tell the minister, as we now tell him, 
that his is that kind of protection which 
the eagle a£fords to the lamb — cover- 
ing it to devour it. 

It will be seen that all which has 
been stated bears indirectly, but con- 



clusively, upon the question of Russia 
and Turkey, and affords an unanswer- 
able argument against going to war to 
defend our commerce by means of 
naval armaments; since it is plain, 
from the example of Gibraltar, that, 
even were Constantinople in our own 
power, its commerce could be retained 
only by our selling cheaper than other 
nations ; whilst, supposing it to be in 
the possession of Russia or any other 
people, the cheapness of our com- 
modities will eventually command 
that market, in the same manner as 
the cheap drills and prints of Saxony 
and Switzerland supplant our goods, 
in spite of the batteries and fleets 
which defend our Spanish fortress. 

Having thus shewn that cheapness, 
and not the cannon or the sword, is 
the weapon through which alone we 
possess and can hope to defend or ex- 
tend our commerce — having proved, 
also, that an increase of trade, so far 
from demanding an augmentation of 
warlike armaments, furnishes an in- 
creased safeguard against the chances 
of war — is it not clear that, to diminish 
the taxes and duties which tend to 
enhance the cost of our manufactures, 
by a reduction of our navy* and army, 
is the obvious policy of a ministry 
which understands and desires to 
promote the true interests of this 
commercial nation ? Were our army 
and navy reduced to one half of their 
present forces, and the amount saved 
applied to the abolition of the duties 
upon cotton, wool, glass, paper, oil, 
soap, drugs, and the thousand other 
ingredients of our manufactures, such 
a step would do more towards pro- 
tecting and extending the commerce 



* The public papers have announced that, 
owing to the demand for sailors for the royal 
navy, the merchants have been compelled to ad- 
vance the wages of their hands. We have read 
the following notice upon the quay at Liverpool 
— *' IVanted, for his Majesty's Nazfy, a number of 
petty officers and able-bodied seamen" It vi<\>aJ»sk 
seem ihaX \.Yv«t \% xv<i nj^'ca. q^- twcrrC\&v\»tv«^ 

t\avy cslvttvaXfta, "»i!t vcis^tcX. 
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of Great Britain, than an augmenta- 
tion of the naval armaments to fifty 
times their present strength, even 
supposing such an increase could be 
effected with no addition to the na- 
tional burdens. 

Experience has shewn that an over- 
whelming power at sea, whilst it can- 
not dictate a favourable commercial 
treaty with the smallest independent 
state, (for such a spectacle of violence 
was never seen, as a victorious admi- 
ral, sword in hand, prescribing the 
terms of a tariff to his prostrate foe,) 
has had the effect of rousing national 
fear, hatred, and envy, in the breasts 
of foreigners ; and these vile feelings 
of human nature, awakened and cul- 
tivated by our own appeal to the mere 
instinct of brute force, have been na- 
turally directed in ever>- possible way, 
to thwart and injure our trade. During 
the latter half of the French revolu- 
tionary wars, England, owing to suc- 
cessive victories, became the mistress 
of the ocean; her flag floated tri- 
umphantly over every navigable pa- 
rallel of latitude, and her merchants 
and manufacturers commanded a mo- 
nopoly of the markets of the globe. 
For a period of more than ten years, 
an enemy's ship was scarcely to be 
seen, unless as a fugitive from the 
thunder of our vessels of war ; no 
neutrals were allowed to pass along 
that thoroughfare of nations, the 
ocean, without submitting to pay the 
homage to British power, of under- 
going the humiliation of a search by 
our cruisers. There was something 
inconceivably flattering to the vulgar 
mind in this exhibition of successful 
violence. Our naval supremacy, con- 
sequently, became the theme and 
watchword of all those orators, states- 
men, and writers, who had an interest 
in perpetuating the war. Poets, too, 
were put in requisition ; and a thou- 
sand songs, all breathing such senti- 
ments as " Rule Britannia," were 
heard in the theatres, taverns, and 
streets. Cupidity, as well as pride, 
appealed to. Our merchants 



were continually reminded, by the 
minister and his minions, that they 
alone possessed the markets of the 
world ; and, even whilst our yearly fuh 
tional expenditure reached nearly double 
the amount of the whole of our exports, 
such was the intoxication, such the 
infatuation of the moment, owing to 
the gross appeals- made to national 
vanity, that the multitude were not 
only impressed with the belief that 
our commerce was profitable, but con- 
vinced that England was destined to 
remain permanently the same trading 
monopolist. Peace cured us of this 
maddening fever; but, in exchange, 
it brought the lumbago of debt, which 
still oppresses and torments our body 
politic. Not only this : the moral is 
yet to follow. The brute force which 
we had exercised towards foreign na- 
tions, at sea, during the war, had 
naturally excited the animal feelings 
of hatred, fear, and revenge, in return. 
Every country began to establish ma- 
nufactures, in order to become inde- 
pendent of and secure against Great 
Britain. Russia, Austria, and France 
now commenced the war of interdicts ; 
and Ferdinand of Spain* had 



no 



was 



* Our former intervention in the concerns 
of Spain, was characterised by wisdom itself 
when compared with the unadulterated folly 
of the part we are at present taking in Penin- 
sular affairs. Here is a family quarrel, between 
two equally worthless personages, who dispute 
the right of reigning over ten millions of free 
people ; and England sends a brigade otfour or 
Ji-ve thousand men (by what right f) to decide this 
purely domestic question ! We have been 
informed, by a friend long resident in Spain, 
upon whose authority we can rely, that there 
is not an honest public functionary in the 
country; that, from the Minister, ^own to the 
lowest tidewaiter, all are as corrupt now as 
when Wellington censured the treachery <rf 
this people. Villiers and Evans are experiencing 
that treatment, at the hands of Isturiez and 
Cordova, which Frere and Sir Jc*in Moore 
encountered, thirty years ago, from the agents 
of the government. That the people are not 
improved by our last sacrifices for the dynasty of 
Ferdinand, may be proved by their atrocities and 
female massacres— unheard of out of Turkey. 
When the af!airs of the British empire are 
conducted with as much wisdom as goes to the 
successful xnauagement of a private business, 
the hotvesX. *uv\.eTeB\& oi o>ax o^nYi ^o^le will 
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sooner succeeded in re-establishing 
the inquisition, than he — for whom, to 
the Everlasting infamy of that epoch 
of our history, the blood and treasure 
of England were squandered — repaid 
us with a prohibition of our cottons. 

We cannot give proofs of the mo- 
tives which actuate the councils of 
despotic princes, for they furnish none 
to the world ; but the discussions on 
the tariflf laws, in France and the 
United States, which were necessarily 
public, fully disclosed that the reason 
which led their governments to seek 
to become themselves manufacturers, 
was to render those countries inde- 
. pendent of the power of Great Bri- 
tain at sea. The French nation — 
which, in 1786, had concluded a 
treaty of commerce with Great Bri- 
tain, upon terms very favourable to 
the latter, and which would, had it 
not been interrupted by war, have 
consolidated the two countries, by a 
complete identification of interests, 
long before the period we are now 
speaking of — proceeded, immediately 
on the close of hostilities, to prohibit 
the introduction of every article of 
our manufacture. The spirit which 
operated then is still alive, and with 
the avowal of the self-same motives ; 
for, during the late discussions in the 
Chamber of Deputies,* upon the re- 



become the study of the British ininistr>' ; and 
then, and not till then, instead of being at the 
mercy of a chaos of expedients, our foreign 
Secretary will be guided by the principle of 
non-intervention in the politics of other nations. 
'* A people," says Channing, "which wants a 
savionr, which does not possess an earnest 
and pledge of freedom in its own heart, is not 
yet ready to be free." In the meantime, it 
cannot be too widely known, that our inter- 
ference in the private quarrels of these semi- 
barbarians will cost us, this year, half a 
million sterling; whilst with difficulty we 
have obtained £10,000 for establishing Normal 
Schools ! 

* The ignorance manifested in the French 
Chamber 'of Deputies upon commercial affairs, 
during the recent discussions, and the folly and 
egotism of the majority of the speakers, leave 
little hope of an increased intercourse between 
the two countries. M. Thiers openly avowed 
that we were to be manufacfuring rivals, but 
political friends : we disclaim both these re- 



visal of the tariff, a discriminating 
duty was laid upon the coal coming 
from this country, (by the unprece- 
dented scheme of dividing France 
into three zones for that very pur-r 
pose,) and it was defended, upon the 
plea of protection against inconve- 
nience during war ! 

America, however, presents us with 
the severest lesson, as the moral of 
that policy which relies upon violence 
and war for the support or acquisition 
of commerce. In the report of the 
committee on manufactures of cotton, 
presented in the Congress of the 
United States, February, 13, 1816 — a 
paper drawn up with great moderation 
and delicacy, so far as relates to the 
allusions to British violence during 
the war just concluded — it is stated 
that, "Prior to the years 1806 and 
1807, establishments for manufactur- 
ing cotton wool, had not been at- 
tempted, but in a few instances, and 
on a limited scale. Their rise and 
progress are attributable to embar- 
rassments to which commerce was 
subjected ; which embarrassments ori- 
ginated in causes not within the con- 
trol of human prudence." The causes 
here alluded to are the British orders 
in council and Bonaparte's decrees. 
Then follows a statement of the quan- 
tity of cotton wool manufactured, at 



lationships. The French, whilst they are 
obliged to prohibit our fabrics from their own 
market, because their manufacturers cannot, 
they say, sustain a competition with us, even 
with a heavy protecting duty, never will 
become our rivaJs in third markets, where 
both will pay alike. The boast 9f the Prime 
Minister of France, is like the swagger of one 
who, having barricaded himself securely in 
his own house, blusters about giving battle 
in a neighbouring county. For the English 
ministry to form a mere political connection 
with the present unstable government and 
dynasty of France, to the exclusion of trading 
objects, would be to put us in partnership with 
a party in a desperate state of fortune, who 
resolved not to mend it. There can be no 
real alliance, unless by a union of interests . 
Schoolboys have sufficient kuaviVwisyt, ^"v 

tYve\t maiYAt%\xv\.o ^toTamww\i^5|,,'a».VQfcc.^^^ 
ir\ex\Aa, 
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successive periods, in the United 
States :— 

1800 . . 5CX) bales. 

1805 • • 1000 

1810 . 10,000 

1815 . . 90,000 
And, afterwards, it goes on to say, in 
speaking of Great Britain — " No im- 
proper motives are intended to be im- 
puted to that government. But does 
not experience teach a lesson that 
should never be forgotten, that go- 
vernments, like individuals, are apt 
• to feel power^ and forget right !' It 
is not inconsistent with national deco- 
rum, to become circumspect and pru- 
dent. May not the Government of 
Great Britain be inclined, in analyzing 
the basis of her political power, to 
consider and regard the United States 
as her rival, and to indulge an impro- 
per jealousy, the enemy of peace and 
repose ?" And, in proposing, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1 81 6, a new tariff to the 
Senate, in which cotton goods are sub- 
jected to 33I per cent, duty, the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, in the course 
of his report, has this passage : — 
" But it was emphatically during the 
period of the restrictive system and 
of the war, that the importance of 
domestic manufactures became con- 
spicuous to the nations, and made a 
lasting impression upon the mind of 
every statesman and every patriot." 
It is not, however, by state papers 
that we can fully estimate the senti- 
ments of the. nation at large. Imme- 
diately on the cessation of war, a 
strong feeling was manifested in all 
parts of the Union, in favour of pro- 
tecting the manufactures of the coun- 
try. This feeling prevailed with the 
democratic party, which was then in 
the ascendant, quite as much as with 
the federalists;, although the former 
had, previously, been opposed to pro- 
tecting duties. We cannot better 
illustrate this than by giving the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter, written 
at thjs time by the great leader and 
champion of that party, Jefferson, 
^ho, in his "Notes on Virginia," 



written in 1785, had given his opinion, 
" that the workshops of Europe are 
the most proper to furnish the sup- 
plies of manufactures to the United 
States ;" but, after the experience of 
the war, changed his opinion to the 
following : — " The British interdicted 
to our vessels all harbours of the 
globe, without they had at first pro- 
ceeded to some one of hers, there 
paid tribute, proportioned to their 
cargo, and ' obtained a license to pro- 
ceed to the port of their destination. 
Compare this state of things with 
that of 1785, and say, whether an 
opinion, founded in the circumstances 
of that day, can be fairly applied tq 
those of the present. We have expe- 
rienced what we did not then believe, 
that there does exist both profligacy 
and power enough to exclude the 
United States from the field of inter- 
course with foreign nations. We, 
therefore, have a right to conclude, 
that, to be independent for the com- 
forts of life, we must fabricate them 
for ourselves. We must now place 
the manufacturer by the side of the 
agriculturist. The question of 1785 
is suppressed, or rather assumes a 
new form. The question is. Shall we 
manufacture our own comforts, or go 
without them at the will of a foreign 
nation ? He, therefore, who is now 
against domestic manufactures, must 
be for reducing us to a dependence 
upon foreign nations. I am not one of 
these." 

We have illustrated this matter with 
reference to the United States, more 
clearly than in relation to France, be- 
cause, as we have elsewhere stated, it is 
our conviction, after giving consider- 
able attention to the subject, that fu- 
ture danger to our manufacturing and 
commercial supremacy impends from 
America rather than from any Euro- 
pean nation. It will be seen from 
the preceding quotations, that, from 
the first independence of that country, 
the democratic party was inimical to 
the establishing of protective duties ; 
that party, uivdei "^eSfex^oG., then was, 
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and down to this day it continues to 
be, triumphant ; and we therefore 
possess unquestionable evidence that, 
by the hand of violence of England 
herself in 1806 and subsequently, the 
cotton manufacture was planted in 
the United States ; and it may be 
seen, in the foregoing table, how, 
watered by the blood of our succeed- 
ing ten years' French war, it flou- 
rished an hundred and eighty fold ! 
That manufacture is not destined to 
perish ; it now equals the fifth of our 
own staple industry. We do not predict 
such a retributive visitation ; we are 
proof against despair, when the ener- 
gies of our countrymen are the 
grounds of hope ; but if, in conse- 
quence of past wastefulness, or fu- 
ture extravagance and misgovemment 
here, a people beyond the Atlantic, 
free of debt, resolute in peacefulness, 
and of severe economy, should wrest, 
by the victory of "cheapness," that 
main prop of our national prosperity, 
the cotton manufacture, from our 
hands-r-how greatly will it aggravate 
a nation's sufferings, to remember the 
bitter historical truth, that that people 
was goaded to the occupations of the 
spinning-jenny and the loom by the 
violence of Great Britain herself ! 

We mention these facts for the pur- 
pose of appealing, on a fresh ground, 
against the policy of maintaining 
enormous- standing armaments. It 
has been seen that armies and ships 
cannot protect or extend commerce ; 
whilst, as is too well known, the ex- 
penses of maintaining them oppress 
and impede our manufacturing indus- 
try — two sufl&cient grounds for reduc- 
ing both. There is another motive in 
the above facts, That feeling which 
was awakened by our overwhelming 
power at sea, at the conclusion of the 
war — the feeling of fear and mistrust 
lest we should be, in the words of the 
American state paper, just quoted, 
" apt to feel power and forget right" — 
is kept alive by the operation of the 
same cause, which tends still, as we 
have seen by the last debates in the 



French Chamber of Deputies, to 
afford excuses for perpetuating the re- 
strictive duties upon our fabrics. The 
standing armies and navies, therefore, 
whilst they cannot possibly protect 
our commerce — whilst they add, by 
the increase of taxation, to the cost of 
our manufactures, and thus augment 
the difficulty of achieving the victory 
of " cheapness" — tend to deter rather 
than attract customers. The feeling 
is natural ; it is understood in the in- 
dividual concerns of life. Does the 
shopkeeper, when he invites buyers to 
his counter, place there, as a guard to 
protect his stock or defend his sales- 
men from violence, a gang of stout 
fellows, armed with pistols and cut- 
lasses ? 

There is a vague apprehension of 
danger to our shores experienced by 
some writers, who would not feel safe 
unless with the assurance that the 
ports of England contained ships of 
war ready at all times to repel an at- 
tempt at invasion. This feeling arises 
from a narrow and imperfect know- 
ledge of human nature, in supposing 
that another people shall be found 
sufficiently void of perception and re- 
flection — in short, sufficiently mad — 
to assail a stronger and richer empire, 
merely because the retributive injury, 
thereby inevitably entailed upon them- 
selves, would be delayed a few months 
by the necessary preparation of the 
instruments of chastisement. Such 
are the writers by whom we have been 
told that Russia was preparing an 
army of 50,000 men, to make a de- 
scent upon Great Britain to subjugate 
a population of twenty-five millions ! 
Those people do not, in their calcula- 
tions, award to mankind even the in- 
stinct of self-preservation which is 
given for the protection of the brute 
creation. The elephant is not for 
ever brandishing his trunk, the lion 
closes his mouth and conceals his 
claws, and the deadly dart of the rep- ^ 
tile is orvV^ ^io\T\\)^'&4N4\vfexv*^^ •»sics^^ 

is euTased *, ^eN. >«^ ^<^ ^'^'^ "^^^ "^"^ ^ 
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or the foxes — are given to assaulting 
those masters of the forest in their 
peaceful moods. 

If that which constitutes cowardice 
in individuals, viz. the taking of undue 
and excessive precautions against 
danger, merits the same designation 
when practised by communities — 
then England certainly must rank as 
the greatest poltroon among nations. 
With twenty -five millions of the 
most robust, the freest, the richest , 
and most united population of 
Europe — enclosed within a smaller 
area than ever before contained so 
vast a number of inhabitants— placed 
upon two islands, which, for security, 
would have been chosen before any 
spot on earth, by the commander 
seeking for a Torres Vedras to contain 
his host — and with the experience of 
seven hundred years of safety, during 
which period no enemy has set foot 
upon their shores ;— yet behold the 
government of Great Britain main- 
taining mighty armaments, by sea and 
land, ready to repel the assaults of 
imaginary enemies! There is no 
greater obstacle to cheap and good 
government than this feeling of dan- 
ger, which has been created and fos- 
tered for the very purpose of misgo- ' 
vernment.* 

Instead of pandering to this un- 
worthy passion, every journalist and 



* " Nothing is worthy of more attention, in 
tracing the causes of political evil, than the 
facility with which mankind are governed by 
their fears, and the degree of constancy with 
which, under the influence of that passion, they 
are governed wrong. The fear of Englishmen 
to see an enemy in their country, has made them 
do an infinite number of things which had a 
much greater tendency to bring enemies into 
their country than to keep them away. 

" In nothing, perhaps, have the fears of com- 
munities done them so much mischief as in 
the taking of securities against enemies. When 
sufficiently frightened, bad Governments found 
little difficulty in persuading them that they 
never could have securities enough. Hence 
come large standing armies, enormous military 
establishments, and all the evils which follow 
//7 t/ie/r train. Such are the effects of taking 

joo jTjucJj security against enemies."— Ency. 

^r,^. New edition. Vol. vii. p. 122, ^ 



public writer ought to impress upon 
the people of these realms, that, nei- 
ther from the side of Russia, nor from 
any other quarter, is this industrious, 
orderly, moral, and religious com- 
munity threatened; that it is only 
from decay and corruption within, 
and not from external foes, that a na- 
tion of twenty-five millions of free 
people — speaking one language, iden- 
tified by habits, traditions, and insti- 
tutions, governed by like laws, owning 
the same monarch, and placed upon 
an insular territory of less than 
100,000 square miles — can ever be en- 
dangered. History, as we have before 
remarked, affords no example of a 
great empire — such, for instance, as 
Prussia — consolidated, enlightened, 
and moral, falling a prey to barbarous 
invaders. But the British empire, 
with more than double the population 
and twenty times the wealth, possesses 
in the sea-girt nature of its situation, 
a thousand times the security of 
Prussia. To attempt to augment 
such a measure of safety by oppres- 
sive armaments, by land and *ea — is 
it the part of wisdom and prudence, 
or of improvidence and folly ? 

But to return to that course of 
inquiry from which our argument has 
shghtly swerved. We recur to the 
subject of protecting our commerce by 
armed ships ; and it becomes neces- 
sary next to examine, whether, even 
supposing our naval force could de- 
fend our trade against the attacks of 
rivals, (which we have conclusively 
proved it cannot,) the cost of its pro- 
tection does not, in some cases, more 
than absorb the gain of such trafl&c. 
The real or declared vaJue of all the 
British manufactures and other pro- 
duce exported to the Mediterranean, 
including the coast of Africa and the 
Black Sea, will, this year, amount to 
about ;f9,50o,ooo. Under the ground- 
less plea of protecting this commerce, 
we find, from the United Service journal 
of June I St, that a naval armament, 
mounting moxe Wi^is. itjOq guns, being 
upwards oi a. ^i^\Id oi >i£a xva.M\<cyaaiSL 
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force, is stationed within the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Taking the annual cost of 
the entire British navy at five millions, 
if we apportion a third part of this 
amount, and add the whole cost of the 
fortifications and garrisons of the 
Mediterranean, with their contingents 
at the war office, ordnance, &c., <ve 
shall be quite safe and within the 
mark, in estimating that our yearly 
expenditure in guarding thecommerce 
of this sea, amoimts to upwards of 
three millions sterling, or one-third of 
our exports to those quarters. Now, 
what kind of a business would a 
wholesale dealer or merchant pro- 
nounce it, were his traveller's ex- 
penses, for escort alone, to come to 
6s. Sd.* in the pound on the amount 
of his sales ! Yet this is precisely the 
unprofitable character of our yearly 
trade to the Mediterranean. Most 
people approach the investigation of a 
nation's affairs with the impression that 



* We shall offer no excuses for so frequently 
resolving questions of State policy into matters 
of pecuniary calculation. Nearly all the revo- 
lutions and gre^Lt changes in the modern world 
have had a financial origin. The exaction of 
the tenth penny operated far more powerfully 
than the erection of the Council of Blood, to 
stir the Netherlanders into rebellion in 1569 
against the tyranny of Chatles V. Charles I. 
of England lost his head, in consequence of 
enforcing the arbitrary tax called ship-money. 
The independence of America, and indirectly 
through that event, all the subsequent political 
revolutions of the entire world, turned upon a 
duty of threepence a pound, levied by England 
upon tea imported into that colony. Louis XVI. 
of France, when he summoned the first as- 
sembly of the Estates-General, did so With the 
declared object of consulting with them upon 
the financial embarrassments under which his 
Government was labouring : that was the first 
of a series of definite chances which eventually 
cost the king his life, and Europe twenty years 
of sanguinary wars. The second French Revo- 
lution, in 1830, was begun by the printers, who 
were deprived of the means of subsistence by 
the Ordinances of Charles X. against the press. 
How much of our own Reform Bill was the 
fruits of a season of distress ? 

Remembering that to nineteen-twentieths of 
the people (who never encounter a higher func- 
tionary than the tax-gatherer, and who meet 
their rulers only in duties upon beer, soap, 
tobacco, &c.) politics are but an affair of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, we need not feel 
astonished at such facts as the preceding. 



they do not come under the same laws of 
common-sense and homely wisdom by 
which private concerns are governed 
— than which nothing can be more 
erroneous. America, which carries 
on a traffic one half as extensive as 
Great Britain, with only a sixth* of 
our navy expenses, and with no charge 
for maintaining colonies or garrisons, 
is, every year, realizing a profit to her 
people beyond that of her extravagant 
rival, in proportion to her more econo- 
mical establishments ; just exactly in 
the same way that the merchant or 
shopkeeper who conducts his business 
at a less cost for rent, clerks, &c. will, 
at each stock-taking, find his balance- 



* The following is the American navy in 
commission, February a^, 1836 : — One ship of 
the line, four frigates, eleven sloops, six small 
vessels; and this after a threatened rupture 
with France, when every arrival from Euroipe 
might have brought a declaration of war ! 
Compare this statement with the fact, that the 
British Government, with a force, at the same 
time, more than sixfold that of the United 
States, demanded an increase of more than 
tlie entire strength of the American navy, and 
with the same breath avowed the assurance of 
permanent peace j and let it be remembered, 
too, that the House of Commons voted this 
augmentation, under the pretence of protecting 
our commerce ! 

A few plain maxims may be serviceable to 
those who may in future have occasion to 
allude to the subject of commerce, in kings' 
speeches, or other state papers. 

To make laws for the regulation of trade, is 
as wise as it would be to legislate about water 
finding a level, or matter exercising its ceiitri- 
petal force. 

So far from large armaments being necessary 
to secure a regularity of supply and demand, 
the most obscure province on the west coast 
of America, and the smallest island in the 
South Pacific, are, in proportion to their wants, 
as duly visited by buyers and sellers as the 
metropolis of England itself. 

The only naval force required in a time of 
peace for the protection of commerce, is just 
such a number of frigates and small vessels as 
shall form an efficient sea police. 

If government desires to serve the interests 
of our commerce, it has but one way. War, 
conquest, and standing armaments cannot aid, 
but only oppress trade ; diplomacy will never 
assist it — commercial treaties can only em- 
barrass it. The only mode by •which the Govern' 
ment can protect and exterxii ^M.r cwwcww tt , vi \>*5 
retrenchment, and a TeA.ucl\oTv tij \Vv« ^^^^^■«.\ ©•'^^ 
taxes ui)on the mgTedxenU oj oux matvuSo^cVAttvo-t^'^ 
the /oodo/ OUT artlsaus. 
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sheet more favourable than that of his 
less frugal competitor. And the result 
will be in the one case as in the other 
— that the cheaper management will 
produce cheaper commodities ; which, 
in the event, will give a victory, in 
every market, to the more prudent 
trader. 

But if, instead of the Mediterranean 
generally, we apply this test to an in- 
dividual nation situated on that sea, 
we shall be able to illustrate the 
matter more plainly, In the same 
work from which we have before 
quoted, we find it stated that there are 
(June I St) thirteen British ships of 
war lying at Lisbon, carrying 572 

* guns ; a force about equal to the whole 
American navy employed in protecting the 
interests of that commercial people all over 
the world ! That part of our annual 
ilavy estimates which goes to support 
this amount of guns, with contingent 
expenses fairly proportioned, will reach 
about ;f 700,000. Turning to M'Cul- 
loch's Commercial Dictionary, (arti- 
cle. Oporto), we find that the declared 
value of exports of British manufac- 
tures and produce to the entire king- 
dom of Portugal, reached in 1831, 
(the latest year we have at this mo- 
ment access to), ;f 975, 991. Here then 
we find, even allowing for increase, 
the escort costing nearly as much as 
the amount sold. In a word, Portu- 
gal is, at this moment, paying us at 
the rate of ;f5oo,ooo a-year clear and 
dead loss ! Our commerce with that 
country, on this ist June, was pre- 
cisely of the same ruinous character 
to the British nation as it would be 
in the case of an individual trader 
who turned over twenty thousand a- 
year, and whose expenses in clerks, 
watchmen, rents, &c. were ;f 15,000. 
If anything could add to the folly of 
such conduct — conduct which, if 
proved against an individual brought 
before an insolvent debtors' tribunal, 
would be enough to consign him to 

prison — it is, to recollect that no part 
of such a nautical force can possibly 
A? oftAe slightest service to our trade 



with Portugal, which is wholly inde- 
pendent of such coercion. Even our 
foreign secretary— a functionary who, 
during the last hundred and fifty years, 
has travelled abroad for this commer- 
cial empire with no other result to the 
national ledger but eight hundred mil- 
lions of bad debts — has, we are happy 
to see, discovered this truth ; for, on 
being questioned by Mr. Robinson, in 
the House,* as to a recent grateful 
augmentation of duties, upon British 
goods, amounting to 14 per cent., by 
the Government of Lisbon, our pre- 
sent foreign secretary. Lord Palmer- 
ston, avowed that the Portuguese were 
free to put whatever restraints they 
chose upon our trade with their coun- 
try ; and he merely threatened, if the 
tariff was not satisfactory, that he 
would attack them — how do our 
readers suppose ? — ^with the thunder 
of our ships in the Tagus ? —with sol- 
diers and sailors ? — with grape, mus- 
ketry, shot, shell, and rocket ? — ^all of 
which we provide for the protection 
of our commerce ? No— with retalia- 
tory duties ! 

To proceed to a worse case. On 
the I St June, our naval force, on the 
West India station (see United Service 
Journal), amounted to 29 vessels, 
carrying 474 guns, to protect a com- 
merce just exceeding two millions per 
annum. This is not all. A consider- 
able military force is kept up in those 
islands, which, with its contingent of 
home expenses at the War Office, 
Ordnance Office, dc, must also be 
put to the debit of the same account. 
Add to which, our civil expenditure, 
and the charges at the Colonial Office 
on behalf of the West Indies ; and 
we find, after due computation, that 
our whole expenditure, in governing 
ai;id protecting the trade of those 
islands, exceeds, considerably, the 
total amount of their imports of our 
produce and manufactures. Our case 
here is no better than that of Jenkins 
and Sons, or Jobson & Co., or any 
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other firm, whose yearly returns are 
less than the amount of their expenses 
for travellers, clerks, &c. ; and, if the 
British empire escapes the ruin which, 
at the close of the year, must inevita- 
bly befall those improvident traders, 
it is only because we have other mar- 
kets and resotirces — the Americas, and 
Asia, and the productive industry of 
these islands — to draw upon, to cover 
the annual loss sustained by our West 
Indis. possessions. (?) 

Or, for another parallel case, let our 
readers suppose that a Yarmouth 
house, engaged in the herring trade, 
were to maintain, besides the fisher- 
men who, with their boats and nets, 
were employed in catching the fish, as 
many yachts, full of well-dressed 
lookers on, as should cost a sum equal 
to the value of all the herrings caught : 
that house would, at the end of the 
year, have sacrificed the whole of the 
money paid for the labour of the 
fishermen, besides the interest and 
wear and tear of the capital in boats, 
nets, &c. This is precisely the situa- 
tion of our commerce- with the West 
Indies at this moment. The British 
nation — the productive classes — pay, 
in taxation, as much to support well- 
dressed lookers on, in ships of war, 
garrisons, and civil offices, as their 
goods sell for to the West Indians : 
and, consequently, the whole amount 
expended for wages and material, to- 
gether with the wear and tear of 
machinery, and loss of capital incurred 
in making cottons, woollens, &c., be- 
sides the hire of merchants' ships and 
seamen, to convey the merchandise to 
market— is irredeemably lost to the 
tax-payers of this country.* Here is 
a plain statement of the case ; and in 
America, where everything is sub- 



♦ Wc invite the attention of public spirited 
members of Parliament to these facts ; they 
are submitted for the investigation of the 
conductors of the newspaper press. F.very 
Chamber of Commerce in the kingdom is in- 
terested in the subject ; this is not a question 
of party politics, but of public business. Every 
prudent trader must feel outraged at such a 



jected to the test of common sense, 
the question would be at once deter- 
mined by such an appeal to the homely 
wisdom of every-day life. If, in that 
country, it could be shewn that a 
traffic between New York and Cuba, 
to the yearly amount of ten millions 
of dollars, was conducted at a cost to 
the community, of the same amount 
of taxation, it would be put down by 
one unanimous cry of outraged pru- 
dence, from Maine to Louisiana. And 
how long will it be, before the policy 
of the Government of this manufac- 
turing and commercial nation shall be 
determined by at least as much cal- 
culation and regard for self-interest as 
are necessary to the prosperity of a 
private business ? Not imtil such 
time as Englishmen apply the same 
rules of common sense to the afiairs 
of state, that they do to their indi- 
vidual undertakings. We will not 
stop to inquire of what use are those 
naval armaments to protect a traffic 
with our own territory ? It is cus- 
tomary, however, to hear our standing 
army and navy defended, as necessary 
for the protection of our colonies, as 
though some other nation might other- 
wise seize them. Where is the enemy (?) 
that would be so good as to steal such 
roperty ? We should consider it to 
e quite as necessary to arm in de- 
fence of our national debt ! 

Enough has been said to prove 
that, even if armaments for the pro- 
tection of commerce could effect the 
object for which they are maintained, 
(although we have shewn the false 
pretensions of the plea of defending 
our trade), still the cost of supporting 
these safeguards may often be greater 
than the amount of profit gained. 
This argument applies more imme- 
diately to Turkey and the east ; upon 
which countries a share of public at- 



display of reckless extravagance by a com' 
mercial people •, nay^tvwi ^tv>\v«w\\«^\!^aRsNsssx 
and itw^aX Yvo\x%tN«\l^ tcvxx^x. \«. ^t-axAaJ^x^t^^-^ 
this wasUluY tmsA.vt^it'Cvo'o. ^i\ >J^nr. \TA»s.Nx«i ^^^ 
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tention has lately been bestowed, far 
beyond the importance of their com- 
merce* It would be difl&cult to 
apportion the precise quota of our 
ships of war, which may be said to be, 
at this moment, maintained with a 
view to support our influence, or 
carry into effect the views of our 
foreign Secretary in the affairs of 
Constantinople. The late augmenta- 
tion of the navy — the most excep- 
tionable vote which has passed a Re- 
formed House of Commons — although 
accomplished by the Ministry without 
explanation of its designs, further 
than the century-old pretence of pro- 
tecting our commerce.t was generally 



* Pitt — whose views of commercial policy 
were, at the commencement of his career, 
before he was drawn into the vortex of war by 
a selfish oligarchy, far rnore enlightened and 
liberal than those of his great political op- 
ponents, (as witness the opposition by Burke 
and Fox to his French treaty, on the vulgar 
' ground that the two nations were natural 
enemies), entertained a just opinion of the 
comparative unimportance of the trade of the 
east of the Mediterranean, after the growth of 
our cotton manufactures and the rise of the 
United States had given a new direction to the 
great flood of traflSc. 

"Of the importance of the Levant trade," 
said Mr. Pitt, (see Hansard's Par. Hut. vol. 
xxxvi., p. 59,) "much had formerly been saidj 
volumes had been written upon it, and even 
nations had gone to war to obtain it. The 
value of that trade, even in the periods to which 
he had alluded, had been much exaggerated ; 
but even supposing those statements to have 
been correct, they applied to times when the 
other great branches of our trade, to which we 
owe our present greatness and our naval 
superiority, did not exist: he alluded to the 
great increase of our manufactures — to our 

freat internal trade — to our commerce with 
reland— with the United States of America; 
it was these which formed the sinews of our 
strength, and, compared with which, the 
Levant trade was trifling." This was spoken 
in 1801 ; since which time, our trade with the 
United States has increased threefold; and, 
by the emancipation of South American co- 
lonies, another continent, of still greater 
magnitude, offers us a market which throws, 
by its superior advantages, those^of the Levant 
and Turkey into comparative insignificance, 
and adds proportionably to the force of the 
argument in the above quotation. Yet we have 
statesmen of our day, who seem to have scarcely 
recognised the existence of America ! 
f Two letters have since been published in 



believed to have been aimed at Russia 
in the Black Sea. Our naval force in 
the east was considerable previously ; 
but, taking only the increase into cal- 
culation, it will cost more than three 
times the amount of the current pro- 
fits of our trade with Turkey, whilst 
it can bestow no prospective benefits ; 
since, even if we possessed Constan- 
tinople ourselves, we should only be 
able to command its trade by selling, 
as at Gibraltar, cheaper than other 
people. Our nautical establishments 
devoted to the (pretended) guardian- 
ship of British commercial interests 
(for we can have no other description 
of interests a thousand miles off) in 
Turkey, are, the present year, costing 
the tax-payers of this country, upon 
the lowest computation, more than 
three times the amount of the annual 
profit of our trade with that country. 
Not content with this state of things, 
which leaves very little cHance of fu- 
ture gain, some writers and speakers 
would plunge us into a war with 
Russia, in defence of Turkey, for the 
purpose of protecting this commerce ; 
the result of which would inevitably 
be, as in former examples of wars un- 
dertaken to defend Spain or Portugal, 
that such an accumulation of expenses 

the Manchester Guardian^ May a8, which are 
written by Lord Durham, and addressed to 
Mr. Gisborne, the British consul at Peters- 
burgh, giving the most positive assurances 
that no interruption will take place in our 
friendly commercial relations with Russia. 
Will the navy be reduced? We may apply 
the lines of Gay, written upon standing armies, 
a century ago, to sailors : 

** Soldiers are perfect devils in their way — 
When once they're raised, they're deuced 
hard to lay." 
Apropos of soldiers. In 1831, during the 
progress of the Reform Bill, and when the 
country was upon the eve of a new election, in 
which, owing to the excitement of the people, 
tumults were justly to be dreaded, an augmen- 
tation of the army, to the extent of 7680 men, 
was voted by the Parliament. Mr. Wynn, the 
then War Secretary, declared that this Increase 
had no reference to Continental afi^airs. He 
should be rejoiced, he said, if the causes which 
led to this augmentation should cease, and 
enable the Government to reduce the esti- 
mates, before the end of three months. No 
reduction yet— 18^6 ! Where is Mr. Hume ? 
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would ensue, as to prevent the possi- 
bility of the future profit upon our ex- 
ports to the Ottoman empire even 
amounting to so much as should dis- 
charge the yearly interest of the debt 
contracted in its behalf. 

We had intended and were prepared 
to give a summary of the wars — their 
causes and commercial consequences—- 
in -which Great Britain has been, 
during the last century and a half, 
from time to time, engaged ; but we 
are admonished that our limited space 
will not allow us to follow out this 
design. It must suffice to offer, as 
the moral of the subject, that, al- 
though the conflicts in which this 
country has, during the last 150 years, 
involved itself, have, as Sir Henry 
Pamell* has justly remarked, in almost 
every instance, been undertaken in 
behalf of our commerce — yet, we 
hesitate not to declare that there is no 
instance recorded in which a favour- 
able tariff, or a beneficial commercial 
treaty, has been extorted from an .un- 
willing enemy at the point of the 
sword. On the contrary, every re- 
striction that embarrasses the trade of 
the whole world, all existing commer- 
cial jealousies between nations, the 
debts that oppress the coimtries of 
Europe, the incalculable waste owing 
to the misdirected labour and capital 
of commimities — these, and a thousand 
other evils, that are now actively 
thwarting and oppressing commerce, 
are all the consequences of wars ! 
How shall a profession which with- 
draws from productive industry the 
ablest of the human race, and teaches 
them, systematically, the best modes 
of destroying mankind — which awards 
honours only in proportion to the 
number of victims offered at its 
sanguinary altar — which overturns 
cities, ravages farms and vineyards, 
uproots forests, bums the ripened 
harvest — which, in a word, exists but 
in the absence of law, order, and 
security :— how can such a profession 

* " Financial Reform." 



be favourable to commerce, which 
increases only with the increase of 
human life— whose parent is agricul- 
ture, and which perishes or fiies at the 
approach of lawless rapine ? Besides, 
they who propose to influence, by 
force, the traffic of the world, forget 
that affairs of trade, like matters of 
conscience, change their very nature, 
if touched by the hand of violence : 
for as faith, if forced, would no longer 
be religion, but hypocrisy ; so com- 
merce becomes robbery, if coerced by 
warlike armaments.'*' If. then, war 
has. in past times, in no instance 
served the just interests of commerce, 
whilst it has been the sole cause of all 
its embarrassments ; if, for the future, 
when trade and manufactures are 
brought under the empire of " cheap- 
ness," it can still less protect, whilst 
its cost will yet more heavily oppress 
it ; and having seen that, if war could 
confer a golden harvest of gain upon 
us, instead of this unmixed catalogue 
of evils, it would still be not profit but 
plunder;— having demonstrated these 
truths, surely we may hope to be 
spared a repetition of the mockery 
offered to this commercial empire, at 
the hands of its government and legis* 
lature, in the proposal to protect our 
commerce, by an increase of the royal 
navy! On behalf of the trading 
world, an indissoluble alliance is pro- 
claimed with the cause of peace ; and, 
if the unnatural imion be again at- 
tempted, of that daughter of Peace, 
Commerce, whose path has ever been 
strewed with the choicest gifts of reU- 
gion, civilization, and the arts, with 
the demon of carnage, War, loaded 
with the maledictions of widows and 



* " To me it seems that neither the obtaining 
nor the retaining of any trade, however valu- 
able, is an object for which men may justly 
spill each other's blood; that the true and sure 
means of extending and securing commerce, 
is the goodness and cheapness of commodities ; 
and that the proHt of no trade can ever be 
equal to the expense of compelling it, and of 
holding it by fleets and armies.'*— ^tfn*/in*j 
letter to Lord Ho-vue, quoted in Hughe/ History qf 
England, vol, xv. p. 354, 
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orphans, reeking with the blood of 
thousands of millions* of victims, 
with feet fresh from the smoking ruins 
of cities, whose ears delight in the 
groans of the dying, and whose eyes 
love to gloat upon the dead :— if such 
an imholy union be hereafter pro- 
posed, as the humblest of the votaries 
of that commerce which is destined to 
regenerate and unite the whole world 
— we will forbid the bans ! 

It was our intention, had space 
permitted it, to have proved, from 
facts which we had prepared for the 
purpose, that no class or calling, of 
whatever rank in society, has ever 
derived substantial or permanent ad- 
vantage from war. The agriculturist, 
indeed, might be supposed to be in- 
terested in that state of things which 
yielded an augmentation of price for 
his produce ; and so he might, if hos- 
tilities were constant and eternal. 
But war is, at best, but a kind of 
intermittent fever ; and the cure or 
death of the patient must at some 
time follow. This simile may be 
justly applied to the condition oSf the 
farmer during the French wars, and 
subsequently ; at which former period, 
exposed to the effects of the bank 
restriction, of enormous loans, and of 
paper issues, the pulsation of prices 
sometimes alternated biennially, with 
dreadful consequences to the febrile 
sufferer, the agriculturist. What 
management or calculation, on the 
part of the farmer, could be proof 
against such fluctuations in the mar- 
kets—arising from continental battles, 
or the violence or wickedness of a 
powerful and corrupt government as 



* Burke, in his first production — A Vindi- 
cation (^ Natural Society — sums up his estimate 
of the loss of human life, by all the wars of 
past ages, at seventy times the population of 
the globe. It is not a little lamentable to 
reflect, that this great genius, among other 
inconsequential acts of his life, s[fterwards con- 
tributed, more than any other individual, to 
£aji tbeSstme of the French revolutionary wars, 
/o wbicb several miUiona more were added 
to his dismal summary of the victims of 
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we find when wheat, which, in 
averaged /2. los 3^ a-quarter, 1 
1800, reached £^, 13s yrf, and 
sold, in 1802, at ;f3. 75 5^ ; a si 
things which exposed the caj 
and the adventurer, the pruden 
and the gambler, to one commo 
of suffering and ruin ? The du 
to many, fatal peace, brought a 
of convalescence more intol 
than the excitement of war. 
more than twenty years of this 
species of suffering, the invalid i 
now scarcely cured; will he \ 
his wounds to be re-opened, 1 
that he may again undergo th 
same healing process ? But the 
majority of agriculturists, tl 
bourers, so far from derivinj 
advantages from it, suffered grie 
from the effects of that war wl: 
sometimes excused or palliat 
account of the pretended ben< 
conferred upon tlie " landed int< 
Whilst the prices of every cc 
dity of food and clothing were 
in consequence of the depreciai 
the currency, and other cause 
dental to the state of war, t 
bourers' earnings continued 
much the same. The consec 
was, that bread sometimes bee 
luxury, as is now the case in Ir 
too dear for the English hui 
man's resources ; that the crue 
tax interposed a barrier betwee 
and that necessary of life, whi( 
quently compelled him, whet 
viding his winter's stock of prov 
to exchange one half of his pig J 
means of curing the other ; thai 
beer rose to a price nearly a 
hibitory to the peasant's palate 5 
wine; and that, owing to th« 
cost of clothing, he possessed 
more change of habiliments thj 
Russian serf of the present day. 
greater proof can be requirec 
war prices conferred no blessing 
the husbandmeri, than is affor^ 
the fact, that the poor rates w< 
heaviest m Xiie a^icultural di: 
at a \inie vjYien. v«\ift,'a.t ^-a^ 
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highest market price ? In a word, at 
no period were the peasantry of this 
country enjojdng so great an amount 
of comforts as they possess at this 
time ; and the primary cause of which 
is, the twenty years* duration of 
peace. 

Had we space to ei ter upon the 
statistics of our trade and manufac- 
tures, it would be easily shewn, by 
an appeal to a comparison of the 
bankruptcies in times of peace and 
war; by reference to the past and 
present condition of our manufacturing 
districts, as exemplified in the relative 
amounts of poor-rate, crime, and tur- 
bulence among the working classes ; 
and in the comparative prosperity of 
the capitalists and employers— that 
these vital interests have no solid 
prosperity excepting in a time of peace. 
We feel that there is little necessity for 
enlarging upon this point : the manu- 
facturmg population do not require to 
be informed that they can derive no 
benefit from wars. So firmly are they 
convinced of the advantages of peace, 
that we venture to afl&rm, in the be- 
half of every thinking man of this the 
most important body in the kingdom, 
(in reference to our external and com- 
mercial policy), that they will not 
consent to a declaration of war, in 
defence of the trade of Turkey,* or 
for any other object, except to repel 
an act of aggression upon ourselves. 

A very small number of the ship- 
owners — men who are sufl&ciently old 
to be able to look back to the time 
when the British navy swept the seas 



* At a meeting of a literary society, of which 
the author is a member, the subject of dis- 
cussion lately was — " Would, or would not, the 
interests of the civilized world, and those of 
England in particular, be promoted by the 
conquest of Turkey by Russia ?'* Which, after 
an interesting debate, on the part of a body of 
as intelligent individuals as can be found in a 
town more deeply interested in the question 
than any in the kingdom, was decided ajffir' 
matively. The assumed possession was alone 
considered as aflfecting the interests of society. 
The morality of the aggression was not the 
question entertained, and, therefore, did not 
receive tfae saactioa of the society. 



of their rivals— entertain an indistinct 
kind of hope that hostilities would, by 
putting down competition, again re- 
store to them a monopoly of the ocean. 
This impression can only exist in 
minds ignorant altogether of the 
changes which have taken place in 
the world since the time when the 
celebrated Orders in Council were 
issued, thirty years ago. The United 
States, containing twice the population 
of that period, and the richest inhabi- 
tants in the world, with a mercantile 
marine second in magnitude only to 
our own, and with a government not 
only disburthened of debt, but incon- 
veniently loaded with surplus riches 
— the United States will never again 
submit, even for a day, to tyrannical 
mandates levelled against their com- 
merce at the hands . of a British 
cabinet. The first effects, then, of 
another European war, in which Eng- 
land shall become unwisely a party, 
must be, that America will profit at 
our expense, by grasping the carrying 
trade of Europe; and the conse- 
quences which would, in all proba- 
bility, ultimately follow, are, that the 
manufacturing and trading prosperity 
of this empire will pass into the hands 
of another people — the due reward of 
the peaceful wisdom of their govern- 
ment, and the just chastisement of the 
warlike policy of our own. 

We are, then, justified in the asser- 
tion that no class or calling of society 
can derive permanent benefit from 
war. Even the aristocracy, which, 
from holding all the ofl&ces of the State, 
profited exclusively by the honours 
and emoluments arising from past 
hostilities, would derive no advan- 
tages from future conflicts. The 
governing power is now wholly trans- 
ferred to the hands of the middling 
class; and, although time may be 
necessary to develope all the effects of 
this complete subversion of the former 
dominant influence, can any one for a 
moment doubt, that one of it-a ccstssK*- 
quences vi"\\\ \ife V.o ^v^k-av^^^ -assvciw^ 
that mote ii\inveiXO\xs\s\xN. ^o^h •axi^i5^'^^\.- 
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tative class, those substantial fruits of 
power, the civil and military patronage, 
which, under the self-same circum- 
stances, were previously enjoyed ex- 
clusively by the aristocracy? The 
electors of the British empire are 
much too numerous a body to possess 
interests distinct* from those of the 
rest of their coimtrymen ; and, as the 
nation at large can never derive ad- 
vantages from war, we regard the 
Reform Bill, which has virtually be- 
stowed upon the ten-pounders of this 
country the guardianship of the temple 
of Janus, to be our guarantee, for all 
future time, of the continuance of 
peace. 

Before concluding, let us, in a very 
few words, recur to the subject more 
immediately under consideration. It 
has been customary to regard the 
question of the preservation of Turkey, 
not as an affair admitting of contro- 
versy, but as one determined by the 
wisdom of our ancestors; and the 
answer given by Chatham, that " with 
those who contended we had no in- 
terest in preserving Turkey he would 
not argue," may probably be quoted 
to us. The last fifty years have, 
however, developed secrets for the 
guidandfe of our statesmen, which, 
had that great man lived to behold 
them, he would have profited by ; he, 
at least, would not view this matter 
through the spectacles of his grand- 
father, were he now presiding at the 
helm of the state, and surrounded by 
the glare of light which our past un- 
profitable wars, the present state of 
the trade of the colonies, and the pre- 
ponderating value of our commerce 
with free America,* throw around the 



* It will be apparent to any inquiring mind, 
which takes the trouble to investigate the 
subject, that our commerce with America is, at 
this time, alone sustaining the wealth and 
trade of these realms. Our colonies do not 
pay for the expenses of protecting and govern- 
ing them; leavino; out of the question the 
interest of the debt contracted in conquering 
them. Europe has been a still more unprofit- 
abJe customer. 



qi^iestion of going to war in defence of 
a nook of territory more than a thou- 
sand miles distant, and over which we 
neither possess nor pretend to have any 
control. That question must now be 
decided solely by reference to the 
interests of the people of this country 
at this present day, which we have 
proved are altogether on the side of 
peace and neutrality. Our inquiry is 
not as to the morality or injustice of 
the case — that is nc>t an affair between 
Russia and ourselves, but betwixt 
that people and the Great Ruler of 
all nations; and we are no more 
called upon, by any such considera- 
tions, to wrest the attribute of ven- 
geance from the Deity, and deal it 
forth upon the northern aggressor, 
than we are to preserve the peace and 
gpod behaviour of Mexico, or to chas- 
tise the wickedness of the Ashantees. 
It has been no part of our object to 
advocate the right of Russia to invade 
Turkey or any other state ; nor have 
we sought to impart too favourable a 
colouring to bur portraiture of the 
government or people of the former 
empire; but what nation can fail to 
stand out in a contrast of loveliness, 
when relieved by the dark and loath- 
some picture which the Ottoman terri- 
tory presents to the eye of the ob- 
server ? It ought not to be forgotten 
that Russian civilization (such as it is 
at this day) is a gain from the empire 
of barbarism ; that the population of 
that country, however low its condi- 
tion may now be, was, at no former 
period, so prosperous, enlightened, or 
happy, as now; and that its rapid 
increase in numbers is one of the 
surest proofs of a salutary govern- 
ment: whilst, on the other side, it 
must be remembered that Maho- 
metanism has sat, for nearly four cen- 
turies, as an incubus upon the fairest 
and most renowned regions of the 
earth ; and has, during all that period, 
paralyzed the intellectual and moral 
energies of the noblest portions of the 
human species ; under whose benumb- 
ing sway those countries which, in 
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former . ages, produced Solomon, 
Homer, Longinus, and Plato, have 
not given one poetic genius or man of 
learning to the world— beneath which 
t|ie arts have remained unstudied by 
the descendants of Phidias and Praxi- 
teles ; whilst labour has ceased where 
Alexandria, T5a-e, and Colchis, for- 
merly flourished, and the accumula- 
tion of wealth is unknown in the land 
where Croesus himself once eclipsed 
even the capitalists of the modem 
world * If we refei to the criterion 
afforded by the comparison of num- 
bers, we shall find, in the place of the 
overiflowing population which, in for- 
mer ages, poured out from these 
regions to colonize the rest of the 
world, nothing but deserted wastes 
and abandoned cities ; and the spec- 
tacle of the inhabitants of modem 
Turkey melting away, whilst history 
and the yet existing ruins of empires 
attest the richness and fertility of its 
soil, affords incontestable proof of the 
destructive and impoverishing charac- 
ter of the government of Constanti- 
nople. 

Our object, however, in vindicating 
Russia from the attacks of prejudice 
and ignorance, has not been to trans- 
fer the national hatred to Turkey, but 
to neutralise public feeling, by shew- 
ing that our only wise policy — nay, 
the only course consistent with the 
instinct of self-preservation— is to hold 
ourselves altogether independent of 
and aloof from the political relations 
of both these remote and compara- 
tively barbarous nations. England, 
with her insular territory, her consoli- 



* It is a saying of Montesquieu, that " God 
Almighty must have intended Spain and Tur- 
key as examples to shew to the world what the 
finest countries may become when inhabited 
by slaves." Yet these two nations are now 
the objects of British protection, and the source 
of considerable annual expenditure to the 
people of these realms; whilst the statu quo of 
Turkey seems to be the aim of our politicians. 
In speaking of the cost of our interference in 
Spain, we assume (safely enough) that the 
loan of arms by the British Government will 
not be repaid. 



dated and free institutions, and her 
civilized and artificial condition of 
society, ought not to be, and cannot 
be, dependent for safety or prosperity 
upon the conduct of Russia or Turkey ; 
and she will not, provided wisdom 
governs her counsels, enter into any 
engagements so obviously to the dis- 
advantage of her people, as to place I 
the peace and happiness of this em- 
pire at the mercy of the violence or ' 
wickedness of two despotic rulers over 
savage tribes more than a thousand 
miles distant from our shores. 

" While the Government of Eng- 
land takes ' peace ' for its motto, it is 
idle to think of supporting Turkey,"* 
says one of the most influential and 
active agitators in favour of the policy 
of going to war with Russia. In the • 
name of every artisan in the kingdom, 
to whom war would bring the tidings, 
once more, of suffering and despair ; 
in the behalf of the peasantry of these 
islands, to whom the first cannon 
would sound the knell of privation 
and death ; on the part of the capital- 
ists, merchants, manufacturers, and 
traders, who can reap no other fruits 
from hostilities but bankruptcy and 
ruin ; in a word, for the sake of the 
vital interests of these and all other 
classes of the community, we solemnly 
protest against Great Britain being 
plunged into war with Russia, or any 
other country, in defence of Turkey — 
a war which, whilst it would inflict 
disasters upon every portion of the 
community, could not bestow a per- 
manent benefit upon any class of it ; 
and one upon our success in which, 
no part of the civilized world would 
have cause to rejoice. Having the 
interests of dll orders of society to sup- 
port our argument in favour of peace, 
we need not dread war. These, and 
not the piques of diplomatists, the 
whims of crowned heads, the intrigues 
of ambassadresses, or schoolboy rhe- 
toric upon the balance of power, will 
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henceforth determine the foreign 
policy of our government. That 
policy will be based upon the bona fide 
principle (not Lord Palmerston's prin- 
ciple) of non-intervention in the political 
affairs of other nations ; and from the 
moment this maxim becomes the 
load-star by which our government 
shall steer the vessel of the state — 
from that moment the good old ship 
Britannia will float triumphantly in 
smooth and deep water, and the rocks, 
shoals, and hurricanes of foreign war 
are escaped for ever. 

If it be objected, that this selfish 
policy disregards the welfare and im- 
provement of other countries — which 
is, we cordially admit, the primary 
object of many of those who advocate 
a war with Russia, in defence of Tur- 
key, and for the restoration of Poland 
— we answer, that, so far as the ob- 
jects we have in view are concerned, 
we join hands with nearly every one of 
our opponents. Our desire is to see 
Poland happy, Turkey civilized, and 
Russia conscientious and free; it is 
still more our wish that these amelio- 
rations should be bestowed by the 
hands of Britain upon her less in- 
structed neighbours : so far the great 
majority of our opponents and our- 
selves are agreed ; — how to accomplish 
this beneficent purpose, is the ques- 
tion whereon we differ. They would 
resort to the old method of trying, as 
Washington Irving says, " to promote 
the good of their neighbours, and the 
peace and happiness of the world, by 
dint of the cudgel." Now, there is an 
unanswerable objection to this me- 
thod : experience is against it ; it has 
been tried for some thousands of 
years, and has always been found to 
fail. But, within our own time, a new 
light has appeared which has pene- 
trated our schools and families, and 
illuminated our prisons and lunatic 
asylums, and which promises soon to 
pervade all the institutions and rela- 
tions of sociaflife. We allude to that 
principle which, renouncing all ap- 
peals, through brute violence, to the 



mere instinct of fear, addresses itself 
to the nobler and far more powerful 
qualities of our intellectual and moral 
nature. This principle — ^which, from 
its very nature as a standard, tends to 
the exaltation of our species, has 
abolished the use of the rod, the fet- 
ters, the lash, and the strait waistcoat, 
and which, in a modified degree, has 
been extended even to the brute crea- 
tion, by substituting gentleness for 
severity in the management of horses* 
and the treatment of dogs — this prin- 
ciple we would substitute for the use 
of cannon and musketry, in attempt- 
ing to improve or instruct other com- 
munities. In a word, our opponents 
would " promote the good of their 
neighbours by dint of the cudgel :" 
we propose to arrive at the same end 
by means of our own national exam- 
ple. Their method, at least, cannot 
be right ; since it assumes that they 
are at all times competent to judge of 
what is good for others — which they 
are not : whilst, even if they were, it 
would be still equally wrong ; for they 
have not the jurisdiction over other 
states which authorizes them to do 
them even good by force of arms. If 
so, the United States and Switzerland 
might have been justified, during the 
prodigal reign of George IV., in mak- 
ing an economical crusade against 
England, for the purpose of " cudgel- 
ling " us out of our extravagance and 
into their frugality, which, no doubt, 
would have been doing good to a na- 
tion of debtors and spendthrifts ; in- 
stead of which, those countries perse- 
vered in their peaceful example. And 
we have seen the result : Swiss eco- 
nomy has enabled its people to outvie 
us in cheapness, and to teach us a 
lesson of frugal industry on our own 
fortress of Gibraltar. It is thus that 
the virtues of nations operate both by 
example and precept : and such is the 



* See the volume on The Horsey published by 
the Society for the Diffusion (^ Useful Knott^dfe, 
for the stress laid upon the superiority of mild 
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power and rank they confer, that 
vicious communities, like the depraved 
individual, are compelled to reform, 
or to lose their station in the scale of 
society. States will all turn moralists, 
in the end. in self-defence. 

Apply this principle to Russia, 
which, we will suppose, had conquered 
Turkey. Ten years, at least, of tur- 
bulence and bloodshed would elapse 
before its fierce Mahometan inhabit- 
ants submitted to their Christian in- 
vaders ; which period must be one of 
continued exhaustion to the nation. 
Suppose that, at the end of that time, 
those plundered possessions became 
tranquillized; and the government, 
which had been impoverished by in- 
I temal troubles, began to reflect and 
to look abroad for information as to 
the course of policy it should pursue. 
England, which had wisely remained 
at peace, pursuing its reforms and 
improvements, would, we have a right 
to assume, present a spectacle of pros- 
perity, wealth, and power, which in- 
variably reward a period of peace. 
Can there be a doubt that this example 
of the advantages to be derived from 
labour and improvement, over those 
accruing from bloodshed and rapine 
— presented in Ihe happiness of the 
peaceful, and the misery of the war- 
like nation — would determine the fu- 
ture career of Russia in favour of 
industry and commerce ? The mere 
instinct of self-love and self-preserva- 
tion must so decide. Had England, 
and all Europe, been plunged in war 
to prevent* Russia from effecting her 
conquest, there would have been no 
such example of the fruits and bless- 
ings of peace at the close of hostili- 
ties, as we have here supposed her to 
present. 

The influence which example has 
exerted over the conduct of nations — 
more potent and permanent than that 
of the " cudgel " — might form in itself 
the subject of a distinct and interest- 
ing inquiry. It should not be con- 
fined to the electric effects of state 
convuJsi£'iz5, which shock simultane- 



ously the firame of neighbouring em- 
pires. The tranquil and unostenta- 
tious educational reforms in Switzer- 
land, the temperance societies of 
America, and the railroads of Eng- 
land, exercise a sway as certain, how- 
ever gradual, over the imitativeness of 
the whole world, as the "glorious" 
three days of France, or the triumph 
of the Reform Bill. But. however 
interesting the topic, our space does 
not allow us to pursue it further. Yet. 
even whilst we write, a motion is 
making in the House of Commons for 
a committee to inquire into the mode 
in which the American government 
disposes of its waste lands ; a Swiss 
journal informed us, the other day. 
that, at a recent meeting of the Vorort 
of that country, a member called for 
a municipal reform measure, similar 
to the English Corporation Act ; and. 
in a Madrid journal, which is now 
before us, the writer recommends to 
the ministers of police a plan for 
numbering and lettering the watch- 
men of that metropolis, in imitation 
of the new police of London. Such 
is example, in a time of peace ! 

One word, at parting, between the 
author and the reader. This pam- 
phlet, advocating peace, economy, and 
a moral ascendancy over brute vio- 
lence, as well as deprecating national 
antipathies, has. as our excellent and 
public-spirited publisher will avouch, 
been written without the slightest 
view to notoriety or gain ; (what fame 
or emolument can accrue from the 
anonymous publication of an eight- 
penny work ?) and we therefore run 
no risk of invidious misconception, if. 
in taking leave of our readers, we do 
so, not with the usual bow of cere- 
mony, but after a fashion of our own. 
In a word, as trade and not author- 
ship is s)ur proper calling, they will, 
we hope, excuse our attempting to 
make a bargain with them before we 
part. And. first, for that very small 
portion of our friends -wVwq ^«r^ ^\^?^ \ 
, step out oi VVeiVC vj^cj \.Ck ^o %xs. ^o:/»5fv.- \^ 
1 able act. piovi^'t^ ^00^ ^sA ^>aS^s2«2oX 
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claims be established against them : 
they will compel us, then, to remind 
them that this petty production (which 
we frankly admit reveals nothing new) 
contains as much matter as might 
have been printed in a volume, and 
sold at above ten times its charge ; 
and, therefore, if those aforesaid cus- 
tomers approve the quality of the 
article, indifferent as it is, our terms 
of sale are, that they lend this pam- 
phlet to, at least, six of their acquain- 
tances for perusal. This is the 
amount of our demand ; and, as we 
are dealing with " good" men, we shall 
book the debt, with the certainty that 
it will be duly paid. 

But by far the larger portion of our 
readers will be of that class who, in 
the words of Sterne, do good " they 
know not why, and care not where- 
fore:" to them we say — "If, in the 
preceding pages you discover a sin- 
cere, however feeble attempt to pre- 
serve peace, and put down a gigantic 
national prejudice ; an honest though 



humble resistance to the false tenets 
of glory; an ardent but inadequate 
effort, by proving that war and vio- 
lence have no unison with the true 
interests of mankind, to emancipate 
our moral and intellectual nature from 
the domina^on of the mere animal 
propensity of combativeness ; if, in a 
word, you see sound views of com- 
merce, just principles of government, 
freedom, improvement, morality, jus- 
tice, and truth, anxiously, and yet all 
ineffectively advocated — then, and not 
otherwise, recommend this trifle to 
your friends, place it in the hands of 
the nearest newspaper editors, and 
bring it in every possible way before 
the eye of the public ; and do this, 
not for the sake of the author or the 
merit of his poor production, but that 
other and more competent writers 
may be encouraged to take up, with 
equal zeal and far greater ability, the 
same cause — which, we religiously be- 
lieve, is the cause of the best interests 
of humanity." 



AUTHORS NOTE. 



The circumstance of each of the preceding 
chapters having been stereotyped as soon as 
written, precludes the insertion of the follow- 
ing words as a note in another and more 
appropriate part of the pamphlet. 

The predominant feeling entertained with 
reference to Russia, and the one which has 
given birth to the other passions nourished 
towards her, is that of fear— /(?ar of the danger 
of an irruption of its people into western 
Europe, and the possibility of another destruc- 
tion of civilization at the hands of those 
semi-barbarous tribes, similar to that of an- 
cient Rome by their ancestors. But the Goths 
and Huns did not extinguish the power and 
greatness of the Romans : the latter sunk a 
prey, not to the force of external foes, but to 
their own internal vices and corruptions. 
Those northern nations which invaded that 
empire, and whom we stigmatize as barba- 
rians, were superior in the manly qualities of 
courage, fortitude, discipline and temperance, 
to the Roman people of their day. The Attilas 
and Alarics were equally superior to their con- 
temporaries, the descendants of the Caesars ; 
and they did not sweep with the besom of 
destruction that devoted land, until long after 
the '*dark, unrelenting Tiberius, the furious 
Caligula, the stupid Claudius, the profligate 
and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitcllius, and the 



timid inhuman Domitian" had, by extermi- 
nating every ancient family of the republic, and 
extirpating every virtue and every talent from 
the minds of the people, prepared the way for 
the terrible punishment inflicted upon them. 

Modern Europe bears no resemblance, in its 
moral condition, to that of ancient Rome, at 
the time we are alluding to. On the contrary, 
instead of a tendency towards degeneracy, 
there is a recuperative principle observable in 
the progress of reforms and improvements of 
the modern world, which, in its power of rege- 
neration, give ground for hope thaLt the present 
and future ages of refinement will escape 
those evils which grew up along^de the 
wealth and luxury of ancient states, and 
ultimately destroyed them. 

But the application of the power of che- 
mistry to the purposes of war furnishes the best 
safeguard against the future triumph of savage 
hordes over civilized communities. Gunpow- 
der has for ever set a barrier against the irrup- 
tion of barbarians into western Europe. War, 
without artillery and musketry, is no longer 
possible; and these cannot be procured by 
such people as form the great mass of the in- 
habitants of Russia. Such is the power 
which modern inventions in warfa^ confer 
upon axtnies of tnen« that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, tY\aX ^^ ^Q!\aL<s^TA ''Smie&axi sol- 
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diers, with their complement of field pieces, 
rockets and musketry, are more than a match 
for all the savage warridrs, who, with their 
rude weapons, at different epochs, ravaged 
the world, from the time of Xerxes, down to 
that of Tamarlane; whilst those countless 
myriads, without the aid of gunpowder, would 
be powerless against the smallest of the hun- 



dreds of fortified places that are now scattered 
over Europe. Henceforth, therefore, war is 
not merely an aflfiair of men, but of men, 
material, and money. 

For some remarks upon the possibility of 
another irruption of barbarians, see Gibbon's 
Rome, ch. 8. 



APPENDIX. 



EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS WRITERS, ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE CONDITION OF TURKEY. 



Indeed, it was impossible to conceive a 
more dismal scene of horror and desolation 
than the Turkish capital now presented. 
Every day some new atrocities were com- 
mitted, and the bodies of the victims were 
either hanging against the doors and walls, or 
Ijdng without their heads, weltering and tram- 
pled on, in the middle of the streets. At this 
season, flights of kites, vultures, and other un- 
clean birds of prey, return after their winter's 
migration ; and, as if attracted bv the scent 
of carcasses, were seen all day wheeling and 
hovering about, so as to cover the city like a 
canopy, wherever a body was exposed. By 
night, the equally numerous and ravenous 
dogs were heard about some headless body, 
with the most dismal bowlings, or snarling 
and fighting over some skull which they were 

fnawing and peeling. In fact, all that Byron 
as feigned of Corinth, or Bruce has described 
of Abyssinia, or you have elsewhere read 
that is barbarous, disgusting, and terrible in 
Eastern usages, was here realized. — A Resi- 
dence in Constantinople during the Greek and 
Turkish Revolutions. By the Rev, R. fralsh, 
LL,D, 



TURKISH DESOLATION. 

My way lay along the shores of the Helles- 
pont ; the weather had now become moderate, 
and the storm was succeeded by a balmy sun- 
shine. 1 cannot describe to you the exquisite 



beauty of the undulating downs which extend 
along the Asiatic side of this famous sea ; the 
greensward sloping down to the water's edge, 
intersected every mile by some sweet wooded 
valley, running up into the country at one ex- 
tremity, and terminating in the other by a 
romantic cove, over whose strand the lucid 
waves rippled. Here it was that the first pic- 
ture of Turkish desolation presented itself to 
me. While thos.e smiling prospects which a 
good Providence seems to have formed for the 
delight of man, invite him to fix his dwelling 
among them, all is desert and desolate as the 
prairies of the Missouri. In a journey of 
nearly fifteen miles along the coast, and for 
half the length of the Hellespont, 1 did not 
meet a single human habitation ; and this in 
the finest climate, the most fertile soil, and 
once the most populous country in the world. 
—fFalsh. 

A victory obtained at Patras was certified to 
the Sultan by the very intelligible gazette of a 
waggon loaded with the ears and noses of the 
slain, which were exposed in a heap, to gratify 
the feelings of pious Mussulmans. Dr. Walsh 
went to see this ghastly exhibition, which he 
thus describes in his Residence in Constanti- 
nople: — " Here I found, indeed, that the Turks 
did actually take human features as the In- 
dians take scalps, and the troigluti.?* c/L «!is.<&.. 
lips, a^vd tvo%es, v« et^ xvo ^Oaotv. K\. ^"a^icv %^ftkR. 
o! t\\e cate vi «^ \:«o v^\^'8.,\'^t ^\is.^^\v&.'i':.^e«^^> 
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The ears were generally perforated and hang- 
ing on strings. The noses had one lip and a 
part of the forehead attached to them ; the 
chins had the other, with generally a long 
beard ; sometimes the face was cut off 
whole, and all the features remained toge- 
ther; sometimes it was divided into scraps, 
in all forms of mutilation. It was through 
these goodly monuments of human glory the 
Sultan and all his train passed every day, and, 
no doubt, were highly gratified by the ghastly 
aspects they presented ; for here they were to 
remain till they were trampled into the mire of 
the street. Wherever the heaps were partly 
trodden down, the Turks passed over them with 
perfect indifference. The features, growing soft 
by putridity, continually attached themselves 
to their feet, and frequently a man went off 
with a lip or a chin sticking to his slippers, 
which were fringed with human beard, as if 
they were lined with fur. This display I again 
saw by accident on another occasion ; and 
when you hear of sacks of ears sent to Con- 
stantinople, you may be assured it is a reality, 
and not a figure of speech. But you are not 
to suppose they are always cut from the heads 
of enemies, and on the particular occasion 
they are sent to commemorate. The number 
of Greeks killed at Patras did not exceed per- 
haps one hundred ; but noses, ears, and lips, 
were cut indiscriminately from every skull 
they could find, to swell the amount." 



GEOGRAPHY AND THE USE OF THE GLOBES. 

Lord Strangford sent the Porte a valuable 
present. He had brought with him a pair of 
very large globes from England ; and as the 
Turks had latterly shewn some disposition to 
learn languages, he thought it would be a 
good opportunity to teach them something 
else ; and he determined to send them over to 
the Porte, and asked me to go with them and 
explain their object. . . . This important 
present was brought over with becoming re- 
spect. A Chorcash went first with his baton 
of office ; then followed two Janissaries, like 
Atlases, bearing worlds upon their shoulders ; 
then myself, attended by our principal drago- 
man in full costume ; and, finally, a train of 
Janissaries and attendants. When arrived at 
the Porte, we were introduced to the Reis 
Effendi, or Minister for Foreign Affairs, who 
with other ministers, were waiting for us. 
When I had the globes put together on their 
frames, thev came round us with great inte- 
rest; and the Reis Effendi, who thought, ex 
(nfficio, he ought to know something of geo- 
graphy, put on his spectacles, and began to 
examine them. The first thing that struck 
them was the compass in the stand. When 
they observed the needle always kept the same 
position, they expressed great surprise, and 
thought it was done by some interior mechan- 
ism. It was midday, and the shadow of the 
frame of the window was on the floor. I endea- 
roured to explain to them that the needle was 
aJwa^v found nearly in that direction, pointing 



to the north : I could only make them nnder- 
stand that it always turned towards the sun I 
The Reis Effendi then asked me to shew him 
England. When I pointed out the small compa- 
rative spot on the great globe, he turned to 
the rest, and said, " Keetchuk," little ; and 
they repeated all round, •* Keetchuk," in van-. 
ous tones of contempt. But when I shewed 
them the dependencies of the empire, and par- 
ticularly the respectable size of India, they 
said, " Beeyuk," with some marks of respect. 
I also took occasion to shew them the only 
mode of coming from thence to Constanti- 
nople by sea, and that a ship could not sail 
with a cargo of coffee from Mocha across the 
isthmus of Suez. The new appointed drago- 
man of the Porte, who had been a Jew, and 
was imbued with a slighter tincture of infor- 
mation, was present : so, after explaining to 
him as much as I could make him comprehend, 
I left to him the task of further instructing the 
mmisters in this new science. Indeed it ap- 
peared to me as if none of them had ever seen 
an artificial globe before, or even a mariner's 
compass. — f^aUh's Constantinople. 

It has been often remarked, that the Turks 
are rather encamped than settled in Europe. 
Far from improving the countries they govern, 
they scathe everything that comes within their 
reach ; they destroy monum«its, but build 
none ; and when, at length, they are driven 
out by the chances of war or revolution, the 
only traces they leave of their sway are to be 
found in the desolation with which they every- 
where encompass themselves. They may be 
compared to a flight of locusts, eating up and 
destroying whatever they alight upon ; confer- 
ring no benefits in return ; and, at last, when 
swept from the face of the earth by some 
kindly blast, only remembered from the havoc 
thev have committed. — Encyclopadia Britan- 
nica, netu edition, vol. iv., p. 129, — jirt. Athens. 

The barbarous anarchic despotism of Tur- 
key, where the finest countries in the most 
genial climates in the world are wasted by 
peace more than any countries have been 
worried by war; where arts are unknown, 
where manufactures languish, where science is 
extinguished, where agriculture decays, where 
the human race itself melts away and perishes 
under the eye of the observer. — Burke. 

The following is extracted from a work pub- 
lished in America, under the title of Letters 
from Constantinople and its Envirwu by an Anu* 
rican: and attributed to the pen of Commo- 
dore Porter, the United States' ChargS d^Affiiiret 
at the Sublime Porte : — At length we disco- 
vered, about two miles to the left of our road, 
a Turkish village, which may always be 
known by the cypress trees and the burying 
ground; and, soon after this, an Armenian 
village, which may be known by the neat cul- 
tivation, the fine shady trees, the mill-race, 
and an air of primitive patriarchal sort of 
comfort which seems to be thrown over it. 
You can, once in a while, see, at a distance, 
something like a petticoat moving about j and 
here are uetds oi caxxlb^t^otilA qH tSbtno^, ^pats. 
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&c. But none of these are visible on your 
approach to a Turkish town, where all is still 
and gloomy. Shopkeepers you will find sit- 
ting cross-legged, waiting for their customers, 
too lazy and indolent to rise, for the purpose 
of taking down an article for inspection, it is 
a truth that I have never seen a Turk buy 
anything since I have been in the country. 
They are absolutely too indolent to buy. 
Neither have I ever seen a Turk work, if 
there is a possibility of his being idle. I have 
never seen one stand, if there is a possibility 
of his being seated. A blacksmith sits cross- 
legged at his anvil, and seats himself when he 
shoes a horse. A carpenter seats himself 
when he saws, bores holes, or drives a nail, 
planes, dubs with his small adze, or chops 
with his hatchet, (I believe I have named all 
his tools), if it be possible to do so without 
standing. 

Nothing can be more gloomy than the ap- 
pearance of things on entering a Turkish 
village. It is as quiet as the grave; the 
streets are narrow; the doors all shut and 
locked ; the windows all latticed ; not a human 
being to be seen in the filthy streets. A growl- 
ing half-starved dog, or a bitch with her hope- 
ful progeny, which depend for their subsistence 
on some depository of tilth — is all you meet 
with of animated nature. You proceed 
through the inhospitable outskirts, despairing 
of meeting wherewith to satisfy the calls of 
nature, or a place of shelter, when you at 
length arrive at perhaps half a dozen filthv 
little shops of six feet square, in each of which 
you discover a solitary, squatting, silent, 
smoking Turk. He may glance his eyes at 
you, but will not turn his nead : that would 
be too much trouble. Now, investigate the 
contents of these shops, and you will find as 
follows: — five, or, perhaps, six girths, for 
pack-horses, made of goats' hair; half a dozen 
halters for horses; fifteen or twenty pounds 
of rancid Russian butter; a small box, con- 
taining from one to two pounds of salt, and 
half a pound of ground pepper. A few bars 
of curd cheese, looking very like Marseilles 
soap; not much better in taste, and not so 
good for digestion. One quart of black salt 
olives ; half a pound of sewing twine, cut 
into needlefuls ; one clothes line ; half a dozen 
loaves of brown bread; and two bunches of 
onions, with a string of garlick. Nine times 
out of ten, you will find this to be the stock in 
trade of a Turkish village shopkeeper : and, 
over this, in his pitiful box, will he sit and 
smoke, day after day, without seeing a pur- 
chaser, or apparently caring whether one 
comes or not. If one calls and asks if he has 
any particular article, his answer is, simply, 
without raising his eyes, "Yoke." (No.) 
** Can you inform me where I may procure the 



article ?** '* Yoke." It is of no use to try to 
get anything more out of him. He is as silent 
as the grave. If he has the article asked for, 
he hands it to you, and names the price. 
When the money is laid on the counter, he 
merely brushes it with his hand through the 
hole in the till, and then relapses into his 
former apathy . No compliments, no *' thanks 
for favours received, no call again if you 
please." Not the slightest emotion can be 
discovered. He never raises his eyes to see 
who his customer is or was ; he sees nothing 
but the article sold, and the money ; and he 
would disdain to spend a breath, or perform 
an action that was not indispensable to the 
conclusion of the bargain. . . . Give a 
Turk a mat to sleep on, a pipe, and a cup of 
coflFee, and you give him the sum total of all 
earthly enjoyments. 

The magnificent plain of Nice burst on our 
view. I have often dwelt with pleasure on the 
recollection of my agreeable surprise, when 
descending the mountains at a place (I think) 
called the vent of Cordova, the lovely view of 
the valley of Mexico hrst presented itself to 
my astonished sight. No one, I will venture 
to say, who has travelled from Vera Cruz to , 
Mexico, but recollects the spot I have reference 
to, and felt as I have felt. Let him recall to 
his mind the splendour of that scene, and he 
may then imagine the plain of Nice, in all its 
fertility and beauty ; not, indeed, so extensive, 
but more studdecl with trees, and equally so 
with villages, and presenting a picture to the 
eye and Uie imagination not to be surpassed. 
But, after a painful descent from our lofty emi- 
nence, by a very steep road, we found that, 
like the plain of Mexico, it was distance that 
gave to the scenery its principal enchantment. 
. . . Like Mexico, everything is beautiful 
in the distance, but nothing will bear exami- 
nation. View the scene closely, and the 
charm vanishes. The large and fertile fields 
are miles from any human habitation ; and, 
if a solitary being or two happen to be labour- 
ing near, you find them covered with rags 
and vermin. The shepherd, with his nume- 
rous flocks and herds, is a half -starved miser- 
able wretch, covered with filthy sheep-skins, 
and disgusting to look at. His food, a dry 
crust, with perhaps an onion. Enter the vil- 
lages, the streets are almost impassable from 
filth, and you meet only a ragged, dirty, 
squalid population of beggars. The noble 
fields and vineyards are the property of some 
hungry and rapacious lord, whose interests 
are confided to a cruel, hard-hearted, and 
rapacious aga. The few in power, revelling 
in affluence and splendour, have reduced the 
mass of the people to a degree of misery 
which appears insupportable. This is Turkey. 
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already enonnous powers, by every new pacta 
conventa.* .... At first it was 
expected that the election would be made by 
deputies only ; but, on the motion of a leading 
palatine, that, as all nobles were equal in the 
eve of the law, so all ought to concur in the 
choice of a ruler, it was carried by acclamation 
that the assembly should consist of the whole 
body of the equestrian order — of all at least 
who were disposed to attend. This was another 
fatal innovation ; a diet of two or three hundred 
members, exclusive of the senators, might 
possibly be managed ; but what authority 
could control 100,000 ? — ^Pp. 148 — 149. 

This feeble prince soon sighed for the banks 
of the Seine : amidst the ferocious people 
whose authoritv he was constrained to recog- 
nize, and who despised him for his imbecility, 
he had no hope of enjoyment .... The 
truth is, no criminal ever longed to flee frotn 
his fetters so heartily as Henry from his 

imperious subjects His fligl-t was 

soon made known A pursuit was 

ordered ; but Henry was already on the lands 
of the Empire, before he was overtaken by the 
grand chamberlain : to whom he presented a 
ring and continued his journey. — P. 157. 

Stephen'. 1575 — 1586. 

After the deposition of Henry, no less than 
five foreign and two native princes were pro- 
posed as candidates for the crown. 

During the struggle of Stephen with his 
rebellious subjects, the Muscovites had laid 
waste Livonia. To punish their audacity, and 
wrest from their grasp the conquests they had 
made during the reign of his immediate pre- 
decessor, was now his object. War, however, 
was more easily declared than made ; the 
treasury was empty, and the nobles refused to 
replenish it. Of them it might truly be said, 
that, while they eagerly concurred in any 
burdens laid on the other orders of the state — 
on the clergy and the burghers — those burdens 
they would not so much as touch with one of 

their fingers The Polish nobles 

were less alive to the glory of their country, 
than to the preservation of their monstrous 
privileges, which they apprehended might be 
endangered under so vigilant and able a ruler. 
. . . . However signal the services which 
this great prince rendered to the republic, he 
could not escape the common lot of his pie- 
decessors — the jealousy, the opposition, and 
the hatred of a licentious nobility ; nor could 
he easily quell the tumults which arose among 
them. — Pp. 158, 160, 161, 16^. 

SiGisMUND III. 1^86 — 1632. 

As usual, the interregnum afforded ample 
opportunity for the gratitication of individual 



* Pacta con-venta meant a fresh bargain which 
was .made by the nobles at every succeeding 
election of a king, and by which their own 
powers and privileges were constantly aug- 
mented. 



revenge, and of the worst passions of our 
nature. The feud between Zborowskis and 
Zamoyskis was more deadly than ever. Both 
factions appeared in the field of election, with 
numerous bodies of armed adherents. The 
former amounted to 10,000; the latter were 
less strong in number, but more select. — P. 167. 
. . . . His reign was, as might be expected 
from his character, disastrous. The loss of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, of a portion of 
Livonia, and, perhaps still more, of the Swedish 
crown for himself, and the Muscovite for his 
son, embittered his declining years. Even the 
victories which shed so bright a lustre over his 
kingdom, were but too dearly purchased by the 
blood and treasure expended. The internal 
state of Poland, during this period, is still 
worse. It exhibits little more than his con- 
tentions with his nobles, or with his Protestant 
subjects J and the oppression of the peasants, 
by their avaricious, tyrannical, and insulting 
masters — an oppression which he had the 
humanity to pity, but not the vigour to 
alleviate. — P. 178. 

Uladislas VII. (Vasa.) 1633— 1648. 

But all the glories of this reign, all the 
advantages it procured to the republic, were 
fatally counterbalanced by the haughty and 
inhuman policy of the nobles towards the 
Cossacks. In the central provinces of the 
republic, their unbounded power was con- 
siderably restrained in its exercise, by their 
habitual residence among their serfs ; but the 
distant possessions of the Ukraine never saw 
the face of their rapacious landlords, but were 
abandoned to Jews, the most unpopular and 

hateful of stewards Obtaining no 

redress from the diet — the members of which, 
however jealous of their own liberties, would 
allow none to the people— they had laid their 
complaints before the throne of the late mo- 
narch, Sigismund III. With every disposition, 
that monarch was utterly powerless to relieve 
them : Uladislas was equally well-intentioned, 
and equally unable to satisfy them. On one 
occasion, the latter prince is said to have 
replied to the deputies from these sons of the 
wilderness — " Have you no sabres ?" Whether 
such a reply was given them or not, both 
sabres and lances were speedily in requisition. 
Their first efforts were unsuccessful. This 
failure rather enraged than discouraged them; 
and their exasperation was increased by the 
annihilation of their religious hierarchy, of their 
civil privileges, of their territorial revenues, and 
by their degradation to the rank of serfs — ^all 
which iniquities were done by the diet of 
nobles 1638. Nay, a resolution was taken, at 
the same time, to extirpate both their faith and 
themselves, if they shewed any disposition to 
escape the bondage doomed them. Again they 
armed, and, by their combination, so 1 m posed on 
the troops sent to subdue them, that a promise 
was made them of restoring the privileges which 
had been so wickedly at\d so vsN?;iQ,Vj«si\s.-s;:^ \ 

was tvot\tvVevv^teLXo\it\vv\«\^V,^'^'^^'^'^^^- 
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entered on no foreign war, his reign was the 
most disastrous in her annals. While the 
Muscovite and Prussian armies traversed her 
plains at pleasure, and extorted whatever they 
pleased; while one faction openly opposed 
another, not merely in the diet but on the field ; 
-while everv national assembly was immediately 
dissolved by the veto, the laws could not be 
expected to exercise much authority. They 
were, in fact, utterly disregarded ; the tribunals 
were divided, or forcibly overturned, and brute 
force prevailed on every side. The miserable 
peasants vainly sought the protection of their 
lords, who were either powerless or indifferent 
to their complaints. While thousands expired 
of hunger, a far greater number sought to 
relieve their necessities by open depredations. 
Bands of robbers, less formidable onlv than 
the kindred masses congregated unaer the 
name of soldiers, infested the country in every 
direction. Famine aided the devastations of 
both ; the population, no less than the wealth 
of the kingdom, decreased with frightful 
rapidity. — P. 23a. 

Stanislas Augustus. 1763 — 1795. 

During the few following years, Poland 
presented the spectacle of a country exhausted 
alike by its own dissensions and the arms of 
its enemies. The calm was unusual, and 



would have been a blessing could any salutary 
laws have been adopted by the diets. Many 
such, indeed, were proposed, the most signal of 
which was the emancipation of the serfs ; but 
the very proposition was received with such 
mdignation by the selfish nobles, that Russian 
gold was not wanted to defeat the other 
measures with which it was accompanied — 
the suppression of the veto, and the establisli- 
ment of an hereditary monarchy. — P. 243. 
. . . . The republic was thus erased from 
the list of nations after an existence of near 
ten centuries. That a country without govern- 
ment (for Poland had none, properly so called, 
after the extinction of the Jagellos, 1573), 
without finances, without army, and depending 
for its existence, year after year, on tumultuous 
levies, ill-disciplined, ill-armed, and worse paid, 
should have so long preserved its independence, 
in defiance, too, of the powerful nations 
around, and with a great portion of its own 
inhabitants, whom ages of tyranny had ex- 
asperated, hostile to its success — is the most 
astonishing fact in all history. What valour 
must that nave been, which could enable one 
hundred thousand men to trample on a whole 
nation naturally prone to revolt, and bid 
defiance to Europe and Asia — to Christian and 
Mussulman, both ever ready to invade the 
republic ! — P. 256. 
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"The passions were excited; democratic ambition was awakened; the 
" desire of power under the name of Reform was rapidly gaining ground 
" among the middle ranks, and the institutions of the country were threatened 
" with an overthrow as violent as that which had recently taken place in the 
" French monarchy. In these circumstances, the only mode of checking the 
" evil was by engaging in a foreign contest, by drawing off the ardent spirits 
" into active service, and, in lieu of the modern desire for innt)vation, rousing 
•' the ancient gallantry of the British nation." — Alison, vol. iv. p. 7. 



NOTE. 



Mr. Cobden wrote his pamphlet on 
Russia mainly to combat the alarm 
which the supposed policy of that un- 
wieldy empire had excited. It was 
therefore only natural, that, when in 
1852-3, the public mind was filled with 
apprehensions of a French invasion, 
Mr. Cobden should thoroughly ex- 
amine the grounds of the panic, and 
seek to recall the nation to a sense 
both of what was due to its own 
dignity and of the misery which could 
not fail to be provoked by the revival 
of the ancient distrust and enmity 
between the two countries. The 
series of admirable speeches which he 
delivered at this time will long live 
in the memory of his countrymen. 
Mr. Cobden saw a considerable ana- 
logy between the epoch of 1793 and 
that of 1853 ; for in both the same 
influences were at work to stimulate 
the fears of the people, and in both 
our nearest neighbour was the object 
of attack. The death of the Duke of 
Wellington, as well as the elevation 
of Louis Napoleon to supreme power, 
contributed to re-awaken the old sen- 



timent of hostility towards France; 
and therefore, taking a typical sermon 
on the Iron Duke's death as, to some 
extent, the text of his pamphlet, Mr. 
Cobden proceeded to deduce from the 
authentic history of a former period 
the lessons which it taught, and to 
show that whatever might have been 
the traditions of statesmen, the true 
interests of both nations were based 
upon mutual friendship and good will. 

This pamphlet excited the attention 
not only of England, but of the civi- 
lized world, and gave birth to eager 
discussions in every European and 
American journal. It was published, 
in extenso, in the columns of the 
"Times" and of the "Manchester 
Examiner." Some fifty thousand 
copies of a cheap edition were cir- 
culated by the Peace Congress Com- 
mittee alone. It passed through 
many editions ; and its readers must 
have numbered hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

The preface which. M.^, C^^^^?c^ 
wrote ioT \Yve \^^\. ^$L\<v^\v, K's. -^^-^"^^ 



PREFACE. 



The storm of adverse criticism, 
with which the first appearance of 
this pamphlet was assailed from cer- 
tain quarters, did not surprise me. 
My censors had joined in the cry of 
" a French invasion," and my argu- 
ment would therefore only prove suc- 
cessful in proportion as it impugned 
their judgment. Unless I could be 
shown to be wrong, they could not 
possibly be right. When the accuser 
is arraigned before the accused, it is 
not difficult to foresee what the judg- 
ment will be. — Time can alone arbi- 
trate between me and my opponents ; 
but even they must admit that the 
three months which have elapsed 
since I penned these pages have not 
diminished my chances of a favour- 
able award. — 

I have endeavoured with all humility 
to profit by the strictures so liberally 
bestowed on the historical part of my 
argument, by correcting any errors 
into which I might have inadvertently 
fallen. But I am bound to state that 
I have not found an excuse for altering 
a fact, or for adding or withdrawing a 
single line. I have been charged with 
an anachronism in having designated 
the hostilities which terminated in 
1815 as "the war of 1793." I must 
confess that I have regarded this ob- 
jection as something very like a com- 
pliment, in so far at least as it may 
without presumption be accepted in 



proof of the difficulties in the way of 
hostile criticism ; — for who is ignorant 
that Napoleon, the genius of that 
epoch, was brought forth and educated 
by us, — that he, until then an obscure 
youth, placed his foot upon the first 
step of the ladder of fame when he 
drove our forces from Toulon in 1793, 
and that it was in overcoming the 
coalitions created by British energy, 
and subsidized with English gold, that 
he found occasions for the display of 
his almost superhuman powers ? 

It is true that there were brief sus- 
pensions of hostilities at the peace, or, 
more properly speaking, the truce of 
Amiens, arid during Bonaparte's short 
sojourn at Elba ; but even if it were 
clear that Napoleon's ambition put an 
end to the peace, it would prove 
nothing but that he had by the ordi- 
nary workings of the moral law been 
in the mean time raised into a retri- 
butive agent for the chastisement of 
those who were the authors of the 
original war. I am bound however to 
add that, if we examine the circum- 
stances which led to the renewal of 
hostilities, after the short intervals of 
peace, we shall find that our govern- 
ment showed quite as great readiness 
for war in 1803 and 1815, as they had 
done in 1793. 

R. C. 

March 22nd, 1853. 



LETTER I. 



MR. COBDEN TO THE REVEREND 



December, 1852. 
My dear 3ir. 

Accept my thanks for your 
kindness in forwarding me a copy of 
your Sermon upon the death of the 
Duke of Wellington. I am glad to 
observe, that like nearly all the com- 
mentators upon the achievements of 
the great warrior, you think it neces- 
sary to assume the fact that the war 
of the French Revolution was on our 
side defensive in its origin, and had 
for its object the vindication of the 
rights and liberties of mankind. A word 
or two upon that question by and by. 
But let us at least rejoice, that, thanks 
to the progress of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, we have so far improved upon 
the age of Froissart, as no longer to 
lavish our admiration upon warriors, 
regardless of the cause to which they 
may devote themselves. It is not 
enough now that a soldier possesses 
that courage which Gibbon designates 
" the cheapest and most common 
quality of human nature," and which 
a still greater* authority has declared 
to be the attribute of all men, he 
must be morally right, or he fights 
without our sympathy — he must pre- 
sent better title-deeds than the record 
of his exploits, written in blood with 
the point of the sword, before he can 
lay claim to our reverence or admira- 
tion. This, at least, is the doctrine 
now professed ; and the profession of 
such a faith, even if our works do not 
quite correspond, is an act of homage 
to an advanced civilization. ' 



* " I believe every man is brave." — Duke of 
Wellington, House of Lords, June 15, 185a. 



The Sermon with which you have 
favoured me, and which is, I presume, 
but one of many thousands written in 
the same spirit, takes still higher 
ground ; it looks forward to the time 
when the religion of Christ shall have 
so far prevailed over the wickedness 
of this world, that men will "beat 
their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks ; na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more." In the mean time, it 
condemns all war, excepting that 
which is strictly defensive, and waged 
in behalf of the dearest interests of 
humanity; it professes no sympathy 
for warriors, no admiration for the 
profession of arms, and sees less 
glory in the achievements of the most 
successful soldier than in the calm 
endurance of the Christian martyr, or 
the heroism of him who first ventures 
alone and unarmed as the ambassador 
of Jesus Christ among the heathen. 
" But," says the sermon, "an occasion 
may undoubtedly arise when a resort 
to arms is necessary to rescue the na- 
tions of Europe from a tyrant who 
has trodden their liberties under foot. 
At such times God has never failed to 
raise up an instrument to accomplish 
the good work : such an occasion un- 
doubtedly was the usurpation of Na- 
poleon, and his deadly hostility to 
this country, and such an iiistrument 
was the Duke of Wellington." 

It is impossible to deny that the 
last extract gives expression to the 
opinion of the majority of thft i^cs^^\& 
ot this coutlVt^, — at -aN. "SKa&v \si "a. 
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BELIEF CONCERNING THE LAST FRENCH WAR. 



upon such matters, — as to the origin 
of the last war. 

If we were discussing the wars of 
the Heptarchy, the question would 
not, as Milton has truly observed, 
deserve more consideration at our 
hands than a battle of kites and 
crows. But the impression that exists 
in the public mind respecting the 
origin and history of the last French 
war may affect the question of peace 
or war for the future: — it is already 
giving a character to our policy to- 
wards the government and people of 
France. There is a prevalent and 
active belief among us that that war 
arose from an unprovoked and unjust 
attack made upon us ; that we were 
desirous of peace, but were forced 
into hostilities ; that in spite of our 
pacific intentions, our shores were 
menaced with a French invasion ; and 
that such having been our fate, in 
spite of all our efforts to avoid a rup- 
ture, what so natural as to expect a 
like treatment from the same quarter 
in future ? and, as a rational deduc- 
tion from these premises, we call for 
an increase of our " national de- 
fences." 

Now, so far is this from being a true 
statement of the case, it is, I regret to 
say, the very opposite of the truth. I 
do not hesitate to affirm that nothing 
was ever more conclusively proved by 
evidence in a court of law than the 
fact, resting upon historical docu- 
ments, and official acts, that England 
was the aggressor in the last French 
war. It is not enough .to say that 
France did not provoke hostilities. 
She all but went down on her knees 
(if I may apply such a phrase to a 
nation) to avert a rupture with this 
country. Take one broad fact in 
illustration of the conduct of the two 
coimtries. On the news of the in- 
surrection in Paris, on the loth of 
August, 1792, reaching this country, 
our ambassador was immediately re- 
called; not on the ground that any 
insult or slight had been offered to 
Moj, but on the plea, as stated in the 



instructions transmitted to him by the 
foreign minister, a copy of which was 
presented to ParUament, that the King 
of France having been deprived of 
his authority, the credentials under 
which our ambassador had hitherto 
acted were no longer available ; and 
at the same tiyie we gave the French 
ambassador at London notice that he 
would no longer be officially recog- 
nized by our government, but could 
remain in England only in a private 
capacity. How far the judgment of 
the present age sanctions the course 
our government pursued on that occa- 
sion may be known by comparing our 
conduct then with the policy we 
adopted in 1848, when our ambassa- 
dor at Paris found no difficulty, after 
the flight of Louis Philippe, in pro- 
curing fresh credentials to the French 
Republic, and remaining at his post 
during 'all the successive changes of 
rulers, and when our own government 
hastened to receive the ambassador of 
France although he was no longer 
accredited from a crowned head. 

But France being in 1792 already 
involved in a war with Austria and 
Prussia, whose armies were marching 
upon her frontiers, and menaced at the 
same time by Russia, Sweden, Spain, 
and Sardinia, being in fact assailed 
openly or covertly by all the despotic 
powers of the Continent, nothing was 
so much to be dreaded by her as a 
maritime war with England, for which 
owing to the neglected state of her 
navy she was wholly imprepared.* By 
the Treaty of 1786, which then regu- 
lated the intercourse of the two 
countries, it was stipulated that the 
recalling or sending away their respec- 
tive ambassadors or ministers should 
be deemed to be equivalent to a decla- 
ration of war between the two coim- 
tries. Instead of seizing the oppor- 
tunity of a rupture afforded by the 
conduct of England, the French go- 
vernment redoubled their efforts to 



* EnglaxidVvad, vwi^qa, 1^3 ships of the line; 
and¥taxxce,S6.— James* lla«ua\ Huior). 
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maintain peace. Their ambassador 
remained in London from August till 
January following, in his private capa- 
city, holding frequent correspondence 
with our foreign minister, Lx)rd Gren- 
ville, submitting to any condition 
however humiliating, in order to pro- 
cure a hearing, and not even resenting 
the indignity of having had two of his 
letters returned to him, one of them 
through the medium of a clerk in the 
Foreign office. At length upon the 
receipt of the intelligence of the exe- 
cution of Lx)uis XVIth, the French 
Ambassador received on the 24th 
January, 1793, from Lx)rd Grenville, 
an order of the Privy Coimcil peremp- 
torily requiring him to leave the king- 
dom in eight days. 

The sole ground alleged by the 
British Government for this step was 
the execution of the French King. 
England* which had 140 years before 
been the first to set the example to 
Europe of decapitating a monarch, 
England which, as is observed by 
Msidame de Stael, has dethroned, 
banished, and executed more kings 
than all the rest of Europe, was 
suddenly seized with so great a horror 
for regicides, as to be unable to tole- 
rate the presence of the French am- 
bassador ! 

The war which followed is said by 
the sermon before me to have been in 
|- defence of the liberties of Europe. 
Where are they! Circumspice ! — I 
can only say that I have sought for 
them from Cadiz to Moscow without 
having been so fortunate as to find 
them. When shall we be proof against 
the transparent appeal to our vanity 
involved in the " liberties-of-Europe " 



* The Marquis of Lansdowne, speaking of 
the probable execution of the King of France, 
said, " Such a King was not a tit object for 
punishment, and to screen him from it every 
nation ought to interpose its good offices ; but 
England, above all, was bound ■ to do so, 
because he had reason to believe that what 
had encouraged the French to bring him to 
trial was the precedent established by England 
in the unfortunate and disgraceful case of 
Charles ist^—Dec. 21, i^ga. 
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argument ? We had not forty thou- 
sand British troops engaged on one 
field of battle on the Continent during 
the whole war. Yet we are taught to 
believe that the nations of Europe, 
numbering nearly two hundred mil- 
lions, owe their liberty to our prowess. 
If so, no better proof could be given 
that they are not worthy of freedom. 

But, in truth, the originators of the 
war never pretended that they were 
fighting for the liberties of the people 
anywhere. Their avowed object was 
to sustain the old governments of 
Europe. The advocates of the war 
were not the friends of popular free- 
dom even at home. The liberal party 
were ranged on the side of peace — 
Lansdowne, Bedford, and Lauderdale, 
in the Lords ; and Fox, Sheridan, and 
Grey, in the Commons — were the 
strenuous opponents of the war. They 
were sustained out of doors by a small 
minority of intelligent men who saw 
through the arts by which the war was 
rendered popular. But, (and it is a 
mournful fact,) the advocates of peace 
were clamoured down, their persons 
and property left insecure, and even 
their families exposed to outrage at 
the hands of the populace. Yes, the 
whole truth must be told, for we 
require it to be known, as some safe- 
guard against a repetition of the same 
scenes ; the mass of the people, then 
wholly uneducated, were instigated to 
join in the cry for war against France. 
It is equally true, and must be remem- 
bered, that when the war had been 
carried on for two years only, and ' 
when its effects had been felt, in the 
high price of food, diminished em- 
ployment, and the consequent suffer- 
ings of the working classes, crowds of 
people surrounded the King's carriage, 
as he proceeded to the Houses of 
Parliament, shouting, " Bread, bread ! 
peace, peace!" 

But, to revert to the question of the 
merits of the last French war. The 
assumption put forth in the Sermon ^ 
that vje viet^ e!ci.^^<2A \sv -a. 'sJecv^^ >^ 
deienswe -wax \^,\ x^'^^N.'va ^-a^^x^^^^^ 
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torically untrue. If you will examine 
the prcx)fs, as they exist in the un- 
changeable public records, you will be 
satisfied of this. And let us not forget 
that our history will ultimately be 
submitted to the judgment of a tri- 
bunal, over which Englishmen will 
exercise no influence beyond that 
which is derived from the truth and 
justice of their cause, and from whose 
decision there will be no appeal. I 
allude, of course, to the collective 
wisdom, and moral sense, of future 
generations of men. In the case before 
us, however, not only are we con- 
strained, by the evidence of facts, to 
confess that we were engaged in an 
aggressive war, but the multiplied 
avowals and confessions of its authors 
and partisans themselves leave no 
room to doubt that they entered upon 
it to put down opinions by physical 
force, one of the worst, if not the very 
worst, of motives with which a people 
can embark in war. The question, 
then, is, shall we, in estimating the 
glory of the general who commands in 
such a war, take into account the 
antecedent merits of the war itself? 
The question is answered by the 
Sermon before me, and by every other 
writer upon the subject, professing to 
be under the influence of Christian 
principles ; they all assume, as the 
condition precedent, that England was 
engaged in a defensive war. 

There are two ways of judging the 
merits of a soldier: the one, by re- 
garding solely his genius as a com- 
mander, excluding all considerations 
of the justice of the cause for which he 
fights. This is the ancient mode of 
dealing with the subject, and is still 
followed by professional men, and 
others of easy consciences in such mat- 
ters. These critics will, for example, 
recognize a higher title to glory, in the 
career of Suwarrow than in that of 
Kosciusko, because the forqaer gained 
the ^eater number of important 
victories. 
There is another and more modem 
scAooJ of commentators which prof esses 



to withhold its admiration from the 
deeds of the military hero, unless they 
be performed in defence of justice and 
humanity. With these the patriot Pole 
is greater than the Russian general, 
because his cause was just, he having 
been obviously engaged in a defensive 
contest, and contending, too; for the 
dearest rights of home, family and 
country. 

Now, the condition which I think 
we may fairly impose upon the latter 
description of judges is, that they take 
the needful trouble to inform them- 
selves of the merits of the cause in 
hand, so as to be competent to give a 
conscientious judgment upon it. In 
the case of the Duke of Wellington, 
the wars which he carried on with so 
much ability and success on the Con- 
tinent, were in their ' character pre- 
cisely the opposite of that upon which 
the Sermon ought, according to its 
own principle, to invoke the appro- 
bation of Heaven. 

The Duke himself did not evidently 
recognize the responsibility of the 
commander for the moral character of 
his campaigns. His theory of " duty" 
gave him niilitary absolution, and 
separated most completely the man 
from the soldier. 

Some of the Duke's biographers 
have hardly done him justice, in the 
sense in which they have eulogized 
him for the strict performance of his 
duty. Nor have they acte 1 with more 
fairness towards their countrymen, 
for, by implication, they would lead 
us to infer that it is an exception to 
the rule when an Englishman does his 
duty. In the vulgar meaning they 
have attached to this trait in his 
character, they have lowered him to 
the level of the humblest labourer 
who does his duty for weekly wages. 
Duty with the Duke meant something 
more. It was a professional principle, 
— the military code expressed in one 
word. He was always subordinate to 
some higher authority, and acted from 
an impulse imparted from without; 
}VLst as an axxxv^ sutie^ivdi&x^ vnll, reason, 
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and conscience to some one who 
exercises all these powers in its behalf. 
Sometimes it was the Queen ; some- 
times the public service ; or the appre- 
hension of a civil war ; or a famine 
which changed his course, and induced 
him to take up a new position; but 
reason, or conscience, or will, seemed 
to have no more to do in the matter 
than in the manoeuvres of an. army. 
We did not know to his death what 
were the Duke's convictions upon 
Free Trade, Reform, or Catholic 
"Emancipation. In his pubHc capacity 
he never seemed to ask himself — what 
ought I to do ? but what must I do ? 
This principle of subordination, which 
is the very essence of miUtary dis- 
cipline, is at the same time the weak 
part and blot of the system. It 
deprives us of the man, and gives us 
instead a machine ; and not a self- 
acting machine ; but one requiring 
power of some description to move it. 
The best that can be said of it is, that 
when honestly adhered to, as in the 
case of the Duke, it protects us against 
the attempts of individual selfishness 
or ambition. He would never have 
betrayed his trust, so long as he could 
find a power to whom he was respon- 
sible. That was the only point upon 
which he could have ever felt any 
difl&culty. Had he been, like Monk, 
in the command of an army in times 
of political confusion, he would have 
gone to London to discover the legal 
heir to his "duty," whether it was 
the son of the Protector, or the 
remains of the Rump Parliament ; but 
he would never have dreamed of 
selling himself to a Pretender, even 
had he been the son of a king. Should 
the time ever come (which Heaven 
forbid!) when the work which the 
Duke achieved needs to be repeated, 
it is not likely that there will be found 
one who will surpass him in the abihty, 
courage, honesty and perseverance 
which he brought to the accomplish- 
ment of the task. But amongst all his 
high merits — and they place him in 
dignityand moral worth immeasurably 



above Marlborough or even Nelson — 
he would have been probably the last 
to have claimed for himself the title of 
the champion of the liberties of any 
people. No attentive reader of his 
dispatches will fall into any such 
delusion as to his own views of his 
mission to the Peninsula. Or if any 
doubt still remain, let him consult the 
classic pages of Napier. 

Let me only refer you to the accom- 
panying extracts from the History of 
the Peninsular War : — 

" But the occult source of most of 
these difl&culties is to be found in the 
inconsistent attempts of the British 
Cabinet to uphold national indepen- 
dence with iijternal slavery against 
foreign aggression, with an ameliorated 
government. The clergy, who led the 
mass of the people, clung to the Eng- 
lish, because they supported aristo- 
cracy and church domination. * ♦ ♦ 
The English ministers hating Napo- 
leon, not because he was the enemy of 
England, but because he was the 
champion of equality, cared not- for 
Spain unless her people were enslaved. 
They were willing enough to use a 
liberal Cortes to defeat Napoleon, but 
they also desired to put down that 
Cortes by the aid of the clergy, and 
of the bigoted part of the people." — 
Vol. iv. p. 259. 

" It was some time before the 
church and aristocratic party disco- 
vered that the secret policy of Eng- 
land was the same as their own. It 
was so, however, even to the uphold- 
ing of the Inquisition which it was 
ridiculously asserted had become objec- 
tionable only in name." — Vol.iv. p. 350. 

I could, also, refer you to another 
instructive passage (vol. iii. p. 271), 
telling us, amongst other things, that 
the " educated classes of Spain shrunk 
from the British Government's known 
hostility to all free institutions." But 
I have carried my letter already to an 
unreasonable length, and so I con- 
clude. Yours faithfiilbj ^ 

To tHe ReDeycud — 
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December, 1852. 

My dear Sir, 

You ask me to direct you to the 
best sources of information for those 
particulars of the origin of the French 
war to which I briefly alluded in my 
last letter. What an illustration does 
this afford of our habitual neglect of 
the most important part of history, — 
namely, that which refers to our own 
country, and more immediately affects 
the destinies of the generation to 
which we belong ! If you feel at a 
loss for the facts necessary for form- 
ing a judgment upon the events of the 
last century, how much more inac- 
cessible must that knowledge be to 
the mass of the people. In truth, 
modern English history is a tabooed 
study in our common schools, and the 
young men of our Universities ac- 
quire a far more accurate knowledge 
of the origin and progress of the 
Punic and Peloponnesian wars, than 
of the wars of the French revolution. 

The best record of facts, and espe- 
cially of State papers, referring to our 
modem history is to be found in the 
A nnual Register. These materials have 
been digested by several writers. The 
■ Pictorial History of England is not con- 
veniently arranged for reference ; and, 
although the facts are carefully given, 
the opinions, with reference to the 
events in question, have a strong Tory 
bias. The earliest and latest periods 
of this history are written in a liberal 
and enlightened spirit ; but that por- 
tion which embraces the American 
^nd French revolutions, fell somehow 
under the control 0/ politicians of a 
niore contracted and bigoted school. 



Alison, of whose views and principles 
I shall not be expected to approve, 
has given the best narrative of the 
events which followed the Fren9h re- 
volution down to the close of the war. 
His work, which has passed through 
many editions, is admirably arranged 
for reference. Scott's Life of Napo- 
leon is the most readable book upon 
the subject, but not the most reliable 
for facts and figures. 

But if you would really understand 
the motives with which we embarked 
upon the last French war, you must 
turn to Hansard, and read the debates 
in both Houses of Parliament upon 
the subject firom 1791 to 1796. This 
has been with me a favourite amuse- 
ment; and I have culled many ex- 
tracts which are within reach. Shall 
I put them together for you ? They 
may probably be of use beyond the 
purposes of a private letter. But 
there is one condition for which I will 
stipulate. There naust be a very pre- 
cise and accurate attention to dates in 
order to understand the subject in hand. 
Banish from your mind all vague float- 
ing ideas arising out of a confusion of 
events extending over the twenty-two 
years of war. Our business lies with 
the interval from 1789, when the Con- 
stituent Assembly of France met, till 
1793, when war commenced between 
England and France. Bear in mind 
we are now merely investigating the 
origin and cause of the rupture be- 
tween the two coimtries. 

The ten years from the close of the 
American war in 1783 to the commence- 
ment of the war with France in 1793. 
vjas a. period of remarkable prosperity. 
To fhe as\oii\s\xTQ!eQ\. oi ^-^^xXz^a^ke 
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separation of the American Colonies 
which had been dreaded as the signal 
for our national ruin, was followed by 
an increased commercial intercourse 
with the mother country. The me- 
chanical inventions connected with 
the cotton trade and other manufac- 
tures, and the recent improvement in 
the steam engine, were adding rapidly 
to our powers of production ; and the 
consequent demand for labour, and 
accumulation of capital diffused gene- 
ral comfort and well-being throughout 
the land. Such a state of things 
always tends to produce political con- 
tentment, and never were the people 
of this country less disposed to seek 
for reforms, still less to think of revo- 
lution,, than when the attention of 
Europe was first drawn to the pro- 
ceedings of the Constituent Assembly 
of France in 1789. The startling re- 
forms effected by that body, and the 
captivating appeals to first principles 
made by its orators soon attracted the 
sympathies of a certain class of philo- 
sophical reformers in this country, 
who, followed by a few of the more 
intelligent and sj)eculative amongst 
the artisan class in the towns, began 
to take an active interest in French 
politics. Amongst the most influen- 
tial of the leaders of this party were 
• Doctor Price and Doctor Priestley, 
and the Dissenters generally were 
ranked amongst their adherents. But 
the great mass of the population were 
strongly, almost fanatically on the side 
of the Church, which was of course 
opposed to the doctrines of the French 
Assembly; the spirit of hostility to 
dissenters broke forth in many parts 
of the country, and in Birmingham 
and other manufacturing places, it led 
to riots, and a considerable destruc- 
tion of property. " It was not," said 
Mr. Fox,* " in his opinion a republi- 
can spirit that we had to dread in this 
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* House of Commons, May a^, 1793. All 
the speeches from which I have quoted were 
delivered in Parliament, and the quotations 
are from Hansard. 



country ; there was no tincture of re- 
publicanism in the country. If there 
was any prevailing tendency to riot, it 
was on the other side. It was the 
high church spirit, and an indisposi- 
tion to all reform which marked more 
than anything else the temper of the 
times." 

Such was the state of the public 
mind when Mr. Burke published his 
celebrated Reflections on the French Re- 
volution, a work which produced an 
instant and most powerful effect not 
only in England but upon the govern- 
ing classes on the Continent. This 
production was given to the world in 
1790: the date is all important; for 
bear in mind that the Constituent 
Assembly had then been sitting for a 
year only ; that its labours had been 
directed to the effecting of reforms 
compatible with the preservation of a 
limited monarchy ; and that such men 
as Lafayette and Necker had been 
taking a lead in its deliberations. Do 
not confound in your mind the pro- 
ceedings of this body with those of 
the Legislative Assembly which suc- 
ceeded to it the next year ; or the 
National Convention which followed 
the year after. Do not disturb your 
fancy wifh thoughts of the Reign of 
Terror: that did not begin till four 
years later. Burke's great philippic 
contains no complaint of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly having interfered with 
us, or meditated forcing its Reforms 
upon other countries. It gives utter- 
ance to no suspicion of a warlike ten- 
dency on the side of the French. On 
the contrary, the author of the Re- 
flections, in a speech upon the army 
estimates in the House of Commons 
on the 9th of February of this year 
(1790), declared that "the French 
army was rendered an army for every 
other purpose than that of defence ;" 
describing the French soldiers " as 
base hireling nautineers, and merce- 
nary sordid deserters, wholly des»^- \ 
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light to be considered as expunged 
otit of the system of Europe ; and he 
asserted that the French "had done 
their business for us as rivals in a way 
in which twenty Ramilies or Blen- 
heims could never have done it," 

What then was the ground on 
which he assailed the French Govern- 
ment with a force of invective that 
drew from Fox six years later the 
following tribute to its fatal influence ? 

" In a most masterly performance, 
" he has charmed all the world with 
" the brilliancy of his genius, fascina- 
" ting the country with the powers of 
" his eloquence, and in as far as that 
"cause went to produce this effect, 
" plunged the country into all the 
"calamities consequent upon war. I 
" admire the genius of the man, and I 
" admit the integrity and usefulness 
" of his long public life ; I cannot, 
"however, but lament that his talents 
"when in my opinion they were 
" directed most beneficially to the 
" interest of his country, produced 
"very little effect, and that when he 
" espoused sentiments different from 
" those which I hold to be wise and 
" expedient, then his exertions should 
"have been crowned with a success 
"that I deplore." ^ 

Read this famous performance 
again ; and then, having freed your 
mind from the effects of its gorgeous 
imagery, and fascinating style, ask 
yourself what grounds it affords, what 
facts it contains to justify even an 
angry remonstrance, still less to lead 
to a war. From beginning to end it 
is an indictment against the represen- 
tatives of the French people, for 
having presumed to pursue a course, 
in a strictly domestic matter, contrary 
to what Mr. Burke and the English, 
who are assumed to be infallible 
judges, held to be the wisest policy. 
Everything is brought to the test of 
our own practice, and condemned or 
approved in proportion as it is in 

/opposition to or in harmony with 
Biitisb example. The Constituent 
-issembJy is charged with robbery, 
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usurpation, imposture, cheating, vio- 
lence, and tyranny, for presuming to 
abolish the law oiF primogeniture, or 
appropriate their Church lands to 
secular purposes, making religion a 
charge upon the State ; or limit to a 
greater degree than ourselves the 
prerogative of the Crown ; or estab- 
lish universal suffrage as the basis of 
their representation; changes which 
however unsuitable they may have 
been to the habits and disposition of 
Englishmen were yet such as have 
not been found incompatible with the 
prosperity of the people of America, 
and which to a large extent are prac- 
tically applied to the government of 
our own colonies. 

But let us see what was done 
besides by this Assembly. Liberty of 
religious worship to its fullest extent 
was secured ; torture abolished ; trial 
by jury and publicity of courts of 
law were established; lettres-de-cachet 
abolished ; the nobles and clergy 
made liable in common with other 
classes to taxation ; the most oppres- 
sive imposts, such as those on salt, 
tobacco, the taille, 8cc. suppressed ; the 
feudal privileges of the nobles extm- 
guished ; access to the superior ranks 
of the army, heretofore monopolized 
by the privileged class, made free to 
all ; and the same rule applied to all 
civil employments. 

I dwell on these particulars, because 
it was from this sweeping list of re- 
forms, effected by the Constituent 
Assembly of France, and the sympar 
thy which they excited amongst the 
more active and intelligent of our 
liberal politicians, that the war be- 
tween the two countries really sprung. 
It was not to put down the Reign of 
Terror that we entered upon hosti- 
lities. That would have been no legi- 
timate object for a war. But the 
Reign of Terror did not commence 
till nearly a year after the war began. 
Our indignation was not excited to 
blows in 1793. by the madness which 
aitePNaids -possessed the National 
Coiiven\.\oii, ^iid viVaOsv xji-asi&e^'el \V 
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self in the alteration of the Calendar, 
the abolition of Christianity, and, 
finally, in the deposition of the Deity 
Himself. These were the conse- 
quences, not the causes of war. No, 
the war was entered upon to prevent 
the contagion of those principles 
which were put forth in such captiva- 
ting terms in 1789 and 1790 by the 
Constituent Assembly of France. The. 
ruling class in England took alarm at 
a revolution going on in a neighbour- 
ing state where the governing body 
had abolished all hereditary titles, 
appropriated the Church lands to 
State purposes, and decreed universal 
suffrage as the basis of the represen- 
tative system. "If," says Alison,* 
" the changes in France were regarded 
" with favour by one they were looked 
" on with utter horror by another 
" class of the community. The ma- 
" jority of the aristocratic body, all 
" the adherents of the Church, all the 
" holders of ofl&ce under the Monar- 
" chy, in general, the great bulk of 
" the opulent ranks of society, beheld 
" them with apprehension or aver- 
" sion." 

From this moment, the friends and 
opponents of the French Revolution 
formed themselves into opposing par- 
ties, whose conduct, says Sir W. Scott, f 
resembled that of rival factions at a 
play, who hiss and applaud the actors 
on the stage as much from party spirit 
as from real critical judgment ; while 
every instant increases the probability 
that they will try the question by ac- 
tual force. Strange that to neither 
party should it have occurred, that to 
the twenty-four millions of French- 
men interested in the issue, might be 
left the task of framing their own go- 
vernment, without the intervention of 
the people of England ; and that the 
circumstance of a peculiar form of 
Constitution having been found suit- 
able for one country, did not necessa- 



* Vol. Hi. p. 108. 

f Life of Napoleon, ch. vii. 



rily prove that it would be acceptable 
to the other ! 

But the Revolution in France pro- 
duced a more decisive impression on 
the despotic powers of the Continent. 
As soon as the democratic measures 
of the Constituent Assembly were ac- 
complished, and the powers of the 
King made subordinate to the will of 
the representative body, the neigh- 
bouring potentates took the alarm, 
and began to concert measures for 
enabling Louis XVI. to recover at 
least a part of his lost prerogatives. 
The Emperor of Germany, Leopold, 
the most able and enlightened Sove- 
reign of Europe, who, as Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, had carried out many of 
those great economical and legal re- 
forms which constitute the pride of 
modem statesmen, took the lead in 
these unwarrantable acts of interven- 
tion in the affairs of the French peo- 
ple. His relationship to the Queen of 
Louis XVI. (for they were both the 
offspring of Maria Theresa) afforded, 
however, an amiable plea for his con- 
duct, which was not shared by his 
Royal confederates. Almost every 
crowned head on the Continent was 
now covertly, or openly, conspiring 
against the principle of self-govern- 
ment in France ; and even the Sove- 
reign of England, under the title of 
King of Hanover, was supposed to be 
represented at some of their private 
conferences. The result was the fa-^ 
mous Declaration of Pilnitz, put forth 
in the names of the Emperor and the 
King of Prussia, in which they de- 
clared conjointly, " That they consider 
" the situation of the King of France 
" as a matter of common interest to 
" all the European Sovereigns. They 
" hope that the reality of that interest 
" will be duly appreciated by the other 
" powers, whose assistance they will 
" invoke, and that in consequence, 
" they will not decline to employ their 
" forces conjointly with their Majes- 
" ties, in ordet iQ ^xs*. N^^^SSis^% ^\ 
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" ment, conformable alike to the 
" rights of Sovereigns and the well- 
•' being of the French nation. In 
" that case, the Emperor and the 
" King are resolved to act promptly 
" with the forces necessary to attain 
" their common end. In the mean 
" time, they will give the requisite 
" orders for their troops to holdthem- 
" selves in immediate readiness for 
" active service." 

It is all-important to observe the 
date of this Declaration — August 27, 
1 79 1 — for upon the date depends en- 
tirely the question whether France or 
the Allied Powers were the authors 
and instigators of the war. Up to 
this period the French were wholly 
engrossed in their own internal re- 
forms, and had not given the slightest 
ground for suspecting that they, medi- 
tated an act of hostility against any 
foreign power. " Whilst employed in 
" the extension and security of her 
" liberties," says Mr. Baines, in his 
able and candid history of these 
events, "amidst the struggle with a 
' reluctant monarch, a discontented 
" priesthood, and a hostile nobility, 
»" she was menaced at the same time 
" by a sudden and portentous combi- 
" nation of the two great military 
" states— Prussia under the dominion 
" of Frederic William, and Austria 
" under the Emperor Leopold, bro- 
'• ther to Marie Antoinette, queen of 
" France." The French were wholly 
unprepared for war. Not only were 
their finances in a ruinous state ; the 
army had fallen into disorder ; for 
whilst the common soldiers were en- 
thusiastic partisans of the revolution, 
the officers, who were all of the class 
of nobles, were often its violent ene- 
mies, and many of them had fled the 
kingdom. Great as was at that time 
the dread of French principles, no 
foreign power felt any iea;r of the phy- 
sical force of France ; . for every body 
shared the opinion of Burke, that that 
country had reduced itself to a state 
of abject weakness by its revolutionary 
excesses. 



But the best proof that the French 
Government had not given any good 
ground of offence to foreign powers, is 
to be found in the fact that the decla- 
ration of the AlHed Sovereigns con- 
tains no complaint of the kind. Their 
sole object, as avowed by them in this 
and subsequent manifestoes, was to 
restore the king to the prerogatives of 
which he had been deprived by his 
people. It needs no argument now 
to prove that this threat of an armed 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
France was tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war. Compare this conduct 
of the despotic powers in 1791 with 
the abstinence from all interference — 
nay, the punctilious disavowal of all 
right to interfere — in the domestic 
affairs of France in 1848, when the 
changes in the government of that 
country were of a far more sudden 
and startling character than those 
which had taken place at the time of 
the Declaration of Pilnitz. 

These proceedings of the Allied 
Powers were not sufficient to divert 
the French from the all-absorbing 
domestic struggle in which they were 
involved. No acts of hostility imme- 
diately followed. The wise Leopold, 
who wished to support the authority 
of the King of France by other means 
than war, now exerted himself to 
assemble a congress of all the great 
powers of Europe, with a view to 
agree to a form of government for 
France. Whilst busying himself with 
this scheme, death put a sudden close 
to his reign, and his less prudent and 
pacific successor soon brought matters 
to extremities. In the meantime 
Russia, Sweden, Sardinia and Spain, 
assumed a more and more hostile atti- 
tude towards France. It was, how- 
ever, from the side of Germany, where 
twenty thousand emigrant French 
nobles were menacing their native 
country with invasion, that the chief 
danger was apprehended ; and it was 
to the Emperor that the French Go- 
vermneiit a.ddiessed itself for a cate- 
1 gonca\ ex^\a.ixa.\\oxj^ oi \\.^ Vs^^^ssjNasya.^. 
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The Note in answer demanded the 
re-establishment of the French mo- 
narchy on the basis which had been 
rejected by the nation in 1789 ; it re- 
quired the restoration of the Church 
lands, part of which had been sold ; 
and it ignored all that had been done 
by the Constituent Assembly during 
the last two years. But I will give a 
description of the Note by one whose 
leaning to the French will not be sus- 
pected.* " The demands of the Aus- 
" trian Court went now, when fully 
" explained, so far back upon the Re- 
" volution, that a peace negotiated 
" upon such terms must have .laid 
" France and all its various parties 
(with the exception of a few of the 
First Assembly) at the " foot of the 
" sovereign, and, what might be more 
" dangerous, at the mercy of the re- 
" stored emigrants." The conse- 
quences of this Note may be described 
in the language of the same author. 
" The Legislative Assembly received 
" these extravagant terms as an insult 
"on the national dignity; and the 
" king, whatever might be his senti- 
" ments as an individual, could not, 
" on this occasion, dispense with the 
" duty his ofl&ce as constitutional mo- 
" narch imposed on him. Louis there- 
" fore had the melancholy task of 
" proposing! to an Assembly filled 
" with the enemies of his throne and 
" person, a declaration of war against 
" his brother-in-law J the Emperor." 

Thus began a war which, if not the 
longest, was the bloodiest and most 
costly that ever afflicted mankind. 
Whatever faults or crimes may be 
fairly chargeable upon the French na- 
tion for the excesses and cruelties of 
the Revolution up to this time (April, 
1792) it cannot be with justice made 
responsible for the. commencement of 
the war. What might have happened 
if foreign governments had abstained 

* Scott's Napoleon. 

t 3oth April, 179a. 

X With his too common inaccuracy, the 
author has overlooked the previous death of 
Leopold. ^ 



from all interference, has frequently 
been a topic of speculation and hypo- 
thetical prophecy with those who, 
whilst admitting that the French were 
not the aggressors, are yet unwilling 
to allow that war could have been 
avoided. If such speculations were 
worth pursuing, surely the experience 
we have since had in France and 
other countries would lead to the con- 
clusion that a nation, if unmolested 
from without, is never so little prone 
to meddle with its neighbours as when 
involved in the difficulties, dangers, 
and embarrassments of an internal re- 
volution. But we have to deal with 
facts and experiences, and they prove 
that in the case before us France was 
the aggrieved and not the aggressive 
party. 

It is true that France was the first 
to declare war ; which is a proof that 
she had more respect for the usages 
and laws of nations than her enemies ; 
for they were making formidable pre- 
parations for an invasion, under the 
plea of restoring order, and re-estab- 
lishing the king on his throne, with 
the view, as they pretended, of 
benefiting the French people. They 
would not have declared war against 
France, but against the oppressors of 
France, as they chose to term the 
Legislative Assembly. The resistance 
they met with proved that they were 
opposed by the whole French nation ; 
and, therefore, the only plea put forth 
in their justification fails them in the 
hands of the historian. 

On the 25th July following, the 
Duke of Brunswick, when, on the eve 
of invading France, with an army of 
80,000 Austrian and Prussian troops, 
and a formidable band of emigrant 
French nobles, issued a manifesto, in 
the name of Austria and Prussia, in 
which he states his conviction that 
" the majority of the inhabitants of 
" France wait with impatience the 
" moment when succour shall arrive, 
" to declare l\vetasfe\N^^ ci^^-^ -bs^^ica^^X 

" pressots:* to ^to^e. ^'v^c^^^^^' 
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ledge of the objects of the invaders, 
and of the atrocious spirit which ani- 
mated them, I give the following ex- 
tract from the 8th article of this mani- 
festo : — 

" The city of Paris and all its in- 
" habitants, without distinction, shall 
" be called upon to submit instantly, 
" and without delay, to the King, to 
" set that prince at full liberty, and to 
" ensure to him and all the royal per- 
" sons that inviolability and respect 
" which are due, by the laws of nature 
" and of all nations, to sovereigns ; 
" their Imperial and Royal Majesties 
" making personally * responsible for 
'• all events, on pain of losing their 
" heads, pursuant to military trials, 
" without hope of pardon, all the 
" members of the National Assembly, 
" of the Departments, of the Districts, 
" of the Municipality, and of the Na- 
" tional Guards of Paris, Justices of 
" the Peace, and others whom it may 
" concern. And, their Imperial and 
" Royal Majesties further declare, on 
" the faith and word of Emperor and 
" King, that if the palace of the Tuil- 
" leries be forced or insulted, if the 
" least violence be offered, the least 
" outrage done, their Majesties, the 
" King, the Queen, and the Royal 
" Family, if they be not immediately 
" placed in safety, and set at liberty, 
" they will inflict on those who shall 
" deserve it the most exemplary and 
'' ever memorable avenging punish- 
" ment, by giving vp the city of Paris to 
''military execution, and exposing it to 
" total destruction." 

In an additional declaration, pub- 
lished two days later, after declaring 
that he makes no alteration in the 8th 
article of the former manifesto, he 
adds, in case the King, Queen, or any 
member of the Royal Family should be 
carried off by any of the factions, that 
" all the places and towns whatsoever, 
" which shall not have opposed their 
" passage, and shall not have stopped 
" thej'r proceeding, ^all incur the same 
"/um's^mffnfs as those inflicted on the in- 
yia^/ya/^/s of Paris; and the route 



" which shall be taken by those who 
" carry off the King and the Royal 
" Family, shall be marked with a 
" series of exemplary punishm'ents, 
" justly due to the authors and 
" abettors of crimes for which there 
" is no remission." 

Let it be borne in mind that these 
^proclamations, worthy of Timoor or 
Attila, were issued at a moment when 
Louis XVI. was still exercising the 
functions of a Constitutional Sove- 
reign in France ; for it was not till 
the loth of August that his palace 
was assailed by the armed populace, 
and he and his family were consigned 
to a prison. And here, in taking leave 
of the belligerents on the Continent — 
for my task is confined to the investi- 
gation of the origin, and not the pro- 
gress of the war — let it be observed 
that there is not a writer, whether 
French or English, who, in recording 
historically the dismal catalogue of 
crimes which from this time for a 
period of three years disgraced the 
domestic annals of France, does not 
attribute the ferocity of the people, 
and the atrocities committed by them, 
in a large degree, to the proclamation 
of the Duke of Brunswick, and the 
subsequent invasion of the French 
territory. 

There is nothing so certain^o extin- 
guish the magnanimity, which is the 
natural attribute of great multitudes 
of men, conscious of their strength, 
as the suspicion of treachery on the 
part of those to whom they are 
opposed. It is under the excitement 
of this passion that the most terrible 
sacrifices to popular vengeance have 
been made. The names of De Witt 
and Artevelde are remarkable among * 
the victims to popular suspicion. But 
never was this feeling excited to such 
a state of frenzy as in Paris on the 
first news of the successes of the in- 
vading armies. The king, the no- 
bility, the clergy, and all the opulent 
classes were suspected of being in 
correspoudeucei v<i\lb. the foreigner; 
\ and tive leTTois oi ^^ ^o^NsNas:^ -^Ss^ 
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tured the Austrians already at the 
gates of Paris, and the royalists pour- 
ing forth to welcome them and to 
offer their aid in the vengeance which 
was to follow. It was under this im- 
pression of treachery that the horrible 
massacre of the political prisoners, on 
the 2nd of September took place. 

But I prefer to give the testimony 
of a writer, who will have little S3ma- 
pathy, probably, for the main argu- 
ment of this letter : — 

" No doubt," says Alison,* " can now 
" exist that the interference of the 
" Allies augmented the horrors and 
" added to the duration of the revolu- 
" tion. All its bloodiest excesses were 
" committed during or after an alarm- 
" ing, but unsuccessful invasion by 
" the allied forces. The massacres of 
" September 2nd were perpetrated 
" when the public mind was excited 
" to the highest degree by the near 
" approach of the Duke of Brunswick ; 
" and the worst days of the govem- 
" ment of Robespierre were, imme- 
" diately after the defection of Du- 
" mourier, and the battle of Nerwinde 
" threatened the rule of the Jacobins 
" with destruction. Nothing but a 
" sense of public danger could have 
" united the factions who then strove 
" with so much exasperation against 
" each other ; the peril of France, 
" alone, could have induced the peo- 
" pie to submit to the sanguinary rule 
" which so long desolated its plains. 
" The Jacobins maintained their as- 
" cendancy by constantly representing 
" their cause as that of national inde- 
" pendence, by stigmatizing their ene- 
" mies as the enemies of the country : 
" and the patriots wept and suffered 
" in silence, lest by resistance they 
" should weaken the state, and cause 
" France to be erased from among the 
" nations." 

If facts have any logical bearing 
upon human affairs, I think I have 
shewn that the war was provoked by 
the allied powers. Let us now turn to 



* Vol. V. p. lag. 



the part performed |by England in the 
events which followed. 

From the moment of the appearance 
of Burke's famous Reflections in 1790, 
the character, objects, and proceed- 
ings of the Constituent Assembly 
occupied every day, more intensely 
the attention of the English public. 
The country took sides, and politi- 
cians attacked or defended, according 
to their own views and aspirations, 
the conduct of the leaders of the re- 
volution. Not only were the columns 
of the newspapers occupied with this 
all-engrossing topic, but the Press 
teemed with pamphlets and volumes 
in support of, or in opposition to, 
Burke's production. The most mas- 
terly of the latter class was the Vindv- 
cia Galliccs oi Sir James Macintosh, 
which advocated the fundamental 
principles of freedom and humanity 
with a far closer logic, and a style 
scarcely less attractive than that of 
his great opponent.* By degrees the 
character of the liberal party, com- 
prising the Whigs and Dissenters, 
became involved to some extent in the 
fate of the Revolution ; and their 
opponents took care to heap upon 
them all the odium which attached to 
the disorders and excesses of the 
French people. When the Jacobins, 
as the ultra party were nicknamed, 
became powerful in France, that de- 
testable name was assigned to th* 
English reformers, by their Tory ene- 
mies, who holding, as they did, the 
stamp of fashion in their hands, could 
give general currency to their damag- 
ing epithets. 

But gradually, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, a change came over the cha- 
racter of the controversy. In a couple 
of years the tone of the dominant 
classes had altered ; first, from cold 
criticism upon the revolution, to fierce 
invectives, then to menaces, and 
finally, to the cry for war ; until at 
last the Tories and Liberals, instead 
of being merely coTA&Ti.^v^% ^qsosssssci-- 
tatOTS \xpou ¥xe.Ti.OQ. ^o\\<^s:>'5»^ -«^^^ 
involved ma^etc^ coroXfe^^-Nj^^^^ ^-asi)^ 
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other upon the question of peace or 
war with the Government of France. 
From that time, all that remained of 
the liberal party, thinned as it was by 
defection, and headed heroically by 
Fox, ranged themselves on the side of 
peace. "The cry of peace," said 
Windham,* (Secretary at War), " pro- 
ceeded from the Jacobin party in this 
country ; and although every one who 
wished for peace was not a Jacobin, 
yet every Jacobin wished for peace." 

There is every reason to suppose 
that Pittf would have individually 
preferred peace. By a commerciad 
treaty which he had entered into with 
France, a few years previously, he had 
greatly extended the trading rela- 
tions of the two countries, and it is 
known that he was bent upon some 
important plans of financial and com- 
mercial reform. Upon the meeting 
of Parliament in 1792, he proposed 
reduced estimates for our military 

* Mav 27, 1795. 

t '* No one more clearly than Mr. Pitt 
saw the ruinous consequences of the contest 
into which his new associates, the deserters 
from the Whig standard, were drawing or were 
driving him ; none so clearly perceived or so 
highly valued the blessings of peace as the 
finance minister, who had but the year before 
accompanied his reduction of the whole na- 
tional establishment with a picture of our 
future prosperity almost too glowing even for 
his great eloquence to attempt. Accordingly, 
it is well known, nor is it even contradicted by 
hte few surviving friends, that his thoughts 
were all turned to peace. But the voice of 
the court was for war ; the aristocracy was for 
war ; the country was not disinclined towards 
war, being just in that state of excitable 
(though as yet not excited) feeling which is 
dependent on the Government, that is, upon 
Mr. Pitt, either to calm down into a sufferance 
of peace, or roused into a vehement desire of 
hostilities. In these circumstances, the able 
tactician,|whose genius was confined to parlia- 
mentary operations, at once perceived that a 
war must place hin) at the head of all the 
power in the State, and, by uniting with him 
the more aristocratic portion of the Whigs, 
cripple his adversaries irreparably; and he 
preferred flinging his country into a contest 
which he and his great antagonist by uniting 
their forces must have prevented ; but then he 
must also have shared with Mr. Fox the 
power which be was determined to enjoy alone 

;§fl-*''^^'"**""~^«'"fi^'»am's Statesmen of 

«w^<? ///. series L vol. 1. p. 7^.79. 



establishments, and nothing boded the 
approach of war. The governing 
class in this country shared the 
opinions of Mr. Burke as to the 
powerless condition to which France 
had reduced herself by her internal 
convulsion. A veteran army of nearly 
100,000 men, upder experienced gene- 
rals, was preparing to invade that 
country, which, torn by civil strife, 
with a bankrupt exchequer, and with 
the court, aristocracy, and clergy 
secretly favouring the enemy, seemed 
to offer a certain triumph to its assail- 
ants. Little doubt was felt that one 
campaign would "restore order" to 
France. 

But the. Duke of Brunswick's atro- 
cious proclamation had produced upon 
the French people an effect very dif- 
ferent from that which was expected. 
It is thus described by Alison :* " A 
" unanimous spirit of resistance burst 
" forth in every part of France ; the 
" military preparations were redou- 
" bled ; the ardour of the multitude 
" was raised to the highest pitch. 
" The manifesto of the allied powers 
'* was regarded as unfolding the real 
" designs of the Court and the emi- 
" grants. Revolt against the throne 
" appeared the only mode of main- 
" taining their liberties, or preserving 
" their independence ; the people of 
" Paris had no choice between victory 
" or death." 

The campaign which followed 
proved disastrous to the invaders; 
and in September the Duke of Bruns- 
wick was in full retreat from the 
French territory. Soon afterwards 
Dumourier gained the battle of Jem- 
mappes, and took possession of the 
Austrian Netherlands. On the Rhine, 
and the frontier of Savoy, the French 
armies were also successful. 

An instantaneous change of policy 
now took place in England. The go- 
vernment had looked on in silence, or 
with merely an occasional protestation 
of neutrahty, whilst the allied armies 
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were preparing to invade, and as 
every body believed, to occupy the 
French territory. But no sooner did 
the news of French victories arrive 
than the tone of our ministers instantly 
changed, and even Pitt, with all his cau- 
tiousness, was so thrown off his guard, 
that he disclosed the true object of the 
war which followed : — 

" Those opinions," said he,* " which 
" the French entertained, were of the 
*' most dangerous nature; they were 
" opinions professed by interest, in- 
" flamed by passion, propagated by 
•• delusion, which their success had 
*' carried to the utmost excess, and 
" had contributed to render still more 
" dangerous. For, would the Right 
" Honourable Gentleman tell him 
" that the French opinions received 
" no additional weight from the suc- 
'• cess of their armies ? W4s it pos- 
" sible to separate between the pro- 
" gress of their opinions and the 
"success of their armies? It was 
" evident that the one must influence 
" the other, and that the diffusion of 
" their principles must keep pace with 
'* the extent of their victories. He 
•' was not afraid of the progress of 
"French principles in this country, 
" unless the defence of the country 
'• should be previously undermined 
" by the introduction of those prin- 
" ciples." 

And in the same speech he thus 
particularises the objects of his 
solicitude : — 

"They had seen, within two or 
" three years, a revolution in France, 
" founded upon principles which were 
" inconsistent with every "regular go- 
" vemment, which were hostile to 
" hereditary monarchy, to nobility, to 
"^l the privileged orders, and to every 
" sort of popular representation, short 
" of that which would give to every 
" individual a voice in the election of 
" representatives." 

The militia was now suddenly em- 
bodied, and Parliament was summoned 

* Jan. 4, lygs. 



to meet on the 13th of December. 
Before, however, we refer to this, the 
closing scene of the peace, it is neces- 
sary for a correct understanding of 
our relationship with France to take 
a review of the correspondence which 
was at the same time going on be- 
tween our foreign secretary, and M. 
Chauvelin, the French ambassador at 
London. Here again, we must pay 
particular attention to dates.* 

The correspondence commences 
with a letter, dated May 12, 1792, 
from M. Chauvelin to Lord Grenville, 
explaining the cause of the war be- 
tween France and the Emperor, and 
complaining in the name of the King 
of the French that the Emperor Leo- 
pold had promoted a great conspiracy • 
against France. 

On the i8th June, 1792, M. Chauve- 
lin alludes at greater length, in a letter 
to Lord Grenville, to the coalition 
formed on the Continent against 
France, and asks the British Govern- 
ment to exert its influence to stop the 
progress of that confederacy, and 
especially "to dissuade from all ac- 
" cession to this project all those of 
" the allies of England whom it may 
" be wished to draw into it !" 

In reply to this letter, Lord Gren- 
ville declines to interfere with the 
allies of this country, to put an end 



* And here let me give an extract from 
Scott's Life qf Napoleon, illustrative of the 
looseness and inaccuracy with which history 
is sometimes written. I have explained the 
errors in italics : — 

** Lord Gower, the British ambassador, was 
** recalled from Paris immediately on the 
** King's execution." {He ivas recalled on the 
King's deposition in August, his execution not 
taking place till January folloiuing.'] *'The 
" Prince to whom he was sent was no more ; 
" and, on the same ground, the French envoy 
*• at the Court of St. James, though not dis- 
** missed by his Majesty's Government, was 
" made acquainted that the ministers no 
'* longer considered him as an accredited 
" person." [The French ambassador ivas pe- 
remptoiily ordered to leave this country in eight 
days, upon the netvs of the King's death reaching 
this country."] And from these iuaxicwcaXR. ^-d&a^ 
he draws lYie cotvc\\\%\o'a. Cti^\.N<t^»«i'^^"V"^^ 
aggrcssota "vxi t\vt vj^\ ^XxxOa. \'«\\sNfc^>a^«^ 
followed. 
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to the confederacy against France, 
alleging that "the intervention of his 
" counsels or of his good offices can- 
" not be of use unless they should be 
" desired by all the parties inte- 
" rested." [In direct contradiction to 
his, was the following passage in the 
King's speech, January 3 1, of this very 
year, 1792, on opening the session: — 
" Our intervention has also been em- 
" ployed with a view to promote a 
" pacification between the Empress of 
" Russia and the Porte; and condi- 
" tions have been agreed upon between 
" us and the former of these powers which 
" we undertook to recommend to the Porte, 
" as the re-establishment of peace on 
" such terms appeared to be, under 
" all the circumstances, a desirable 
" event for the general interests of 
" Europe."] 

On the news of the dethronement 
of the King of France in August, M. 
Chauvelin received notice, as has been 
before seen, that he would no longer 
be recognized by the English Govern- 
ment in his official character; and 
there was an interval of several 
months during which the correspond- 
ence was suspended. On the 13th 
December, as before stated, Parlia- 
liament was hastily assembled : the 
King's speech annpunced that the 
militia had been embodied, and re- 
commended an increase of the army 
and navy; it complained of the ag- 
gressive conduct of the French, and 
their disregard of the rights of neutral 
nations. [Not a syllable had been 
said in disapproval of the conduct of 
the allied powers when they began 
the unprovoked attack on France, an 
attack the complete failure of which 
was now known in England.] The 
speeches of the ministers and the 
majority in Parliament, in the debate 
on the address, were of a most war- 
like character. On the 27th of De- 
cember, 1792, after these occurrences, 
(do not for a moment lose sight of the 
dates,) M. Chauvelin renews the cor- 
respondence with Lord Grenville. He 
Ifesins by saying that he makes his 



communication at the request of his 
own government. After adducing the 
fact of his having remained in Eng- 
land since August, notwithstanding the 
recall of our ambassador Lord Gower 
from Paris, as " a proof of the desire 
the French Government had to live 
on good terms with his Britannic 
Majesty," he proceeds to complain 
that " a character of ill-will to which 
he is yet unwilling to give credit," has 
been observable in the measures re- 
cently adopted by the British Govern- 
ment, and he asks whether France 
ought to consider England as a neu- 
tral power or an enemy. "But in 
" asking from the ministers of his 
" Britannic Majesty a frank and open 
" explanation as to their intentions 
" with regard to France, the Execu- 
" tive Council of the French Govem- 
" ment is unwilling they should have 
" the smallest remaining doubt as to 
" the disposition of France towards 
" England, and as to its desire of re- 
" maining at peace with her; it has 
" even been desirous of answering 
" beforehand all the reproaches which 
" they may be tempted to make in 
" justification of a rupture." He then 
proceeds to offer explanations upon 
the three reasons which he surmises 
might weigh with the English, and lead 
them "to break with the French Re- 
public." The first has reference to 
the decree of the National Convention 
of the 19th November, offering frater- 
nity to all people who wish to recover 
their liberty ; the next, the opening of 
the Scheldt, consequent upon the con- 
quest of the Austrian Netherlands; and 
thirdly, the violation of the territory of 
Holland. With respect to the decree 
of the 19th November offering assist- 
ance to all people wishing for liberty, 
he said: "The National Convention 
" never meant that the French Re- 
" public should favour insurrections, 
" should espouse the quarrels of a 
" few seditious persons, or in a word 
" should endeavour to excite distnrb- 
' aaces m ^st^ "afiMtcal or friendly 
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ceeds to say— "France ought to and 
'• will respect, not only the indepen- 
" dence of England, but even that of 
" those of her allies wjth whom she is 
'• not at war. The undersigned has 
" therefore been charged formally 
" to declare that she will not attack 
•• Holland so long as that power shall 
•• on its side confine itself towards her 
" within the bounds of a strict neu- 
" trality." He then refers to the only 
other question, the opening of the 
Scheldt, " a question irrevocably de- 
" cided by reason and justice, of small 
" importance in itself, and on which 
" the opinion of England, and per- 
" haps of Holland itself, is sufl&ciently 
" known to render it difl&cult to make 
" it seriously the single subject of 
" war." 

M. Chauvelin says, in conclusion, 
" He hopes that the ministers of his 
" Britannic Majesty will be brought 
" back by the explanations which this 
" note contains, to ideas more favour- 
" able to the re-union of the two 
•• countries, and that they will not 
" have occasion, for the purpose of 
" returning to them, to consider the 
•' terrible responsibility of a declara- 
** tionof war, which will incontestably 
•• be their own work, the consequences 
" of which cannot be otherwise than 
" fatal to the two countries, and to 
•• human nature in general, and in 
•• which a generous and free people 
" cannot long consent to betray their 
'* own interests, by serving as an 
•• auxiliary and a reinforcement to a 
" tyrannical coalition." 

The reply of Lord Grenville, dated 
December 31, begins in the following 
haughty fashion : — "I have received, 
" Sir, from you a note, in which, 
•' styling yourself minister plenipoten- 
•' tiary of France, you communicate 
" to me, as the King's secretary of 
*• state, the instructions which you 
•' state to have yourself received from 
•• the Executive Council of the French 
•' republic. You are not ignorant, 
" that since the unhappy events of 
" the loth August, the King has 



" thought proper to suspend all official 
•• communication with France." The 
rest of the letter repels with little 
ceremony the advances of the French 
minister, and subjects his pleas and 
excuses to a cold and incredulous 
criticism. It reiterates the complaints 
respecting the Decree of the 19th No- 
vember, the opening of the Scheldt, 
and the violation of the territory of 
Holland." " If France." said Lord 
Grenville, " is really desirous of main- 
" taining friendship and peace with 
" England, she must shew herself 
" disposed to renoimce her views of 
" aggression and aggrandisement, and 
" confine herself within her own ter- 
" ritory, without insulting other go- 
" vemments, without disturbing their 
" tranquillity, or violating their rights." 
[It would have added much to the 
force of this remonstrance if a similar 
tone had been taken a year earlier, 
when the famous Declaration of 
Pilnitz was published.] 

M. Chauvelin, notwithstanding this 
repulse, again addresses Lord Gren- 
ville, January 7, 1793, bringing under 
his notice the Alien bill just intror 
duced into Parliament, and which 
contained, as he alleged, provisions, 
so far as French citizens were con- 
cerned, inconsistent with the letter 
and spirit of the treaty of commerce 
entered into by France and England 
in 1786 ; and he concludes by asking 
to be informed whether, " under the 
" general denomination of foreigners, 
" in the bill on which the Houses are 
" occupied, the Government of Great 
" Britain means likewise to include 
" the French." This letter is returned 
to the writer by Lord Grenville, the 
same day, accompanied with a short 
note, declaring it to be " totally inad- 
" missible, M. Chauvelin assuming 
" therein a character which is not 
" acknowledged." 

Unable to obtain a hearing in his 
official capacity, M. Chauvelin aban- 
dons the former stYl<a ot Vs\^ V'eiv^Kt^ 
"wliiich. Tan — tKc u'n.d*Ys,\gjRA3i mwV^^^^ 
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a letter to Lord Grenville, beginning 
" My Lord," and dropping all allusion 
to his own diplomatic quality. In 
this letter, he complains that several 
vessels in British ports freighted with 
grain for the French Government had 
been stopped, contrary to law; he 
has been informed by respectable 
authorities that the custom-houses 
had received orders to permit the ex- 
portation of foreign wheat to all ports 
except those of France ; and he goes 
on to say, " I should the first moment 
" of my knowing it, have waited upon 
" you, my Lord, to be assured from 
•• yourself of its certainty, or its false- 
" hood, if the determination taken by 
" his Britannic Majesty, in the present 
" circumstance, to break off all com- 
" munication between the govem- 
" ments of the two countries, had not 
" rendered friendly and open steps 
" the more difl&cult in proportion as 
" they became the more necessary." 

And he adds; — "But I considered, 
" my Lord, that when the question of 
" war or peace arose between two 
" powerful 'nations, that which mani- 
" fested the desire of attending to all 
" explanations, that which strove the 
" longest to preserve the last link of 
" union and friendship, was the only 
" one which appeared truly worthy 
" and truly great. I beseech you, my 
" Lord, in the name of public faith, 
" in the name of justice and of hu- 
'• manity, to explain to me facts which 
" I will not characterize, and which 
" the French nation would take for 
" granted by your silence only, or by 
" the refusal of an answer." 

Ix)rd Grenville's answer, dated gth 
Jan., 1793, evades the question : — " I 
" do not know," says he, "in what 
" capacity you address me, in the 
" letter which I have received ; but in 
" every case it would be necessary to 
" know the resolutions which shall 
" have been taken in France, in con- 
" sequence of what has already passed, 
" before I can enter into any new ex- 
" planations, especially with respect 
to measures founded, in a great de- 



" gree, on those motives of jealousy 
" and uneasiness which I have already 
" detailed to you." 

Nothing daunted, the indefatigable 
Frenchman renews the correspond- 
ence on the nth. But having re- 
sumed the diplomatic style of " the 
undersigned minister plenipotentiary," 
his letter, which states that the 
" French Republic cannot but regard 
" the conduct of the English Govem- 
" ment as a manifest infraction of the 
" treaty of conjmerce concluded be- 
" tween the two powers, and that, 
" consequently, France ceases to con- 
" sider herself as bound by that treaty, 
" and that she regards it from this 
" moment as broken and annulled," 
was returned to him by Mr. Aust, a 
clerk, probably, in the Foreign Office, 
with the following note : — 

" Mr. Aust is charged to send back 
" to M. Chauvelin the enclosed paper 
" received yesterday at the office for 
" Foreign Affairs." 

Next, we have a letter from M. 
Chauvelin to Lord Grenville, written 
in an unofficial form, dated January 
12th, stating that he had just received 
a messenger from Paris, and soliciting 
a personal interview; which request 
is granted, on condition that the com- 
munication be put upon paper. On 
the following day M. Chauvelin com- 
municates to Lord Grenville a copy 
of a paper which he had received 
from M. Le Brun, the foreign minister 
of France. This dispatch contains 
the strongest expressions of a desire 
to maintain amicable relations with 
England. " The sentiments of- the 
" French nation towards the English," 
says the foreign minister of France, 
" have been manifested during the 
" whole course of the revolution, in 
" so constant, so imanimous a man- 
" ner, that there cannot remain the 
" smallest doubt, of the esteem which 
" it has vowed them, and of its desire 
" of having them for friends." He 
then proceeds to discuss, at length, 
the several Vomit's m dispute between 
t\ie \wo coxxxiVrves. Ks x«s^^ac\& ^^^^i 
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obnoxious decree of the 19th Novem- 
ber, every effort is made to e3q)lain 
away its offensive meaning, and it is 
at last admitted that the object con- 
templated '• might, perhaps, be dis- 
•' penned with by the National Con- 
" vention, that it was scarcely worth 
•• the while to express it, and it did 
" not deserve to be made the object 
•' of a particular decree." 

Assuming that the British Govern- 
ment is satisfied with the declaration 
made on the part of the French, rela- 
tive to Holland, the paper proceeds, at 
length, into the question of the open- 
ing of the Scheldt, which is justified 
by an appeal to the rights of nature 
and of all the nations of Europe. The 
Emperor of Germany concluded the 
treaty for giving the exclusive right of 
the navigation of the Scheldt to the 
Dutch without consulting the Bel- 
gians. "The Emperor, to secure the 
•' possession of the Low Countries, 
" sacrificed, without scruple, the most 
" inviolable of rights." And, further, 
" France enters into war with the 
" House of Austria, expels it firom the 
" Low Countries, and calls back to 
" fi*eedom those people whom the 
•' Court of Vienna had devoted to 
" slavery." The paper proceeds to 
say that France does not aim at the 
permanent occupation of the Low 
Countries, and that after the close of 
the war, if England and Holland still 
attach some importance to the re- 
closing of the Scheldt, they may put 
the affair into a direct negotiation with 
Belgium. If the Belgians, by any 
motive whatever, consent to deprive 
themselves of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, France will not oppose it. 

Lord Grenville in his reply to this 
letter Qanuary 18, 1793) begins by 
saying, •• I have examined. Sir, with 
•• the greatest attention, the paper 
•• which you delivered to me on the 
'• 13th of this month. I cannot con- 
" ceal from you that I have found 
•• nothing satisfactory in the result of 
" that note." The rest of the letter 
is either a repetition of the former 



I complaints, or an attempt to extract 
fresh sources of dispute from the pre- 
ceding communication. After the ex- 
change of two other unimportant 
letters, we come to the denouement. On 
the 24th January, on the news reach- 
ing London of the execution of Louis 
XVI., Lord Grenville transmits to M. 
Chauvelin the order of the Privy 
Council, requiring him to leave the 
country in eight days. 

I have given these copious extracts 
from this most portentous of all 
diplomatic correspondence, not to 
exonerate you from the trouble of 
reading the remainder, for every word 
ought to be studied by those who 
wish to understand the origin of the 
war, but to enable you to form a 
correct opinion of the animus vihich 
influenced the two parties. Contrast 
the conciliatory, the almost suppli- 
catory tone of the one, with the 
repulsive and haughty style of the 
other, and then ask — which was bent 
upon hostilities, and which on peace ? 
Recollect that these correspondents 
were the representatives respectively 
of sixteen millions of British and 
twenty-four millions of French, and 
then say whether the insolent, de-haut- 
en-bas treatment received by the latter 
could have been intended for any 
other purpose but to provoke a war. 
Observe that the more urgent the 
Frenchman became in his desire to 
explain away the ground of quarrel, 
the more resolute was the English 
negotiator to close up the path to 
reconciliation ; — forcing upon us the 
conviction that what the British 
Government really dreaded at that 
moment was, not the hostility but, the 
friendship of France. 

And, now, a word as to the alleged 
grounds of the rupture. It must be 
observed, in the first place, that there 
is no complaint on our part of any 
hostile act, or even word being directed 
against ourselves. The bombastic de- 
cree* of the National Coti^e.t:^\xc{^ — cs^^ 
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of the midnight declarations of that 
excited body, was put prominently in 
the bill of indictment, but it was never 
alleged that it was specially levelled at 
this country. It was aimed at the 
governments of the Continent in reta- 
liation for their conspiracies against 
the French revolution. " If you invade 
us with bayonets, we will invade you 
with liberties," — was the language 
addressed by the orators of the Con- 
vention to the despotic powers. That 
this decree was, however, a fair ground 
of negotiation by our government 
cannot be denied, and it is evident 
from the desire of the French minister 
to explain away its obnoxious meaning, 
going so far even as to admit that 
"perhaps" it ought not to have been 
passed, that a little more remonstrance 
in an earnest and peaceful spirit, 
would have led to a satisfactory 
explanation on this point. In fact, 
within a few months of this time the 
decree was rescinded. 

With respect to the Dutch right to 
a monopoly of the Scheldt: — if that 
was really one of the objects of the 
war, the twenty-two years of hostilities 
might have been spared ; for if there 
was any one thing, besides the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, which the 
Congress of Vienna effected at the 
close of the war, to the satisfaction of 
all parties, and with the hearty con- 
currence of England, it was setting 
free the navigation of the great rivers 
of Europe. Nothing need be said 
about the remaining question of the 
inviolability of the territory of Hol- 
land, inasmuch as the French minister 
offered to give us a satisfactory pledge 
upon that point. I may merely add 
that the Dutch Government abstained 
from making any demand upon Eng- 



vention declares in the name of the French 
nation that it will grant fraternity and assist- 
ance to all people who wish to recover their 
liberty ; and it charges the Executive power to 
send the necessary orders to the eenerals to 
^ve assistance to such people, ana to defend 
abose citizens who hare saffered or may suffer 
/a tlie cause of Jiberty.—igth November, i^jga. 






land to sustain its cla^m to the 
exclusive navigation of the Scheldt, 
and wisely so : — for it probably foresaw 
what happened in the war which fol- 
lowed, when the French having taken 
possession of Holland, where they 
were welcomed by a large part of the 
population as friends, and having 
turned the Dutch fleet against us, in 
less than three years, we seized all the 
principal colonies of that country, and 
some of them (to our cost) we retain 
to the present day. 

Whilst through this official corre- 
spondence the French Government 
was endeavouring to remove the causes 
of war, other and less formal means 
were resorted to for accomplishing the 
same end. Attached to the French 
embassy were several individuals, se- 
lected for their popular address, their 
familiarity with the English language, 
and their talent in conversation or as 
writers, who, by mixing in society, and 
especially that of the Liberals, might 
it was hoped influence public opinion 
in favour of peace. Amongst these 
was one who played the chief diplo- 
matic part in the great firama which 
was about to follow. " The mission of 
" M. de Talleyrand to London," says 
M. Lamartine,* "was to endeavour to 
" fraternise the aristocratic principle 
" of the English constitution with the 
" democratic principle of the French 
" constitution, which it was believed 
" could be ^effected and controlled by 
" an upper Chamber. It was hoped 
" to interest the statesmen of Great 
" Britain in a revolution imitated from 
" their own, which, after having con- 
" vulsed the people, was now being 
" moulded in the hands of an intel- 
" ligent aristocracy." 

Beyond the circles of the more 
ardent reformers, however, or the 
society of a few philosophical thinkers, 
these semi-official diplomatists made 
very little way. They were coldly, and 
sometimes even uncivilly treated; as 
the following incident, in which TaUey- 
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rand played a part, will shew. " One 
" evening all the members of the 
" embassy, with Dumont, went to 
" Ranelagh, which was then frequented 
" by the most respectable classes of 
" English society. As they entered, 
" there was a murmur of voices — 
" ' There is the French embassy!' All 
" eyes were fixed on them with a 
" curiosity not mixed with any ex- 
" pression of good-will ; and presently 
" the crowd fell back on both sides, as 
" if the Frenchmen had the plague 
" upon them, and left them all the 
" promenade to themselves."* This 
incident occurred before the dethrone- 
ment of the king in August ; and the 
writer from whom the above is quoted in 
the Pictorial History of England, after 
labouring through several pages to 
prove that the French were the authors 
of the war, refutes himself with great 
naivete by adding, " The public feehng 
" which would have driven England 
" into a war in spite of any ministry, 
" shewed itself in a marked manner 
" even before the horrors of the 
'• loth August and the massacres of 
" September." 

The feeling in France towards Eng- 
land was the very opposite of this, up 
to the time when the hostile senti- 
ments of our government became 
known, and, even then, there was a 
strong disposition to separate the aris- 
tocracy from the people, and to attri- 
bute to the former all the enmity 
which characterized our policy towards 
them. Previously to the revolution, 
English tastes had been largely adopted 
in France ; and indeed so great was at 
one time the disposition to imitate the 
amusements, dress, equipage, &c. of 
Englishmen, that it had acquired the 
epithet oi Anglomania. WhenpoHtical 
reform became the engrossing thought 
of the nation, what so natural as that 
the French people should turn a 
favourable eye to England, whose 
superior aptitude for self-government, 
and more jealous love of personal 

* Pictorial Hist, of England, vol. iii.'p. 2^6. 



liberty, they were ready then, as they 
are now, to acknowledge. Never, 
therefore, was the sympathy for Eng- 
land so strong as at the commence- 
ment of their revolution. When the 
Declaration of Pilnitz, and the hostile 
proceedings of the emigrant nobles at 
Coblentz in 1791, drew forth the | 
indignant denunciations of Brissot and 
other orators, and induced some of 
them to call for war as the only means 
of putting an end to the clandestine 
correspondence which was carried on 
between the " conspirators without and^ 
the traitors within," no such feeling 
was entertained towards England ; and 
even after the breaking out of hos- 
tilities with this country, so unpopular 
was the war, that the strongest re- 
proach that one unscrupulous faction 
could throw upon another was in 
mutual accusation of having pro- 
voked it. This fact was at a subsequent 
period referred to by Lord Morning- 
ton,* one of Pitt's supporters, as a 
proof that the British Government 
at least did not provoke the war. 
" Robespierre," said he, " imputes it 
•' to Brissot ; Brissot retorts it upon 
" Robespierre ; the Jacobins charge it 
" upon the Girondists; the Girondists 
" recriminate upon the Jacobins ; the 
" mountain thunders it upon the 
" valley; and the valley re-echoes it 
" back against the mountain." 

" All facts," said Sheridan, with 
unanswerable force, in reply, " tending 
" to contradict the assertion which the 
" noble Lord professed to establish by 
" them, and making still plainer that 
" there was no party in France which 
" was not earnest to avoid a rupture 
" with this country, nor any party 
" which we may not at this moment 
" reasonably believe to be inclined to 
" put an end to hostilities." 

I have said sufficient probably to 
satisfy you that France did not desire 
a collision with England; and that 
the pretexts put forward by Lord 
Grenville in his cort^^-^cra&K^^^^^iCSs. 
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M. Chauvelin were not sufl&cient 
grounds for the rupture. But I will 
now redeem my pledge, and prove to 
you, from the admissions of the par- 
tisans of the war, that the real motive 
was to put down opinions in France, 
or at least to prevent the spread of 
them in this country. 

Parliament, as I before stated, was 
hastily summoned for the 13th De- 
cember, 1792. The country stood on 
the verge of the most fearful calamity 
that could befall it. But the mass of 
, the people, whose passions and preju- 
dices had been roused against their 
old enemies the French, did not see 
the danger before them, and they were 
ready for a war. At the same time, to 
quote the words of Sir Walter Scott,* 
" the whole aristocratic party, com- 
" manding a very large majority in 
" both Houses of Parliament, became 
" urgent that war should be declared 
" against France ; a holy war, it said, 
" against treason, blasphemy, and 
" murder; and a necessary war, in 
" order to break off all connection 
" betwixt the French Government and 
"the discontented part of our own 
" subjects, who could not otherwise 
" be prevented from the most close, 
" constant, and dangerous intercourse 
" with them." To add to the excite- 
ment, tales of plots and conspiracies 
were circulated ; additional fortifi- 
cations were ordered for the Tower of 
London ; and a large armed force was 
drawn round the metropolis. Speaking 
of the efforts that were made to create 
a panic in the public mind, Lord 
Lauderdalef at a later period observed : 
— " But is there a man in England 
" ignorant that the most wicked arts 
" have been practised to irritate and 
" mislead the multitude ? Have not 
" handbills, wretched songs, infamous 
" pamphlets, false and defamatory 
'• paragraphs in newspapers been cir- 
" culated with the greatest assiduity, 
" all tending to rouse the indignation 

* Life of Napoleon, ch. xv. 
t February 12, 1793. 
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of this country against France, with 
whom it has been long determined I 
fear to go to war ? To such low 
artifices are these mercenaries re- 
duced, that they have both the 
folly and audacity to proclaim that 
the New River water has been 
poisoned with arsenic by French 
emissaries." 
It must not be forgotten that at the 
very moment when all this preparation 
was being made against an attack from 
the French, and when this panic in 
the public mind was thus artfully 
created, M. Qhauvelin was besieging 
the Foreign Ofi&ce with proposals for 
peace, and, when denied admittance 
at the front door, entered meekly at 
the back, asking only to know on what 
terms, however humiliating, war with 
England might be averted. The public, 
knew nothing of this at the time, for 
diplomacy was then, as now, a secret 
art ; but the government knew it. 

The King's speech, at the opening 
of the session, began by saying, that 
having judged it necessary to embody 
a part of the militia, he had, according 
to law, called Parliament together. 
He then alluded to seditious practices 
and a spirit of tumult and disorder, 
"shewing itself in acts of riot and 
insurrection, which required the inter- 
position of a military force." Then 
followed an allusion to "our happy 
constitution," which seems a Uttle 
misplaced in the midst of riot and 
insurrection; but the King relied on 
the firm determination of Parliament 
" to defend and maintain that con- 
" stitution which has so long protected 
" the liberties, and promoted the 
" happiness of every class of my 
" subjects." Next, there was a com- 
plaint against France for " exciting 
disturbances in foreign countries, dis- 
regarding the rights of neutral nations, 
and pursuing views of conquest and 
aggrandizement." The speech then 
announced an augmentation of the 
naval and military force, as ' ' necessary 
" in the present state of affairs, and 
*' "best c^\!C\3X"a.\fe^» \sqJCdl \a Tciaintain 
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" internal tranquillity, and to render 
" a firm and temperate conduct 
•* effectual for preservmg the blessings 
•• of peace." 

The address, in reply to the speech, 
was carried without a division. The 
members who were opposed to the 
war, spoke under the discouraging 
consciousness that so far from having 
that popular support and sympathy 
which could alone make their opposi- 
tion formidable, the advocates of 
peace were in as small a minority in 
the country as in Parliament. On 
the first night of the session, after 
denouncing the panic which had been 
artfully created, Mr. Fox said, " I am 
" not so ignorant of the present state 
•' of men's minds, and of the ferment 
" artfully created, as not to know that 
" I am now advancing an opinion 
" likely to be unpopular. It is not 
" the first time. I have incurred the 
" same hazard." And, on a subse- 
quent occasion, in a still more dejected 
tone, he said,* — " I have done my 
•♦ duty in submitting my ideas to the 
'* House ; and in doing this, I cannot 
" possibly have had any other motive 
" than those of public duty. What 
'• were my motives ? Not to court the 
•' favour of ministers, or those by 
" whom ministers are supposed to be 
" favoured ; not to gratify my friends, 
" as the debates in this House have 
'• shewn ; not to court popularity, for 
" the general conversation, both within 
•' and without these walls, has shewn 
" that to gain popularity I must have 
" held the opposite course. The 
" people may treat my house as they 
" have done that of Dr. Priestley 
•' — ^as it is said they have done more 
" recently that of Mr. Walker. f My 



* December i^th, 1793. 
. t A highly respectable inhabitant of Man- 
chester, whose house was assailed by a 
" Church and King" mob, upo« the charge of 
being a ** ]acobin," or " Republican and 
Lev«3ler." His son, who inherits his liberal 
principles, but whose good fortune it has been 
to live in times when popular intelligence can 
discriminate between friends and foes, is an 
alderman and magistrate of that city. 



" motive only was that they might 
" know what was the real cause of 
" the war into which they are likely 
" to be plunged ; and that they might 
" know that it depended on a mere 
" matter of form and ceremony." 

It is impossible to read the speeches 
of Fox, at this time, without feeling 
one's heart yearn with admiration 
and gratitude for the bold and reso- 
lute manner in which he opposed the 
war, never yielding and never repin- 
ing, under the most discouraging de- 
feats ; and, although deserted by many 
of his friends in the House, taunted 
with having only a score of followers 
left, and obliged to admit* that he 
could not walk the streets without 
being insulted by hearing the charge 
made against him of carrying on an 
improper correspondence with the 
enemy in France, yet bearing it all 
with uncomplaining manliness and 
dignity. The annals of Parliament 
do not record a nobler struggle in a 
nobler cause. 

It may naturally be asked, why, 
with the popular opinions running 
thus strongly against " French prin- 
ciples," did the government resort to 
such arts as have been described, for 
creating a still greater panic in men's 
minds, or where was the motive for 
going to war with the French Repub- 
lic ? But " the wicked fleeth when 
no man pursueth." The vaunted 
*' Constitution" of that time was, so 
far as the House of Commons was 
concerned, an insult to reason, an 
impudent fraud, which would not 
bear discussion; and the "borough- 
mongers," as they were afterwards 
called, were trembling lest its real 
character might be exposed, if people 
were left at leisure to examine it. 
What that character was, we have 
been, with infinite naivete, informed 
by one of its admirers. "The Go- 
" vemment of Great Britain," says 
Alison.f "which was supposed, by 
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" theoretical observes, to have been 
" anterior to the great change of 1832, 
*' a mixed constitution, in which the 
" Crown, the Nobles, and the Com- 
*' mons mutually checked and coun- 
" teracted each other, was in reality 
" an aristocracy, having a sovereign 
" for the. executive, disguised under 
" the popular forms of a republic." 
Although this government of false 
pretences had two extremes of society, 
the interested few and the ignorant 
many on its side, yet there was a 
small party of parliamentary re- 
formers, who, though stigmatized as 
"Jacobins," "Levellers," and "Re- 
publicans," were active, earnest, and 
able men, comprising in their body 
nearly all the intellect of the age ; 
and it was from the chimerical fear 
that these men would put themselves 
under the influence of French politi- 
cians that the two countries were to 
be rent asunder by war. Upon this 
point we have the ingenious avowal 
of a young statesman, who lived 
to fill the highest ofi&ce in the state. 
Mr. Jenkinson,* (afterwards Lord 
Liverpool), said, — " He had heard it 
" frequently urged that this was a 
" period particularly unfavourable to 
" a wtir with France, on account of 
" the number of discontented persons 
" amongst us in correspondence with 
" the seditious of that country, who 
" menaced and endangered our go- 
" vernment and constitution. That 
" there was a small party entertaining 
" such designs he had very little 
"doubt; and, from their great acti- 
" vity, he also considered them as 
"dangerous; but he confessed that 
" this very circumstance, so far from 
" deterring him from war, became a 
" kind of inducement. They might 
•' be troublesome in times of peace — 
" they might be tranquil in time of 
" war; for as soon as hostilities were 
" commenced, the correspondence 
" with the French must cease, and all 
" tlie resource they had would be to 

* December igth, 1793. 



" emigrate to that country, which 
" would be a good thing for this ; or, 
" remaining where they are, to con- 
" duct themselves like good citizens, 
" as that correspondence which by 
" law was not punishable now, would 
" in time of war be treason." 

The same motive for the war was at 
last avowed by him who had per- 
formed the part of Peter the Hermit, 
in rousing the warlike spirit of the 
nation. Edmund Burke, who from 
the year 1789, was possessed by a 
species of monomania upon the 
French revolution, took a prominent 
part in these discussions ; indeed 
whatever was the subject before the 
House, if he rose to speak upon it, he 
was pretty certain to mount his fa- 
vourite hobby before he resumed his 
seat. " Let the subject, the occasion, 
" the argument be what it may," said 
Mr. Francis,* " he has but one way 
" of treating it. War and peace, the 
" repair of a turnpike, the better go- 
" vernment of nations, the direction 
" of a canal, and the security of the 
" constitution are all alike in his con- 
" templation: the French revolution 
" is an answer to everything; the 
" French revolution is his everlasting 
" theme, the universal remedy, the 
" grand specific, the never failing 
"panacea, the principal burden of 
" his song ; and with this he treats us 
" from day to day ; a cold, flat, in- 
" sipid hash of the same dish, per- 
" petually served up to us in different 
" shapes, till at length with all his 
" cookery, the taste revolts, the palate 
" sickens at it." 

At length, on the discussion of the 
Alien Bill,t Burke's powers of reason 
and judgment seemed to be entirely 
overborne by a frenzied imagination. 
Drawing forth a dagger and brandish- 
ing it in the air, he cast it with great 
vehemence of action on the floor: 
" It is my dbject," said he, " to keep 
," the French infection from this coun- 
" try : their principles from our minds; 
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" and their daggers from our hearts ! 
" I vote for this biU, because I believe 
" it to be the means of saving my life 
" and all our lives from the hands of 
" assassins; I vote for it because it 
" will break the abominable system of 
" the modem pantheon, and prevent 
" the introduction of French princi- 
" pies and French daggers. When they 
•' smile I see blood trickring down 
" their faces ; I see their insidious 
" purposes, — I see that the object of 
" all their cajoling is blood ! I now 
'• warn my countrymen to beware of 
•* these execrable philosophers, whose 
" only object it is to destroy every- 
" thing that is good here, and to esta- 
" blish immorality and murder by 
" precept and example !" 

And on a subsequent occasion,* im- 
mediately after the declaration of hos- 
tilities, he declared his fixed opinion 
that "if we continued at peacd with 
" France, there would not be ten 
" years of stability in the government 
" of this country." Thus did he who 
first sounded the tocsin of war, and 
led the public mind through each suc- 
cessive phase of hostility, until he 
triumphed in the deadly struggle 
which had now begun, avow that the 
object he sought was to avert the 
danger with which French principles 
menaced the institutions of this 
country. 

I must add one extract from a 
speech delivered^ by Mr. Windham, 
the leader of the Whig seceders, who 
became Pitt's Secretary at War. It 
was delivered on the ist February, 
1793, the day on which war was de- 
clared by France, but before that 
event was known here. ''He agreed 
that in all probability the French had no 
wish at this moment to go to war with 
this country, as they were not yet 
ready to do so ; their object seemed 
to be to take all Europe in detail, 
and we might be reserved to be the 
last." Here the whole case as against 
ourselves is fully admitted by one of 

* Feb. 18, ijgj. 



the most determined advocates of the 
war. It is needless to add, that if we 
were justified in going to war because 
we predicted that France would attack 
us at some future time, there never 
need be a want of justification for a 
war. 

But it is at a somewhat later period 
that we discover more clearly the real 
motives of the war as acknowledged 
by its authors. In 1795, when hosti- 
lities had been carried on for two 
years, with but little impression upon 
the enemy, and when the cry for peace 
became general, there was less reserve 
in avowing the objects for which we 
had entered upon war. In a speech 
in favour of peace, Mr. Wilberforce*- 
said: "With regard to the probable 
" consequences of pursuing the war, 
" he considered them to be in their 
" nature uncertain. Heretofore it 
" might justly be said to be carried on in 
" order to prevent the progress of French 
"principles ; but now there was much 
" more danger of their being strength- 
" ened by a general discontent, arising 
" from a continuance of the war, than 
" from any importation of the prin- 
" ciples themselves from France." 

On a subsequent occasion, after the 
government of France had undergone 
a change, and had passed into the 
hands of the Directory, and when the 
British ministry was constrained by 
the general discontent, to make a pro- 
fession of willingness to negotiate for . 
peace, they were obliged, in order to 
justify themselves for having formerly 
advocated war, to point to the altered, 
and as they alleged more settled state 
of the French Government, as the 
cause of the change in theuL policy. 
Mr. Pittf said — " I certainly said that 
" the war was not like others, occa- 
" sioned by particular insult, or the un- 
" just seizure of territory, or the like, or 
" undertaken to repel usurpation, connected 
" with principles calculated to subvert all 
" government, and which while they 
" flourished in tbiavc cstv^^^ ^ss^^^ 
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" and malignity, were totally incom- 
" patible with the accustomed rela- 
" tions of peace and amity. We 
" professed also that many persons in 
" that country felt the pressure of the 
" calamities under which it laboured, 
" and were ready to co-operate for the 
" destruction of the causes which 
" occasioned them." 

In the debate in the House of 
Lords, which followed this pacific 
message from the King, a more undis- 
guised statement was made by one 
who, as a cabinet minister, had the 
fullest opportunity of knowing the 
motives of those who entered upon 
the war. Earl Fitzwilliam* said : — 
*' The present war was of a nature 
" different from all common wars. It 
" was commenced, not from any of 
" the ordinary motives of policy 
" and ambition. It was expressly un- 
" dertaken to restore order in France, and 
" to effect the destruction of the ahomin- 
" able system that prevailed in that coun- 
" try. Upon this understanding it 
" was that he had separated from 
" some of those with whom he had 
" long acted in politics, and with 
" other noble friends had lent aid to 
" his Majesty's ministers. Upon this 
" understanding he had filled that 
" situation which he some time since 
" held in the Cabinet. Knowing then 
" on such authority the object of the 
" war to have been to restore order in 
" France, he was somewhat surprised 
" at the declaration in the message 
" that his Majesty was now prepared 
" to treat for peace." 

The Fitzwilliams have always had 
the habit of plain-speaking, though 
not of invariably foreseeing all the 
logical consequences of what they 
say. Their honesty has, however, 
been proverbial ; and as in this case 
the speaker went to the unusual 
length of giving evidence as a cabinet 
minister against his former colleagues, 
and was not contradicted, we may 



take his statement as conclusive pnx)f 
upon the question in hand. But 
what must we think of the conduct of 
tlie government, and especially of Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Grenville, iu having 
thrown the responsibility of the war 
upon France upon such pretences as 
the opening of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, whilst at the same time we 
have overwhelming evidence to shew 
that they were determined to provoke 
a collision for totally different objects? 
What will be said of it when our 
history is written by some future 
Niebuhr? . I could multiply quota- 
tions of a similar tendency to the 
above, but I forbear from a conviction 
that no further evidence is required to 
prove my case. 

But there is one act of our govern- 
ment, illustrative of its motives in 
entering upon the war, which I must 
not omit to mention. Shortly after 
the commencement of hostilities (No- 
vember 1793) our naval forces took 
possession of Toulon, when Admiral 
Hood and the British Commissioners 
published a proclamation, in the name 
of the King of England, to the people 
of France, in which they declared in 
favour of monarchy in France in the 
person of Louis XVII. But not a 
word did they say about the opening 
of the navigation of the Scheldt, or 
the pretended objects of the war. 
And about the same time* the King of 
England published a declaration to 
the French nation, in which he pro- 
mises the " suspension of hostilities, 
" and friendship, security and protec- 
'• tion to all those who by declaring 
"for monarchical government shall 
" shake off the yoke of a sanguinary 
" anarchy." It is strange that our 
government did not see that this 
was as much an act of intervention 
in the internal concerns of another 
people as any thing which had been 
done by the French Convention, and 
that, in fact, it was affording a justi- 
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fication for every act of the kind 
perpetrated on the Continent, from 
the Declaration of Pilnitz to the pre- 
sent moment. 

In drawing this argument to a 
close, I have done nothing but prove 
the truth of a statement made by at 
writer who has devoted far more time, 
labour, and learning to the investiga- 
! tion of the subject than it is in my 
power to bestow. Considering that 
he is a partisan of the war, and an 
admirer of the political system which 
it was designed to uj)hold, I cannot 
but marvel at his candour, which I 
should the more admire if I were sure 
that he has fully appreciated the 
logical consequences that flow from 
his admissions. The following are the 
remarks of Sir A. Alison upon the 
origin of the war : — 

" In truth, the arguments urged by 
"government were not the only 
"motives for commencing the war. 
" The danger they apprehended lay 
"nearer home than the conquests of 
"the republicans: it was not foreign 
" subjugation so much as domestic 
" revolution that was dreaded if a 
" pacific intercourse were any longer 
" maintained with France. * Croyez- 
" • moi,' said the Empress Catherine 
" to Segur, in 1789, ' une guerre seule 
" * pent changer la direction des es- 
" • prits en France, les r^unir, donner 
" • un but plus utile aux passions et 
" 'reveiller le vrai patriotisme.'* In 
" this observation is contained the true 
'* secret, and the best vindication of the 
" revolutionary war. The passions were 
"excited; democratic ambition was 
" awakened ; the desire of power 
" under the name of reform was 
" rapidly gaining ground among the 
" middle ranks, and the institutions of 
" the country were threatened with an 
"overthrow as violent as that 'which 
" had recently taken place in the 



* Believe me, a war alone can change the 
direction of men's minds in France, re-unite 
them, give a wore useful aim to the passions, 
and awaken true patriotism. 



" French monarchy. In these circum- 
^' stances, the only mode of checking the 
" evil was by engaging in a foreign con- 
" test, by drawing off the ardent spirits 
" into active service, and, in lieu of 
" the modem desire for innovation, 
" rousing the ancient gallantry of the 
" British nation."* 

Of the moral sense which could 
permit an approval of the sentiments 
of the imperial patroness of Su- 
warrow, I would rather not speak. 
But I wish that a copy of this extract 
could be possessed by every man in 
England, that all might understand 
the " true secret" of despots, which is 
to employ one nation in cutting the 
throats of another, so that neither 
may have time to reform the abuses in 
their own domestic government. I 
would say on the contrary, the true 
secret of the people is to remain at 
peace : and not only so, but to be on 
their guard against false alarms about 
the intended aggressions of their 
neighbours, which when too credu- 
lously believed, give to government all 
the political advantages of a war, 
without its risks ; for they keep men's 
minds in a degrading state of fear and 
dependence, and afford the excuse for 
continually increasing government ex- 
. penditure. 

One word only upon the objection 
that the French were the first to 
declare war. In the present case, as in 
that of the Allied Powers on the con- 
tinent, to which we before alluded, we 
were giving to ourselves all the advan- 
tages of a belligerent power by our 
warlike preparations, without affording 
to the French the fair warning of a 
declaration of war. The government 
of France acted more in accordance 
with the recognized law of nations in 
publishing the reasons why they were, 
contrary to their own wishes, at war 
with England. The language and 
acts of Mr. Pitt were a virtual decla- 
ration of war. Half as much said or 
done by a prime mimstet ixo^ ^^orcbJA 
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be enough to plunge all Europe in 
flames. We have seen that the militia 
was embodied, and the Parliament 
suddenly assembled on the- 13 th 
December, 1792, when the King's 
sjfeech recommended an augmenta- 
tion of the army and navy. On the 
28th January, 1793, upon the arrival 
of the news of the execution of the 
French king, not only was M. Chau- 
velin, the French minister, ordered to 
leave the kingdom in eight days, but 
the King's message, which was sent to 
the House of Commons announcing 
this fact, recommended a further aug- 
mentation of the land and sea forces. 
This increased armament was not now 
wanted, as was professed to be the 
case on thje 13th December, for " pre- 
serving the blessings of peace," but, to 
quote the words of the Message, " to 
" enable his Majesty to take the most 
" effectual measures, in the present 
" important conjuncture, for main- 
" taining the security and rights of his 
"own dominions; for supporting his 
" allies ; and for opposing views of 
" aggrandizement and ambition on the 
" part of France, which would be at 
" all times dangerous to the general 
" interests of Europe, but are pecu- 
" liarly so, when connected with the 
" propagation of principles which lead 
" to the violation of the most sacred 
" duties, and are utterly subversive of 
"the peace and order of all civil 
" society." Once more I must beg 
your attention to dates. This mes- 
sage was delivered on the 28th 
January, 1793. Up to this time the 
French Government had given un- 
deniable proofs of desiring to preserve 
peace with England. And it was not 
till after the delivery of this message 
to Parliament, after a peremptory 
order had been given to their ambas- 
sador to leave England ; after all these 
preparations for war ; and after the 
insulting speeches and menaces 
uttered by Mr. Pitt and the other 
ministers in Parliament, which, as 
will be seen by referring to the debates 
of this time, were of themselves suf&- 



cient to provoke hostilities, that the 
French Convention, by a unanimous 
vot^, declared war against England on 
the ist February, 1793. 

On the nth February, the King 
sent a message to Parliament, in which 
he said he " relied with confidence on 
" the firm and effectual support of 
" the House of Commons, and on 
" the zealous exertions of a brave 
" and loyal people in prosecuting a 
" [when was war ever acknowledged 
"to be otherwise ?] just and necessary 
" war." 

The wisdom of the advice of the 
Czarina Catherine was exemplified in 
what followed. The war diverted 
men's minds from every domestic 
grievance. Hatred to the French 
was the one passion henceforth cul- 
tivated. All political ameliorations 
were postponed; Reform of Parlia- 
ment, a question which had previously 
been so ripe that Pitt himself, in com- 
pany with Major Cartwright, attended 
public meetings in its favour, was put 
aside for forty years ; and even the 
voice of Wilberforce, pleading for the 
slave, was for several successive 
sessions mute, amidst the death strug- 
gle which absorbed all the passions 
and sympathies of mankind. 

And now, my dear Sir, if you have 
done me the honour to read this long 
letter, I will conclude with an appesd 
for your candid judgment upon the 
merits of the question between us. 
Recollect that we are not discussing 
the professional claims of the Duke of 
Wellington to our admiration. He 
and his great opponent were brought 
forth and educated by the war of the 
Revolution. They were the accidents, 
not the cause of that mighty struggle. 
The question is — was that war in its 
origin just and necessary on our part? 
Was i^ so strictly a defensive war that 
we are warranted in saying that God 
raised up the Duke as an instrument 
for our protection ? I humbly sub- 
mit that the facts of the case are in 
diiect opposition to this view; and 
that it IS otdX^ \5^ p\«a.^va% \!^«ataxLce 
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of the historical details which I have 
narrated that we can hope to be 
acquitted of impiety in attributing to 
an all-wise and just Providence an 
active interposition in favour of a war 



so evidently unprovoked and aggres- 
sive. 

And I remain faithfully yours, 

Richard Cobden. 
To the Rev. 
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January, 1853. 
My dear Sir, 

I AM afraid you do not over- 
state the case in saying, that not one 
in a thousand of the population of 
this country has ever doubted the 

■ justice and necessity of our last war 
with France. There is all but a 
unanimous sentiment upon the sub- 
ject ; and it is easily accounted for. 
The present generation of adults have 
been educated under circumstances 
which forbade an impartial judgment 
upon the origin of the war. They 
were either born during the strife of 
arms, when men's hopes and fears 
were too much involved in the issue 
of the struggle to find leisure for a 
Ivstorical inquiry into the merits of 
the quarrel, or after the conclusion of 
the peace, when people were glad to 
forget every thing connected With the 
war, excepting our victories, and the 
victors. There are no men now 
living, and still engaged in the active 
business of life, who were old enough 
to form an opinion upon the question, 
and to take a part in the controversy, 
when peace or war trembled in the 
balance in 1792:- and our histories 

'have been written too much in the 
interest of the political party which 
was at that time in power to enable 
our youth to grow up with sound 
opinions upon the conduct of the 
authors of the war. 

But the truth must be told to the 
people of this country. I have no 
fear that they will refuse to hear it. 
Even were they so disposed, it would 

not a£fect the hnal verdict of mankind 

upon the question. The facts which 

J' Iiave narrated, together with many 



more leading to the same conclusion, 
to say nothing of the reserve of proofs 
which Time has yet to disclose, will 
all be as accessible to the German and 
American historians as ourselves. Mr. 
Bancroft is approaching the epoch to 
which we refer, and can any one who 
has followed him thus far in his great 
historical work, and observed his 
acute appreciation of the workings of 
our aristocratic system, doubt,. that, 
should he bring his industry and 
penetration to the task, he will suc- 
ceed in laying bare to the light of day 
the motives which impelled our go- 
vernment to join the crusade against 
the revolution of 1789 ? 

But the whole truth must be told, 
and the public mind thoroughly im- 
bued with the real merits of the case, 
not as the solution of a mere historical 
problem, but in the interest of peace, 
and as the best and, indeed, only 
means of preparing the way for that 
tone of confidence and kindness, 
which every body, excepting a few 
hopelessly depraved spirits, believes 
will one day characterize the inter- 
course of France and England. For 
if in science and morals a truth once 
established be fruitful in other truths, 
and error, when undetected, be cer- 
tain to multiply itself after its own 
kind, how surely must the same prin- 
ciple apply to the case before us ! 

If England be under the erroneous 
impression that the sanguinary feud 
of twenty-two years, which cost her so 
many children, and heaped upon her 
such a load of debt and taxation, was 
forced upon her by the unprovoked 
aggression oi 'FTaxiCj&, \t is, I fear, but 
too natutal \i\ia.\. ^^^ ^cs>a\^ tvioN. o^ 
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cherish feelings of enmity and resent- 
ment against the author of such 
calamities, but that there should be 
always smouldering in her breast dark 
suspicions that a similar injury may 
again be inflicted upon her by a power 
which has displayed so great a disre- 
gard of the obligations of justice. 
The natural result of this state of 
feeling is that it leads us to remind 
the offending party pretty frequently 
of 'the disastrous results of their for- 
mer attacks, to thrust before their 
eyes memorials of our prowess, and 
to warn them* from time to time that 
we are preparing to repel any fresh 
aggressions which they may be medi- 
tating against us. 

If, on the other hand, the real ori- 
gin of the war be impressed upon the 
mind of the present generation, and it 
be known, popularly known, that far 
from having been, as we are told it 
was, undertaken in behalf of liberty, 
or for the defence of our own shores, 
it was hatched upon the Continent in 
the secret counsels of despotic courts, 
and fed from the industry of England 
by her then oligarchical government ; 
that its object was to deprive the 
French people of the right of self- 
government, and to place their liber- 
ties at the disposal of an arbitrary 
king, a corrupt church, and a depraved 
aristocracy ; then the opinion of the 
country, and its language and acts 
will be totally different from what we 
have just described. Instead of feel- 
ings of resentment, there will be sen- 
timents of regret ; far from suspecting 
attacks from the French, the people 
of England, seeing through, and 
separating themselves from the j)olicy 
by which their fathers were misled, 
will be rather disposed to level their 
suspicion at those who call upon them 
again, without one fact to warrant it, 
to put themselves in an attitude of 
defiance against their unoffending 
neighbour ; and in lieu of constantly 
invoking the naemory of their own 
exploits, or the reverses of their op- 
ponents, the English people will, 



under the circumstances which I have 
supposed, be anxious only for an 
oblivion of all memorials of an unjust 
and aggressive war. 

Can any doubt exist as to which of 
these conditions of public opinion and 
feeling is most likely to conduce to 
peace, and which to war ? 

But, moreover, the truth must be 
known in order that the people of 
England may be the better able to 
appreciate the feelings of the French 
towards them. The precept ' do unto 
others as ye would that others should 
do unto you,' is applicable to thought 
as well as act. JBefore we condemn 
the sentiments entertained by the 
people of France ytith respect to our 
conduct in the last war, let us endea- 
vour to form an opinion as to what 
our own feelings would be under simi- 
lar circumstances. To do this we 
must bear in mind that whilst our 
historians give us a flattering and 
partial account of the conduct of our 
government at the breaking out of the 
last war, the French writers, as may 
naturally be supposed, lose no oppor- 
tunity of recording every fact which 
redounds to our disadvantage. I have 
abstained from giving quotations from 
these authorities, because they would 
be open to the charge of being partial 
and prejudiced. But it ought to be 
known to us that not only do these 
writers make the European powers 
who conspired against the liberties of 
France responsible for the war, they 
invariably assign to England the task 
of stimulating the flagging zeal of the 
Continental despots, and of bribing 
them to continue their warlike opera- 
tions when all other inducements 
failed. The least hostile of these 
writers, M. Thiers, the favourite of 
our aristocracy, in speaking of our 
preparations for the campaign of 1794, 
says — " England was still the soul of 
the coalition, and urged the powers of 
the continent to hasten to destroy, on 
the banks of lb.e Se-m^, •a.x^'McJ^siJCNSs^ -a^. 
which, she vjas ^.ercSS^e,^, "asA "s^ '^^Ji^ 
which was de.Ves\.^\e. \.o Ve^- '^^'^ 
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implacable son of Chatham had this 
year made prodigious efforts for the 
destruction of France." It is to the 
energies of Pitt, wielding the power 
of England, that France attributes 
the tremendous coalitions which again 
and again brought nearly all Europe 
in hostile array against her. Thus 
does M. Thiers describe the spirit 
which animated him. " In England 
a revolution which had only half re- 
generated the social state, had left 
subsisting a crowd of feudal institu- 
tions which were objects of attach- 
ment for the court and aristocracy, 
and of attack for the opposition. Pitt 
had a double object in view ; first to 
allay the hostility of the aristocracy, 
to parry the demand for reform, and 
thus to preserve his ministry by con- 
trolling both parties ; secondly — to 
overwhelm France beneath her own 
misfortunes, and the hatred of all the 
European governments." 

These quotations afford but a faint 
idea of the tone in which the historical 
writers of that country deal with the 
subject. We are held up generally to 
popular odium as the perfidious and 
machiavelian plotters against the liber- 
ties of the French people. 

But it will probably be asked — and 
the question is important — what are 
the present opinions of Frenchmen re- 
specting their own Revolution out of 
which the war sprung ? There is 
nothing upon which we entertain 
more erroneous views. When we 
speak of that event, our recollection 
calls up those occurrences only, such 
as the Reign of Terror, the rise and 
fall of Napoleon, the wars of conquest 
carried on by him, and the final col- 
lapse of the territory of France within 
its former boundaries, which seem to 
stamp with failure, if not with dis- 
grace, the entire character of the Re- 
volution. The Frenchman, on the 
contrary, directs his thoughts steadily 
to the year 1789. He finds the best 
excuse he can for the madness of 
■r^P4/ be will point, vfiih pride, to the 
generous magnanimity of the populace 
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of Paris, in 1830 and 1848, as an 
atonement for the Reig^ of Terror; 
he throws upon foreign powers, and 
especially upon England, the respon- 
sibility for the long wars which deso- 
lated so many of the countries of 
Europe ; but towards the Constituent 
Assembly of 1789, and the principles 
which they established, his feelings of 
reverence and gratitude are stronger 
than ever ; he never alludes to them 
but with enthusiasm and admiration. 
This feeling is confined to no class, as 
the following extract from a speech 
addressed by M, Thiers on the 29th 
June, 1 85 1, to that most Conservative 
body, the National Assembly, and the 
response which it elicited, will show. 
It is taken verbatim, from a report 
published by himself : — 

" M. Thiers. Let us do honour to 
the men who have maintained in 
France, since 1789, real civil equality 
— equality of taxation, which we owe 
to our admirable and noble Revolu- 
tion. (Notre belle et honorable revo- 
lution.") — (Assent and agitation.) 

" A voice on the left. Settle that 
with your friends. (Oh, oh ! mur- 
murs,) 

''A voice on the right. Don't mis- 
take ; it is not the Revolution of 1848 
that is referred to. 

"A/. Thiers. I speak of the Revo- 
lution of 1789, and I trust we are all 
of one mind upon that. (The left. 
Yes ! yes ! laughter.) 

" Af. Charras. Talk to the right. 

"M. Thiers. I have a better opinion 
than you of my country, and of all 
our parties, and I am convinced that 
no one will encounter coldness or dis- 
approbation from any quarter when 
praising the Revolution of 1789. 
(Marks of approbation from a great 
number of benches.") 

There is no greater proof of the pre- 
dominant favour in which any opi- 
nions are held in France than to find 
them advocated by M. Thiers. But 
whilst employed upon this letter, a 
recenl piodw.cA.voTi itoiri the pen of ray 
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valier, has met my eye, in which he 
speaks of " the immortal principles " 
of " our glorious Constituent Assem- 
bly of 1789." Where two men of 
such eminent authority, bjut of such 
diametrically opposite views upon eco- 
nomical principles, agree in their ad- 
miration of a particular policy; it is a 
proof that it must have irresistible 
claims upon public approbation. Men 
of the highest social position in France 
— even they whose fathers fell a sacri- 
fice to the Reign of Terror, admit that 
to the measures of 1789 (they were in 
substance described in my last letter), 
which have elevated the millions of 
their countrymen, from a condition 
hardly superior to that of the Russian 
serf, to the rank of citizens and pro- 
prietors of the soil, France is indebted 
for a more rapid advance in civiliza- 
tion, wealth, and happiness, than was 
ever previously made by any commu- 
nity of a similar extent, within the 
same period of time. 

This feeling, so universally shared, 
has not been impaired by the recent 
changes in France, for it is directed 
less towards forms of government, or 
political institutions, than to the con- 
stitution of society itself. And here 
let me observe again upon the erro- 
neous notions we fall into, as to the 
state of public opinion in France, 
because we insist upon judging it by 
our own standard. Assuredly, if the 
French have the presumption to mea- 
sure our habits and feelings by theirs, 
they must commit as grefit blunders. 
Our glory is that the franchises and 
charters gained by our forefathers 
have secured us an amount of per- 
sonal freedom that is not to be surpassed 
under any form of government. And 
it is the jealous patriotic unselfish love 
of this freedom, impelling the whole 
community to rush to the legal rescue 
of the meanest pauper if his chartered 
personal liberties be infringed by 
those in power, that distinguishes us 
from all European countries ; and I 
would rather part with every senti- 
ment of liberty we possess than this, 



because, with it, every other right is 
attainable. 

But the French people care little 
for a charter of habeas corpus, else, 
during their many revolutions, when 
power has descended into the streets, 
why has it not been secured ? and the 
liberty of the press, and the right of 
association, and public meeting, have 
been violated by universal suffrage 
almost as much as by their emperors 
and kings. That which the French 
really prize, and the English trouble 
themselves little about, is the absence 
of privileged inequality in their social 
system. Any violation of this princi- 
ple is resisted with all the jealousy 
which we display in matters of indi- 
vidual freedom. It was this spirit 
which baffled the design of Napoleon, 
and Louis the XVIIIth, to found an 
aristocracy by the creation of entails. 
Now the Revolution of 1789, besides 
securing liberty of worship, and es- 
tablishing probably the fairest system 
of government taxation (apart from 
the protective policy of the nation) at 
present to be found in the world, has 
divided the rich land of France 
amongst its whole population. It is 
these measures, coupled with the 
abolition of hereditary rank, and of 
the law of entail, which have chiefly 
contributed to gain for the Constituent 
Assembly the gratitude of a people so 
jealous of privilege, and so pas- 
sionately attached to the soil. Yet it 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
our minds that it was against the 
principles of this very Assembly that 
Burke, in 1790, launched his fiery de- 
clamatipn, in which we find the fol- 
lowing amongst many similar invec- 
tives : — " You would not have chosen 
" to consider the French as a people 
" of yesterday, as a nation of low- 
" bom servile wretches, until the 
•' emancipating year 1789 ;" and we 
are equally bound to remember that 
it was with the intention of over- 
throwing the system of ^qv«c\sssvS2c^. 

the despotic pcy««ex?. xcvi^T^'ai^ft.^*^^'^ 
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armies for the invasion of France, and 
when, upon the failure of the attack, 
we threw the weight of England into 
the scale of despotism. Having fully 
realized to ourselves the case of the 
French people, let us ask — what 
would be our feelings under their cir- 
cumstances ? 

Why, I fear, in the first place, we 
should, like them, still remember with 
some bitterness the unprovoked attack 
made upon us by the nations of Eu- 
rope, and that we should be sometimes 
tempted to call that country in parti- 
cular " perfidious," which, whilst pro- 
fessing to be free itself, and to have 
derived its freedom from a revolution, 
yet joined the despots of the Continent 
in a coalition against the liberties of 
another people : we, who have just 
paid almost pagan honours to the re- 
mains of a general who fought the 
battles of that unrighteous coalition — 
what would we have done in honour 
of those soldiers who beat back from 
our frontiers confederate armies of 
literally every nation in Christian 
Europe, except Sweden, Denmark, 
and Switzerland ? Should we not, if 
we were Frenchmen, be greater wor- 
shippers of the name of Napoleon, if 
possible, than we are of Wellington 
and Nelson — and with greater reason ? 
Should we not forgive him his ambi- 
tion, his selfishness, his despotic rule ? 
would not every fault be forgotten in 
the recollection that he^ humbled 
Prussia, who had without provocation 
assai^ed us when in the throes of a 
domestic revolution, and that he dic- 
tated terms at Vienna to Austria, who 
had actually begun the dismember- 
ment* of our own territory ?' Should 
not we in all probability still feel so 
much under the influence of former 
dangers and disasters as to cling -for 
protection to a large standing army ? 
— and might not that centralized 
government which alone enabled us 
to preserve our independence still 
find favour in our sight ? and should 

*■ ' ■ ■^— ^^1— ^i^M ■■■ ■ ■■■ M .I.MM .III [.[■■■■■■Ml-I^ 

*At Valenciennes and Condi, 



we not indulge a feeling of proud 
defiance in electing for the chief of 
the state the next heir to that great 
military hero, the child and champion 
of the Revolution^ whose family had 
been especially proscribed by the 
coalesced Powers before whom he 
finally fell ? Yes, however wise men 
might moralize, and good men mourn, 
these would, under the circumstances, 
I am sure, be the feelings and pas- 
sions of Englishmen, aye, and pro- 
bably, in even a stronger degree than 
they are now cherished in France. 

What, then, are the results which I 
anticipate from the general diffusion 
of a true knowledge of the origin and 
character of the last French war ? -In 
the first place, a more friendly and 
tolerant feeling towards the French 
people. The maxim of Rochefoucault, 
that we never forgive those we have 
injured, if it be not unjust as applied 
to individuals, does not certainly hold 
good with respect to communities. 
Great nations may be proud, and 
even vain, but they are ever magna- 
nimous ; and it is only meanness 
which could lead us to visit upon our 
victim the penalty of our own injus- 
tice. Besides, the maxim is not in- 
tended to apply, even in individuals, 
to generous natures, and generosity is 
the invariable attribute of great masses 
of men. 

But, in the next place, I should ex- 
pect from a more correct knowledge 
of our error of sixty years ago, that 
we shall be less likely to repeat it 
now. It is certain that the lesson 
will not be required ? Are there 
no s5rmptoms that we have spirits 
amongst us who want not the will, if 
the power and occasion be afforded, 
to play the part of Burke in our day ? 
He excited the indignation of his 
countrymen against a republic which 
had decapitated a King ; now our 
sympathies are roused in behalf of a 
Republic which has been strangled by 
an Emperor. However inconsistent, 
in other respects, our conduct at the 
.two epoc\[ia loa.'^'^ifc.'wei^efeTa.mboth 
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cases likely to fall into the error of 
forgetting that the French nation are 
the legitimate tribunal for disposing 
of the grievance. To forget this is 
indeed a more flagrant act of inter- 
vention on our part than was that of 
our forefathers, inasmuch as, whilst 
they usurped the functions of twenty- 
four millions of Frenchmen, we are 
now in danger of treating thirty-six 
millions with no greater consideration. 
I have said that we are not without 
imitators of the Reflections, A small 
volume of " Letters of ' an Englishman,' 
on Louis Napoleon, the Empire, and the 
Coup d'Etat, reprinted with large addi- 
tions from The Times," is lying before 
me. I know a cynical person who 
stoutly maintains the theory that we 
are not progressive creatures; that, 
on the contrary, we move in a circle 
of instincts ; and that a given cycle of 
years brings us back again to the 
follies and errors from which we 
thought mankind had emancipated 
itself. And really, these Letters are 
calculated to encourage him in his 
C3aiicism. For here we have the very 
same invectives levelled at Louis Na- 
poleon which were hurled at the Con- 
stituent Assembly sixty years ago — 
the style, the language, the very epi- 
thets are identically the same. Taie 
a couple of morsels by way of illus- 
tration — the one speaking of the Con- 
stituent Assembly of 1789 ; and the 
other of Louis Napoleon in 1852 : — 

BURKE, 1790. 

" How came the Assembly by their present 
power over the armv ? Chiefly, to be sure, by 
debauching the soldiers from their officers.'* 

ENGLISHMAN, l8^2. 

" The banquets to the sub-officers, the 
champagne, the toasts, and the reviews, dis- 
closed a continuity of purpose, and a determi- 
nation to debiuch the soldiery, calculated to 
open the eyes of all." 

So much for a specimen of specific 
accusation. 

Now for a sample of general invec- 
tive : — 



BURKE, 1990. 

speaking ^f the Constituent Assembly, 

" When all the frauds, impostures, violences, 
rapines, burnings, murders, confiscations, 
compulsory paper currencies, and every de- 
scription of tyranny and cruelty employed to 
bring about and uphold this Revolution, have 
their natural effect, that is, to shock the moral 
sentiments of all virtuous sober minds, the 
abettors of this philosophic system immedi- 
ately strain their throats in a declamation 
against the old monarchical government of 
France." 

ENGLISHMAN, l8^2. 

Speaking qf Louis Napoleon, 

" A self-eonvicted perjurer, . an attainted 
traitor, a conspirator successful by the foulest 
treachery, the purchase of the soldiery, and 
the butchery of thousands, he must, if not cut 
short in his career, go all length of tyranny. 
For him there is no halt>for his system no 
element of either stability or progress. It is a 
hopeless and absolute anachronism." 

Considering that the result of 
Burke's declamation was a war of 
twenty-two years, first to put down 
the French Republic, and afterwards 
Napoleon Bonaparte, both in the 
interest of the Bourbons; that the 
war cost us some five-hundred mil- 
lions of debt ; and that the result is, 
this present year 1853, a Bonaparte, 
whose family we proscribed, sitting 
upon the French throne, and the 
Bourbons, whom we installed at . the 
Tuileries, fugitives from the soil of 
France — remembering these things, 
and beholding this not altogether un- 
successful attempt at an imitation of 
the " Reflections," it does certainly 
afford a triumph to my cynical ac- 
quaintance, so far at least as to raise 
a doubt whether progressive wisdom 
be an element of our foreign policy. 
I could give many specimens of de- 
clamatory writing from the Letters, 
not inferior to Burke in style, and 
some of them surpassing him in the 
vigour of their invective. Take the 
following as an illustration of the 
lengths to which the writer's vehe- 
mence carries him, and let it be borne 
in mind that these letters have had a 
far wider circulation than Burke's v 
great -piiWvp^Vc N4'\\i>a. ^ '\\.^ ^-^^xiSasSSoi \ 
could boast oi\ \ VaNW.^ ^xx^-oJciSs^ "^^ 
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those passages marked by me in 
italics. " The presidential chair or 
the imperial throne is set upon a 
crater — the soil is volcanic, under- 
mined and trembling — the steps are 
slippery with blood— and the darken- 
ing steam of smouldering hatred, 
conspiracy and vengeance — is exhaling 
round it. Each party can furnish its 
contingents for tyrannicide ; the assassin 
dogs him in the street ; and even at the 
halls or banquets of the Elysee he may 
find the fate of Gustavus. He who has 
been false to all must only look for 
falsehood, and is doomed to daily and 
to nightly fears of mutinies, insurrec- 
tions, and revenge. Conscience, can- 
not be altogether stifled, and will 
sometimes obtrude, in her horrible 
phantasmagoria, the ghastly corpses 
of the Boulevards." 

Nobody will suppose that I would 
deny to any one the right of publish- 
ing his views upon French or any 
other politics. So far am I from 
wishing to restrain the liberty of the 
press, it is my constant complaint 
that it is not free enough. The press, 
in my opinion, should be the only 
censor of the press ; and in this spirit 
I would appeal to public opinion, 
against the evil tendency of these and 
similar productions. We all know 
how the strictures of Burke began 
with criticism, grew into menace, and 
ended in a cry for war. The " Eng- 
lishman's " Letters are here again an 
exact counterpart of their great ori- 
ginal. The volume contains ten let- 
ters ; the two. first, penned in a style 
of which I have given specimens, are 
furious attSLcks upon Louis Napoleon 
and his government ; with passing 
condemnations of the majority of the 
Legislative Assembly, the Orleanists, 
the bourgeoise, the peasantry, the sol- 
diers, and the priests ; in fact there is 
hardly any party in France which 
escapes his vituperation. Next comes 
letter the third, headed, most appro- 
priately, after all this provoking 
abuse, " Th^ National Defences '" ^Vy^ 
subject he discusses with his telling 



style, and, upon the whole, with great 
good sense. Having thus provided 
against accidents, and ascertained 
that he was ensconced in something 
stronger than a " glass house," he re- 
sumes his vocation of pelting with the 
hardest and sharpest words he can 
find, in his copious vocabulary of in- 
vective, Louis Napoleon in particular, 
and all sorts of men in general, at 
home and abroad. After indulging 
himself in this way through four 
more letters, we come to the eighth, 
which bears the title — somewhat out 
of place in such company — of " Peace 
at all price." It would seem that Mr. 
Burritt, and Mr. Fry, having taken 
alarm at the hostile tone of the En- 
glish press, had set on foot a scheme 
for counteracting the mischief. Ad; 
dresses, containing assurances of 
friendship and peace, were drawn up 
in several of our towns, signed by the 
inhabitants, and forwarded to various 
places in France. This movement, 
than which nothing could be more 
amiable, and certainly nothing more 
harmless, draws down upon the heads 
of poor Messrs. Burritt, and Fry, and 
the Peace party generally, such a 
volley of vituperative epithets, that 
they might almost excite the jealousy 
of M. Bonaparte himself. Speaking 
of the peace advocates — " they re- 
quire," says he, " keepers, not re- 
porters — their place is Han well, not 
the London Tavern — and their Chair- 
man should be Doctor ConoUy !" 

Now, in the course pursued by the 
" Englishman," we have an epitome 
of the conduct of all such writers ; — 
they begin with denunciations of the 
French Gkjvemment; they then call 
for more "defences" as a protection 
against the hostility which they in- 
stinctively feel such language natu- 
rally excites; and they end. in <mi- 
slaught upon the advocates of peace 
because they do not join in the cry. 

Before indulging this expensive 
propensity for scolding, this detenni- 
\ nation to grumble not only for our- 
\ selves b^t a\so lot \5civc\.'^-^Y!iL T&L\VliQtis 
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of Frenchmen, it behoves us to ask, 
not only whether any benefit will 
arise, but whether positive injury may 
not be done, even to the people we 
wish to serve, by our uncalled for 
interference. It is hardly necessary 
that I should declare, that, were 
Louis Napoleon an Englishman, or I 
a Frenchman, however small a mi- 
nority of opponents he might have, I 
should be one of them ; — that is all I 
have to say in the matter; for any- 
thing more would in my opinion 
be mere impertinence towards the 
French people, who, for reasons best 
known to themselves, acquiesce in his 
rule. But admitting for the sake of 
argumeiit that all that is said of the 
tyranny, treachery, and wickedness of 
•Louis Napoleon be true ; those are 
precisely the qualities in despotic 
monarchs, to which we are indebted 
for our liberties. Why should not 
the French be allowed the opportunity 
of deriving some of the advantages 
which we have gained from bad 
sovereigns ? Where would our char- 
ters and franchises have been, if our 
Johns and Jameses had not reigned, 
and misgoverned ? Nobody' pretends 
that the French emperor is quite so 
bad as our eighth Henry; yet we con- 
trived to owe to him our Protes- 
tantism. If half that is alleged 
against Louis Napoleon be true, the 
French people will have him at a 
great disadvantage in any controversy 
or struggle they may be engaged in 
■with him. One thing alone could 
prevent this — the popularity which 
will assuredly follow from continued 
attacks in the English press, such as 
I have just quoted. 

But here let me warn you against 
the belief into which so many fall, 
that the hostile tone adopted by 
writers of this country towards the 
French Government, and the cry of 
an invasion, have reference to the pre- 
sent despotic ruler of France only. 
That is one of the many shapes which 
the cry has assumed. But it was 
first heard when Louis Philippe, the 
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"Napoleon of Peace," was on the 
throne. The letter of the Duke of 
Wellington to Sir John Burgoyne, 
which has been made the text-book 
for panic-mongers ever since, was 
written when the King of the French 
had given seventeen years proof of 
his pacific policy, and when that re- 
presentative form of government, 
which we are now told was the guarantee 
of peace, was still subsisting in France : 
it made its appearance in 1847, when 
we were already spending more upon 
our warlike armaments than in any 
of the previous thirty years : more by 
two millions of money than the most 
terrified invasionist now proposes to 
expend: and yet at that time, and 
under those circumstances, the cry for 
more defence against the French was 
as active, and the clamour against the 
peace party who resisted it, as strong, 
as at any later time ; and the very same 
parties who now advocate increased 
armaments to protect our shores 
against Louis Napoleon, were amongst 
the loudest of those who swelled 3ie 
panic cry in 1847. 

An allusion to the infirmities of a 
great mind, however painful at the 
present moment, is rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by those who quote 
the authority of the Duke of Welling- 
ton's declining years in favour of a 
policy which, in my opinion, tends 
neither to the peace, nor the pro- 
sperity of the country. At the time of 
penning his letter to General Bur- 
goyne, the Duke was verging upon 
his eightieth year. Now, no man re- 
tains all his faculties unimpaired at 
fourscore. Nature does not suspend 
her laws, even in behalf of her fa- 
vourite sons. The Duke was mortaJ, 
and therefore subject to that merciful 
law which draws a veil over our rea- 
son, and dims the mental vision as we 
approach the end of that vista which 
terminates with the tomb. But the 
faculties do not all pay this debt of 
nature at once, or in equal proportion. 
Sometimes iVve s\.xoTi%esX. ^^s\ «2?C <:svix 
nature, -wYiicVi Tc^a.-^ \vaN^ "No^^-q. -sj^c*- 
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Enrolled Pensioners .... 18,^00 
Dockyard Battalions (armed and 

drilled) 9>aoo 

Coast Guard (organized and drilled to 

the use of Artillery since 1835) • 5ooo 

Irish Constabulary, increase . . 4,627 

Militia increase voted .... 54>049 

131,400 

Deduct decrease of Yeomanry . 4,765 



Total increase since 1835 up to June, 
1853 136,635 



Thus Stood matters at the close of 
the last Parliament, in June. But the 
cry was still " they come." The " in- 
vasionists" renewed their annual au- 
tumn clamour ; and no sooner had the 
new Parliament assembled in Novem- 
ber, 1852, for the short session, than 
there was a proposal for a further 
increase of our " defences." The 
government asked for 5,000 additional 
seamen ; 1,500 marines ; and 2,000 
artillerymen. The money was voted 
without a division. Mr. Hume, who 
had seen many of the popular organs 
of public opinion joining in the cry, 
contented himself with a protest ; and 
then, in despair of any other correc- 
tive, left the cure of the evil to the 
tax-gatherer :— and I confess for the 
moment to have shared his senti- 
ments. 

The other argument of the inva- 
sionists, — that France is ready to 
assail us upon any vulnerable point, 
will be successful in proportion only 
to our ignorance of the character and 
condition of the French people, and of 
the origin and history ot the last war. 
Everything in that country is viewed 
by us through a distorted and preju- 
diced medium. We regard France as 
the most aggressive and warlike coun- 
try on the Continent, because we have 
all read of her invasions of other 
countries, without recollecting that 
they were in retaliation for an unpro- 
voked attack upon lier ; — we view 
with alafm the enthusiasm of the 
J^rench people for their army, but we 
cannot so far enter into their feelings 
3s to know that it springs from grati- 



tude, because " it was the army," to 
use the words of the conservative and 
peace-loving Journal des Debats, ' ' which 
represented ner with admirable iclat 
on fields of battle — that is to say, on 
the spot to which it was necessary 
that the whole of France should re- 
pair in order to defend the new life 
which she held from 1789." Doubt- 
less there is danger to be feared from 
this predominance of the military 
spirit, however created, a danger most 
to be dreaded by France herself : — ^but 
let it not be forgotten that we helped 
to plant and water the upas tree, and 
have no right to charge with our sins 
those who are destined to live under 
its shade. 

Besides, we must bear in mind that 
the strength of the army of France is 
only in proportion to that of other 
continental states ; and that her navy 
is always regulated with reference to 
our own, generally about in the ratio 
of two-thirds of our force : " We pay 
England the compliment," said M. 
Thiers in the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1846, " of thinking only of her when 
determining our naval force ; we never 
heed the ships which sally forth from 
Trieste or Venice — ^we care only for 
those that leave Portsmouth' and Ply- 
mouth." "Oh, but," I sometimes 
hear it very complacently said, " every 
body knows that England is only 
armed in self-defence, and in the in- 
terests of peace." But when France 
looks at our 500 ships of war, our- 
180 war steamers, and hears of our 
great preparations at Aldemey, Jersey, 
, and other points close to her shores, 
she has y^n^ different suspicions. 
She recalls to mind our conduct in 
1793. when, within a twelvemonth 
after the commencement of hostilities, 
we had taken possession of Toxdon 
(her Portsmouth) and captured or 
burnt a great part of her fleet ; and 
when we landed an expedition on the 
coast of Brittany, and stirred »up 
afresh the. smouldering fires of civil 
vfat. li we are so alarmed at the idea 

oi a YxexiOQ. mN^voa., '^n^k^-Odl \5a& twt 
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occurred for nearly eight hundred 
years, may we not excuse the people 
of France* if they are not quite free 
from a similar apprehension, seeing 
that not a century has passed since 
the Norman conquest in which we 
have not paid hostile visits to her 
shores? The French have a lively 
recollection of the terrible disasters 
they suffered from the implacable 
enmity of our government during the 
last war. They found themselves 
assailed by a feudal aristocracy, having 
at its command the wealth of a 
manufacturing and mercantile people, 
thus presenting the most formidable 
combination for warlike purposes to 
be found recorded in the world's his- 
tory ; and knowing as they do that 
political power in this country is still 
mainly in the hands of the same class, 
some allowance must be made for 
them if they have not quite made 
up their minds that peace and non- 
intervention are to be our invariable 
policy for the future. Taking this 
candid view of the case, we shall 
admit that the extent of the prepara- 
tions in France must be in some 
degree commensurate with the amount 
of our own warlike armaments. 

I will add a few remarks upon the 
present state of France, as compared 
with her condition in 1793, and en- 
deavour to form an estimate of the 
probabilities of a war between her 
and this country ; or rather, I should 
say, of the prospect of an invasion of 
England by France ; for I will assume 
the writers and declaimers about this 
invasion to be in earnest ; I will sup- 
pose that they really mean an invasion 
of England, and not a march upon 
Belgium, or any other continental 
state ; I will take for granted that we 
have not now, as was the case in 1792, 
to deal with false pretences, to cover 
other designs, and that, in this discus- 
sion of a French invasion, we are not 
witnessing a repetition of the bold 
dissimulation on the one side, and 
gross credulity on the other, which 
preceded the war of 1^93. I will for 



the sake of argument admit the good 
faith of those who predict a war with 
France, and a consequent descent 
upon our shores : nay, I will go fur- 
ther, and even not call in question the 
sincerity of that party which foretells 
an invasion of England without any 
previous declaration of war. 

What are the circumstances of Eu- 
rope calculated to produce a war? 
There is one, and only one danger 
peculiar to our times, and it was fore- 
seen by the present Prime Minister, 
when he thus expressed himself: 

" He was disposed," Lord Aber- 
deen* said, " to dissent from the 
maxims which had of late years re- 
ceived very general assent, that the 
best security for the continuance of 
peace, was to be prepared for war. 
That was a maxim which might 
have been applied to the nations of 
antiquity, and to society in a com- 
paratively barbarous and uncivilized 
state, when warlike preparations cbst 
but little, but it was not a maxim 
which ought to be applied to modem 
nations, when the facilities of the 
preparations for war were very dif- 
ferent. Men, when they adopted 
such a maxim, and made large pre- 
parations in time of peace that would 
be sufficient in the time of war, were 
apt to be influenced by the desire to 
put their efficiency to the test, that all 
their great preparations, and the re- 
sult of their toil, and expense, might 
not be thrown away. He thought, 
therefore, that it was no security to 
any country against the chances of 
war, to incur great expense, and make 
great preparations for warlike pur- 
poses. A most distinguished states- 
manf of France had lately emphati- 
cally declared in the French Chamber 
his desire for peace, but he added 
that ^o m^tain it he must have an 
army of 8oo,o<y) men. And what he 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) would ask, 
could be expected from the raising of 
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such a force but war, or national 
bankruptcy ? He therefore dreaded 
the intention of those who desired 
such extensive armaments, notwith- 
standing the pacific professions they 
made ; and he could not be at ease as 
regarded the stability of peace until 
he saw a great reduction in the great 
military establishments of Europe. 
Such should be the great object of all 
governments, and more especially of 
the government of this country." 

Thus spoke Lord Aberdeen in 1849. 
The evil has not diminished since 
that time. Europe has almost de- 
generated into a military barrack. 
It is computed by Baron Von Reden, 
the celebrated German statistical 
writer, that one half of its population 
in the flower of manhood are bearing 
arms. It is certain that in the very 
height of Napoleon's wars, the effec- 
tive force of the Continental armies 
was less than at present. For a long 
time the cuckoo-cry was repeated " to 
preserve peace, prepare for war," but 
the wisest statesmen of our age have 
concurred with the Peace party, that 
the greater the preparation the more 
imminent is the risk of a collision, 
owing to the preponderance which is 
thereby given in the councils of na- 
tions to those who by education, taste, 
and even interest must be the least 
earnestly disposed for peace. At this 
moment a martial tone pervades the 
Courts and Cabinets, as well as the 
most influential classes of the Conti- 
nental States; and never, even in 
England, since the war, was the 
military spirit so much in the ascen- 
dant in the higher circles as at the 
present time. To what then are we 
to attribute the preservation of peace 
and the present prospect of its con- 
tinuance, in spite of thjp dangerous 
element, but to the fact that, .whilst 
governments are making unprece- 
dented preparations for hostilities, all 
the signs and symptoms of the age 
tend more than ever in the opposite 
direction ? Let us see what are the 
facts which warrant this conclusion : — 



The first safeguard against the em- 
plo3rment of these enormous standing 
armies in foreign wars, is that they 
are indispensable at home to repress 
the discontent caused in a great de- 
gree by the burden which their own 
cost imposes on the people. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel foresaw this result in 1841, 
when he said that — "the danger of 
aggression is infinitely less than the daU" 
ger of those sufferings to which the present 
exorbitant expenditure must give rise." 
Their growing intelligence will render 
the people every year more dissatis- 
fied with the yoke imposed on them ; 
and athwart these armed and drilled 
mechanical tools of despotism may 
be often heard low mutterings, which 
will assuredly swell some day into a 
shout of defiance. Internal revolu- 
tions may be safely predicted of every 
country whose government rests not 
upon public opinion, but the bayonets 
of its soldiers. Those internal con- 
vulsions are however no longer to be 
feared as the causes of war ; for the 
world has wisely resolved (and it is 
one of the lessons learned from the 
last war) that henceforth every nation 
shall be left to regulate its own do^ 
mestic affairs, free from the interven- 
tion of strangers. It is true 'that, 
whilst during the late revolutionary 
period, this rule was scrupulously ob- 
served towards the Great Powers, it 
was flagrantly outraged in the case of 
Hungary, Italy, and Hesse-Cassel, 
against which acts of injustice to the 
smaller States, the public opinion of 
the civilized world ought to be 
brought to bear, unless we are to sit 
down and acknowledge that the weak 
are to have no rights, and the strong 
to be bound by no law. In this 
change of policy, however, which will 
certainly be observed towards France, 
we have a security against a repetition 
of the offence which led to the last 
war. 

There are not a few persons, espe- 
cially of the military class, who, ever 
since Mie -^eace, have been haunted 
VilYi \.Yie ajppax\\AOTi oi ^Ctia VaXa nwbl. 
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and have advocated a* state of pre- 
paration calculated to meet as great 
efforts on the part of France as those 
put forth by Napoleon himself. They 
■will even go so far as to predict the 
exact latitude where future Trafalgars 
or St. Vincents are to be fought, and 
call for the construction of harbours 
and basins where our crippled ships 
may be repaired after their imaginary ^. 
engagements.* Now, without lajdng 
myself open to the charge of fore- 
.teUing perpetual peace — for nothing 
appears more offensive to certain 
parties — I must say that I think the 
very fact of the wars of the French 
Revolution having happened is an 
argument against their soon recurring 
again. For even if I take no credit 
for the lesson which that bloody and 
abortive struggle affords, if I admit the 
unteachable character of nations, still 
Nature has her own way of proceed- 
ing, and she does not repeat herself 
every generation in extraordinary per- 
formances of any kind. Alexanders, 
Caesars, Charlemagnes,* and Napo- 
leons, are happily not annual, or even 
centennial, productions ; and, like the 
exhausted eruptions of our physical 
globei they have never been repro- 
duced upon the same spot. Nowhere 
is the husbandman more safe against 
a convulsion of nature than when he 
plants his vines in the crater of an 
extinct volcano. The very magnitude 
of the operations of Bonaparte, by 
forbidding all attempts at rivalry, is 
rather calculated to check than invite 
imitation. " The death of Napoleon," 
says Chateaubriand, " inaugurated an 
" era of peace ; his wars were con- 
" ducted on so mighty a scale (it is 
" perhaps the only good that remains 
*' of them) that they have rendered 
*• all future superiority in that career 
" impossible. In closing the temple 
•' of Janus violently after him, he left 



* Such arguments have been gravely urged 
in the House of Commons by naval men; 
and, what is stiJJ worsCf they have been acted 
upon. 



" such heaps of slain piled up behind 
" the door that it cannot be opened 
" again." But I must refrain from 
these flights of a humane imagination, 
in deference to those who, whilst 
hoping and desiring universal and 
perpetual peace, are yet impatient of 
any arguments which promise the 
fulfilment of their aspirations. 

Let us then, whilst agreeing upon 
the possibility of such an occurrence, 
confine ourselves to a notice of those 
circumstances in the present condi- 
tion of France which render a war on 
her part less likely in 1853 than in 
1793. Fortunately she would, in com- 
mon with every other European state, 
encounter at the first step all but an 
insuperable obstacle in the want of 
money. It is true that, in proportion 
to her resources, the debt of France is 
less now than it was in 1793. But, at 
the latter epoch, she had vast masses 
of landed property available for the 
expenses of the war. The church 
lands, which by some writers were 
estimated at a fourth of the soil of 
France ; the confiscated estates of the 
emigrant nobles; the national do- 
mains, and the national forests : this 
immense property, although valued 
by different writers at from five hun- 
dred million sterling to double that 
sum, fell in the course of four years 
into the hands of the revolutionary 
Government, and was made by them 
the basis of a paper money, denomi- 
nated assigriats, with which they .paid 
their soldiers, and were enabled to 
make those gigantic efforts which 
astonished and terrified the despotic 
governments of Europe. 

Ther^ is no doubt that for a time 
this creation of paper money gave to 
the French Government all the power 
which would have been derived from 
a foreign loan, or the most productive 
taxes. It seemed in the eyes of the 
wild theorists of Paris, who were at 
that time trampling each other down 
in quick successioi\\ia.t\ve;<i>&'aJOa.^\sNis^ 
g\e ioT poviet , VaaX. >Ctie^ ^■sjse,^^^^ ^. 
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each one resorted to it more freely 
than his predecessor. For every new 
campaign, fresh issues of assignats 
were decreed. When war was de- 
clared against England, eight hundred 
millions of francs were ordered to be 
created. The result is known to 
everybody. The more plentiful the 
assignats were, the less became their 
value, or in other words the dearer 
grew all commodities ; bloody decrees 
followed, to keep down prices ; but 
markets were not to be permanently 
regulated, even by the Reign of Ter- 
ror. Ultimately, when seven hundred 
millions sterling of assignats had been 
issued, they fell to one and a half per 
cent, of their nominal value ; and a 
general at the head of an army in 
1795. with a pay of four thousand 
francs a month, was in the actual re- 
ceipt of eight pounds only in gold 
and silver. But paper money had, in 
the mean time, enabled the govern- 
ment to overcome Pitt's coalition. 

But, in case of a war, in 1853, the 
French Government would have none 
of these temporary resources. The 
domains of the church, the crown, 
and the aristocracy, divided and sub- 
divided, have passed into the hajids of 
the people. There remain no great 
masses of landed property to seize for 
the benefit of the state. The very 
name of assignat conjures up visions 
of confiscation. In no country in the 
world is there so great a distrust of 
paper money as in France. To raise 
the funds necessaify for entering upon 
a war the Government of France must 
now impose taxes on the eight millions 
of proprietors amongst whom the land 
is parcelled, and by whom the great 
bulk of the revenue is contributed. As 
a declaration of war would be followed 
by an immediate falling off in the 
receipts of indirect taxes from customs 
and excise, this defalcation, as well as 
the extra demand for warlike purposes, 
must fall upon the land. The peasant 
proprietors of France, ignorant as 
tliey are in many respects, know in- 
stmctively all this, and they are, 



therefore, to a* man opposed to a war; 
and, hence it is, that in all Louis 
Napoleon's addresses to them (and 
they in the ultimate appeal really 
govern France), whether as candidate 
for the Assembly, the Presidency, or 
the Empire, he has invariably declared, 
himself in favour of peace. 

But, I think, I hear it objected that 
the French often made way pay its 
own expenses. It is true, and to a 
great extent, the foregoing statement 
explains how it was accomplished. 
Wherever the French armies went, 
they carried with them the doctrine of 
liberty and equality, and they were 
received less as conquerors than de- 
liverers by the mass of the people; 
for the populations of the invaded 
countries, like the French themselves 
previous to the revolution, were op- 
pressed by the privileged classes, and 
ground down to the earth by inordinate 
and unjust taxation. Everywhere the 
invaders found great masses of pro- 
pesrty belonging to the govemmetit, 
the church, and exclusive corporations; 
and, in some cases, the monastic orders 
were still revelling in their pristine 
wealth and luxury. These great accu- 
mulations of property were confiscated 
for the use of the armies of the 
" Republic." In some cases consider- 
able sums were transmitted to Paris, 
for the service of the Home Govern- 
ment. Napoleon sent home two 
millions sterling during his first cam- 
paign in Italy ; and it is stated that 
the large amount of specie found by 
the French in the cofifers of the frugal 
aristocratic government of Berne was 
of essential service in fitting out the 
expedition to Egypt. 

But how changed is all this at 
the present time ! An invading army 
instead of finding governments with a 
stock of bullion to tempt their cupidity, 
or a good balance at their bankers, 
would encounter nothing but debt and 
embarrassment, which Uie first shock 
of war would convert into bankruptcy 
and rvim\ \heY would find church 
lands, a.iid ^oNemxaeoX. ^aavalvDa ^"ax- 
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celled among the people ; and as any 
attempt to levy contributions must 
bring the invaders at once into collision 
with the mass of the population, it 
would be found far cheaper and 
wiser to pay their own expenses, than 
attempt to raise the money by a 
proems which would convert hostilities 
between governments into a ciusade 
against individuals, where every house 
would be the battld ground in defence 
of the most cherished rights of home, 
family, and property. 

And, to increase the difficulty, war 
itself, owing to the application of 
greater science to the process of human 
destruction, has become a much more 
costly pursuit. So great has been the 
improvement in the construction of 
horizontal shells, and other contri- 
vances in gunnery, that even Sir 
Howard Douglas, who could recount 
with the utmost complacency the capa- 
bilities of Congreve rockets, Shrapnell 
shells, grape, and canister, seems struck 
with compunction at the contemplation 
of this last triumph of his favourite 
science. But a still greater discovery 
has been since announced by Mr. 
Nasmyth, who offers to construct a 
monster mortar for marine warfare, 
which shall lie snugly ensconced in 
the prow of a bomb-proof floating 
stesvn vessel, and on being propelled 
against a ship of war, the concussion 
shall cause an explosion with force 
sufficient to tear a hole in her side 
" as big as a church-door." Now, I 
attach little importance to the argu- 
ment that these murderous contri- 
vances will disincline men to war, 
from fear of being killed. When cross- 
bows were first brought into use, the 
clergy preached against them as mur- 
derous. Upon the introduction of the 
'•sight," to assist the eye in taking 
aim with cannon, on board ship, the 
old gunners turned their quids, looked 
sentimental, and pronounced the thing 
no better than " murder." But war 
lost none of its attractions by such 
discoveries ; it is at best but gambling 
lor "glory;" and whatever be the risk, 



men will always take the long odds 
against death. But I have great hopes 
from the expensiveness of war, and 
the cost of preparation; and 'should 
war break out between two %reat 
nations, I have no 'doubt that the 
immense consumption of material, and 
the rapid destruction of property, 
would have the effect of very soon 
bringing the combatants to reason, or 
exhausting their resources. For it is 
quite certain that the Nasmyths, Fair- 
bairns, and Stephensons, would play 
quite as great a part as the Nelsons 
and Collingwoods, in any future wars ; 
and we all know that to give full scope 
to their engineering powers involves 
an almost unlimited expenditure of 
capital. 

jBesides, war would now be felt as a 
much greater interruption and outrage 
to the habits and feelings of the two 
countries, than sixty years ago, owing 
to the more frequent intercourse which 
takes place between them. There is 
so much cant about the tendency 
of railways, steam-boats, and electric 
telegraphs, to unite France and Eng- 
land in bonds of peace, uttered by 
those who are heard, almost in the 
same breath, advocating greater pre- 
parations against war and invasion, 
that I feel some hesitation in joining 
such a discordant chorus. But when 
we recollect that sixty years ago it 
took from four to six days to com- 
municate between London and Paris, 
and that now a message may be sent 
in as many minutes, and a journey be 
made in twelve hours; — that at the 
former time a mail started twice a 
week only for the French capital, 
whilst now letters may be dispatched 
twice a-day ; and that the visiting 
intercourse between the two countries 
has multiplied more than twenty-fold: 
recollecting all this, it cannot be 
doubted that it would be more difficult 
now than in 1793 to tear the two 
countries asunder, and render them 
inaccessible to each otK«t Vs^ ^n'sx. 
But these ^Teirvox^\Afis^\v\Ok^"^'^ 
not dvjeW M^oii. \ ccrccia ^\.\asJ^ \.o "Ctofc 
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really solid guarantee which France 
has given for a desire to preserve peace 
with England. 

If ^c5u had the opportunity, as I had, . 
of visiting almost daily the Great 
Exhibition, you must have observed 
that, whilst England was unrivalled 
in those manufactures which owed 
their merit to great facilities of pro- 
duction, and America excelled in 
every effort where a daring mechanical 
genius could be rendered subservient 
to purposes of general utility, there 
was one country, which, in articles 
requiring the most delicate manipu- 
lation, the. purest taste, and the most 
skilful, application of the laws of 
chemistry and the rules of art to 
manufacturing purposes, was by uni- 
versal consent allowed to hold the 
first rank ; that country was France. 
And it must not be forgotten that her 
preparation for this world-wide com- 
petition was made at the time when 
her trade and manufactures were 
suffering great depression and dis- 
couragement, owing to the want of 
confidence produced by recent revo- 
lution. Xnd yet, notwithstanding this 
disadvantage, she carried away the 
highest honours for that class of 
manufactures requiring the greatest 
combination of intelligence and skill 
on the part ..of the capitalist and 
artizan, and the production of which 
is possible only in a country which has 
reached the most advanced stage of 
civilization. Yet this is the people* 



* It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the mind of the reader that this cry of * ini/a- 
sion tvithout notice* was raised when Louis Phi- 
lippe was still on the throne, — as the following 
extract from a letter of remonstrance, ad- 
dressed by Sir William Moiesworth, Jan. 
lyth, I848, to the Editor of the Spectator , Lon- 
don Newspaper, will plainly shew : — • 

" You say that ' the next attack on England 
will probably be without notice' — • Five thou- 
sand (Frenchmen) might inflict disgrace on 
some defenceless post; ^00 might insult British 
blood at Heme Bay, or even inflict indelible 
shame on the empire at Osborne House !' 
Good God ! can it be possible that you, whom 
I ranked so high among the public instructors 
of this nation — that you consider the French 



who, we are told, will, without previous 
declaration of war, make a piratical 
attack upon our shores, with no more 
regard for the retributive consequences 
to their own interests, than if they 
were a tribe of ancient Scandinavians, 
who, when they made a hostile expe- 
dition, carried all their worldly ^oods 
to sea in their war boats with them. I 

Let me repeat it — if for the dozenth 
time — such an opinion would never 
be put forth, unless by writers and 
speakers who presume most insultingly 
upon the ignorance of the public. It 
really should be a question with the 
peace party, whether they could do a 
better service to their cause than by 
giving popular lectures upon the actual 
state of the population of France. And 
let them not forget, when dealing vnth 
this in,vasion cry, how the people were 
told, in 1792, that the French were 
coming to bum the Tower, and put 
arsenic in the New River, to poison 
the metropolis, at the very moment 
when, as we know now, the French 



to be ruffians, Pindarees, freebooters — ^that 
you believe it necessary to keep constant 
watch and ward against them, as our Saxon 
forefathers did against the Danes and the 
Nordmen, lest they should bum our towns, 
plunder our coasts, and put our Queen to ran- 
som ? Are you not aware that the French are 
as civilized as ourselves — in some respects in- 
tellectually our superiors ? Have you for- 
gotten that they have passed through a great 
social revolution, which has equalized pro- 
perty, abolished privilege, and converted the 
mass of the people into thrifty and industrious 
men, to whom war is hateful, and the con- 
scription detestable ? ^re you not aivare that 
they possess a constitutional government^ 'with the 
forms and practice of •which they are daily becom- 
ing more and more conzfersant ; that no measure <if 
importance can be adopted tvithout being first 
debated and agreed to in the Chambers; and tihat 
the love of peace, and the determination to 
preserve peace, have given to the King of the 
French a constant majority in those Chambers, 
and kept him in peaceable possession of his 
throne ? Can you controvert any one of these 
positions.?" 

These writers must be judged, not by what 
they now say of Louis Napoleon's designs, 
but what they said of the French nation when 
Guizot was Prime Minister, under a constitu- 
tional king, and "when lue •were spending txvo 
millions more on our armaments than anybody notu 
proposes to spend. 
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ambassador was humbly entreating 
our government not to go to war. May 
not the historian of sixty years hence 
have a similar account to give of the 
stories now put forth respecting the 
intentions of the French people ? But 
I promised to give credit to those 
writers for sincerity, and I proceed to 
answer them in that spirit, — begging 
pardon of every Frenchman who may 
read my pages for dealing seriously 
with such a topic. 

France, as a manufacturing country, ' 
stands second only to England in the 
amount of her productions, and the 
value of her exports; but it is an 
important fact in its bearings on the 
question before us, that she is more 
dependent than England upon the 
importation of the raw materials of 
her industry; and it is obvious how 
much this must place her at the mercy 
of a power having the command over 
her at sea. This dependence upon 
foreigners extends even to those right 
arms of peace, as well as war, iron 
and coal. In 1851, her importation of 
coal and coke reached the prodigious 
quantity of 2,841,900 tons; of course a 
large portion of it is imported over- 
land from Belgium ; of this, 78,900 
tons are specially entered in the ofi&cial 
returns as being for the steam navy ; a 
frank admission, in reply to our alarm- 
ists, that the discovery of steam 
navigation has given us an advantage 
over them. The coal imported into 
France in 1792, the year before the 
war, amounted to 80,000 tons only. 
Now in this enormous increase, during 
the last sixty years, we have a proof* 
of the great development of manufac- 
turing industry ; but in consequence 
of steam power having been applied to 
manufacturing purposes since the latter 
date, the importation of coal has in- 
creased in a far greater ratio than any 
other raw material. Whilst cotton 
wool, for instance, has increased seven- 
fold since 1792, coal has augmented 
more than thirty-fold. This is a most 
important fact when comparing the 
two countries; for whilst the indi- 



genous coal and iron in England have 
attracted to her shores the raw ma- 
terials of her industry, and given her 
almost a European monopoly of the 
great primary elements of steam power, 
France on the contrary, relying on her 
ingenuity only to sustain a competition 
with England, is compelled to pur- 
chase a portion of hers from her great 
rival. 

In the article of iron we have an- 
other illustration to the same effect. 
In 1792 pig iron does not figure in the 
French tariff; but the importation of 
iron and steel of all kinds, wrought 
and unwrought, amounted in that 
year to 6,000 tons. In 1851 (which 
was a very low year compared with 
the years previous to the revolution 
of 1848) the importation of pig iron 
amounted to 33,700 tons. And when 
it is remembered that very high duties 
are levied upon this article for the 
protection of the home producer, it 
must be apparent that its scarcity and 
high price impose serious disadvan- 
tages upon all descriptions of manu- 
factures in France. But the point to 
which I wish to draw attention is, that 
so large a qvantity of this prime ne- 
cessary of life, of every industry, is 
imported from abroad ; and in propor- 
tion as the quantity for which she is 
thus dependent upon foreigners has 
increased since 1792, in the same ratio 
has France ^iven a security to keep' 
the peace. 

But there is one raw material of 
manufactures, which, in the magni- 
tude of its consumption, the distant 
source of its supply, and its indispen- 
sable necessity, possesses an import- 
ance beyond all others. Upwards of 
two and a half millions of bales of 
this material are annually attracted 
across the Atlantic, from the Indian 
ocean, or the remotest parts of the 
Mediterranean, to set in motion the 
capital and industry of the most ex- 
tensive manufactures ever known in 
the world; upon which myriads of 
people are directly and indirectly em- 
ployed, who are as dependent for their 
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subsistence on the punctual arrival in 
Europe, on an average, of seven thou- 
sand bales of this vegetable fibre a 
day, as they would be if their bread 
were the produce of countries five 
thousand miles distant from their 
doors. Tainted as this conmiodity is 
to a large extent in its origin, it is un- 
doubtedly the great peace-preserver 
of the age. It has placed distant and 
politically independent nations in mu- 
tual dependence, and interested them 
in the preservation of peace to a de- 
gree unknown and undreamed of in 
former ages. To those who talk glibly 
of war, I would recommend a visit 
not merely to that district of which 
Manchester is the centre, but to the 
valley of the Seine from Paris to its 
embouchure, and having surveyed the 
teeming hive employed upon the cot- 
ton manufacture, let them ask what 
proportion did the capital and labour 
of those regions bear in 1793 to their 
present amount iand numbers, and 
what would now be the effect of an 
interruption to their prosperity, by 
putting an end to that peace out of 
which it has mainly grown ? Is there 
any object that could possibly be 
gained by either country that would 
compensate for the loss occasioned 
by one month's suspension of their 
cotton trade ? 

The importation of this raw ma- 
terial into France amdunted in 1851 
to 130,000,000 lbs. In 1792 it was 
19,000,000 lbs. ; the increase being 
nearly seven-fold. The consumption 
of that country is about one-fifth to 
one-sixth of our own, and it ranks 
second amongst the manufacturing 
states of Europe. But the quantities 
of cotton wool consumed in the two 
countries afford but an imperfect 
comparison of the number of people 
employed, or the value of the manu- 
factures produced ; for it is well 
known that whilst we spin a great 
part of our cotton into yarns for ex- 
' portation, and our manufacturers are 
largely employed upon common qua- 
Mtjes of cloths, the French convert 



nearly all their material into manu- 
factures, a considerable portion of 
which is of the finest quality. It was 
stated by M. Thiers,* in his cele- 
brated sp^ch upon the protective 
system, that " the cotton industry, 
which in 1786 represented about a 
million per annum, represents now 
twenty-five millions." (I have con- 
verted his figures from francs into 
pounds sterling). If this be a correct 
statement, the value of the French 
productions will be one-half of our 
own, whilst the raw material con- 
sumed is less than one-fifth. I confess 
I think there is some exaggeration or 
error in the estimate ; but no doubt can 
exist of the vital importance of the 
cotton industry to the prosperity of 
France ; nor need I repeat that it is 
wholly dependent upon the supply of 
a raw material from abroad, the im- 
portation of which would be liable 
to be cut off, if she were at war 
with a nation stronger than herself at 
sea. 

The woollen and worsted trades of 
France are of a startling magnitude. 
I confess I was not aware of their ex- 
tent ; and have had some dif&culty in 
accepting the official report, which 
makes the importation of sheep's wool 
to amount, in 1851, to 101,201, 000 lbs., 
whilst in 1792, it reached only 
7,860,000 lbs., being an increase of 
more than twelve-fold. M. Thiers, in 
his speech before quoted, estimates 
the annual value of the woollen cloth 
made in France at sixteen millions 
sterling. 

But if the rivalry between the two 
countries in worsted and woollen ma- 
nufactures leaves a doubt on which 
side the triumph will incline, there is 
no question as to the superiority of 
the French in the next manufacture 
to which I will refer, and which forms 
the glory of their industrial greatness ; 
I allude, of course to the silk trade, on 
which the ingenuity, taste, and inven- 
tion of the people, are brought to bear 
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ivith Euch success, that Lyons and 
Saint Etienne fairly levy contribu- 
lioDS upon the whole civilized world ; 
1 say fairly, because when all nations, 
from Russia, to the United Stales, 
bow down to the taste of France, and 
accept her fashions as the Infallible 
standard in all matters of design and 
costume, there can be no doubt that 
it is a homage offered to intrinsic 
merit. Nothing is more difficult to 
agree upon than the meaning of the 
■word civiliialioK ; but, in the general 
acceptation of the term, that country 
whose language, fashions, amuse- 
ments, and dress, have been most 
widely adopted and imitated, has 
"been held to be the most civilized. 
There is no instance recorded in his- 
tory of such a country suddenly cast- 
ing itself down to the level with 
Malays, and New Zealanders, by cora- 
jnitting an nnprovoked act of piracy 
upon a neighbouring nation. ¥et we 
are told 1o prepare ourselves for such 
conduct in the case of France I Judg- 
ing by the increase in the importation 
of the raw material, the French have 
maintained as great a progress in the 
silk as any other manufacture. The 
raw silk imported in 1S51 amounted 
to 2, 291,300 lbs., against 136,800 lbs. 
in 1792, showing an increase of seven- 
tean-fold. In 1792. thrown silk did 
not figure in the tariff, but it was im- 
ported to the amount of i,336.86olbs. 
in 1S51. These large importations, 
added to the supply from her own 
soil, furnish the raw material for, by 
far. the largest silk manufacture in 
the world. 

Instead of singling out any other 
Articles I will put them in a tabular 
form, including the foregoing, for con- 
venience of reference, drawing your 

the importation of linen thread, I 
regret that I cannot include dye- 
woods ; for, owing to the account 
having been kept in valut in 1792, and 
auantily in 1S51. no comparison can 
be instituted. 



Raw silt' ' iiil^ils ,,'?■*« iJi 
Thrown allli 'nil. " jljjblBCo ., 

I have coiLfiued myself, in the fori 
going accounts, to the imports of 
those articles which are required for 
manufacturing purposes, because I 
wish to point out the extent to which 
Franco is an industrial nation, and 
also the degree of her dependence ' oa 
foreign trade for theraw material of her 
manufactures. I havesaid.elsewhere, 
that whilst governments are preparing 
for war. all the tendencies of the age 
are in the opposite direction ; but that 
which most loudly and constantly 
thunders in the ears of emperors, 
kings, and parliaments, the stem 
command, "you shall not break the 
peace," is, the multitude which in 
every country subsists upon the pro- 
duce of labour laiploycd on makt' ' 
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brought from abroad. It is the gigantic 
growth which this manufacturing sys- 
tem has attained that deprives former 
times of any analogy with our owi^; 
and is fast depriving of all reality 
those pedantic displays of diplomacy, 
and those traditional demonstrations 
of armed force, upon which peace or 
war formerly depended. 

The tabular statement shows that 
France has entered upon this indus- 
trial career with all the ardour which 
she displayed in her military enter- 
prises, and with the prospect of gain- 
ing more durable and useful triumphs 
than she won in the battle field. I 
have given the quantities imported, 
in preference to the prices, because 
the mode of valuation frequently 
makes the price a delusive index to 
quantity. I may add, however, that 
the statistical summary of the trade 
of France for 1851, published by au- 
thority, makes the declared value of 
the imports and exports amount toge- 
ther to 2,614 millions of francs, or 
/i04,56o,ooo ; of which the exports 
are put down at ;f 60, 800,000, and the 
imports ;f 43, 760, 000. But that which 
I would particularly allude to, is the 
fact, that, of all the countries to which 
their exports are sent, England stands 
first. "Pour I'exportation, I'Angle- 
terre se pr^sente en premiere ligne." 
" It appears that the exports of all 
kinds (French and foreign produce) 
to England amounted to 354 millions 
of francs, or ;f 14, 160,000; whilst the 
exports of French produce were 278 
millions of francs, or /"i 1,1 20,000, 
being 20 per cent, increase upon the 
previous year. I do not know the 
mode of valuing the French exports ; 
it is evident that their prices do not 
correspond with the valuation at our 
Custom House.* f That, however, 



* Our (official value of French exports to this 
country for 1851 is ;(^8,033,ii2. 
t [In 1863 the real value of French exports 

/^ of aU kinds amountcdi to 3.526 millions of 
Branca, of which 834 millions were sent to 
England. The real value of the exports of 
breach produce amounted to 3,643 miUions 



does not affect the question of propor- 
tions ; and it appears that out of a 
total of ;f 60, 800,000 of exports in 
1 85 1, England took ;f 14, 160,000, or. 
nearly one-fourth. It might be worth 
while to ask the honest people -who 
sold us so large an amount of com- 
modities, what they >yould have to 
say to the five or ten thousand French 
marauders, who, we are told, are to. 
precipitate themselves upon our shores 
some morning, and for the sake of a 
few hours' plunder, to convert twenty- 
eight millions of people from their 
best customers into formidable and 
avenging enemies ? 

But I must not omit to notice the 
part performed by the metropolis of 
France in the great industrial move- 
ment of that country. A most inte- 
resting report upon the manufactures 
of Paris, by my esteemed friend M. 
Horace Say, has been published, and 
for which he has received the statisti- 
cal medal of the Academy of Sciences. 
It appears that its population has 
doubled since 1793, and that, includ- 
ing its faubourgs, it contains at pre- 
sent 1,200,000 inhabitants. Few peo- _ 
pie are aware that Paris contains a 
greater number of manufacturing ope- 
ratives that any other city in the 
world. It appears that there are em- 
ployed altogether in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture in that city 
407,344 persons, of whom 64,816 are 
employers of labour, or persons work- 
ing on their own accoimt, and 342,530 
in the receipt of wages ; of the latter, 
205,oooaremen,and 137,530 are women 
and children ; and the annual produce 
of their labour amounts to ;f 58,000,000 
sterling. It is estimated by M. Say 
that 40,000 of these work-people are 
employed in producing articles di- 
rectly for exportation. A war with 
England would not only interrupt the 
labour of these last, but, by intercept- 
ing the supply of raw materials, such 
as the wood used in cabinet making, 
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, and obstructing the eiporl of 
their productions, would plunge the 
-whole of that excitable metropolU 
into confusion and miseiy. It is for- 
tunate for humanity that the interests 
of so influential a comniunity axe on 
the side of peace, and we may safely 

ve the blomes of Paris to deal with 
the 500 French pirates who, in the 
imagination of the Sptctator. were to 
carry off the Queen from Osborne. 

Having thus seen that France is, 
with the sole exception of ourselves, 
the greatest manufacturing country in 
the world, and that in some branches 
^e excels up,— having also seen that 

jo far as she requires a supply &om 
abroad of coal and iron, she is in 
greater dependence upon foreigners 
for the raw materials of her industry 
than even ourselves, I now come to 
tier navigation : and here in the facts 
" her mercantile tonnage, we shall 

1 a remarkable contrast to the great 
development of her manufactures ; a. 
fact which ought to give ample assur- 
nce ta a maritime state like England 
■r America against a wanton attack at 
her hands, 

I give below an account of the na- 
ligation of France to all parts of the 
world, and to the fisheries, in 1792 
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Thus, whilst, as we have seen, the 
importations of raw materials for her 
manufactures have increased in some 
es twenty-fold, her mercantile ton- 
je has not augmented more than 40 
per cent, or leas than one-half.* The 



increased tonnage, required for this 
large additional supply of commo- 
dities, has chiefly gone to swell the 
mercantile marines o£ other coimt ' 
as the following figures will shew 



It will be here seen how much 
greater the increase of foreign thai 
French tonnage has been in the trade 
of France; a fact which, I may add, 
ought to make her statesmen doubt 
the wisdom of the protective system, 
by which they have sought to cherish 
their mercantile navy. 

The relurnof the tonnage of British 
vessels entering inwards and clearing 
outwards in 1851, is as follows :J — 



Our Custom House records for 179Z 
*ore destroyed by fire. But it ap- 
pears that OUT tonnage has doubled 
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since 1803. It is, however, in our 
steam vessels that we have made the 
greatest relative progress as compared 
with the French* It was stated by 
Mr. Anderson, in the House of Com- 
mons, that for every horse-power pos- 
sessed by the French, we had twenty ; 
and yet we are told that the discovery 
of steam navigation has conferred a 
great advantage upon France. 

The strength of a people at sea has 
invariably been measured by the ex- 
tent of their mercantile marine. 
Judged by this test, there is not even 
a doubt as to whether England or 
France be the first liaval power. In 
fact, the French themselves do not 
question it. It is frankly acknow- 
ledged in our favour by M. Thiers, in 
his speech to the Assembly from 
which I have before quoted. Nobody 
in that country has ever pretended 
that they can, or ought to, keep more 
than two-thirds of our force at sea. 
Their public men never believed in 
the sincerity of our cry of invasion. 
One of the most eminent of them 
wrote to me in 1848, and after a frank 
confession of the deplorable state of 
their mercantile tonnage, as compared 
with ours, complained of the cry as a 
cruel joke, " une mauvaise plaisante- 
rie." Intelligent men in that country 
cannot believe that we think them 
capable of such folly, nay madness, as 
to rush headlong, without provoca- 
tion, and without notice, into a war 
with the most powerful nation in the 
world, before whose very ports the 
raw materials of their manufactures 
pass, the supply of which, and the 
consequent employment and subsist- 
ence of millions of their population, 
would be immediately cut off, to say 
nothing of the terrible retribution 
which would be visited upon their 
shores, whilst ail the world would be 
calling for the extermination of a 
community which had abdicated its 
civilized rank, and become a mere 
band of lawless buccaneers ; no, they 
cannot think so^badly of themselves 
3s to believe that others, whose opi- 
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nion they respect, would ever give 
them credit for such wickedness or 
insanity. 

But I shall be told that the people 
of France are entirely at the mercy of 
one man, and that public opinion is 
now powerless in that country. There 
is nothing about which we make such 
mistakes as in passing judgment upon 
our next neighbour. Public opinion is 
as omnipotent there as in the Unitei 
States, upon matters with which it inte- 
rests itself: but it takes a different 
direction from our own, and therefore 
we do not appreciate it. But it is 
quite necessary that the people, I 
mean the mass of pur people, should 
be better informed as to the character 
and circumstances of the population 
of France. Teach Englishmen to 
despise another nation, and you have 
gone far towards making them quar- 
rel ; and there is nothing so sure to 
evoke our contempt as to be told that 
a people have not spirit to maintain 
their rights against the arbitrary will 
of a usurper. Now, no people have 
ever clung with more tenacity to the 
essential principles and main objects 
of a revolution than have the French. 
The chief aim of the Constituent 
Assembly of 1789 was to uproot feu- 
dalism ; to found an equal system of 
taxation ; and to establish religious 
equality and freedom of worship, by 
appropriating to the State the lands 
and tithes of the Church, and making 
all religions a charge upon the public 
revenues; very many other reforms 
were effected by that body, but these 
were its leading principles. The abo- 
lition of the monarchy was never con- 
templated by the Constituent Assem- 
bly. The death of Louis (which I 
attribute to the interference of foreign 
powers), was decreed by the National 
Convention three years later. 

Now, the principles of 1789 have 
been maintamed, and maintained by 
public opinion only, with more jealousy 
than we have shown in guarding our 
bill of rights, or Habeas Corpus Act ; 
ioT \.\ie \a.\\.et Yias \ieeo. ^^vs<^iided. 
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whenever it suited the convenience of 
Tory or even Whig governments. But 
Napoleon at the head of his victorious 
legions, the Bourbons with a reac- 
tionary priesthood at their back, and 
the present ruler with all the advan- 
tages of a socialist hobgoblin to 
frighten people into his arms, have 
been compelled to own allegiance to 
these principles. Insidious attempts 
have been made to plant anew the 
genealogical tree, by the creation of 
majorats, but the schemes were nipt in 
the bud by public opinion, and public 
opinion only. 

When told that the present Emperor 
possesses absolute and irresponsible 
power, I answer by citing three things 
which he could not, if he would, ac- 
complish ; he could not endow with 
lands and tithes one religion as the 
exclusively paid religion of the State, 
although he selected for the privilege 
the Roman Catholic Church, which 
comprises more than nine-tenths of 
the French people;* he could not 
create an hereditary peerage, with 
estates entailed by a law of primoge- 
niture ; and he could not impose a tax 
on successions, which should apply to 
personal property only, and leave real 
estate free. Public opinion in France 
is an insuperable obstacle to any of 
these measures becoming law ; be- 
cause they outrage that spirit of 
equality, which is the sacred and in- 
violable principle of 1789. Now, if 
Louis Napoleon were to declare his 
determination to carry these three 
measures, which are all in full force in 
England, as a part of his imperial 
regime, his throne would not be worth 
twenty-four hours' purchase ; and 
nobody knows this better than he and 
they who surround him. I am pen- 
ning these pages in a maritime county. 
Stretching from the sea, right across 
to the verge of the next county, and 
embracing great part of the parish in 
which I sit, are the estates of three 
proprietors, which extend in almost 
unbroken masses for upwards of 
twenty miles. The residence of one 



of them is surrounded with a walled 
park ten miles in circumference. Not 
only could not Louis Napoleon create 
three such entailed estates in a pro- 
vince of France, but were he to de- 
clare himself favourable to such a 
state of things, it would be fatal to 
his popularity. Public opinion, by 
which alone he reigns, would instantly 
abandon hinj. Yet this landed system 
flourishes in all our counties, without 
opposition or question. And why ? 
The poorest cottager on these estates 
feels that his personal liberty is sacred, 
and he cares little for equality : and 
here I will repeat, that I would rather 
live in a country where this feeling in 
favour of individual freedom is jea- 
lously cherished, than be, without it, 
in the enjoyment of all the principles 
of the French Constituent Assembly. 
Let us, however, learn to tolerater 
the feelings and predilections of other 
people, even if they are not our own ; 
and recollect, we require the same 
consideration at tlieir hands, for I can 
vouch from actual experience that the 
intelligent natives of France, Italy, 
and other countries, where the Code 
Napoleon is in force, and where, con- 
sequently, the land is divided amongst 
the people, are very much puzzled to 
understand how the English submit 
to the feudal customs which still find 
favour here. But I have never found 
with them a disposition to dogmatize, 
or insist upon making their system 
our model. I must, however, say that 
we are egregiously mistaken if we fall 
into the belief, so much inculcated by 
certain parties, that we are the admi- 
ration and envy of surrounding na- 
tions. Tell the eight millions of 
landed proprietors in France that they 
shall exchange their lot with the Eng- 
lish people, where the labourer who 
cultivates the farm has no more pro- 
prietary interest in the soil than the 
horses he drives, and they will be 
stricken with horror ; and vain will it 
be to promise them as a compensatvQtv^ 
Habeas Coip\xs XcXs, q\ >0c^^ ^^^^?*- '^'^ 
public meetm^'s— r^oM m\^N. "as. ^^^ 
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ask them to exchange their little free- 
holds for a bon-mot, or a song. Let us 
then spare our pity where people are 
contented ; and withhold our con- 
tempt from a nation who hold what 

.they prize by the vigilant exercise of 
public opinion. 

But the point to which I wish to 
bring the foregoing argument is, as 
you will at once see, that yhere public 
opinion is thus able to guard great 
principles which make war upon privi- 
lege of every kind, it is surely not to 
be despised in such a question as 
entering upon hostilities with England. 
Nobody, I believe, denies that Louis 
Napoleon received the votes of a ma- 
jority of the French people. In the 
election which took place for the 
presidency, when he was supported by 
three-fourths of the electors, his oppo- 
fient General Cavaignac had possession 
of the ballot boxes, and there could be 
no fraud to account for the majority. 
With what view did.the French people 
elect him Emperor ? To maintain, in 
the first place, as he is pledged to do, 
the principles of 1789 ; and, in the 
next, to preserve order, keep the peace, 
and enable them to prosper. Nobody 
denies that these are the objects desired 
by France. Yet we are told that he 
will, regardless of public opinion, 
plunge the country into war. The 
same parties who make this charge 
accuse him of keeping up 4 J per cents, 
to 105, by all sorts of nefarious 
means, in order to maintain an artifi- 
cial show of prosperity. And this 
same person, we are told, will make a 
piratical attack upon England, which 
would in twenty-four hours bring the 
4 1 per cents, down to 50, in three 
months to 30, and in three years to 
nothing ! Last year, we are told, was 
very inimical to the mental health of 
the country, owing to the want of 
electricity: are these invasionist wri- 
ters under the influence of this me- 
teorological phenomenon ? 
JBut the army ! The army, we are 

told, will compel the Emperor to make 
war upon, somebody, I should humbly 
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submit if they wish to fight, and are 
not particular about a quarrel, or a 
declaration of war, that they had 
better march upon Holland, Prussia, 
or Belgium, inasmuch as they could 
march there, and, what is equally im- 
portant, in the combinations of a good 
general, they could march back again. 
If our Government had any fear of 
the kind, it is quite evident that they 
would bring to our shores that im- 
mense fleet which is amusing itself in 
the Mediterranean, and which it would 
take at least a month to recal. There 
can be no doubt, if an invasion took 
place, and it could be proved that the 
Government had expected it, that the 
Ministers would be impeached. But 
they keep a fleet, more powerful than 
the whole American navy, two thou- 
sand miles off at Malta, and therefore 
we may be sure at least that they have 
no fears. 

Now, as I have already said, the 
army of France, about which we hear 
so much, is no larger in proportion to 
her population, than the armies of 
the other powers of Europe, with 
which she is surrounded; and, inas* 
much as that country was invaded. 
without provocation, by Prussia and 
Austria, within the memory of man, it 
is rather unreasonable to ask her to be 
the first and only country to disarm. 
Besides, a large part of her army is in 
Algiers, surrounded by hostile mbes; 
and, by the way, when that colony 
was first seized, we used to console 
ourselves that owing to that part of 
the army being liable to be cut oS by 
the sea, and offered as a sacrifice to 
the neighbouring tribes, we had ob- 
tained a great security for peace. But, 
in a word, every body who is ac- 
quainted with France (and they are 
unhappily in this country but few in 
number) knows that the army is not, 
like ours, fished out of the lees of 
society, but that it fairly represents 
the people. It is, in fact, 400,000 of 
the young men taken 80,000 a year 
irom the farms, shops, and manofto- 
toiies, and. \.o -wYvv^ ^iiye^ x^Vxau at the 
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end of their service ; and, such being 
their origin and destination, their 
feelings and opinions are identical 
with those of their countrjnnen. 

The French soldier is anxious for 
the time of his service to expire, that 
he may return to his little family 
estate. The discipline and the morale 
of the army is perfect ; but the con- 
scription is viewed with disfavour, as 
may be known by the price (from 
£to to /8o), which is paid for a sub- 
stitute ; and any thing which tended 
to prolong the period of service, or 
increase the demand for men, would 
be regarded as a calamity by the 
people. I have never heard, but one 
opinion — that the common soldiers 
snare in the sentiments of the people 
at large, and do not want a war. But 
then the officers ! Surely after Louis 
Napoleon's treatment of the African 
generals, stealing them out of their 
warm beds in the night, he will not be 
any longer supposed to be ruled by 
the officers. His dependence is mainly 
upon the peasant proprietors, from 
whom the mass of the army is drawn. 

But I must draw this long letter to 
a close. — ^What then is the practical 
deduction from the facts and argu- 
ments which I have presented ? Why, 
clearly, that conciliation must pro- 
ceed from ourselves. The people of 
this country must first be taught to 
separate themselves in feeling and 
sjrmpathy from the authors of the late 
war, which was undertaken to put 
down principles of freedom. When 
the public are convinced, the Govern- 
ment will act; and one of the great 
ends to be attained, is an amicable 
understanding, if not a formal conven- 
tion, between the two Governments, 
whatever their form may be, to prevent 
that irrational rivalry of warlike pre- 
parations which has been lately and is 
still carried on. One word of diplo- 
macy exchanged upon this subject be- 
tween the two countries will change 
the whole spirit of the respective 
governments. But this policy, in- 
volving a reduction of our warlike 



expenditure, will never be inaugurated 
by an aristocratic executive, until im- 
pelled to it by public opinion. Nay, 
as in the case of the repeal of the 
com law, — no minister can do it, except 
when armed by a pressure from without. 

I look to the agitation of the peace 
party to accomplish this end. It must 
wiork in the manner of the League, 
and preach common sense, justice, 
and truth, in the streets and market 
places. The advocates of peace have 
found in the peace congress movement 
a common platform, to use an Ame- 
ricanism, on which all men who desire 
to avert war, and all who wish to 
abate the evil of our hideous modem 
armaments, may co-operate without 
compromising the most practical and 
" moderate" politician, or wounding 
the conscience of my friend Mr. 
Sturge, and his friends of the Peace 
Society — upon whose undying reli- 
gious zeal, more than all besides, I 
rely for the eventual success of the 
peace agitation. The great advance 
of this party, within the last few years, 
as indicated most clearly by the 
attacks made upon them, which, like 
the spray dashed from the bows of a 
vessel, mark their triumphant pro- 
gress, ought to cheer them, to still 
greater efforts. 

But the most consolatory fact of the 
times is the altered feelings of the 
great mass of the people since 1793. 
There lies our great advantage. With 
the exception of a lingering propensity 
to strike for the freedom of some 
other people, a sentiment partly trace- 
able to a generous sympathy, and in 
some small degree, I fear, to insular 
pride and ignorance, there is little dis- 
position for war in our day. Had the 
popular tone been as sound in 1792, 
Fox and his friends would have pre- 
vented the last great war. But for 
this mistaken tendency to interfere by 
force in behalf of other nations, there 
is no cure but by enlightening the 
mass of the people upon the a.cl\ial \ 
condition oi VY^fe c.oTiNlvaEoX.'A ^or^x^a.- \ 
tions. TVv\s ^\\ -^xjA- >^ ^^^ >^ "^"^ 
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supererogatory commiseration which 
is sometimes lavished upon them, and 
turn their attention to the defects of 
their own social condition. I have 
travelled much, and always with an 
eye to the state of the great majority, 
who everywhere constitute the toil- 
ing base of the social p5a-amid ; and 
I confess I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that there is no country where so 
much is required to be done before 
the mass of the people become what 
it is pretended they are, what they 
ought to be, and what I trust they 
will yet be. as in England. There is 
too much truth in the picture of our 
social condition drawn by the Travel- 
ling Bachelor* of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and lately flung in our faces from 
beyond the Atlantic, to allow us any 
longer to delude ourselves with the 
idea that we have nothing to do at 
home, and may therefore devote our- 
selves to the elevation of the nations 
of the Continent. It is to this spirit 
of interference with other countries, 
the wars to which it has led, and the 
consequent diversion of men's minds 
(upon the Empress Catherine's prin- 
ciple) from home grievances, that we 
must attribute the unsatisfactory state 
of the mass of our people. 

But to rouse the conscience of the 
people in favour of peace, the whole 
truth must be told them of the part 
they have played in past wars. In 
every pursuit in which we embark, 
our energies carry us generally in 
advance of all competitors. How 
few of us care to remember that, 
during the first half of the last cen- 



* Mr. Kay, in his valuable work on the edu- 
cation and' social condition of the people of 
the continent, offers this sad reflection in 
speaking of the state of things at home: — 
" Where the aristocracy is richer and more 
powerful than that of any other country in the 
world, the poor are more oppressed, more pau- 
perized, more numerous in comparison to the 
other classes, more irreligious, and very much 
worse educated than the poor of any other 
European nation, solely excepting uncivilized 
Russia^ and Turkey, enslaved Italy, mis- 
govcrncd Portugal, and revolutionized Spain.'* 



tu^, we carried on the slave trade 
more extensively than all the world 
besides ; that we made treaties for the 
exclusive supply of negroes; that 
ministers of state, and even royalty 
were not averse to profit by the traffic. 
. But when Clarkson jto whom fame 
has not yet done justice) commenced 
his agitation against this vile com- 
merce, he laid the sin at the door of 
the nation ; he appealed to the con- 
science of the people, and made the 
whole community responsible for the 
crimes which the slave traders were 
perpetrating with their connivance; 
and the eternal principles of truth 
and humanity, which are ever present 
in the breasts of men, however they 
may be for a time obscured, were not 
appealed to in vain. We are now, 
with our characteristic energy, first 
and foremost in preventing, by fora, 
that traflSc which our statesmen sought 
to monopolize a century ago. 

It must be even so in the agitation 
of the peace party. They will never 
rouse the conscience of the people, lb 
long as they allow them to indulge 
the comforting delusion that they 
have been a peace-loving nation. "We 
have been the most combative and 
aggressive community that has ex- 
isted since the days of the Roman 
dominion Since the revolution of 
1688 we have expended more than 
fifteen hundred millions of money 
upon wars, not one of which has been 
upon our own shores, or in defence of 
our hearths and homes. " For so it is," 
says a not unfriendly foreign critic,* 
" other nations fight at or near their 
own territory: the English every- 
where." From the time of old Frois- 
sart, who, when he found himself on 
the English coast, exclaimed that he 
was among a people who *' loved war 
better than peace, and where strangers 
were well received," down to the day 
of our amiable and admiring visitor. 



\ 



* A Residence at the Court of London, by 
RicYvaxA. VaxsVv» ^vvA%t.«t from the United 
States. . 
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the author of the Sketch Book, who, 
in* his pleasant description of John 
Bull, has pourtrayed him as always 
fumbling for his cudgel whenever a 
quarrel arose among his neighbours, 
this pugnacious propensity has been 
invariably recognized by those who 
have studied our national character. 
It reveals itself in our historical fa- 
vourites, in the popularity of the 
mad-cap Richard, Henry of Agin- 
court, the belligerent Chatham, and 
those monarchs and statesmen who 
have been most famous for their war- 
like achievements. It is displayed in 
our fondness for erecting monuments 
to warriors, even at the doors of our 
marts of commerce ; in the frequent 
memorials of our battles, in the names 
of bridges, streets, and omnibuses : 
but above all in the display which 
public opinion tolerates in our metro- 
politan cathedral, whose walls are 
decorated with bas-reliefs of battle 
scenes, of storming of towns, and 
charges of bayonets, where horses 
and riders, ships, canno^, and mus- 
ketry, realize by turns, in a Christian 
temple, the fierce struggle Qf the 
siege, and the battle-field. — I have 
visited, I believe, all the great Chris- 
tian temples in the capitals of 
Europe ; but my memory fails me, if 
I saw anything to compare with it. 
Mr. Layard has brought us some 
very similar works of art from 
Nineveh, but he has not informed 
us that they were found in Christian 
churches. 

Nor must we throw upon the aristo- 
cracy the entire blame of our wars. 
An aristocracy never governs a people 
by opposing their ruling instincts. In 
Athens, a lively and elegant fancy 
was gratified with the beautiful in art ; 
in Genoa and Venice, where the popu- 
lation were at first without territory, 
and consequently where commerce 
was the only resource, the path to 
power was on the deck of their mer- 
chantmen, or on 'Change. In Eng- 
land, where a people possessing a 
powerful physical organization, and 



an unequalled energy of character, 
were ready for projects of daring and 
enterprise, an aristocracy perverted 
these qualities to a century of con- 
stantly recurring wars. The peace 
party of our day must endeavour to 
turn this very energy to good account, 
in the same spirit in which Clarkson 
converted a nation of man-stealers 
into a Society of determined aboli- 
tionists. Far from wishing to destroy 
the energy, or even the combativeness, 
which has made us such fit instru- 
ments for the battle-field, we shall 
require these qualities for abating the 
spirit of war, and correcting the num- 
berless moral evils from which society 
is -suffering. Are not our people un- 
educated? juvenile delinquents un- 
cared for ? does not drunkenness still 
reel through our streets ? Have we 
not to battle with vice, crime, and 
their parent, ignorance, in every form? 
And may not even charity display as 
great energy and courage in saving 
life, as was ever put forth in its de- 
struction ? 

A famine fell upon nearly one-half 
of a great nation. The whole world 
hastened to contribute money and 
food. But a few courageous men left 
their homes in Middlesex and Surrey, 
and penetrated to the remotest glens 
and bogs of the west coast of the 
stricken island, to administer relief 
with their own hands. To say that 
they found themselves in the valley of 
the shadow -of death would be but an 
imperfect image — they were in the 
charnel-house of a nation. Never 
since the i ith century, did pestilence, 
the gaunt handmaid of famine, glean 
so rich a harvest. In the midst of a 
scene, which no field of battle ever 
equalled in danger, in the number of 
its slain, or the sufferings of the sur- 
viving, these brave men moved as 
calm and undismayed as though they 
had been in their own homes. The 
population sunk so fast that the living 
could not bury the dead \ ha.\£rVc*.^^cwA. 
bodies pioVra^e^ ixQ.m "v^^ ^i??$"«^% 
graves; oilen. ^^^fe ^^"^^ 
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midst of her starving children, whilst 
the husband lay a festering corpse by 
her side. Into the midst of these 
horrors did our heroes penetrate, 
dragging the dead from the living with 
their own hands, raising the head 
of famishing infancy, ahd pouring 
nourishment into parched lips from 
which shot fever-flames more deadly 
than a volley of musketry. Here 
was courage ! No music strung the 
nerves ; no smoke obscured the immi- 
nent danger ; no thunder of artillery 
deadened the senses. It was cool 
self-possession and resolute will; 
calculated risk and heroic resignation. 
And who were these brave men ? To 
what " gallant" corps did they belong? 
Were they of the horse, foot, or artil- 
lery force ? They were Quakers, from 
Clapham, and Kingston ! If you 
would know what heroic actions they 
performed, you must inquire from 
those who witnessed them. You will 
not find them recorded in the volume 
of reports published by themselves : — 
for Quakers write no bulletins of their 
victories. 

Will you pardon me if, before I lay 
down my pen, I so far presume upon 
your forbearance as to express a 
doubt whether the eagerness with 
which the topic of the Duke of Wel- 
lington's career was so generally 
selected for pulpit manifestations was 
calculated to enhance the influence of 
ministers of the Cjospel, or promote 
the interests of Christianity itself. 



Your case and that of public men are 
very dissimilar. The mere politicisui 
may plead the excuse, if he yields to 
the excitement of the day, that he 
lives and moves, and has his being in 
the popular temper of the times. 
Flung as he is in the mid-current of 
passing events, he must swim with 
the stream, or be left upon its banks ; 
for few have the strength or courage 
to breast the rising wave of public 
feeling or passion. How di£krentis 
your case ! Set apart for the contem- 
plation and promotion of eternal and 
unchanging principles of benevolence, 
peace, and charity, public opinion 
would not only tolerate but applaud 
your abstinence from all displays 
where martial enthusiasm, and hostile 
passions are called into activity. But 
a far higher sanction than public 
opinion is to be found for such a 
course. When the Master whom you 
especially serve, and whose example 
and precepts are the sole credentials 
of your faith, mingled in the affairs of 
this life, it was not to join in the 
exaltation of military genius, or share 
in the warlike triumphs of nation 
over nation, but to preach " Peace on 
Earth and good will toward Men." 
Can the humblest layman err, if, in 
addressing the loftiest dignitary of the 
Christian Church, he says, " Go thou, 

AND DO LIKEWISE ?" ■ 

I remain, yours, 

R. COBDBN. 

To the Rev. 




A LETTER TO HENRY ASHWORTH, ES(^ 



London, lotk April, 1862. 

My dear Sir, 

I AVAIL myself of your kind 
permission to address you a letter on 
the. present unsatisfactory state of 
International Maritime Law, as affect- 
ing the rights of belligerents and 
neutrals. 

It is not necessary that I should 
dwell on the particular branch of the 
subject to which the debate on Mr. 
Horsfall's motion was, as I venture 
to think, too exclusively confined, 
namely, whether private property at 
sea should be exempted from capture 
by armed government ships in time of 
war. 

A statement of the simple facts 
of the case, as they affect British 
interests, ought to be a sufl&cient 
answer to this question, without the 
necessity of one syllable of discussion. 
Here is a country, the average value 
of whose ships and cargoes, afloat, 
exceeds /loo.ooo.ooo, which is more 
than double the amount possessed by 
any other state. A proposal is made 
by the United States, with the con- 
currence of France, Russia, and other 
countries, to exempt this property 
from legalised plunder in the event of 
war. Our merchants and shipowners 
are, naturally, eager to accept so 
advantageous an offer, which is, how- 
ever, rejected by the British Govern- 
ment. 

One of the arguments urged by a 
member of the Cabinet to justify this 
rejection need not alarm us. It is 
alleged that such a stipulation would 
not be respected in time of war. At 
the worst, this would only leave us 
where we now are. If, however, an 



engagement were entered into, by a 
formal convention of the maritime 
powers, for insuring the inviolability 
of private property at sea, it would 
become a recognised part of inter- 
national law; and I do not believe 
that a judge, sitting in any prize court 
in the civilised world, would after- 
wards condemn, as legal capture, 
ships or cargoes seized in violation of 
that law. Sure I am, at least, that it 
is the duty of those filling high ofl&ce 
in this country to brand with dis- 
honour the violators of such a solemn 
engagement, and not to seem, in anti- 
cipation, to justify, or even palliate, 
their infamy. 

I have had some difficulty in 'be- 
lieving in the sincerity of those who, 
in order to reconcile us to this un- 
equal game of pillage, put forth the 
argument that it is desirable to sub- 
ject our shipowners to the penalty of 
ruin, in the event of war, as the best 
means of binding the nation over to 
keep the peace. If a majority of the 
Cabinet, and of both Houses of Par- 
liament, were composed of shipowners, 
there might be some consistency in 
this proposition. But if power and 
responsibility are to be united in the 
same hands, there is another body of 
proprietors whose fortunes might with 
greater justice be made liable to con- 
fiscation in case of war. The argu- 
ment is, however, unworthy of serious 
refutation. 

Had not some of the opponents of 
Mr. Horsfall's motion professed to 
doubt whether the Paris declaration 
in favour of neutrals was irrevocable, 
they would obviously have beet!L\3Jiabk\& \ 
to oppose W. 'BmI >Ocvei ^-asSs. Q^^^'i^t^'ss* \ 
oi 1S56 xaeieVv ^eiCO%m?»e.^ -a. "sXa^fc ^^ 
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things which, as Mr. Baring remarked, 
had arisen out of the progress of 
events ; it no more created those 
events than the adoption of the 
Gregorian Calendar in 1752 produced 
the astronomical laws which rendered 
that reform in our style necessary ; 
and any attempt of our statesmen, 
now, to revert to the treatment of 
neutrals sanctioned by our prize 
courts in 1810, would place them on a 
level with those politicians whom 
Hogarth depicts, in his famous elec- 
tion scene, clamouring to their candi- 
dates, "Give us back our eleven 
days!" 

My principal object, however, in 
writing, is to show that the issue 
raised by Mr. Horsfall's motion, when 
taken alone, is now of little practical 
value. The question has assumed 
larger proportions, owing to the 
progress of events, and in conse- 
quence of the later proceedings of 
the United States Government. The 
facts of the case, which are not suffi- 
ciently known to the public, are as 
follows : — 

In 1856, as you are aware, Mr. 
Marcy, foreign secretary to President 
Pierce, when replying to the commu- 
nication from the Paris Congress, 
inviting the American Government to 
adhere to the declaration abolishing 
privateering, made the memorable 
counter-proposal to Europe to exempt 
the private property of belligerents at 
sea from capture, both by privateers 
and armed government ships. This 
offer, as I have stated, was favourably 
received by France, Russia, and other 
maritime powers, but met with no 
encouragement from the British Go- 
vernment. 

The election for the Presidency took 
place in the autumn of 1856, when 
Mr. Buchanan was chosen the suc- 
cessor to Mr. Pierce. The question 
of international maritime law now 
underwent further discussion in Ame- 

Zf n'ca, and it was contended that, in 
addition to the exemption of private 
property from capture, when at sea, 



it should be free from molestation 
whilst entering or leaving a commer- 
cial port ; that, in fine, blockades 
should be restricted to naval arsenals, 
and towns which were at the same 
time invested by an army on land. 
One of the New York journals,* the 
organ of the mercantile body, offered 
the following as a substitute for the 
fourth article of the declaration of the 
Paris Congress : — 

" Blockades are henceforth abo- 
lished, in regard to all vessels and 
cargoes engaged in lawful commerce ; 
but they may be enforced as heretofore 
against vessels having contraband 
goods on board, and against all 
Government vessels, whether armed 
or unarmed." At a subsequent stage 
of these discussions, President Buchar 
nan addressed a letter to the Chair- 
man of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, in which he said: "We 
must obtain the consent of the power- 
ful naval nations that merchant ves- 
sels shall not be blockaded in port, 
but be suffered to pass the blocksuling 
squadron, and go out to sea." The 
consequence of this state of opinion 
was that Mr. Dallas, the United 
States minister at London, was in 
1857 instructed by his Government 
to suspend the negotiations which 
he was still attempting to promote, 
upon the basis of Mr. Marcy's pro- 
position. 

Thus the matter remained till the 
spring of 1859, when, on the breaking 
out of the war in Italy, a circular 
dispatch was transmitted from Mr. 
Cass, President Buchanan's foreign 
secretary, to the representatives of the 
United States at the European ca^- 
tals, suggesting still further reforms 
in international maritime law. An 
unsuccessful effort was made by Mr. 
Lindsay to induce our Government to 
lay on the table of the House a copy 
of this document ; but the substance 
of its most important proposal was 
explained by Lord John Russell, when 
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communicating to the House (Feb- 
ruary 18, 1861) the particulars of the 
interview at which Mr. Dallas had 
read to him as foreign minister, this 
dispatch : — Mr. Cass was represented 
by His Lordship to have declared that 
he " considered that the right of 
blockade, as authorised by the law of 
nations, was liable to very great 
abuse ; that the only case in which a 
blockade ought to be permitted was 
when a land army was besieging a 
fortified place, and a fleet was em- 
ployed to blockade it on the other 
side ; . but that any attempt to inter- 
cept trade by blockade, or to blockade 
places which were commercial ports, 
was an abuse of the right that ought 
not to be permitted." Lord Russell 
took this opportunity of explaining to 
the House his reasons for opposing 
these views of the American Govern- 
ment, and which were in substance 
the same as those with which Mr. 
Marcy's proposal had been met,— 
namely, that the system of commer- 
cial blockades is essential to the 
maintenance of our naval supremacy. 
These incidents have a most impor- 
tant significance, if viewed in connec- 
tion with present events. We live in 
an age of revolutionary transitions, 
which warn us against too obstinate 
an adherence to ancient precedent or 
blind routine. If the proposal of the 
United States to abolish commercial 
blockades had been favourably re- 
ceived by the British Government, 
there can be no doubt, from the 
known tendency of other maritime 
powers, that it might have become a 
part of the law of nations, in which 
case the commerce between England ^ 
and the Southern States of the Ame- 
rican Union would have been unin- 
terrupted by the present war, — for the 
blockade is acknowledged by Europe 
only as a belligerent right, and not as 
an exercise of municipal authority. 
In justice to the American Govern- 
ment, and to prevent any misappre- 
hension of the following statement, I 
am hound to express the opinion that 



the closing of the cotton ports is vir- 
tually our own act. We have imposed 
upon ourselves, as neutrals, the priva- 
tions and sufferings incidental to a 
commercial blockade, because we as- 
sume that we are interested in reserv- 
ing to ourselves the belligerent right 
which we now concede to others. 

Let us consider, for a moment, 
whether this policy will bear the test 
of reason, fact, and experience. 

One-third of the inhabitants of these 
islands, a number equal to the whole 
population of Great Britain at the 
commencement of this century, sub- 
sist on imported food. No other 
country contains half as many people 
as the United Kingdom dependent for 
subsistence on thfe produce of foreign 
lands. The grain of all kinds im- • 
ported into England in 1861 exceeded 
in value the whole amount of our im- 
ports sixty years ago : and the greater 
portion of this supply is brought from 
the two great maritime states, Russia 
and America, to whom, if to any 
countries, the belligerent right of 
blockade must have for us a valuable 
application. If left to the free opera- 
tion of nature's laws, this world-wide 
dependence offers not only the best 
safeguard against scarcity, but the 
surest guarantee for regularity of 
supply ; but a people so circumstanced 
is, beyond all others, interested in re- 
moving every human regulation which 
interferes with the free circulation of 
the necessaries of life, whether in time 
of peace or war, — for a state of war 
increases the necessity for insuring 
the means of feeding and employing 
the people. 

This is, however, a very inadequate 
view of the subject. For the raw 
materials of our industry, which are 
in other words the* daily bread of a 
large portion of our population, we 
are still more dependent on foreign 
countries. Of the 3,127,000 bales of 
cotton exported in the year i86q-6i 
from the United States, Ot^aJL^^^'^ccs!*. 
received 2, it 5,000 ox ^ ^^'t cje^. -^^ 
I the total ex.poxt^A'toxQ.^^asssa- ^\'?sss3.^ 
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hemp, and codilla, amounting, in 
1859, to 282,880,000 lbs., we received 
205,344,000 lbs., or 80 per cent. Of 
the 101,412,000 lbs. of tallow exported 
from that country, 91,728,000 lbs., or 
90 per cent, reached our shores. And 
of her total exports of 1,026,000 quar- 
ters of linseed, we received 679,000, 
or 67 per cent. If wq refer to other 
maritime states, we find similar 
results. Of the 134,500,000 lbs. of 
tea exported last year from China, 
90,500,000, or 70 per cent, came to Bri- 
tish ports. And of the 2,752,000 lbs. 
of silk exported from that country We 
received upwards of 90 per cent. Of 
the total exports from Brazil, in i860, 
of 185,000 bales of cotton, Great Bri- 
tain received i02,obo, or 55 per cent. 
Of the total exports from Eg)rpt, in 
1860-1, of 142,000 bales of cotton, we 
received 97,000, or 70 per cent. 

It may be alleged of nearly all ar- 
ticles of food or raw materials, trans- 
ported over sea, that more than one- 
half is destined for these islands. It 
follows that were we, in the exercise 
of the belligerent right of blockade, 
to prevent the exportation of those 
commodities, we should inflict greater 
injury on ourselves than on all the 
rest of the world, not excepting the 
country with which we were at war : 
for if we could effectually close the 
ports of one or more of these coun- 
tries against both exports and imports, 
we should be merely intercepting the 
supply of comparative luxuries to 
them, while we arrested the flow of 
the necessaries of life to ourselves; 
and for every cultivator of the soil, 
engaged in the production of cotton 
or other raw materials, thereby 
doomed to idleness, three or four 
persons would be deprived of em- 
ployment in the distribution and 
manufacture of those commodities. 

These facts are an answer to those 

who maintain that it is necessary to 

reserve in our hands the right of 

blockade, as an instrument of coer- 

cicn in case of war. Against such 

countries as France, Germany, Hol- 



land, Belgium, &c., blockades have 
lost their force, owing to the extension 
of the railway system throughout the 
continent of Europe. In cases where 
a blow may still be struck at the 
commerce of a nation, — of what use, 
I would ask, is a weapon of offence 
which recoils with double force on 
ourselves ^ It would be but a poor 
consolation to our population, who 
were subjected to the evils of enforced 
idleness and starvation, to be told 
that the food and raw materials 
destined for their subsistence and 
emplo5nnent were rotting in the gra- 
naries of ruined cultivators in Russia 
or America. 

These considerations have always 
led us, practically, to violate our own 
theory of a commercial blockade, 
whenever the power to do so has re- 
mained in our hands, even when the 
exigencies of our situation as a manu- 
facturing people were far less pressing 
than they are at present. If we con- 
sult the experience of our past wa^s, 
we shall find that, as a belligerent, 
we have invariably abstained from 
taking efiectual measures for prevent- 
ing the productions of our enemies 
from reaching our shores. It is true 
we have maintained, for our navy, the 
traditional right and duty of a block- 
ade, whilst (I beg your attention to 
the distinction) we have invariably 
connived at its evasion. I will cite a 
few examples. We all know how 
systematically our blockade of France, 
and other parts of the coast of the 
Continent, was relaxed by licences 
during the great war with the first 
Napoleon ; and it is notorious that, at 
the commencement of the present 
century, during the height of that 
war, the deficiency of our own har- 
vests was repeatedly supplied from 
the cornfields of our most deadly 
enemy. Nor must we forget that the 
celebrated Orders in Council, the 
most gigantic of all blockades, were 
ultimately revoked in the interest of 
OUT own Tnaa\ii"a.c.l\irers and mer- 
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United States, in 1813, during the 
blockade of that coast, a powerful 
and interested party in Parliament 
called for measures to prevent the 
importation of American cotton into 
England, but they were opposed by 
petitions from Manchester, Stockport, 
Glasgow, and other places connected 
with the cotton manufacture, and the 
result was that the Government re- 
fused to take any steps to intercept 
the cotton of the United States at 
our Custom-house ; and this occurred 
at a time when our dependence on the 
produce of that region was, perhapis, 
not equal to a twentieth part of that 
of the present day. 

The Crimean war, however, affords 
us a more recent example. That war 
was declared in March, 1854 ; but the 
ports of southern Russia were not 
proclaimed in a state of blockade 
until March, 1855. The Alhes tem- 
porised for a year with their right and 
power to close the commercial ports 
of the Black Sea, whilst carrying on 
a most sanguinary struggle before the 
naval arsenal of Sebastopol, in order 
to allow the exportation of food from 
Russia, to make good the deficient 
harvests of France and England. 
Upwards of half a million of quarters 
of^grain reached our shores from that 
region in 1854. Here at least is a 
precedent for the policy of restricting 
blockades to fortified places, and leav- 
ing commercial ports unmolested. If 
we turn to the operations in the Bal- 
tic, during the same war, we find that 
our blockade of Cronstadt had merely 
the effect of diverting the produce of 
Russia, destined for England, into 
more costly overland channels. An 
attempt was made similar to that of 
interested parties in 18 13, referred to 
above, to induce our Government to 
prevent the importation of Russian 
produce into this country through 
Prussia, which drew from the Dundee 
Chamber of Commerce a memorial, 
declaring that the raw material from 
Russia was indispensable to the very 
existence of the industry of that dis- 
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trict. After due deliberation, our 
Government refused to require a cer- 
tificate of origin at the custom-house, 
or to offer any other impediment to 
the importation of Russian hemp, 
flax, tallow, &c., into this country, 
through the territory of neutrals. The 
consequence was that Prussia, which 
sent us tallow to the value of ;f 150 
only in 1853, was enabled in 1855 to 
supply us with that article to the 
amount of /i, 837,360 ; and other 
Russian commodities reached this 
country in a similar manner. 

It is only necessary to point to the 
examples of China, Mexico, &c., to 
show that in our hostilities with the 
weaker maritime powers, we carefully 
eschew the policy of resorting, as a 
means of coercion, to the blockade of 
their commercial ports. 

A fair deduction from these facts 
and premises leads us to a very grave 
national dilemma. We persist in up- 
holding a belligerent right, which we 
have always shrunk from enforcing, 
and shall never rigorously apply, by 
which we place in the hands of other 
belligerents the power, at any moment, 
of depriving a large part of our popu- 
lation of the supply of the raw mate- 
rials of their industry, and of the 
necessaries of life. In this respect 
the question of blockade is essentially 
different from that of the capture of 
private property at sea. In the latter 
case we are only liable to injury when 
we choose to become belligerents, 
whereas, in the former, we are ex- 
posed to serious calamities as neu- 
trals ; and England, by proclaiming 
the policy of non-intervention, has 
recently constituted herself the great 
neutral power. In this capacity we 
are now enduring the effects of a 
blockade, by which it is estimated that 
the earnings of labour in this country 
are curtailed to the extent of a quarter 
of a million sterling a week. Should 
it continue, it will, I fear, bring many 
of the evils of war ho\SL'fc \a cssis. ^^-csca^^ 
and pVvm^e l\v^ m%«e.mQV3.% •ass.Vxs^^saa*- 
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cotton manufacture, whose recent im- 
provement and elevation we have wit- 
nessed with pride, into the depths of 
pauperism and misery. Nor have we 
any assurance that this will prove a 
solitary case. I can imagine a combi- 
nation of events, not more improbable 
than the blockade of the cotton region 
of the United States by sea and land 
would have appeared to be three 
years ago, by which we may be cut 
off from all commercial intercourse 
with other countries on which we are 
largely dependent for raw materials 
and food. 

Speaking abstractedly, and not in 
reference to the present blockade, — 
for we are precluded from pleading 
our sufferings as a ground of grievance 
against a people whose proposals for 
the mitigation of the barbarous mari- 
time code we have rejected, — I do not 
hesitate to denounce, as opposed to 
the principles of natural justice, a 
system of warfare which inflicts 
greater injuries on an unoffending 
neutral community than on a bellige- 
rent. And, however sincere the go- 
vernments of the great maritime 
powers may be, during a period of 
general peace, in their professions of 
adhesion to this system, should any of 
them as neutrals be subjected to 
severe sufferings from the mainte- 
nance of a blockade, the irritation and 
sense of injustice which it will occa- 
sion to great masses of population, 
coupled with the consciousness that it 
is an evil remediable by an appeal to 
force, will always present a most dan- 
gerous incentive to war. Certain I 
am that such a system is incompatible 
with the new commercial policy to 
which we have unreservedly com- 
mitted ourselves. Free trade, in the 
widest definition of the term, means 
only the division of labour, by which 
the productive powers of the whole 
earth are brought into mutual co- 
operation. If this scheme of univer- 
,sal dependence is to be liable to 
sudden dislocation, whenever two 
governments choose to go to war, it 



converts a manufacturing industry, 
such as ours, into a lottery, in whidi 
the lives and fortunes of multitudes of 
men are at stake. I do not compre- 
hend how any British statesman who 
consults the interests of his country, 
and understands the revolution which 
free trade is effecting in the relations 
of the world, can advocate the main- 
tenance of commercial blockades. If 
I shared their view, I should shrink 
from promoting the indefinite growth 
of a population whose means of sub- 
sistence would be liable to be cut 
off at any moment by a belligerent 
power, against whom we should have 
no right of resistance, or even of com- 
plaint. 

It must be in mere irony that the 
advocates of such a policy as this ask 
— of what use would our navy be in 
case of war if commercial blockades 
were abolished ? Surely, for a nation 
that has no access to the rest of the 
world but by sea, and a large i>art of 
whose population is dependent for 
food on foreign countries, the chief 
use of a navy should be to Iceep open 
its communications, not to close 
them ! 

There is another branch of this sub- 
ject to which a recent occurrence has 
imparted peculiar importance. We 
require a clear definition of the cir- 
cumstances which confer on a bellige- 
rent the right of visitation or search. 
The old and universally admitted role 
that any maritime power, when at 
war, was entitled ever3rwhere to stop 
and Sasit the merchant vessels of 
neutrals, is allowed to be unsuited to 
this age of extended commerce, of 
steamers, and postal packets. The 
principal object which belligerents 
had in view in the exercise of this 
power was the capture of enerafs 
property. But, since the Paris De- ■ 
claration exempts the goods of an 
enemy from seizure in neutral bottoms. 
there is little motive left for preserv- 
ing this belligerent right; and the 
qvxesXioTL ^o\i\dL xesj&vi^ a. very simple 
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in time of war to that which now pre- 
vails in time of peace. 

Merchant vessels on the high seas 
are, during peace, considered and 
treated as a part of the territory to 
which they belong. There is no point 
on which the maritime powers are 
more clearly understood than that, 
excepting cases of special convention 
to the contrary, such as that for sup- 
pressing the African slave trade, the 
flags of merchantmen afford an abso- 
lute protection against visitation or 
obstruction by an alien ship of war. 
This rule applies, of course, only to 
the high seas ; for when foreign mer- 
chant vessels approach so near the 
coast of a maritime state as to place 
themselves within its municipal juris- 
diction, they are subject to all its 
police and revenue regulations. Now, 
why should not this be the invariable 
law of the sea, in time of war as well 
as of peace ? Because two maritime 
powers in some quarter of the globe 
choose to enter upon hostilities is no 
good reason why neutral merchant 
ships, sailing in every sea, should be 
subjected to their authority. 

This change would simplify the 
question of contraband of war, and 
thus tend to obviate the risk of inter- 
national disputes. An article is ren- 
dered contraband of war only by its 
hostile destination. Were the right 
of search on the high seas in time of 
war abolished, the only admissible 
proof of this destination would be the 
fact of the vessel being found within 
the waters of a belligerent state. If 
those waters were in the possession of 
a hostile power, the jurisdiction would 
appertain to the blockading fleet of 
that power ; and a neutral merchant 
vessel, containing articles contraband 
of war, entering voluntarily within 
that jurisdiction, would be ipso facto 
liable to capture. As to the question 
what should, under such circum- 
stances, constitute an unlawful cargo. 
I see no reason why we should seek 
to multiply impediments to commerce 
byextendifl^ the category of articles, 



contraband of war beyond that pro- 
posed by the United States, viz. arms 
and ammunition. 

Without dwelling on minor details, 
the three great reforms in interna- 
tional maritime law embraced in the 
preceding argument are — 

1. The exemption of private pro- 
perty from capture at sea, during 
war, by armed vessels of every 
kind. 

2. Blockades to be restricted to 
naval arsenals, and to towns be- 
sieged at the same time on land, 
with the exception of articles con- 
traband of war. 

3. The merchant ships of neutrals 
on the high seas to be inviolable to 
the visitation of alien government 
vessels in time of war as in time of 
peace. 

' It is at the option of the English 
government at any time to enter upon 
negotiations with the other great 
Powers for the revision of the mari- 
time code, and I speak advisedly in 
expressing my belief that it depends 
on us alone whether the above re- 
forms are to be carried into efiect. I 
will only add that I regard these 
changes as the necessary corollary of 
the repeal of the navigation laws, the 
abolition of the com laws, and the 
abandonment of our colonial mono- 
poly. We have thrown away the 
sceptre of force, to confide in the 
principle of freedom — uncovenanted, 
unconditional freedom. Under this 
new regime our national fortunes have 
prospered beyond all precedent. Dur- 
ing the last fourteen years the increase 
in our commerce has exceeded its en- 
tire growth during the previous thou- 
sand years of reliance on force, cun- 
ning, and monopoly. This should 
encourage us to go forward, in the 
full faith that every fresh impediment 

' removed from the path of commerce, 
whether by sea or land, and whetl\s.\. 
in peace ox n^^x, '^'^ "a^jeJSN&x^w <^^ 

1 prospeivty, aV N^i^ ^axaa "Cxscv^ "Cc^-a^- ^ 
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will promote the general interests of 
humanity. 

Believe me, miy dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

RICHD. COBDEN. 

Henry Ashworth, Esq., President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 



Postscript. — On the first appear- 
ance of this letter in the columns of 
the newspaper press, the not unusual 
mode of raising irrelevant issues, with 
the view of evading the real question, 
was resorted to. It has been alleged 
that I had no authority for saying that 
the English Government had refused 
to accede to Mr. Marcy's proposal for 
exepapting private property from cap- 
ture at sea. 

The very fact that Mr. Horsfall's 
motion, which was regarded as a re- 
petition of Mr. Marcy's proposal, was 
opposed in the House of Commons 
by Lord Palmerston, who had been 
Prime Minister in 1856, when that 
proposal was first made, might be 
considered sufficient proof that it was 
not favourably received by the British 
Government. But other evidence is 
not wanting. Lord John Russell, 
speaking in the House of Commons, 
February i8th, 1861, said, " I found 
that when the matter was under dis- 
cussion with the American Govern- 
ment at the time of the Conference at 
Paris, the opinion of the Earl of Cla- 



rendon (then Foreign Minister! seems 
to have been unfavourable to tne pro- 
posal that private property at sea 
should be respected during war." 

It has been, moreover, asserted that 
the American Government were not 
sincere in making their proposal. 
Such an accusation coarsely (because 
anonymously) made, and vdthout an 
atom of evidence to support it, might 
properly be passed over without no- 
tice. I refer to it only because it gives 
me the opportimi^ of sa3ring that I 
have had the opportunity of convers- 
ing with leading statesmen in the 
United States, not merely of the poli- 
tical school to which Mr. Marcy be- 
longed, but also of the Republican 
party, and they all agree that had the 
proposition for making private pro- 
perty inviolable at sea been accepted 
by the European powers in 1856, it 
would have been willingly carried into 
effect by their Government. The 
Senate was known to be favourable, 
and no other body shares the treaty- 
making power with the President. It 
was, indeed, impossible that President 
Pierce and Mr. Marcy could have 
made such a proposal to Europe with- 
out having previously ascertained that 
it had the sanction of two-thirds of 
the members of the Senate, whose 
concurrence is, by the constitution, 
requisite to carry any treaty into 
effect. 

R. C. 

May i^tk, 1862. 
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NOTE. 



The following pamphlet wais written 
in the summer of 1853, nearly three 
years before the late Lord Dalhousie, 
then Governor-General of India, had 
terminated that career of violence and 
spoliation which dazzled the nation 
by the meretricious lustre of its suc- 
cesses, but which to the prescient eye 
of Mr. Cobden, who saw with painful 
clearness its injustice and immorality, 
was fraught with the gravest peril to 
the Empire. His attention was first 
drawn to the origin of the last Bur- 
mese war by a pamphlet from the 
able pen of the Rev. Henry Richard 
— a gentleman who, as is well known, 
was intimately associated with him in 
s^e of the most important of his 
pftlic labours. The apathy which 
was then felt in the details of our 
Indian policy, and therefore the great 
public service which Mr. Cobden ren- 
dered by assisting to uplift the veil, 
may, to some extent, be illustrated by 
an incident which, although trivial in 
itself, is eminently suggestive. Con- 
versing with a magnate of the East 
India Company in the lobby of the 



House of Commons, he remarked on 
the profound ignorance and uncon- 
cern of the public in relation to all 
Indian questions. " I have not met," 
said he, " with any one who has paid 
the smallest attention to the origin of 
this Burmese War, except my friend 
here," — pointing to Mr. Richard — 
" who indeed dug the matter to light 
from the blue book." Mr. Cobden 
lost no time in disentombing the facts 
from the same official burial ground, 
and with a result which will entitle 
his searching exposure of deeds that 
will not bear the light to the thought- 
ful consideration of all Englishmen 
who desire to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the true history of 
Indian misgovemment. The last elo- 
quent paragraph of the pamphlet, in 
which the certainty of retribution for 
national transgressions of the moral 
law is solemnly enforced, may now be 
read in the light of the ghastly events 
which have since made Cawnpore and 
Delhi but too famous throughout the 
world. 



\ 



PREFACE. 



Having had occasion to read with 
attention the " Papers relating to 
Hostilities with Burmah," with the 
view of bringing the subject under 
the consideration of the House, 
(which circumstances prevented my 
doing) I have made an abstract of the 
leading facts of the case for publica- 
tion, in the hope that it may induce 
the reader to peruse the original cor- 
respondence. This I was the more 
immediately tempted to do, from not 
having been able to meet with any- 
body, in or out of Parliament, who 
had read the "Papers." In fact, 
owing to the complex form in which 
they are printed — not giving letter 
and answer in consecutive order, but 
grouping them arbitrarily in batches 
— they require a considerable effort of 
the attention to read them with ad- 
vantage. I may say, by way of ex- 
planation, that the whole of the nar- 
rative is founded, exclusively, upon 
the Parliamentary papers, and that 
all the extracts in the text, for which 
references are given at the foot of 
each page, are copied from the same 
officisd source. — \Vherever I have in- 



serted quotations not taken from the 
Parliamentary papers they are printed 
as notes. It should be borne in mind 
that the case, such as it is, is founded 
upon our own ex parte statement. A 
great many of the letters are muti- 
lated : and, remembering that, in the 
Afghan papers, it is now known that 
the character of at least one of the 
Cabool chiefs was sacrificed by a 
most dishonest garbling of his lan- 
guage, I confess I am not without 
suspicions that a similar course may 
have been pursued in the present in- 
stance. I will only add, then, bad as 
our case now appears, what would 
it be if we could have access to the 
Burmese *' Blue Books," stating their 
version of the business ? 

The correspondence to which I 
have referred is — 

ist. Papers relating to hostilities with 
Burmah, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. June 4th. 
1852. 
2nd. Further papers relating to hosti- 
lities with Burmah, presented to 
both Houses of Parliammt, 
March 15th, 1853. # 



HOW WARS ARE GOT UP IN INDIA. 



In June, 1851, the British barque 
Monarch, of 250 tons, last from Moul- 
mein, reached Rangoon, the principal 
port of thfe Burmese Empire. On 
the second day after her arrival, Cap- 
tain Sheppard, the master and owner, 
"was taken before the police to 
answer the charge of having, during 
the voyage, thrown overboard the 
pilot Esoph, preferred by a man 
named Hajim, a native of Chittagong, 
who stated that he was brother of the 
said pilot."* The accuser and the 
deceased were British subjects, both 
being natives of Chittagong, one of 
the provinces of our Indian empire, 
lying contiguous to the territory of 
Burmah. The answer to the accusa- 
tion was, that the pilot, having run 
the vessel aground, had jumped over- 
board. Captain Sheppard was mulcted 
in fines and fees to the amount of 
£^6, and permission was then given 
him to depart ; but when about to 
sail he was again detained, " owing to 
a charge brought by a man named 
Dewan Ali, (a British subject, em- 
ployed in one of the Moulmein gun- 
boats), calling himself a brother of 
the pilot, bringing forward a claim for 
a sum of 500 rupees, which he stated 
his brother had taken with him."f 
This led to a fresh exactign of ^55 ; 



* Papers relating to hostilities with Burmah 
presented to Parliament June 4, 185a, p. 5. 
t Ibid. 



— and, after a forcible detention 
altogether of eight days, the ship was 
allowed to sail. 

The British vessel, the Champion, of 
410 tons. Captain Lewis, arrived at 
Rangoon, from the Mauritius, in Au- 
gust, 1 85 1. Two Bengal coolies, who 
had secreted themselves on board his 
ship, with a view to return to their 
country, made charges against the 
captain of murder and other offences, 
and they were joined by some lascars 
and others of the crew, who deserted, 
and made an appeal to the authori- 
ties for the recovery of their wages. 
After being detained fifteen days, and 
compelled to forfeit £jo for fines, 
fees, and seamen's wages. Captain 
Lewis was suffered to depart. 

These two captains appealed to the 
Government of India for redress. 
They claimed together /1920 for re- 
imbursement of arbitrary fines, de- 
murrage of ships, and compensation 
for ill-usage, and unlawful imprison- 
ment. This claim was revised by the 
Indian authorities, and cut down to 
;f92o, or less than one-half; and it 
was in enforcing payment of this sum 
that the present war arose. 

It must he borne in mind that all the 
parties to these suits were British subjects; 
the governor of Rangoon had not 
been adjudicating in matters in which 
Burmese interests, as opposed to 
those of foreigners, v^^x^ -aX ^x.*^'^. 

"When. lYiese cotjv^^voNs* ^^'t^ \^^ 
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before the Governor-General of India, 
it happened that two of the Queen's 
ships, the Fox and the Serpent, under 
the command of Commodore Lam- 
bert; were lying in the Hooghly. He 
was requested to proceed to Rangoon, 
and " in maintenance of the Treaty 
of Yandaboo, and the Commercial 
Treaty of 1826, to demand full repa- 
ration for the injuries and oppressions 
to wliich the above-named British 
subjects have been exposed." No 
other demand for reparation beyond 
the payment of this sum of about 
/920 appears at the outset of these 
proceedings. Vague allusions are 
made to other acts of injustice com- 
mitted upon British subjects, but no 
specific complaint is formally made, 
and no individual grievances are 
officially adduced, excepting those of 
Captains Sheppard and Lewis. We 
are informed, indeed, in a Minute, by 
the Governor-General of India, that 
" for many years past, complaints, 
from .time to time, had been made of 
acts of oppression and of violation of 
treaty by the Burmese Governors. 
None, however, had been brought forward 
of sufficient extent or significancy, to call 
for the formal notice of this government"* 
It is important at the outset, to have 
the highest authority for the fact, that 
up to this time the Burmese authori- 
ties at Ava were quite ignorant that 
the British government had any com- 
plaint to prefer against the Governors 
of Rangoon. 

Before his departure from Calcutta, 
Commodore Lambert received very 
precise instructions from the Go- 
vernor-General, how to act under 
almost every possible contingency; 
and as these directions were disre- 
garded the moment he reached Ran- 
goon, without drawing on himself a 
word of censure or remonstrance, 
thus involving grave questions as to 
the due assertion of authority on one 
side, and the observance of profes- 
sional subordination on the other, I 



beg the reader's careful attentiqn to 
this part of the narrative. It will, 
moreover, serve to illustrate the un- 
satisfactory working o'f the " double 
government " of India. 

After recapitulating all the facts of 
the cases of Captains Sheppard and 
Lewis, and requesting Commodore 
Lambert to proceed to demand repa- 
ration from the Grovemor of Ran- 
goon, Lord Dalhousie suggests, that 
" although there seems no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the de- 
positions, or the veracity of the de- 
ponents,* it would be right that the 
Conimodore should in the first in- 
stance be satisfied on this head."f 
He is then requested to demand from 
the Governor of Rangoon the just 
pecuniary compensation in favour of 
the injured parties. Should that func' 
tionary refuse redress (mark the proviso), 
the Commodore is then to forward to 
the King of Burmah, at Ava, the 
capital, a letter with which he is fur- 
nished, from the Government of 
India, calling his Majesty's attention 
to the subject, " in the full conviction 
that he will at once condemn the con- 
duct of his officers by whom this 
offence has been perpetrated, and will 
make to the parties who have been 
injured that compensation which is 
most justly due to them for the in- 
juries they have sustained." { So 
minute are the instructions given to 
the Commodore by Lord Dalhousie. 
that the mode of forvrarding the letter 
to Ava, and the proper way of dis- 
posing of his squadron during the 
necessary delay in receiving an 
answer, are carefully pointed out in 
these terms : — 

" In the event of the Governor of 
Rangoon refusing, or evading com- 
pliance with the demands conveyed to 
him by the Commodore, the letter 
addressed by the President in Coun- 
cil to the King should be delivered by 



* P. 64. 



* Why, then, reduce the claim to less than 
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the Commodoie to the Governor of 
Rangoon for transmission to Ava, 
accompanied by an intimation that 
an early reply from the Court of Ava 
will be expected ; and that, if it 
should not in due time be received, 
the Government of India will proceed 
to take such measures as they may 
think necessary and right. 

" The delay thus interposed is 
unavoidable in the present anomalous 
relations of the two governments. It 
will, moreover, admit of the Commodore 
proceeding to the Persian Gulf, whither 
his Lordship understands he is under 
orders to proceed* 

The Governor -General's instruc- 
tions conclude with the following 
emphatic injimction, to avoid any 
violent proceedings; it might have 
been penned expressly to guard against 
the course wnich the Commodore 
afterwards pursued :— " It is to be 
distinctly understood that no act 
of hostility is to be committed at 
present, though the reply of the 
Governor should be unfavourable, 
nor until definite instructions 
regarding such hostilities shall 
be given by the government of 

lNDlA."t 

Let us now recapitulate, in the 
briefest possible terms, the instructions 
given to Commodore Lambert : — 

I St. He was requested to inquire 
on the spot, whether the compensation 
claimed by Captains Sheppard and 
Lewis, which had already been re- 
duced to less than one-half of their 
original demand by the Indian Go- 
vernment, was founded in justice : — 
in a word he was instructed to hear 
both sides. 

2nd. To demand payment of the 
amount of compensation from the 
Governor of Rangoon, before applying 
to the Court of Ava ; and to use the 
letter addressed to the King only, "in 
the event of the Governor refusing or 
evading compliance. "J 



* P. 14. 



f Ibid. 



t Ibid. 



3rd. In case it was found necessary 
to forward the letter to the King, 
then the Commodore was to proceed 
to the Persian Gulf. 

4th. In no case, until further de- 
finite instructions should be received 
from .the Government of India, was 
any act of hostility to be committed. 

We shall see under what circum- 
stances Commodore Lambert set aside 
all these instructions, and pursued the 
very opposite course to that prescribed 
by the Governor-General. 

Towards the end of November, 
1 85 1, the Commodore sailed with his 
squadron from Calcutta for the Ran- 
goon River. The distance by sea, 
between the ports of Calcutta and 
Rangoon, is about 500 miles. On his 
arrival at the latter place, several of 
the residents,* who claimed to be 
British subjects, preferred further com- 
plaints against the Governor of Ran- 
goon. He requested them to state 
their grievances in writing, which they 
did on the 28th November ;f but on 
the 27th, before a written declaration was 
in his hands, (it is important to notice 
this, as the beginning of a series of 
impulsive and precipitate acts,) he 
wrote to the Governor of Rangoon to 
the foUo^-ing eflfect.J 



* The first person who came on board the 
Commodore's ship, (whose name is given in 
the Blue Book, and in the Parliamentary 
Report, but which for obvious reasons I sup- 
press), is thus described by Lord Ellen- 
borough:— "One of the most considerable 
traders at Rangoon is a person of the name of 

. That man, as soon as he knew of the 

probability of a war, freighted a schooner 
with arms, and sold them to the Governor of 
Rangoon. When the Governor refused pay- 
ment for th^m, he had the efirontery to go to 
Commodore Lambert, and complain ox the 
injury inflicted upon him. I suppose we shall 
heresifter see the amount of compensation 
claimed by that person in the bill to be paid 
by the Burmese government. The Governor 
of Rangoon offered in consequence ;Cioo for 
this man's^ead ; and I confess I should not 
have been deeply grieved if he had got it. 
This is a description of one of tKe^'cwarci^^^t^ \ 
whom th\s gteaX "wax \% Vo \i«. xxvAwXaJiKcwV — \^ 
House qf Lord*. A^W <>tH»\%<,i. 



t P. as. 
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COMMODORE LAMBERTS ACTION. 
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) 



" Commodore Lambert to the Go%'ernor of 
Rangoon. 

*' On board Her Britannic Majesty's ship of 
%L'ar Fox, at anchor t^ff Rangoon, 

November 2'jth, 1851. 

" The object of my visit to Rangoon was, at 
the re(]uest of the Most Noble the Marauis of 
Dalhousie, the Governor-General of British 
India, to demand redress for insults and in- 
juries you have committed on subjects be- 
longing to Her Britannic Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria. 

"Since mv arrival, so many more com- 
plaints have l)een made by persons residing at 
Rangoon, who have a right to claim British 
protection, that I have deemed it mv dut>' to 
withhold my original demand, until I have 
again made known their complaints to his 
Lordship." 

It might naturally be expected that, 
after dispatching this letter to the 
Governor, the >\Titer would send one 
of the two steamers which, in addition 
to his o\wi vessel, the Fox, now com- 
posed the squadron under his com- 
mand, to Calcutta, for further orders. 
This was much too dilator}* a mode of 
proceeding. On the very next day the 
Commodore commenced his diplo- 
matic career, without credentials or 
authority of any kind, by sitting do\^-n 
and writing a letter to the "Prime 
Minister" of the King of Ava. en- 
closing the letter which had been 
entrusted to him for use. in case ths 
Governor had refused compliance with his 
demand, and adding, that owing to the 
accounts he had heard of the additional 
\%-Tongs inflicted upon British subjects 
by the Gox-emor. he passed him by, 
and appealed for his punishment 
directly to the Court of Ava.* 

These two letters, the one from 
The President of the Council of India in 
Council, to the King of Ava, and the 
other from Commodore Lambert to the 
Prime Minister of His Majesty the King 
of Ava, "were then forwarded to the 
Governor of Rangoon, with the fol- 
lowing : — •*• 

*' Commodore Lambert to the Governor of 
Rangoon. 

*• .V«-*ni.»*r Aa, 185 1. 
I h»re the honour to transmit von a lefter 



for His Majesty the King of Ava, together with 
one for the Prime Minister of the Kme. 

'* I shall expect thlt every dispatch win be 
used for forwarding the same, and I hold too 
responsible for an answer being delivered in 
these waters within five weeks from this day." 

Captains Latter and Tarleton were 
deputed to deliver this letter to the 
Governor. The following is the de- 
scription of the interview as g^iven by 
Capt. Latter, who filled the office en 
interpreter to the Expedition. 

** This letter was translated bv me into Bur- 
mese. We landed, went to die Governor's 
house, escorted by some of the English resi- 
dents and traders. I read aloud to the Go- 
vernor, first in En^ish, and then in Bormese, 
the letter, and Captain Tarleton delivered it 
The Governor made his appearance in a some- 
what informal dress, beii^ dressed in nothing 
but common white dottles, and smokii^ a 
cheroot ; whilst all the under G o v e rnors were in 
their court dresses. This was the more to be 
remarked, because the Governor has several 
gold crowns, which he wears on State occa- 
sions. The European officers were of cooise 
in full uniform. The Governor wished as to 
stop and sit down, but Captain Tariebm 
thought it more prudent to say ttiat we had 
only been charged to read and deUver the 
letter to him, and that we had received no in- 
structions about h<dding any other commnid- 
cation. We then Ixiwed, withdrew, and re- 
turned to the frigate. We recdved no opposi- 
tion either going or coming.*'* 

From Rangoon to Ava is about 450 
miles, and Gox'emment Expresses per- 
form the journey in from ten to tw^ve 
days, so that to receive an answer in 
five weeks was quite practicahle, pro- 
vided the Cabinet of his Bunnese 
Majesty did not require so long a 
time for deliberation as is sometimes 
found necessary in Europe. 

As soon as he had dispatched his 
letter to the Governor, the Commodoce 
sat down and wrote a laconic aooomit 
of his proceedings to the Govermnent 
of India, which he sent off to Calcutta 
by a steamer in charge of Captain 
Latter, the interpreter, who was de- 
puted to explain the arcamstanoes 
which had induced him to depart 
from his instructions. 

Let us now see what those circum- 
stances were : — 
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ALLEGED GRIEVANCES. 



We have already staled Ihat, on the 
arrival of the squadron in Rangoon 
river, an additional list of grievances 
was presented to the Commodore, on 
beh^f of the British residents.' The 
statement professes to emanate from 
the "undersigned merchants and 
others, resident in Rangoon," but 
there are no signatures appended to 
the document, which contains a list 
of thirty-eight grievances, separately- 
numbered, and mostly without dates. 
I am sorry that it is not compatible 
with that brevity which is above all 



• The Eail of Ellenborough made ,thc 
foUowing obtcTvatloiu upon these proctcd- 
ings:— (WoHIId'iwi/i, Ftlvuary lilh, l8jl.) 

" He aito wlihed to knov whether, before 
any re<)>iiwtionwa» sent to the Kingof Avi, 
for reparatLoa foe the LniaiJes innlctcd on 
British subjects in Rancoon, any trustworthy 
offieer of odti was sent there 10 asceilain the 
truth of their represcDlatioas. and the extent 

the circumstances of a complaint wblch was 
brought under the notice of thcBiitlih Goveru- 

Iheli lon^lps that tFiere were douni of 
Padlicaea at Rangoon, [f theie were not the 

those who haire written about it, Raogooo 
wa* the link of Asia—the Alsatia to which aL 

Sieorered™t Asia was too hot'lo hold them. 



with regard tn Ava, without sending an officer 

regretted Ihat this had not been done In the 

the Commodore went to ttangoon with his 

fiom those "which had be'en represented to him. 
The Don Pacificoes pushed off their boats, and 

[Commodore Lambert Aad directions to in- 

waascnt°to make upon the Govetnorof Ran- 

granted the truth of fresh complaint* brought 

without allowing the' accused party the oppor- 
lonity of answering one or the other of the 



things my object, to copy every one of 
these cases from the Blue Book, but 1 
will give the first four on the list, as a 
fair specimen of the whole ; — 
LIST OF GRIEVANCES, 
against Aga Sadduck, merchaot in this town. 



lo the case of Goolam Hossaln, a met- 
of KangooOf against whom a char^ 
irought of alleged faithlesancis to hia 



trumped op against him. The unfortunate 
man was seized, and flogged in the Tno£t cruel 



teiy purchased. 



The absurd list of grievances, of 
which the above are a sample, and 
which bring to recollection a popular 
vqlume of reports of our own poUce 
courts, called "Mornings at Bom Strut," 
was, as I have before staled, placed 
in the hands of Captain Latter, who 
proceeded to Catcntta to offer an 
explanation of the occurrences which 
haa taken place at Rangoon. Arrived 
at his destination, he was requested to 
make his statement in writing, end I 
find in the Report presented bj him 
to Mr. Halliday (the Secretary to the 
Government) that he gives as the 
reason why Commodore Lambert 
departed from the instructions laid 
down by the Governor-General for 
his guidance, that " the Commodore 
appeared to think: that when the 
Governor-General of India caxos, ^& 
know oi ftiese tte,^ Sasvan^^a rfi. |^ 
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he, the Govemor-Gteneral, might not 
consider the taking satisfaction for 
merely Messrs. Sheppard and Lewis's 
cases sufi&cient, but might wish to 
take further steps."* Let us see what 
the Governor-General has to say in 
reply. 

The letter from the Government 
Secretary, Mr. Halliday, in answer to 
Commodore Lambert's communica- 
tion, has been mutilated at the Board 
of Control, and an Extract, only, 
appears in the Blue Book. It may be 
therefore charitably hoped that the 
scissors in Cannon Row, and not the 
pen of the able Secretary at Fort 
William, are responsible for the in- 
consistency, not to say the absurdity 
of its contents. 

" The statements contained" says the 
Extract, " in the memorial presented by 
the British subjects at Rangoon must be 
received with caution ; not having been 
made the subject of complaint at the time, 
these additional cases cannot now be made 
the groundwork of an increased demand 
for compensation." It might naturally 
be supposed that, after this implied 
reflection upon the incautiousness of 
the Commodore, there would follow 
an expression of regret on behalf of 
the Governor-General at his having 
upon such insufficient grounds de- 
parted from the instructions laid down 
for his guidance ; but the reader will 
find with astonishment the following 
paragraph in the same Extract : 

" Harving regard to the additional long list 
ivhich iViis delrjered to ^'ou, of untvarrantable 
and oppressive acts committed upon British sub- 
jects by order qf the G<rvernor qf Rangoon, as 
well as to the- personal bearing of that func- 
tionary towards the Commodore of the squa- 
dron, and to his obvious intention of resorting 
to the usual policy of the Burmese Court by 
interposing endless dela}'S, and disregard of 
official communications addressed to him ; his 
Lordship is of opinion that you exercised a 
sound discretion in cutting short all discussion 
with the local Governor, and in transmitting 
at once to the King of Ava the letter addressed 
to His Majesty by the Government of India." 

The logic of this is akin to that 
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which the wolf resorted to, upon a 
certain occasion in an argument with 
the lamb. " Be cautious how you 
listen to those Rangoon merchants," 
(says Mr. Halliday), " do not make 
their complaints the groundwork of a 
demand for compensation from the 
Governor of Rangoon: but you did 
right in making those complaints the 
• groundwork ' of a resolution to pass 
by the Governor of Rangoon, and send 
the Governor-General's letter to the 
Court of Ava, asserting that he had 
refused all redress, and demanding his 
recall." And again, for another speci- 
men of the same logic : — " So many 
fresh complaints were made to me by 
resident merchants on my arrival in 
the river of Rangoon," says Com- 
modore Lambert, " that I resolved to 
hold no communication whatever with 
the Governor upon the business which 
I came here to settle." "You were 
quite right in cutting short all dis- 
cussion with the local Governor," 
replies Mr. Halliday, in the name of 
the Governor-General ; " for it is \ffiiy 
evident from his personal beanng 
towards you, and from his obvious 
intention to resort to the usual policy 
of the Burmese Court, by interposing 
endless delays, and disregarding official 
communications addressed to him, 
that you would have accomplished 
nothing by entering into negotiations 
with him." 

Heaven defend me from ever finding 
myself in the position of the Gk)vemor 
of Rangoon, with no other appeal but 
to round shot and shells against the 
conclusions of such logicians, as the 
Governor-General of India, and Com- 
modore Lambert ! 

The Commodore's brief and peremp- 
tory communication to the Governor 
of Rangoon, requiring him to forward 
to his Sovereign at Ava a letter de- 
manding his own disgrace, and which 
I have given in a preceding page. 
is dated November 28th, 1851. An 
answer was demanded in five weeks. 
It aiTvved on. vVia 1st January, being a 
day vii^va >i3c^^ \Sisi\\fc^ \lvcafc. IXaa 
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having been the only instance in which 
the British Commander had preferred 
any request to the Governor, the 
promptitude of his compliance is a 
sufficient commentary on the passage 
quoted in the despatch from the 
Government of India, accusing him 
of " endless delays and disregard of 
official communications addressed to 
him." It is but fair to adduce tjiis 
fjact^ in favour of one who now dis- 
appears from the scene, without having 
been heard in his own defence. 

The following letter from Commo- 
dore Lambert, to the President of the 
Council of India, opens the second 
act in this drama: — 

** Commodore Lambert to Sir John Littler. 



« 
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H.M.S, FoXf off Rangoon^ January ist, i8$2. 

" I have the honour to acquaint you that an 
officer from the Court of Ava arrived on board 
of Her Majesty's ship under my command this 
morning, and delivered a letter from the King 
to the Government of India, in reply to the 
letter which I forwarded on the 38th of No- 
vember. 

** I also had the honour of a reply from his 
Majesty's Minister to my communication of 
that date ; a copy is enclosed : from the pur- 
port of which it appears the Burmese Govern- 
ment have dismissed the Governor of Ran- 
goon, and promised to settle the demand made on 
them by the government of India. 

"I AM OF OPINION THAT THE KING 
IS SINCERE, AND THAT HIS GOVERN- 
MENT WILL FULLY ACT UP TO WHAT 
HE HAS PROMISED. 

** The future Governor of Rangoon, vested 
with full powers to settle the demands, is daily 
expected from Prome. 

"In order that the Governor-General of 
India may be informed, as early as possible, of 
the state of affairs, I have dispatched the Te- 
nasserim steam- vessel to Calcutta with the 
letter from the King of Ava, which has been 
translated by Mr. Edwards, in compliance with 
the directions he states he received." 

It will be seen by the above that 
the Burmese Government complied 
instantly with the demand for the 
dismissal of the Governor of Rangoon, 
and promised redress for the injuries 
he had inflicted upon British subjects. 
But I beg the especial attention of the 
reader to the paragraph printed in 
capitals, which expresses the belief 
of the writer in the sincerity of the 



King, and to which I shall again have 
occasion to refer, The whole case, as 
between the Governments of Burmah 
and of India, may henceforth be said 
to turn upon this passage. 

The letter from the Burmese Go- 
vernment to the Government of India, 
and that to Commodore Lambert, are 
written not only in a courteous but a 
deferential tone. I will merely give 
the concluding sentence of the letter 
to the Commodore, showing, as it 
does, that the Court of Ava were 
under the impression that he would 
himself be the bearer of the answer to 
the letter of the Indian Goyernment : 
" We have to request," say the 
Burmese Ministers, " that Commodore 
Lambert will, with friendly feeling, 
apprise us of the date of his departure 
from Rangoon, with the reply to the 
letter of the President of the Council 
of India."* I ask the reader to bear 
this in mind in connexion with what 
is to follow. 

" On the 4th of Jgtnuary, the newly- 
appointed Governor, or Special Com- 
missioner from the Court of Ava, 
arrived at Rangoon, with a numerous 
suite/'f On the 5th, Commodore 
Lambert " sent Mr. Edwards, the 
assistant-interpreter, to ascertain when 
it would be convenient for hini to 
receive an office!" with a letter, stating 
the nature of the claims which the 
Government of British India had rfiade 
on that of Burmah, and to say that 
when all had been adjusted he should 
do himself the honour of personally 
paying his respects to him : the reply 
to which was, that the Governor was 
ready at any time to receive commu- 
nications from him ; and the following 
day was fixed. "J On t^is visit Mr. 
Edwards, who was clerk to Captain 
Latter, the interpreter to the squadron, 
and himself familiar with the Burmese 
language, was admitted to a personal 
interview with the new Governor, who 
at once consented, at the instance of 
Mr. Edwards, to remove the etab^^^ 
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by which the inhabitants had been 
hitherto prevented from holding com- 
munication with the ships or boats of 
the squadron.* It is important that 
this fact should be borne in mind, as 
an answer to the vague statements, for 
which no official proofs are afforded , 
that the new Governor had, on his first 
arrival, by his proclamation and other 
acts, shown an unfriendly disposition 
towards the British residents. 

On the following day, the 6th, " the 
Commodore directed Captain Fish- 
boume, commanding Her Majesty's 
steamer Hermes, Captain Latter, and 
two officers of the Hermes, with Mr. 
Edwards, to proceed and deliver to 
the Governor the letter containing the 
demands he was charged to make. 
Captain Latter was at the time on 
board the Proserpine, finishing the 
Burmese translation of the letter 
which was to be given to . the Go- 
vernor ; and to give him due warning 
of their approach, on his own respon- 
sibility, as there was no time to spare, 
he sent Mr. Edwards on shore to him, 
to give notice of their coming, and 
charged him to say that, as he had 
already shown his friendly feelings by 
his amicable expressions of the day 
before, with reference to the time of 
receiving a communication from Com- 
modore Lambert, there would be no 
necessity for making any display in 
receiving them, so that there could be 
no necessity for any delay. "f 

Mr. Edwards landed and proceeded 
to the Governor's house ; and now 
follows an incident which is of the 
utmost value as illustrative of the 
temper and disposition of the Go- 
vernor towards his English visitors. 
The narrative is in Captain Latter's 
own words : — " At the foot of the 
outer steps, one of the Governor's 
suite drew his dagger on him, and 
threateningly asked him how he dared 
thus to approach the Governor's 
house. Mr. Edwards replied that he 
had no intention of entering without 



the Governor's permission. On being 
called into the Governor's presence, 
he stated that his life had beeu threat- 
ened, and mentioned what had oc- 
curred. The Governor sent for Ac 
offender, and punished him in the 
presence of Mr. Edwards in the usual 
Burmese manner, namely, W having 
him taken by the hair of the head. 
swung round three times, his face 
dashed to the ground, himself dragged 
out by the hair and pitched down 
stairs."* 

(I ask the reader to observe that, 
within six hours of the infliction of this 
severe punishment for an insult committed 
upon a clerk. Commodore JJimbert wiU 
have declared Rangoon in a state of block- 
ade for an insult alleged to have been 
offered by the Governor to the superior 
officers of the squadron.) 

Mr. Edwards now delivered his 
message to the Governor, informing 
him of the deputation which was pre- 
paring to wait upon him: — ^the Go- 
vernor said, " he wished to receive the 
communication through him and 
nobody else." Mr. Edwards replied 
"that that could not be for two 
reasons : first, that a communication 
of such importance could not be made 
through a person holding his sub- 
ordinate position, being only a ci&k 
under Captain Latter's orders; and 
secondly, that even if it could be so 
made, it was too late now. as the 
officers entrusted with it, one of whom 
was in rank next to the Commodore 
himself, were now preparing to 
come."f Mr. Edwards took his leave, 
and returned to the vesseK 

Before we accompany the deputa- 
tion to the Governor's house, let it be 
understood that no previous arrange- 
ment had been come to for its recep- 
tion. To all who are acquainted with 
the customs of the East, and the 
childlike importance which Oriental 
nations, and especially the Burmese, 
attach to the ceremonial of visits, it 
must be evident that the course about 
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3 be pursued was pretty certain to 
end imsalisfactorily. The Governor 
had eipressed his readiness to receive 
a communUatioB, not a dtputation, from 
Commodore Lambert, and he had 
entreated the clerk of the interpreter 
to bring it himself. Mr. Edwards 
could run in and out of his house 
freely, as bearer either of a message 
or letter, because, for a person of his 
inferior rank, no formal reception was 
necessary ; but how " the Governor of 
all the lower Provinces, from Projne 
to the sea, including Rangoon." was 
to receive a body of officers of subor- 
dinate rank, without either offending 
them," or for ever degrading himself 
Jie eyes of his own people, was a 
ation of etiquette not to be decided 
a day. An Englishin»n, in such a 
dilemma, would order his servant to 
tell an unbidden caller he was " not 
at home." In the Bast, if the un- 
welcome visitor present himself in the 
middle of the day, theansweris, -My 
Master is asleep." 

The deputation " landed at about 
noon, and proceeded to Mr. Birrell's 
house to procure horses to take them 
as the distance [about two miles) 
s too much to walk in the sun, 'f 
Tbey were bearers of a letter from 
the Commodore, staling that " the 
object of his visit to Kkngoon had 
been so satisfactorily met by the 
prompt course the ■ Government of 
Ava had adopted in the permanent 
removal of the late Governor of Ran- 
in,"J that he felt assured of the 
amicable arrangement of the further 
matters to be discussed, and he con- 
cluded with a demand for the payment 
of 9,948 rupees (a fraction under a 
thousand pounds), and suggesting that 
a Resident Agent at Rangoon should 
henceforth be appointed by the 
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Governor-General of India, to avoid a 
recurrence of diflferences between the 
two; countries. Thtri was nothing in 
the contents of the Uttir which in the 
stightist degree called upon the writer to 
force the Governor to receive it by the 
hands afa deputation. 

It is right that the leader of the 
deputation should be allowed to relate 
in his own words what followed : — 
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ig at the foot of the 
: top. Mouog pDgan, 
ofessed character of interpreter. 






This he was mfarmed by Captain Latter that 
we could not do, and that the Govemoc, It- 
asleep, must be waled up, and Informed that 
the CDmniandet of one of the ships of wai, 

waited to see him^'on this, he, together with' 
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^Thejsoonaflctrclumed. t?c ont stating 
that Ihc Governor wai a great man. and wai 

Fogan called Mr. Edwards on one sUli; and 
asked him tn go up and speak with the Gover- 
noTi iiiidcralaniling this liy his erimace, with- 

of in; ccmclu^n, I ssdd he could not go, 
whereupon C^t^D letter asked me for your 
letter (which I gave him], that he might point 
toitwhllecxplalnlngAiat Itwasoneof amost 

dant and Moun|j I'oga'n went again, as it were, 
tn ace the Governor, saving that wu had hcttcr 
go and Htanci nniler the slied, a place where 
the common people usually assembled. 
"Meanwhile, e:ipressing the great inconve- 

waitiug-room, but Captain Latter interposed, 
and said it was not according to etlquelEc ; 1 
was informed also that mj' going under the 

would he considered by them as degrading ; I 
refrained from gomg, or rather returned to my 
ori^nal position at the foot of the staLiSt Co'r 
I had gone under the shed. 
" The attendant and Monng Poon rclunied, 

was asleep, and MouDg Pagan uain expressed 
a wish that Ml. Kilwaids shouldgo up, and, nn 
this heing again refused, piuposed that your 
the Gnvernor hy them. 









amiealMy, ! requested Captain Latter to e>- 

had received had been i that he must be weU 
aware that every deputatlnn from the Governor 
and Deputy-Goienior had been received by 

teeyi and, if it had been that the Cnmmodore 
had been asleep, his phncipal odicer would 
have had him awakened, audoiade acquainted 

for an audience with him, lliat he might te- 
eeive it; and to Impress upon him the pro- 

triety and neces^ty for me, bearing a friendly 
aa from the Commndore, being received Im- 



t of Mounj Pogan asking Mi. \ 



irom his appearing at the Goremor'a when w 

[0 ride up, this Moung Pog^ appeared, am 
was asked by Captain' Latter If the Gorenn 
knew wc woe coming, and be said he did m 
toow; then Captain Latter aaid, * You ha 
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On their return to the Mgate, Com- 
inander Fjshbcmme reported (as 
above) to Commodore Lambert, tbe 
treatment the depntation had received. 
Tbe Commodore appears to have 
instantly decided upon the cohtbc be 
would pursue : — without affording 
time or opportunity to tbe Governor 
to explain or apologise for what had 
occurred, without referrii^ the matter 
to the Government of India, which be 
might have done in a few days, or to 
the Government of Ava as he had 
done before, he resolved, that very day, 
to enter upon hostilities with the 
Burmese nation. " The Commodore 
ionbwith directed a boat to be sent to 
summon some of the English residents 
from the shore. ■ On their arrival, be 
warned them to be prepared to leave 
the town during the afternoon, and 
requested them to give notice to all 
other British subjects. He ordered 
all tbe boats of the squadron to assiit 
in bringing them off, and a steamer to 
be off the wharf to cover their em- 
barkation."* They were allowed to 
leave, without molestation. 

"The British subjects, men, women 
and children, to the amount of several 
hundred, took refuge during the aftei^ 
noon on board the shipping in Iba 
river, and before the evening had set 
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in, the vessels had commenced drop- 
ping down the river."* 

*' It was dark before the Commodore 
issued orders to seize what was usually 
styled, the ' Yellow Ship.'f This ship, 
which belonged to the King of Ava, 
was anchored a Uttle above the 
squadron. The same day the follow- 
ing notification of blockade appeared : 
— Let the reader recollect that all 
these occurrences took place on the 
afternoon and night of the 6th 
January, in consequence of the depu- 
tation of that day 'having been kept 
waiting for a full quarter of an hour in 
the sun: "t 

•* Notification. 

"In virtue of authority from the Governor- 
General qf British India, I do hereby declare the 
rivers of Rangoon, the Bassein, and the Sal- 
ween above Moulmein, to be in a state of 
blockade ; and, with the view to the strict en- 
forcement thereof, a competent force will be 
stationed in, or near, the entrance of the said 
rivers immediately. 

"Neutral vessels, lying in either 'of the 
Uockaded rivers, will be permitted to retire 
within twenty days from the commencement 
of the blockade. 

** Given under my hand, on board Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's frigate fox, oft" the town of 
Rangoon, the 6th of January, 18^3. 

'* George R. Lambert, 
•* Commodore in Her Britannic Majesty^s 
'* Navy. 

•* By command of the Commodore, 

** J, L. Southey, Secretary.** 

Let us now pause for a moment to 
recapitulate the facts which we have 
been narrating. It has been seen that 
Commodore Lambert, setting aside 
the instructions he had received, 
refused to communicate with the 
former Governor of Rangoon, on the 

Elea of a long list of fresh complaints 
aving been preferred against him ; 
and. that the Governor-General of 
India, whilst refusing to espouse those 
grievances, had sanctioned the course 
which the Commodore had taken 
upon himself to pursue. We have 
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seen how Commodore Lambert en- 
tered into correspondence with the 
Court of Ava, although instructed not 
to do so until he had been refused 
reparation by the Gk)vemor ; and how 
he remained off Rangoon, waiting the 
reply, which he peremptorily de- 
manded in thirty-five days, notwith- 
standing that the Governor-General 
had intimated to him that, pending 
the return of an answer, he might 
proceed to the Persian Gulf; and we 
have seen that these deviations from 
his instructions received the sanction 
of the Governor-General of India. 

Need we wonder at what followed ? 
In the teeth of an express injunction, 
that, even should the reply to his 
demand for redress be unfavourable, 
no act of hostility was to be com- 
mitted, "nor until definite instructions 
regarding such hostilities shall be given by 
the Government of India,"* Commodore 
Lambert commenced hostilities, by 
seizing the King's ship, and declaring 
the coast in a state of blockade, and 
this notwithstanding that he had him- 
self five days previously, in his letter 
to Sir John Littler, declared his belief 
that the King of Ava was sincere in his 
promise of reparation "and would fully 
act up to what he had promised ;" and to 
crown all, let it be added that these 
hostile acts were committed before 
the answer to the King of Ava (which 
the latter believed Commodore Lam- 
bert was himself carrying to Calcutta) 
could have been received by the 
Governor-General of India, he being 
at that time in camp at Benares. It 
may be added that, when received, it 
elicited from the Indian Government 
the following testimony to its pacific 
and conciliatory character. 

"The letter addressed by the Ministers of 
the King of Ava to the Government of India 
was friendly in its tone, and entirely satisfac- 
tory in its tenor. The Court of Ava promised 
at once to remove the Governor of Rangoon, 
and to inquire into, in order to redress, the 
injuries complained of. 
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** If there had been any good reason to doubt 
the sincerity of these assurances, their prompt 
fulfilment must have cleared away those 
doubts. The oflfcnding Governor was at once 
removed, and his successor took his place at 
Rangoon/** 

And here I will only mention for 
future comment the fact, the almost 
incredible fact, that there does not 
appear, in the whole of the papers 
presented to Parliament, one word or 
syllable of remonstrance or remark on 
the part of the Governor-General in 
vindication of his own authority — ^no, 
not even after Commodore Lambert, 
as if in very derision and mockery, 
had in his notification declared the 
coast in a state of blockade, " in 
virtue of authority from the Governor- 
General of British India." f 

The conduct of the Governor of 
Rangoon is now a subject of minor 
importance ; — the question for the 
statesman, the historian, and the 
moralist is — ^were we justified, what- 
ever his behaviour was, with the 
known friendly disposition of the 
King, in commencing war against the 
Burmese nation ? Let us, however, 
see if the papers before us will throw 
any light upon the origin of the treat- 
ment which the English deputation 
received at the house of the Governor. 

And in the first place, as it is only 
fair that he should be heard in his 
own defence, I insert a letter of ex- 
planation addressed by the Governor 
of Rangoon to the Governor-General 
of India. The letter bears no date, 
but it was delivered to Commodore 
Lambert on the 8th January : — 

"Letter delivered to Commodore Lambert 

BY A Deputation from the Governor 

OF Rangoon. 

"I, Mahamenghla Menq Khannygyan, 
appointed by the King of Ava (here follow the 
Royal titles) and by the great Ministers of 
State, after due consultation, to rule all the 
Southern Districts (i.e., from Prome to Marta- 
ban, including Rangoon), and to have my re- 
sidence at Rangoon, inform the English rulers 
and war-chiefs : 



" That in conformity with the demand made 
by the English rulers, that the former Governor 
of Rangoon should be renM)ved from hU utna^ 
tion, on account of havmg oppressed and mal* 
treated British merchants trading with ibtt 
port of Rangoon, and in order that a proper 
person might be appointed as Governor of 
Rangoon who would be capable of protecting 
the merchants and poor people, tne former 
Governor was recalled to me royal presence. 
A letter was sent to the Eoglish rulers, inform- 
ing them that a proper investigation into all 
complaints should be made, and I arrived at 
Rangoon. 

" Being actuated by the highest feeUnn of 
friendship to Commodore Lambert, wfaust I 
was intending to send for him, the' interpreter, 
Edwards, came and told me that he had come 
to acquaint me that Commodore Lambert 
wished to have an interview with me ; and, as 
I was fearful that any of the others mi^t 
behave discourteously, and not according to 
the rules of etiquette, I decreed that the inter- 
preter, Edwards, might come with the letter or 
communication. But after some time, foar 
inferior officers, an American clergyman, called 
Kincaid, and the interpreter Edwards, came in 
a state of intoxication, and, contrary to cns- 
tom, entered the compound on horseback; 
and whilst I was asleep, and the Deputy Go- 
vernor vras waking me, used violent and 
abusive language. Tbey then went away, and 
conveyed an irritating message to the Commo- 
dore; and that officer, listening to their im- 
proper and unbecoming representations, and 
with a manifest inclination to implicate the 
two nations in war, on the 6th of January. 
185a, at night, with secrecy, took away ^ 
ship belonging to His Majesty the King of 
Ava. 

" I however, in consequence of there being 
a treaty of peace between the two nations, dra 
not re-seize the vessel ; and though they were 
the bearers of a Royal message, on account of 
their unjustifiable conduct.* The frigsite stnck 
on the shore near Dallah. I did not, liowever, 
molest them, or destroy them, but acted wor- 
thily to these unworthy men ; and I now re- 
present this conduct of Commodore Lambert 
to the English rulers, who came from one 
country to another, and behaved in a manner 
unbecoming an Ambassador."t 

Passing by the charge of " intoxica- 
tion" as unworthy* of notice, we come 
to the real ground of offence in the 
fact of " four inferior officers" having, 
"contrary to custom, entered the 
compound on horseback," or in other 
words, having ridden, without invita- 
tion, into the open court of the Go- 
vernor's palace. The reader, if he 
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has perused Mr. Crawfurd's interest- 
ing narrative of his mission to Ava, in 
1826, or if he enjoy the pleasure of 
the acquaintance of that best living 
authority upon the habits of the Bur- 
mese, will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the cause of the unseemly 
wrangle which took place between 
the British deputation and the Go- 
vemoi"'s attendants. One of the 
gravest questions of Burmese etiquette 
was involved in the approach of a 
visitor, whether on an elephant or on 
horseback, to the Governor's resi- 
dence. The English officers outraged, 
perhaps 'unconsciously, his most 
cherished sense of dignity and deco- 
rum, in riding into the Governor's 
compound. They had no right, being 
subordinate in rank, to a formal re- 
ception. Commodore Lambert was 
alone entitled to that honour, and the 
preliminary arrangements for their 
meeting would have, perhaps, called 
for the display of great tact and 
temper. In all probability, the set- 
tling of the ceremonial of an interview 
would have taken more time than the 
negotiation for the payment of the 
thousand pounds. But, surely. Eng- 
lishmen, who have the most formal 
Court in Christendom, ought not to 
be the least tolerant of Asiatic cere- 
monies. Commander Fishboume 
seems to have thought it quite suffi- 
cient that Captain Latter dispatched 
Moung Pogan a little in advance of 
the deputation " to say that we are 
coming." What should we think of 
an American deputation who required 
us to dispense with our Lord Cham- 
berlains, Gold-sticks, and Beef-eaters, 
and receive them after the simple 
fashion of the White House at Wash- 
ington ? Might we not probably 
doubt if they were sober ? 

In a word, the Governor was 
"asleep," anglici, "not at home," to 
avoid the embarrassment and danger 
of an interview. But he did not 
refuse to receive the Commodore's 
letter; he requested Mr. Edwards to 
bring it, and moreover, according to 



Commander Fishboume's statement' 
Moung Pogan and the attendants in 
the Governor's compound begged to 
be allowed to convey the letter to 
their master. But I find that the 
Governor-General of India, in a long 
and elaborate Minute of February 
12th, in which the incidents of the 
rupture are recapitulated, adn::its the 
breach of etiquette on the part of our 
officers : — 

** Jssunung,** says the Governor-General, 
" that there "was in the deputing of these (ifficers a 
neglect of strict form, although (be it observed) 
no such forms had been attended to on his 
own part, by the Governor of Rangoon, whose 
letter had been conveyed to the Commodore 
by officers of the humblest rank, and admit- 
tance had been freely granted to them ; admit- 
ting, I say, that ceremonial had not been duly 
observed, the omission atlbrds no justification 
whatever, for the insult and contumely which 
were publicly heaped upon these officers, the 
known agents, for the time, of the Govern- 
ment they served." 

And again, 

"The persons of the officers were known, 
their mission was known, their approach had 
been announced ; and although the omission qf 
ceremonial form to 'which I have alluded, might 
halve given to the Governor a plausible pretext 
for declining to receive the officers fn person, his 
own conduct in the transmission of his com- 
munications had greatly weakened that pre- 
text; while nothing could justify the gross, 
deliberate, and studied affront which was put 
upon the British Government, in the person of 
its officers, conveying a communication on its 
behalf to the Representative of the King of 
Ava."* 

The same loose and illogical reason- 
ing which I have before had to notice, 
characterises these passages from the 
Governor-General's " Minute." What 
could possibly be more inconclusive 
than the argument, if I may call it so, 
in the above extract, where, after 
admitting the breach of etiquette on 
the part of our officers, it is contended 
that the Governor of Rangoon had no 
right to complain, because he had 
himself sent letters to Commodore 
Lambert, " by officers of the humblest 
rank, and admittance had been freely 
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granted to them." This might have 
been a valid plea if the complaint of 
the Governor had been that his 
visitors were of too low a rank ; but 
it was just the reverse — the very thing 
desired by him was. that the Commo- 
dore would follo>^ his example, and 
forward his letter by a person in the 
humble position of Mr. Edwards, or 
one of his own attendants. The 
embarrassment of the Governor arose 
from his being called on to give audi- 
ence to visitors who were not his 
equals in rank, and who yet could not 
be treated as inferiors or messengers. 
To Englishmen, all this appears 
excessively childish, and it is because 
it does so, that an English Governor 
need not trouble himself about such 
matters ; — not so with the Burmese : 
— "With them," says the Governor- 
General in the same " Minute," 
"forms are essential substance, and 
the method of communication and the 
style of address, are not words but 
acts."* And it is worthy of notice 
that, at a subsequent stage of this 
affair, in the "Minute" for the 
guidance of General Godwin, when 
he was dispatched in command of the 
expedition to Rangoon, the Governor- 
General, after ordering him in a 
certain contingency to arrange a 
meeting with the chief officer of the 
King of Ava, adds: — "the forms of 
such meetings should be arranged 
previously, and a record made of 
them; it being understood that 'they 
are to be the recognized forms of 
reception of the British agent for the 
future, "f It is a most perplexing 
fact throughout these papers, that, 
although it is apparent that the Gk)- 
vernor-Greneral perceives the rashness 
of the acts of Commodore Lambert, 
and even provides against their repe- 
tition in future, and whilst it is im- 
possible to doubt that he must feel 
the humiliation of having his authority 
entirely set aside — yet not one word 
falls from him, to show that he was 



more than a passive looker-on at the 
contemptuous disregard of his own 
instructions 1 

But to return to the scene of opera- 
tions before Rangoon, where, as will 
be recollected, Commodore Lambert 
had declared the coast of Burmah in 
a state of blockade, and seized the 
King's ship, because his officers had 
been kept a " full quarter of an hour" 
waiting in the sun. 

Much has been said about the 
arrogance of the Burmese, their con- 
tempt for other nations, and their 
desire to enter upon hostilities with 
the English. The papers Tsefore us 
prove, on the contrary, that they felt 
the utmost dread of our power. A 
covey of partridges with a hawk in 
view, ready to make its fell swoop, or 
a flock of sheep with a wolfs eyes 
glaring into the fold, could not shnnk 
more timidly from their terrible and 
irresistible foe than did the Burmese 
officials at the prospect of a hostile 
colUsion with England. Captain 
Latter says that so great was their 
apprehension when the Commodore 
seized the King's ship, that " they 
even seemed alarmed for the safety m 
their own heads."* 

" On Wednesday, the 7th January, 
at day-break. Her Majesty's Steamer, 
Hermes, took the King's ship in tow, 
and the whole squadron proceeded 
down the river . a short distance, the 
frigate remaining a little below Dal- 
lah."f I must here introduce the 
reader to an interesting personage, in 
the Governor of Dallah. 

"But whilst the conduct of the'Ranrawn 
authorities was so unsatisfactor>',** says Cap- 
tain Latter, in his narrative of the earlier 
events before the arrival of the new Go\-eTnor, 
" a marked exception existed in the person of 
the Governor of Dallah, a town on the odier 
side of the river. Commodore I^mbert, from 
information he had received of the favourable 
disposition of the Governor, had paid bim an 
unofficial visit, in order, personallv, to imfffess 
upon an officer of his rank and respectable 
character, his (the Commodore's) peaceful 
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views and wishes. The Commodore was re- 
ceived by the Dallah Governor with the greatest 
courtesy and respect; and, throughout the 
whole of the subsequent annoying transac- 
tions, the conduct of the Dallah Governor was 
all that could be expected from a good man 
and a gentleman."* 

Let US now continue the narrative 
of the events of the 7th of January, 
as they are given to us by Captain 
Latter. 

"During the morning of this dav, the 
Dallah Governor came off, being sent oy the 
Governor of Rangoon to see what he could do 
in the business. The Commodore informed 
him that, in consideration of his (the Commo- 
dore's) personal regard for him, and as a mark 
of the appreciation in which he held his ad- 
mirable conduct during the whole time the ex- 
pedition had been lying off Rangoon, he would 
in a measure deviate from his first mtentions, 
and that he would again open communica- 
tions with the present CJovcmor, if that officer 
would come himself on board his frigate, and 
express his regret for the insult that he had 
oHered to the British Flag, in the persons of 
the deputation sent to him the previous day. 
The Dallah Governor took his leave, and, after 
some hours, the Undcr-Govcrnor of Rangoon, 
.with the interpreter, Moung Pogan, made his 
appearance. He was the bearer of a letter* 
from the Governor, declaring that he really 
was asleep when the deputation reached him ; 
that he did not wish to see a deputation of in- 
ferior officers ; that he would see the Commo- 
dore, and wished the Commodore to go to him. 
He did not in the slightest degree express any 
regret or sorrow for what had occurred. The 
Commodore informed the Under-Govemor 
that he would not swen-e from the ultimatum 
he had already given through the Governor of 
Dallah, and he gave him till noon of the next 
day to nnake up his mind. A good deal more 
conversation took place, owing to the Under- 
Governor endeavouring to shake the Commo- 
dore's determination. Both he and the others 
contradicted themselves every few minutes ; 
now asserting that the Governor was asleep 
at the time the deputation came to his door ; 
next asking why Mr. Edwards did not come to 
him when he sent to call him. At one time 
the Under-Govemor denied being at the inter- 
view in which Mr. Edwards complained of 
having been threatened with a dagger ; then, 
when pressed, acknowledging that he was at 
the interview, but that he had never seen or 
heard anythinc; about it. It would be as tedi- 
ous as it would be unnecessary to enter into a 
detail of all the lies and subterfuges they were 
guilty of, till at last they left the frigate, when 
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tjiey complained of the seizure of the King's 
ship. The Commodore informed them that he 
had seized it because it was the King's ship; 
that had it been a common Burmese mer- 
chant-ship, he would noth^ve taken possession 
of it ; and that he seized it, as much for the 
purpose of showing them that the acts of sub- 
ordinates, if not promptly disowned and 
punished by those whom they represented, 
would be ir\evitably visited on the principals ; 
that he had no doubt that tuhen the King of A'va 
became acquainted with the insolent conduct qf 
his subordinates to those %nho came to make a 
friendly communication , refusing to receive such 
communication, and thus jeopardizing his Throne, 
he tvould "visit them •with condign punishment ; 
that if the Governor of Rangoon wished to 
avoid such a fate, he had only to accede to his 
(the Commodore's) demands in every thing ; 
that then, when all his demands had been 
fully complied with, he would give back the 
King's ship, and salute the flag of Burmsdi 
with a royal salute. He furthermore impres- 
sively added that, until further instructions 
came from the Govemor-fJeneral of India, of 
which they would be duly informed, nothing 
should induce him to act aggressively, unless 
they commenced hostilities themselves; and 
he concluded by saying that, should any detri- 
ment occur to the King of Ava, from what 
had occurred, it would wholly rest upon the 
head of the Governor of Rangoon.*'* 

It will be seen that the difficulty 
between the Commodore and the 
Governor turns still upon a point of 
etiquette. The Governor complains 
of the deputation of " inferior officers" 
—wishes to see the Commodore him- 
self, and asks him to come on shore to 
him ; the latter insists upon the former 
going on board his ship to make an 
apology; instead of wnich the Go- 
vernor of Rangoon sends his Deputy- 
Governor, for he himself would pro- 
bably prefer death to the dishonour 
which he would suffer, in the eyes of 
his p>eople, if he were to submit to the 
humiliating terms proposed to him. 
And I will here mention the fact, that 
when these conditions were made 
known to the Governor-General of 
India, he, without comment, expunged 
from the ultimatum the harsh con- 
dition requiring a visit to the Com- 
modore's ship, and merely demanded 
a written apology.f But this alter- 
cation between two subordinate officers 
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is a matter of secondary importance ; 
the real question being whether Lord 
Dalhousie, the Governor-General of 
India, who adopted as his own all 
Commodore Lambert's acts, was jus- 
tified in commencing hostilities against 
the Burmese nation, after the proofs 
afforded of the fair and conciliatory 
disposition of the King ? The passage 
in the above extract which I have 
marked with italics, appears to me to 
decide the question ; for there we find 
the Commodore himself declaring, 
after he had seized the royal ship, his 
belief that the King was still actuated 
by such just and friendly feelings, that 
he would visit with condign punish- 
ment those who had insulted the depu- 
tation. What possible pretence could 
there be then for committing an act of 
hostility against him ? 

During the next day, Thursday, the 
8th, the Dallah Governor came on 
board the frigate, and stated that *' he 
was very anxious that the Commodore 
should give up the King's ship, as that 
any punishment the King might inflict 
upon his servants for its loss might be 
partially visited upon him, as the ship 
was taken away in the waters between 
his government and that of the Go- 
vernor of Rangoon."* This request 
was refused, but, as a mark of esteem 
for the Governor of Dallah, the 
Commodore prolonged the time for 
the Rangoon Governor to accede to 
his terms from noon till sunset. The 
Commodore now received a message 
from the Governor of Rangoon, *' to 
the effect that, if he attempted to take 
the King of Ava's ship out of the 
river, he would fire on him."f 

I have already stated that on this 
day a letter of explanation from the 
Governor of RangoonJ to the Go- 
vernor-General of India was delivered 
by a deputation to Commodore 
Lambert, to be forwarded to Calcutta. 

Now follows the catastrophe, which 
must be described in Commodore 
Lambert's own words : — 



"Shortly after daylight this morn 
nuary loth) I weighed, and caused 1 
chant-vessels to follow me. They ^ 
sisted and guarded by the East Ind 
pany's steam-vessel PhUgethon, and t 
of this ship. On my arrival off t 
stockade^ I anchored^ and found it occuj 
considerable force. An immense nu 
large war-boats, with guns mounted i 
were also lying close to the shore, ai 
entrance of a small creek, under the 
the stockade, and were fvUly manned 
behaviour was exceedingly tlveatenir 
refrained from interfering with them, 
promised yesterday that I would not ti; 
Burmese first. 

"Her Majesty's steam-sloop Herrr. 
the King of Ava's ship in tow, passe 
half-past nine, when the stockade o 
sharp cannonade on Her Majesty's s 
which was instantly returned with s 
shell, and the Burmese battery was ii 
time silenced. On the smoke clearii 
not a person was to be seen on the sh^ 
the boats.* 

'• Our firct I have no doubt, must ha 
great execution, for I have reason to belt 
at least 3000 men vfere opposed against 1 
or two of the enemy's shot struck the 
did very trifling damage. Their shot 
ral fell short, a few only passing over 
their small arms did no execution. 

" I then sent the Phlegethon and the 
the Fox close in shore, to destroy t 
boats, which was easily accomplish 
their guns spiked, or thrown into tl 
Their crews, being unable to stand 
had fled on tiie flrst broadside. 

" The Hermes, in the meantime, en 
stockade on the opposite side of tl 
which had opened a fire on her; h< 
guns and a few rockets .soon silenced 
tery, and compelled the Burmese to rel 

A word or two in the way 
capitulation. On the 6th, at 
Commodore Lambert seized the 
ship, which he held in his poss 
at anchor opposite the town fo: 
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* On the news of this event reachi 
land, it gave rise to a discussion in th< 
of Lords, when the following rem? 
made by Lord Derby, then Prime '. 
(April 5th, 185a) :— 

"On receiving information of the 
oflFered to Commander Fishboume 
modore Lambert said it was impossi 
he coald continue communications wi 
a government, and actually withdre 
unfortunately, as I think, by tvay i^f rt 
for the insults offered to his officer, taking 
self, vnthout previous instructions, to sev. 
set of the King of Ava, tvhich he cam 
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days, during which time the Burmese 
made no attempt to retake it ; but, on 
the contrary, conciUatory visits were 
paid to the Commodore, by the 
authorities of the highest rank in the 
neighbourhood, (short of the Governor 
of the district) ; and letters of expla- 
nation to the Governor-General and 
to Commodore Lambert, as well as 
friendly messages, were forwarded 
from the Governor of Rangoon himself. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
any act of hostility would have been 
committed, had the King's ship been 
merely kept at anchor, in the power 
of the British. But to have allowed a 
Burmese ship of war to be towed put 
of the river by foreigners, passing 
under the great stockade, or battery, 
without molestation, would have in- 
volved the disgrace and destruction 
of those who were responsible to the 
King of Ava for the protection of his 
property. Notice was therefore given 
that if the Commodore attempted to 
remove the King's ship out of the 
river he would be j&red upon : when, 
as if determined to force a collision, 
taking his own vessel, the Fox, 
opposite the great stockade, he there 
dropped anchor. The Hermes passed 
with the King's ship in tow, and the 
stockade opened a fire, apparently 
1 with no other object but to save the 
honour of the Burmese flag, for upon 
the discharge of a broadside from the 
Fox the battery was silenced, and its 
garrison fled. " Great execution," we 
are told, was done by our fire : I hope 
not; for in the eyes of God, and of 
just men, every life sacrificed must, 
I fear, be regarded as a case of 
murder. 

Let us suppose that, instead of 
Rangoon, the scene of these operations 
had been at Charleston. There is at 
present pending between this country 
and the United States a question of 
difficulty and delicacy, arising -out of 
the conduct of the authorities of South 
Carolina at- Charleston, who have 

I seized a British sailor, on no better 
plea than that his skin is not so white 
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as that of his captors, and subjected 
him to confinement in a common gaol, 
until the departure of his vessel. We 
shall suppose that the commander of 
our squadron on that station. Com- 
modore Lambert by name, has been 
dispatched to demand redress. On 
his arrival at Charleston, he finds the 
Governor such an impracticable pro- 
slavery character, that he addresses a 
letter of complaint to the Federal 
Government at Washington, in reply 
to which he receives a conciliatory 
answer, assuring him that everything 
possible shall be done to remedy the 
grievance. On announcing the receipt 
of this communication to his own 
Government, the Commodore adds, 
" I am of opinion that the President is 
sincere, and that his Government will 
fully act up to what he has pro- 
mised."* Before this announcement 
has reached London, where it would 
be made the subject of complimentary 
remark by the Minister of the Crown.f 
we will suppose that an insult has 
been offered oy the Governor of South 
Carolina to some officers of the British 
squadron — the bearers of a letter from 
the Commodore. A ship of war be- 
longing to the Government of the 
United States. l3dng at Charleston, is 
instantly seized, and, notwithstanding 
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t When the news of the removal of the 
Governor of Rangoon reached England, and 
before the subsequent events were known, it 
elicited from the representatives of the Whig 
Administration in the House qf Lords the follow- 
ing remarks : — ** The events proved,** said the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, "the propriety and 
justice of the Commodore's mode of proceed- 
ing : for that letter addressed to the King of 
Ava was taken into consideration by him, and 
his Majesty felt that reparation was due 
to us, and immediately removed the Governor 
from his post. / have no reason to presume that 
the redress asked for luiU not fairly be given. 
The course taken by the King has been extremely 
just ; and he has sent two persons to the spot, 
in order to inquire into the various acts of in- 
justice, and settle the amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid in respect of them.*' Long 
before these observations were made (February' 
i6th 1853), Commodore La.-roJci«N. \\"a.\ «ccvsr.^ 
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notice was given that, if an attempt 
should be made to carry her ofif, the 
Commodore's ships would be fired 
upon from the shore, she is towed out 
to sea, the American battery opening 
fire as they pass, and receivmg in 
return a broadside which does •• great 
execution." What would have been 
the response Jo this news when it 
reached England ? Can any one doubt 
that one unanimous cry would have 
been raised for the disgrace and punish- 
ment of Commodore Lambert ? And 
why is a different standard of justice 
applied in the case of Burmah ? Ask 
your own conscience, reader, if you be 
an Englishman, whether any better 
answer can be given than that 
America is powerfiil, and Burmah 
weak. 

It might be expected that, having 
carried off a ship of war and killed a 
number of the Burmese forces, suffi- 
cient " satisfaction" had been obtained 
for a claim of ;f 920. But the coast of 
Burmah was still declared- in a state 
of blockade. 

On the day after the removal of the 
King's ship, the following petition 
from the resident merchants, prepared 
at the instance of the Governor, was 
sent by a flag of truce to Commodore 
Lambert, but no answer was re- 
turned : — * 

Petition from the Armenian^ Moguls Soorattee, 
Nurrapoor, Parsee, Chuliah. and Mussulman 
Inhabitants and Merchants qf Rangoon^ to Com- 
modore Lambert. » 

January iithf 185 a. 

" The two great countries being in peace, 
your petitioners have continued with their 
wives and children for many years to reside 
and trade in this country. 

*• The late Governor (of Rangoon) having 
been dismissed for unjustifiable and improper 
conduct, was taken to the Golden Feet (capi- 
tal of Ava), in obedience to the royal order, for 
punishment. 

" Subsequently, the Aye Bain (present Go- 
vendor) having arrived, was prepared to meet 
and discuss with the Commodore whatever 
remained to be adjusted. Not having been 
enabled to do so^ he has sent for and desired your 
petition's to make the following representation 



P. 43. 



respecting the communication made i 
•vemor qf Dallahf 'vi%, 

"That he is willing to abide by 
sions of the Yandaboo Treaty. 

" To agree to a Resident being ap] 

"To pay the sum of upwarck 
rupees. 

** And to have a Residency House 

"In accordance with the Royal 
above subjects were to have been dis 
the two great men in an amicable an 
manner, but Commodore Lambert 
given him an opportunity of doing sc 

** Your petitioners and the merch: 
great and small, at Rangoon and at 
tal of Ava amount to upwards of < 
' who are in a condition of being st 
shallow water.* 

"Your petitioners, therefore, mos 
entreat you, in the name of Almighl 
have pity on them, and to save at 
them from ruin and destruction." 

Abandoning in despair any 
attempts to propitiate Core 
Lambert, the Burmese now ac 
themselves to Colonel Bogle, 
sioner in the Tenasserim Prat 
territory which was wreste 
Burmah in the war of 18: 
which lies upon the frontier 
empire. To him the Gove 
Rangoon, forwarded, on th 
January, a letter for the Gi 
General of India, the cent 
which were almost a repetitio 
letter delivered by a deputati< 
the same functionary to Cone 
Lambert on the 8th. The G 
of Martaban, a Burmese port 
opposite to Moulmein, the p 
sea-port of Tenasserim, foi 
also at the same time the fc 
letter to Colonel Bogle : — 

** The Governor qf Martaban to the 
Commissioner at Moulmein, 

"January 21J 
"Tikla Myo tsa Motama Myo 
(Martaban Governor) Mingyee Mah 
yah, informs the Moulmein Minj 
Ayabing Ming (Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioner), that, foras 
peace and tranquillity is the sole obje< 
between the two great kingdoms, a 
intercourse being established, tra 
hitherto been carried on between 
chants of the two countries without 
tVow. lu consequence, however, of co 
Vva.vVcv^\ieRSv Yf^tttt^. ^<|aiTkst the fori 
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merchants, certain English officers were dis- 
patched on a mission to represent them. 
These officers arrived, and thirty-five days 
being fixed as the period within which their 
dispatches were to be transmitted, and the 
Royal answer received, ivhHe yet the mandate 
issued from the Shuay Shoot Vah (the Golden Royal 
Court) vjos on its tvay to India, there came the 
intelHgince that the English officers had attacked 
and carried off the ting's ship out qf the port cf 
Rangoon, tionu the Governor- General 0/ India 
simply appointed the Mission to treat ; they had rib 
instructions tojighti and, should this capture of 
His Majesty's ship prove the occasion of a 
tierce war, the trade between the two countries 
will be sacrificed for an unprofitable quarrel. 
It is not right that there should be a war. The 
character of those in authority depends upon 
peace, and a free and uninterrupted trade; 
nence, therefore, the dispatch of these letters ; 
and it is requested that the English Govern- 
ment will return a full and explicit answer to 
them." 



The common sense and logic of the 
above, as well as its philanthropic 
sentiments, present, I am sorry to say, 
a most favourable contrast to the 
Christian sidJ of this correspondence. 
This letter ought, in fact, to have been 
written by the Governor-General of 
India to Commodore Lambert, calling 
on him to justify his seizure of the 
royal ship, whilst the King of Ava's 
letter was still on its way to India, 
and reminding him that he was sent 
on a mission to treat, but that he had 
strict injunctions not to fight. 

In this and the other Burmese 
letters written after the rupture, the 
^zure of the King's ship is alluded 
to with an emphasis which shows 
that, although certainly unacquainted 
with the writings of Vattel or Puffen- 
dorf, the writers are well aware that 
it constituted an act of war; and 
since no declaration of war had been 
published, and seeing that they still 

(regarded Commodore Lambert as 
merely the bearer of a communication 
to their Government from a superior 
power, to whom an answer con- 
ceding all that was demanded had 
been returned by the King of Ava, 
they were perplexed at the conduct of 
the English Commander, and some- 
times almost doubted whether he was 
really the person be represented him- 



self to be. "Unlike a man of the 
world, son of a great country," says 
the Governor of Rangoon, " and 
actuated only by a wish to create a 
quarrel, he covirtly unmoored and carried 
off the great ship."* And in another 
letter he says, " On the 6th January, 
at midnight. Commodore Lambert 
took away the ship belonging to His 
Majesty the King of Ava. On the 
following day, I sent the Deputy- 
Governor of Rangoon to represent to 
Commodore Lambert that the act of 
taking His Majesty's ship by stealth, 
and unjustly, was in no wise in accordance 
with the acts proper to two^eat nations." f 
" In a manner unbecommg the sons of 
a great nation," says the Governor of 
Bassein, "you secretly stole and took 
away the ship belonging to the King of 
Ava"X And again, to quote from 
another letter from the Rangoon Go- 
vernor : " Commodore Lambert ex- 
presses surprise at having been fired 
at by the ofi&cers in charge of the 
stockades of Dumont and Thilawa, 
but it is a matter of greater surprise 
that the Royal ship of His Majesty 
should have been seized at midnight^ 
contrary to the custom of great na- 
tions and the rules of justice." § In 
fact, throughout all the subsequent 
correspondence, there is, on the part 
of the Burmese, a constant recurrence 
to this outrageous act of violence. 
They attached comparatively little 
importance to the blockade of their 
ports ;|j but neither the French nor 
the Americans could apparently have 
felt more keenly than they did the 
insult offered in the seizure, " at 
midnight," of the King's ship. 

Let the reader of the few remaining 
pages of this narrative always bear in 
mind that the two contending parties, 
from this moment, stand in the fol- 
lowing relative positions towards each 
other. The English complain that the 
Burmese have extorted 9948 rupees, (a 
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fraclion under a thousand pounds) 
from Bntish subjects, and that a 
deputation of their officers has been 
kept waiting " a full quarter of an 
hour" in the 5Un : and. on the other 
side, it must be remembered that the 
English have carried off the only ship 
of war belonging to the Burmese 
Government, (worth probably ten 
"' es as much as 9948 rupees.) doing 

:he act " great execution" amongst 

their troops, without suffering any loss 

* injury themselves, and tliat they 

ive established a blockade of all the 

Burmese ports. 

I have said that a letter was sent 
by the Governor of Rangoon, through 
Commodore Lambert, to the Go- 

nor-General of India, on the 8th of 
January, two days after the seizure of 
the King's ship. The reader is re- 
quested lo reperuse that letter." It 
will be seen that, after an explanatory 
allusion to his own conduct towards 
the deputation, which ha charges with 
having been intoxicated, the Governor 
makes a complaint that the Ct^mmo- 
dore had a " manifest inclination to 

ilicate the two nations in war;" 

I he concludes with these words. 

now represent Ibis conduct of 

Commodore Lambert to the English 

;rs, who came from one country to 
another, and behaved in a manner un- 
becoming an ambassador." 

The reply of the Government of 
India is dated January 26th. The 
letter begins with an expression of 
sitreme surprise that the Governor of 
Rangoon had listened to the false- 
hoods of his servants respecting the 
inebriety of the officers composing the 
deputation, and then proceeds to com- 
plain of the disrespectful conduct 
shown lo thetn "at the gates of the 
Govemar's palace. "f 



After declaring that the Gov 
of India would not allow its 
to suffer insiUt without requ 
paration. the letter concludes 
foUovring speci* 



tcti Jcnct, <m the 6th o?"ja'nii'a^! 
GoiTmmcnl, the accredllcd Agent 



"!fr 






in «h£l h 
1 ame as ! 



dongliig to Che King 
dzcd h; the aquadrpi 



Gillish Govemoient will Ihdiraficr 

The reader will observe tha 
slightest allusion is made to 
plaint of the Governor of 1 
respecting the Seizure of th< 
ship. On the contrary, it is 1 
that the British are still the a 
parties, to whom reparation 
notwithstanding the capture 
vessel, and the slaughter w. 
corapanied its removal. I 
reader again to suppose that e 
despatch, under the like circum 
had- been received from / 
. ■wcnii Cne complaint in such 
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[ive the answer of the Rangoon 
mor in full. The letters of the 
lese' authorities, translated into 
sh, be it remembered, by a hos- 
)en, are remarkable for their 
less and clear common sense, 
jflfer a striking contrast to the 
by, rambling, and inconclusive 
ning which characterises the 
jh part of the correspondence : — 

i Governor of Rangoon to Mr, Halliday. 

" Rangoon^ February an<2, 185 a. 

ihamengla Mengkhomygyan ( with 
Governor of Rangoon informs Mr. 
ick James Halliday, Secretary to the 
iment of India (with titles), 
ith reference to the demand of an ex- 
in of deep regret for the circumstance of 
putation of officers sent by Commodore 
:rt on the 6th of January last, being 
) have been publicly treated with dis- 

■ » 

ith reference to the being willing imme- 
' to make good the sum of 9,948 rupees, 
3 have been extorted from Captains 
and Sheppard by the former Governor 
igoon ; 

ith reference to being willing to receive 
ident with all honour due to his rank 
ation, in conformity to the VI Ith Article 
Treaty of Yandaboo ; 
lat, with reference to the above three 
, if they are acceded to by the Governor 
ngoon, first, the ship belonging to the 
)f Ava, which has been seized, will be 
back ; secondly, the blockade now exist- 
ill be raised, and perfect concord re- 

ith reference to the above points con- 
in your letter, I, the Governor of Ran- 
taking them into my careful considera- 
."ive the following reply : — 
1 the 6th of January, 185a, Commodore 
ert, a^ midnight, took away the ship 
;ing to His Majesty the King of Ava. 
e following day I sent the Deputy-Go- 
of Rangoon to represent to Commodore 
ert that the act of taking his Majesty's 
y stealth, and unjustly, was in no wise 
rordance with the acts proper to two 
nations. 

>mmodore Lambert stated in reply, that 
ason for seizing the King's ship was 
se a deputation of subordinate officers 
y him had not l>een received, 
jmmodore Lambert then wrote a letter 
Prime Ministers of Ava, as also trans- 
g one to myself, which were delivered to 
' my subordinate otficers. These letters 
to the effect that he, Commodore Lam- 
lad seized the King's ship because the 
iary claims under discussion had not 
tatisSed. 



** What Commodore Lambert expressed, as 
above stated, both verbally and in writing, 
was not in conformity with the custom of 
great nations. This the Government of India 
are aware of; moreover, being aware of it, 
they have written a friendly letter, evincing 
their wish that the long-existing good under- 
standing between the two nations should be : 
renewed, and commerce and communication { 
restored as they were before. 

" Therefore, as soon as the officer which the 
Government of India is prepared to appoint, in 
conformity with existing treaties, shall arrive. 
a satisfactory and amicable arrangement can 
be made of, the payment of the 0948 rupees 
extorted from Captains Lewis ancf Sheppard ; 
also with reference to the re-delivery of the 
King of Ava's ship,. seized by Commodore 
Lambert. 

** With reference to the question of the dis- 
respect said to have been shown to the depu- 
tation sent with a letter by Commodore Lam- 
bert, it should be borne in mind that the Eng- 
lish officers have been stating their own 
version of the case, and consequently, whilst 
shielding themselves, they have thrown all the 
blame on the other side." 

Considering the sense of grievance 
felt by the writer, and which upon 
every principle of international law 
he^ was justified in feeling, remem- 
bering that not one syllable had been 
vouchsafed in explanation of the 
seizure of the King's ship, the above 
must be regarded as a conciliatory, 
nay, a most submissive communica- 
tion. What would Amerifa have said 
under the same circumstances ? 

No sooner did it reach the Governor- 
General of India than he (with the 
Burmese ship of war still in his 
power) resolved " to exact reparation 
by force of arms."^ Orders were given 
for fitting out an armed expedition, 
and he how proclaimed as his ulti- 
matum that, in addition to a com- 
pliance vdth the preceding demands, 
the Burmese should be compelled, as 
the price of peace, "in consideration 
of the expenses of the expedition, and 
of compensation for property,"* to 
pay ten lacs of rupees, or one hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

The •• Minute," or rather the " Ex- 
tract" from Lord Dalhousie's Minute, 
professing to give reasons in justifica- 
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tion of these hostile proceedings, ex- 
tends over nearly five pages of the 
Parliamentary papers. In justice to 
his own reputation, its author ought 
to call for the unabridged publication 
of this " Minute." In the emascula- 
tion which it underwent at the Board 
of Control, it must surely have lost 
the essential qualities of the original. 
It has none of the dignity or force 
which properly belong to a State- 
paper. It dwells with a minuteness 
quite feminine upon details respecting 
points of ceremonial, and breaches of 
etiquette; but in arguing the main 
questions at issue, the " Minute," in 
its present form, must be pronounced 
an unstatesmanlike, immoral, and 
illogical production. 

These are strong words, but their 
truth can unfortimately be proved by 
evidence as strong. 

The date of the Minute, is February 
1 2th. Now let it be borne in mind, 
that up to this time there had been no 
ground for suspecting that the King of 
Ava had authorised the perpetration 
of any act of rudeness or injustice on 
the part of his servants at Rangoon 
towards the British ofi&cers, or that 
he had abandoned his intention, in 
the sincerity of which Lord Lans- 
downe, and the Governor-General of 
India, and Commodore Lambert them- 
selves, had expressed their beUef, of 
satisfying the just demands of the 
Indian Government. Lord Dalhousie 
knew that on the 7th January, the 
day after the rupture at Rangoon, 
Commodore Lambert had written to 
the Burmese Ministers at Ava, in- 
forming them of what had occurred, 
and concluding his letter with these 
words ; " Any explanation the Court 
of Ava may wish to make on the 
subject, I shall be ready to forward to 
the Governor-General of India." A 
copy of this letter was in Lord Dal- 
housie's hands. He knew that an 
interval of thirty-five days was re- 
quired for the receipt of an answer to 
a despatch sent to Ava, from Rangoon, 
and there was the additional time 



necessary for sending a steamer from 
Rangoon to Calcutta, 'whiph, with 
delays, could not fairly be calcolated 
at less than another week, making 
together forty-two da3rs. Now from 
January 7th, the date of Commodore 
Lambert's letter, to February 12th, 
the date of the " Minute," is just 
thirty-six days; so that this hostile 
expedition against the Burmese nation 
was resolved upon before sufficient 
time had been allowed to the King to 
offer the explanation which he had 
been invited to give. A letter from 
the King was, as we shall by and by 
see, on its way. and actually reached 
the Governor-General's hands within 
a week of the date of his •* Minnte." 

But the unstatesmanlike fault (to 
use the mildest term) of the " Minute," 
lies in this — that whereas the specific 
charges are directed against the Go- 
vernor of Rangoon and him only, an 
assumption pervades the whole aiga- 
ment that the Burmese Government is 
the offending party : — hence the vague 
and confused phraseology which some- 
times speaks of the " King," in some 
places of " Burmah," and in others, 
of the " Governor of Rangoon." But 
the sole object of the paper being to 
justify an armed expedition against a 
coimtry with which we had a treaty 
of peace and commerce, it must be 
evident that the acts and conduct of 
the Imperial Government, and not of 
one of its local officers, could alone 
justify a resort to hostilities; pro- 
vided always that the Government did 
not assume the responsibility of the 
acts of its servants. What would 
Lord Dalhousie have said if the King 
of Ava had insisted upon treating 
with the Gk)vemor of Bombay instead 
of himself? 

The •• Minute" professes to give a 
very detailed recapitulation of aU that 
had occurred at Rangoon. Entire 
pages are devoted to disquisitions 
upon controverted points of punctilio. 
The offence offered to the majesty 
aiidpov;€c oi'&&%\and, in keeping the 
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quarter of an hour," is discussed in 
all its bearings; hut there is not one 
syllable of allusion to the fact that Com- 
modore Lambert had, in the teeth of 
instrttcHons to the contrary, carried off a 
Burmese vessel of war, and done "great 
execution," among those who attempted to 
oppose him. Now, as this recapitulation 
a£ facts is intended to justify the 
despatch of a hostile expedition, t6 
demand redress for certain injuries 
and insults, what must be said of the 
suppression of the one all-important 
fact, that we had already retaliated by 
force of arms, by seizing and carrying 
off ten times the amount of our 
pecuniary claim, and inflicting a hun- 
dredfold greater insult than that 
which had been offered to us. — thus, 
in fact, changing the relative position 
of the two parties, and placing the 
Burmese in the situation of appellants 
for r^>aration and justice? What 
shall we say when, after this suppressio 
veri, the Governor-General draws the 
following complacent deduction in 
favour of his " moderation and 
justice."* 



* The following description of the "execu- 
tion " at the Stockades, when the King's ship 
was carried otf, is extracted from the Second 
Burmese ff^ar ; a volume by Lieutenant Laurie, 
written at Rangoon. I give it as an illustra- 
tion of the Governor-General's "moderation 
and forbearance." 

*• At length, the Hermes came in sight, 
rounding the point with the Burmese prize- 
vessel in tow. As she passed the Stockade, 
guns in rapid succession were opened on the 
vessels of war ; at the same time, volleys of 
musketry ■ were discharged upon them. The 
Fox immediately returned the enemy's fire by 
a terrific broadside ; she likewise thundered 
forth against the war-boats which had ven- 
tured into the rivef. The Hermes then came 
up, and poured forth her shot and shell into 
the line of Stockade. The Phlegethon steamer, 
likewise, did vast destruction to the works. 
For nearly two hours w^ere our vessels em- 
i^yed in spreading ruin and dismay around. 
During the con diet a large gun-boat, having 
on board a gun of considerable calibre, and 
upwards of sixty armed men, was sunk by a 
broadside, when neaily all on board perished. 
Altogether, about three hundred of the enemy 
were killed, and about the same number 
wounded, m this first encounter with the Bur- 
mese. As the vessels proceeded down to the 



'* The recital I have given in the preceding 
paragraphs of the course of recent events 
lomitting the chirf event] will show that the 
original demand of the Government of India 
for redress was just and necessary ; and that 
it was sought in a manner respectful to ^n in- 
dependent nation. It will show that, a gross 
insult having been put upon this Government 
in the persons of its officers, the Government 
has not been eager to take offence, or perverse in 
refusing amends. It has shov/n itself sincerely 
desirous to open a vuay to reconciliation ; it has 
practised the utmost moderation and forbear^ 
ance."* 

The reader will hardly think that 
more Heed be said to justify my chargje 
of immorality : and now for a speci- 
men of the illogical character of the 
" Minute." 

In alluding to the blockade which 
had been established by Commodore 
Lambert, the " Minute" seeks to 
justify that act by reference to the 
instructions he had received. 

"The act of the Governor of Rangoon," 
says Lord Dalhousie, " in refusing admittance 
to the deputation, under the circumstances of 
insolence and contumely which I have de- 
scribed, and in withholding all amends for his 
conduct, was rightly Viewed by the Com- 
modore as a rejection of the demand he had 
been sent to make. He at once established the 
blockade tvhieh had been enjoined as the conse- 
quence of such rejection."^ 

Here we have it laid down that the 
refusal of redress by the Governor of 
Rangoon was rightly considered as a 
justification of the hostile proceedings 
which followed. The following ex- 
tract from the original instructions 
given to Commodore Lambert for his 
guidance, by the Governor-General, 
will show that the very opposite 
course was previously enjoined : — 

** The refusal of the Governor of Rangoon," 
says Lord Dalhousie (October 31st), "to 
accede to a demand of reparation for a dis- 



next Stockade, they were again fired on, but 
only by musketry. It was remarked, at tbw 
conclusion of these operations, that the enennr 
probably had no intention of serioos resin* 
ance, but felt themselves obUeed: to 
some show of defence, when they 
King's property taken off, as the ' 
lead\tvcTt\ttv>Ncx<i^x^\afctr— \!^. _ 
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tinct breach of the treaty with Ava, if it should 
be upheld by his Government, would doubtless 
entitle the Ciovernment of India to proceed to 
exact reparation by force of arms, or to inflict 
such punishment on the Burmese State as 
circumstances might seem to require. But the 
Gfi^emment t^ India could not, 'with justice pro- 
ceed to such extremities, until it had communicated 
'With the Court of A-va respecting the conduct of 
its servant, the Governor of Rangoon, and had 
thereby afforded it an opportunity of disavowing 
his acts, and «/ making the reparation 'which lie 
had reused to concede, '* 

And on a subsequent occasion, on 
the receipt of the intelligence that 
Commodore Lambert, having deter- 
mined to hold no communication with 
the first Governor of Rangoon, had 
sent a letter to that effect to the King 
of Ava, the Governor-General again 
enjoined that the blockade of the 
Burmese ports should be made con- 
tingent only upon his receiving an 
unfavourable answer from the King : — 

**lf the King's reply should be unfavourable," 
says Lord Dalhous^ (December 37th), ** the 
only course 'we can pursue which would not, on 
the one hand, involve a dangerous submission 
to injury, or, on the other hand, precipitate us 
prematurely into a war which moderate coun- 
sels may still enable us with honour to avert, 
•will be to establish a blockade of the two rivers 
at Rangoon and Moulmein, by which, the 
great mass of the traffic of the Burmese em- 
pire is understood to pass/'t 

Nothing could be more clear or 
consistent with international law than 
these instructions for the guidance of 
the British commander ; but no sooner 
does he set them aside, and begin 
hostihties in retaliation foi the alleged 
acts of the Governor of Rangoon, than 
the Governor-General tries to justify 
him by an illogical deduction from his 
own previous despatch. — " He at once 
established the blockade which had 
been enjoined as the consequence of 
such rejection" (by the Governor of 
Rangoon) says Lord Dalhousie. There 
was, I repeat, no authority given to 
the Commodore to blockade the ports 
in retaliation for any act of the Go- 
vernor of Rangoon, — his instructions 
were precisely the reverse. 



I have before alluded to Colonel 
Bogle, who, at the time of the rupture 
at Rangoon, filled the post of Com- 
missioner in theTenasserim Provinces, 
bordering on the Burmese territory. 
His chief residence was on the Salween 
river, at the port of Moulmein, nearly 
opposite to, and a few miles distant 
from Martaban, one of the principal 
Burmese ports. The letters of this 
officer are almost the only part of the 
correspondence which an Englishman 
ought to read without blus^ng. In 
perusing his despatches, it is impos- 
sible not to detect, in spite of his 
official reserve, and the restraints which 
a sense of subordination imposed 00 
him, that he had no sympathy for the 
violent proceedings which were being 
carried on in the neighbouring port <« 
Rangoon, and that, if the a&ur had 
been left in his hands, it might have 
been amicably settled* in a few hours. 
In style as well as matter, his letters 
present a striking contrast to many of 
the loose and desultory compositions 
which accompany them ; and his 
conduct appears to have been charac- 
terised by an energy and a forbearance 
which bespeak at once a humane and 
yet resolute man. 

At the commencement of the mis- 
understanding with the Burmese, 
Colonel Bogle was instructed by the 
Government at Calcutta to prepare 
against a sudden attack upon his 
Tenasserim frontiers.* But far from 
any hostile attempts having been 
made on his territory, the Burmese 
authorities seem to have shown the 
most nervous anxiety to avdd a 
collision. On the 30th Januaxy, 1852, 
Colonel Bogle informs the Govern- 
ment of India that two messengers 
had come over to him fix>m Martaban. 
bringing a letter to say that a party 
of British police had attacked the 
Burmese village of Pagat, that the 
people had driven back the police: 
but being apprehensive that a more 
serious collision might take place, the 
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Burmese authorities earnestly re- 
quested that measures might be taken 
to repress any aggressive disposition 
on the part of the British, and to 
preserve peace. 

" It appearing to me," continues 
Colonel Bogle, " from the tone of the 
Burmese authorities, that the intel- 
ligence they had sent was true, 'and 
that they were actuated by a very 
friendly feeling, and not having re- 
ceived any report of the matter from 
any other source, I thought that the 
best way of settling the affair was to 
^1 get into a steamer, and proceed to 
*^'*'" the o|X)t at once." In proceeding up 
the nver, "the steamer," (continues 
(Colonel Bogle) " took the ground close 
to the Martahan fortification, and remained 
fast for twenty minutes, within short 
musket-shot of the walls. The place was 
well filled with men, and I observed a 
couple of guns mounted on the ramparts ; 
but no advantage was taken of the steamer 
being aground; and we remained un- 
molested until the tide rose, and the 
Phlegethon proceeded on her voyage."* 
Let the reader bear in mind that this 
incident, illustrating so strongly the 
pacific disposition of the Burmese, 
occurred three weeks after Commodore 
Lambert had seized the King's ship, 
and declared the whole coast of 
Burmah in a state of blockade, and 
whilst Martahan itself was actually block- 
aded by a couple of gunboats : — 

** Nor did the Burmese/' continues Colonel 
Bo^le, ** appear to entertain any fears that we 
would annoy them; the wharf near their 
large pagoda, and their walls, on which, when 
passing a fortnight before, I did not see a 
single soul, werie now crowded with men 
sitting quietly looking at us; the red flag — 
emblem of war — was flying arrogantly enough 
at many points all along the line ; but women 
were also to be seen seated along the bank, 
which indicated perfect confidence that the 
steamer had not suddenly appeared within 

Eistol-shot of the place with the intention of 
arassing any one. f 

The next day, at noon, the steamer 
reached Pagat, her place of destina- 
tion, when, to the astonishment of 
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Colonel Bogle, the first person that 
put off in a boat, was the identical 
Martaban ofi&cial, who had the day 
before brought the letter, respecting 
the collision at Pagat, over to Moul- 
mein. I cannot better describe what 
followed than in Colonel Bogle's own 
clear and concise language : — 

" From him I learnt that during the night 
he had been dispatched by the Governor of 
Martaban to summon the chief of Pagat to 
his presence, and to take every possible mea- 
sure to prevent hostilities ; and he assured ms 
that, having pulled all night, he had arrived 
that morning, and had, in conformity with 
his instructions, dispatched the chief to Mar- 
taban, and caused it to be intimated to all the 
inhabitants of Pagat and the neighbourhood, 
that they were to conduct themselves in the 
most peaceful manner possible, and to do 
nothing that could be offensive to the English 
authorities ; and he begged that the people on 
the British side mieht receive similar orders. 

** He was immediately assured that I had 
no other desire than that all should remain 
quiet and peaceful, and, as a proof of my 
reluctance to avail myself of the power at my 
command, I directed all the boats which had 
been taken from Pagat, to be cast adrift from 
the stem of the Phlegethon, and restored to the 
Burmese, and at the same time administering 
a stern warning to the recipients, that if the 
people of Pagat, who are notorious robbers, 
put. a foot on the British side of the river, 
under the present state of affairs, they might 
chance to' receive a less agreeable visit from 
the steamer, at whose crew and armament 
they gazed with considerable interest. 

"Having settled this matter to the entire 
satisfaction of the Burmese functionary, and 
received his earnest protestations (^f a desire to 
remain at peace, I visited several of our police 
ports and villages, where Lieutenant Hopkin- 
son issued such orders as seemed proper ; we 
then returned towards Moulmein, but again 
got aground under the tvalls qf Martaban, and 
remained six hours hard and fast, 'within pistol' 
range i^ the shore; during the time (it was 
night) we could distinctly see crowds of Bur- 
mese around their watch-fires, but except just 
when the steam was blowing off with the 
remarkable noise which it always makes, they 
took no notice of us. 

"Now, coupling all the circumstances of 
this trip with tne recent communications from 
the Governors of Rangoon and Martaban, 
noticed in my letter of the afth instant, it 
appears to me probable that the pacific tone 
assumed by the Burmese is in consequence 
of orders from the Governor of Rangoon, to 
whom Martaban is now subordinate, or it 
may be dictated by weakness, and a back- 
ward state of preparation."* 
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Remembering that at the moment 
when this despatch was penned at 
Moulmein, Commodore Lambert was 
actually engaged in hostilities with the 
Burmese at Rangoon, (seventy miles 
distant) that he, the accredited repre- 
sentative of British power in Burmah, 
was forwarding to the Government of 
India accusations against the Burmese 
of the most hostile designs — bearing 
these circumstances in mind, it is 
apparent how strong must have been 
the sense of justice which prompted 
Colonel Bogle, even at the risk of being 
charged with travelling out of his 
province, to bring to the knowledge of 
the Governor-General of India the 
above facts, showing the pacific dis- 
position of the Burmese authorities. 
This feehng was still more strongly 
evinced in the events which followed. 

On the 7th February two Burmese 
ofi&cials, called Tsectkays, with "gold 
umbrellas," crossed over from Mar- 
taban to Moulmein, with a letter from 
the King of Ava to the Governor- 
General of India, which had just 
arrived in eleven days direct from the 
capital, with a request from the Go- 
vernor of Martaban that Colonel 
Bogle would transmit it to Calcutta. 
After delivering the letter, inclosed in 
an ivory case and a red velvet cover, 
with all proper ceremony, "they en- 
tered into some discussion on the 
present state of affairs, and expressed 
the great anxiety of their government 
that the existing differences should be 
amicably arranged, and the Treaty pf 
Yandaboo maintained."* 

In perusing the following account 
of what passed at this interview, as 
given in the despatch of Colonel Bogle, 
it will be well to bear in mind the 
delicate position in which he was 
placed. The letter from the Govern- 
ment at Ava to the Governor-General 
of India was written in reply to the 
despatch sent by Commoaore Lam- 
bert, from Rangoon, on the 7th 
January, apprising them for the first 
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time of the rupture which had 6ccanned 
the day before, and offering to be the 
mediimi for transmitting any expla- 
nation or answer from the Court of 
Ava to the Government of India. The 
ministers of the " Golden Foot," feeliog 
puzzled on learning that Commodore 
Lanjbert. instead of, as they had sup- 
posed, being on his way back to Cju- 
cutta, with the friendly answer to the 
Governor-General's letter, was blodi- 
ading Rangoon, and holding posses- 
sion of the King's ship, they determined 
naturally enough to forward their next 
letter through Colonel Bogle. The 
latter, although he was evidently too 
conscientious to conceal his conviction 
of the pacific disposition of the Bur- 
mese, yet felt bound by a sense of official 
duty to avoid the appearance of fe- 
vouring the cause of those who were 
regarded at that moment as in a state 
of actual hostility against the govern- 
ment under which he served ; and 
hence in the following account of the 
interview, an admonitory rebuke of 
the Tseetkays, and a vindication of the 
authority of Commodore Lamb«:t fall 
from him, which however, whilst 
leaving his own opinion as apparent 
as ever, serves only to bring out more 
strongly the repugnance of the Burmese 
to enter into further relations with 
that officer: — 

"They were most particuLirly de^rons," 
says Colonel Bogle, " that f urtner negotiatums 
should not be conducted through Kangoon; 
and that I would do all in my power to procnit 
a reply from the Governor-General, and 
transmit it through Martaban ; in reply to 
which I told them that I could do nothing more 
than send on the King's letter; that if an 
answer came to me I would, of course, for* 
ward it to Martaban with all dispatch ; bnt 
that I thought it more probable it wonM be 
sent through Commodore Lambert and the 
shorter route of Rangoon ; and tiiat I had no 
control whatever in a matter of the kind. 
They did not seem at all pleased at this, but 
at once suggested that I might at least enable 
them to communicate direct with the Indian 
Government, by sending the Principal Asstt- 
tant Commissioner (Lieutenant HopkinsMi} 
with them to Calcutta, in which case tbcr 
were prepared to do without negotiators, ana 
go and deliver the letter themselves. CX 
course I declined to depute my Assistant with 
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them that, if then 



" To Ihts the n«(iaji eipresaed some dis- 
like, and slrongly dwelt npon the circomslance 
that, everylhing haTiog laten an ansaliafat- 

belter to forget atl that had occorreil tbeie. 



more than nimiily forward the King's leiterj 

Commodore Lambert, and it was Co him that 

tbis course <^ proceeding, the miJte they urged 
the apcdicncy of setting aside all that had 
already occuned, and begiunlng anew. 

"ThedrcumuanceoftheKIngof Burmah 
haviugscnc a letter to the Uaveiuor-Geneial 
at all. and whh lueh basH, is tema.Tkablei 
and th#t he should have chosen this route, 
pcobably under the suppoBitlon ^haC. with a 
blockade established, there might be difficul- 
ties on the Rangoon side, mould indicate much 



perfect indifference to that, and treated it as a 
matlet of no moment whatever."* 

Colonel Bt^le forwarded imme- 
diately the ietler to Commodore 
Lamtiert at Rangoon, with a request 
that it might be dispatched by a 
steamer to Calcutta. "The circam- 
stance," says he, in his letter to the 
Commodore. " of the Burmese Govern- 
ment having sent a letter to the 
Governor-General at all. and the speed 
with which it has come, would cer- 



tainly indicate a desire that hostilities 
may be averted, at least for the 
present : and the very convenient 
opportunity which this letter will 
afford the Indian Government of cate- 
gorically detailing its demands and 
intentions, induces me to attach more 
importance to it than it would other- 
wise, perhaps, deserve, "" 

The King's letter was written to 
bring to the knowledge of the Governor- 
General the events which had occurred 
at Rangoon, and with which the reader 
is already ^miliar. Considering that 
the seat of government is nearly five 
hundred miles from the sea-coast, and 
that the means of obtaining correct 
intelligence are very inferior to those 
in countries where the publicity of the 
press checlis the reports of local fnnc- 
tionariea, the occurrences seem to have 
been known with remarkable accuracy 
by the Burmese Ministry. This may 
probably be attributed to the high 
rank of the Commissioners deputed to 
meet Commodore Lambert, who. we 
now learn for the first time, were " the 
Perpetual Privy Councillor, Maha- 
meng Gyam. and the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Men^yee 
Mengteng Raza."t After narrating 
the occurrences which led to the rup- 
ture at Rangoon, and the seizure of 
the King's ship by Commodore Lam- 
bert, the Burmese Ministers conclude 
with the following very natural in- 

■' The coinmuDi cation is now made vlth the 

tninedwhclheTilhasdeiiutedCom modore litn- 
ben simply to dispose of the question relating to 

Before this letter reached Calcutta, 
Lord Dathousie had. as we have seen, 
determined upon dispatching an arma- 
ment to the coast of Burmah, and had 
written his long "Minute, " containing 
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the reasons for the course he was 
about to take. 

His Lordship's reply to the King of 
Ava's communication contains merely 
a repetition of the arguments in the 
" Minute;" — there is, again, the same 
uncandid evasion of the real question 
at issue, the seizure of the King's 
ship, — and once more we have a 
lengthened dissertation upon the 
breach of etiquette on the occasion of 
the visit of the deputation to the 
Governor's palace. Upon this latter 
point the Governor-General is really 
unfashionable; for he denies to the 
Governor of Rangoon the privilege 
which everybody in " good society" in 
London, if not in Calcutta, exercises 
every day. To be able to answer 
" not at home" with a good grace is 
one of the qualifications for the hall- 
porter of a lady patroness of Almack's ; 
but who ever heard of such an answer 
being made a casus belli between 
Carlton Terrace and Belgrave Square, 
or even the ground for an exchange of 
" Minutes," or anything more warlike 
than a few visiting cards ? The 
Crovernor-General has admitted that 
the informal visit attempted by the 
officers composing the deputation 
might have given a plausible pretext 
to the Governor of Rangoon for 
declining to receive them,* but he 
complains of the mode in which it 
was done. Now I humbly submit 
that no course less insulting could 
possibly have been adopted. Mr. 
Crawfurd, in the interesting account 
of his mission to Ava, informs us that, 
owing to the great h^t of the weather, 
all classes in Burmah, from the King 
to the meanest peasant, suspend their 
labours and seek repose in the middle 
of the day. To call upon a person of 
rank at noon on business, without a 
previous arrangement, is as much an 
act of mauvais ton as if a Burmese 
deputation (and I think they would do 
wisely to send one) were to come to 
England to see the President of the 
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Board of Control, and insist on an 
interview at nine o'clock in the 
evening, when he was at dinner. In 
such a case he would be "not at 
home." Whether the answer were 
" not at home," or " asleep," it would 
be deprived of all ofifensiveness if it 
were m harmony with the custom of 
the country. In making use of the 
excuse which the hout of the day 
afforded him, the Governor of Ran- 
goon showed a well-bred desire to 
avoid offering an affront to his ill- 
timed visitors. 

One feels painfully affected, almost 
to humiliation, at reading page after 
page of such disquisitions as the 
following, from the pen of a CJovemor- 
General of India, in State papers, 
upon every sentence of which hangs 
the solemn question of peace or 
war: — 

** When Commodore Lambert," says Lord 
Dalhousie to the Kfng of Ava, " on the arrival 
of the new Governor, proposed to renew nego> 
tiations relative to the merchants who had 
been oppressed, the Governor intimated his 
readiness to receive, at any time, a communis 
cation from Commodore Lambert upon the 
subject. On the following da^, a letter 
written on behalf of the British Government, 
was addressed by the Commodore ato the 
Governor of Rangoon. Although the present 
Governor and his predecessor had not observed 
the respect which was due, nor the custom of 
their own country, and had sent their letters 
by the hands of men of no rank or considera> 
tton whatever, yet these persons were not 
rejected by the Commodore. And when he 
despatched his letter to the Governor c^ Ran- 
goon, it was sent, not by the hands of any 
such inconsiderable persons, but by the 
officer next in rank to himself, accompanied 
. by officers of the army and of the fleet. 

*' Yet the Governor of Rangoon presumed to 
refuse all admittante to these officers, bearing 
a letter to him on the part of the British Go* 
vernment. 

" He not only presumed to refuse to them 

admittance, but he offered to them insults and 

indignity. The Deputy Governor did not a^ 

proach them, as your servants have falsely 

reported to your Majesty. No officer was 

deputed to them. They were approached only 

by the lowest ; they were compelled to remain 

beyond the door ; and were publicly subjected 

to disrespect and insolence, such as would 

have been regarded as ignominious by the 

meanest subordinate in your servants' Dnr« 

b ai."* 

-— — 
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nawer to this is, that the Go- 
visitors were informed by his 
that he was " asleep," which, 
between gentlemen in Bunnah. was 



asculine character, whether 

to quarrel, it might have sufficed as 
an excuse for both parties to keep the 

The letter of the Governor-General, 
after aanonncing to His Majesty the 
formidable preparations that were 
going on, "to enforce his rights and 
vindicate his power," — preparations 
which, he added, would not be sus- 
pended in consequence of the receipt 
of the King's letter, concludes with 
the following ultimatum ; — 



ir Mail 



S the I 



Ihs «th of January la«. 
■' 1. In aatlEfaclinn nf the claims dC t\ 

mlyliavCBUBewltn'lhu''bMrnraB oTlh 



credited Ageni, to be appolnlrd In conformity 
with thE Vtlth AtDck of Che Truly of 
YandaboD, and ta reside at Rangoon, ihall lie 
received hy yonr Majesty's senanti there ; and 
shall, at all times, be Iteated with the tespect 
due to the RepiescntBIIVE of the Bmish 



of India, should consent to any oRlcisI lute 
" If, K'Ktoul Janha dilay, vieoliaiiiin, 

the jst da/ of April next, hostile operatio 

" But it— untaught by former euperieuc 
forgetful of the Irresistible pnwet of the Briti 

additional prook Ihat hive been gli'cn of 



the British trcou lu war— the King 



Let it be borne in mind that up to 
this moment the King had been 
charged with no unfriendly act to- 
wards the British Government, His 
former letter, and the disgrace of the 
Governor of Rangoon, inflicted at our 
instance, had elicited the approbation 
of the Government of India, and of 
the British Ministry, Nay, in the 
very letter before us, the fallowing 
tribute is paid to the "justice and 
sagacity" of the King: — 

" The reply which your Majesty addressed 
to the letter from the Goierumcnl of India 
was, in all respects worthy of a just and sara.- 
cious Ruler. It admitted the jiiatice of the 

Gnremoc f uRy armed with powcis to afford it. 



nende h 



□r refused."* 






Let it also be borne in mind that, 
in retaliation for the insult aUeged to 
have been offered by His Majesty's 
servant at Rangoon, we have already 
carried off the royal ship, and that 
the above ultimatum was the reply to 
an inquiry from the King, as to the 
authority of Commodore Lambert to 
commit that act of violence, but to 
which inquiry no answer was given : — 
bearing all this in mind, there could 
be but one resnlt expected or intended 
from this high-handed appeal to force 
against the claims of reason and jus- 
lice. The Governor- General's ulti- 
matum was forwarJed to Colonel 
Bogle at Motilmein ; the same " Tsf f t- 
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hays" crossed over from Martaban to 
receive the despatch ; they " appeared 
to be much grieved"* at its purport ; 
it was at once forwarded to the capi- 
tal, but no answer was returned. 

It is no part of my plan to give any 
account of the war which followed; 
respecting which some particulars 
will be found in the " Further papers 
relating to hostilities with Burmah," 
presented to Parliament during the 
present session. A war it can hardly 
be cilled. A rout, a massacre, or a 
visitation, would be a more appro- 
priate term. A fleet of war-steamers 
and other vessels took up their posi- 
tion in the river, and on the nth 
April, 1852, being Easter Sunday, they 
commenced operations by bombard- 
ing both the Rangoon and Dallah 
shores. Everything yielded like toy- 
work beneath the. terrible broadsides 
of our ships. The Burmese had 
about as fair a chance of success in 
contending against our steamers, 
rockets, detonating shells, and heavy 
ordnance, of which they were desti- 
tute, as one of their Pegu ponies 
would have had in running a race 
with a locomotive. "Whole armies 
were put to the rout, with scarcely 
the loss of a man on our side ; and 
fortified places, when scaled by a few 
sailors or marines, were found entirely 
abandoned. There is neither honour 
nor glory to be gained when a highly 
civilized nation arrays the powers of 
mechanical and chemical science 
against a comparatively feeble, be- 
cause ignorant and barbarous people. 
There is small room for the display of 
courage where there is little risk ; and 
even muscular force has not much to 
do with a combat, the result of which 
depends almost entirely on the la- 
bours and discoveries of the work- 
shop and laboratory. There is no 
doubt then as to the result of the 
Burmese war. Our troops may suffer 
from the climate, the water, or provi- 
sions ; but the enemy has no power 
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to prevent their subduing and annex- 
ing the whole or any part of the 
country. But success however complete 
will not obliterate one fact respecting the 
origin of the war. 

God can alone know the motives 
of man. But, looking back upon the 
acts of Commodore Lambert, I must 
say that, had his object in visiting 
Rangoon been to provoke hostilities, 
his conduct, in first precipitating a 
quarrel, and then committmg an act 
of violence certain to lead to a deadly 
collision, could not have been more 
ingeniously framed to promote that 
object. 

It has been urged in vindication of 
Lord Dalhousie's part in the proceed- 
ings, that, owing to the anomalous 
relations which exist between the 
Royal Navy and the Government of 
India, he had no power to compel 
Commodore Lambert to obey his 
orders.* This is true, and is illustra- 
tive of the absurdity of the double 
government of India. But this should 
have induced Lord Dalhousie in the 
first place to have selected another 
envoy. India has a navy of its own. 
But where was the necessity for send- 
ing a squadron at all, until after a 
demand for redress had been made 
through a civilian, or at least a Com- 
pany's ofiicer, who, like Colonel 
Bogle, understood the customs of the 
country ; and the more especially so, 
as it was the first complaint that had 
been officially presented to the Go- 
vernment of Burmah? Besides, it 
was in the power of his Lordship, 
after the first proofs of Commodore 
Lambert's rashness, to have with- 
drawn the instructions with which he 
sailed from Calcutta. Instead of 
which, not content with silently ac- 



* This subject was referred to in the House 
of Lords, and the " anomal5r** pointed out by 
Lords Ellenborough and Broughton, the latter * 
of whom stated that, before leaving the Board 
of Control, he had received a letter from Lord 
Dalt^ousie, expressing a hope that it would be 
Tetnedied VLtidex >i\fc Tkev Charter Act.— (5(f» 
Haward, March »<>'^, "A^*.'^ 
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quiescing in the proceedings of the 
Commodore, he adopted and justified 
his acts, with the full knowledge that 
he thereby shared his responsibility. 

But there are other and very serious 
aspects to this business. Commodore 
Lambert, whilst owning no allegiance 
to theGrovemment of India, made war 
upon the Burmese with the Queen's 
ships without having had any orders 
from the British Admiralty to enter 
upon hostilities, and the question na- 
turally arises — to what superior au- 
thority was he responsible for the 
discreet fulfilment of the task he had 
undertaken ? Why, in a strictly pro- 
fessional sense, to nobody. Acting 
under no instructions from the Admi- 
ralty, and standing towards the Go- 
vernment of India "in the position of 
the commander of an allied force,"* 
he was virtually irresponsible for the 
proper performance of the special 
duty which he had volunteered upon. 
It must be admitted . that a state of 
things more ingeniously contrived to 
enable us to involve ourselves in 
wars, without the unpleasantness of 
feeling accountable for the conse- 
quences, could hardly be imagined. 

But the "anomaly" does not end 
here. The most important point re- 
mains to be noticed. These wars, 
got up by a Queen's ofl&cer in the 
teeth of instructions to the contrary 
from the Governor-General of India, 
whose orders he is no more bound to 
obey than those of the Emperor of 
China, are carried on at the expense of 
the people of India. Hence the diffi- 
culty of rousing the attention of the 
English public to the subject. We 
have an army of twenty thousand 
men now in Burmah, who have 
seized a territory as large as England, 
and their proceedings have attracted 
less notice from the press and public 
of this kingdom' than has ther entry 
of a few thousand Russian troops 
into the, to us, far more inaccessible 

• Lord EUenborough, House of Lords, agth 
March, jS^j. 
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Danubian Provinces. And the reason 
is obvious. The bill for the cost of 
the Burmese war is presented not to 
us, but to the unhappy ryots of Hin- 
dostan. To aggravate this injustice 
in the present case, it must be remem- 
bered that the war originated in a 
dispute between the Governor of Ran- 
goon and the captains of a couple of 
English merchant ships. What ex- 
clusive interest had the half-naked 
peasant of Bengal in the settlement 
of the claims of Captains Sheppard 
and Lewis, that he should alone be 
made to bear the expense of the war 
which grew out of them ? And not 
merely the cost of the war, heavy as 
it will be, but the far more serious 
burden to be entailed upon our older 
possessions in India, from the per- 
manent occupation or annexation of 
the whole or a large part of the Bur- 
mese empire. To the latter evil, 
growing out of our insatiable love of 
territorial aggrandisement, we shall 
probably be wilfully blind, until 
awakened from a great national illu- 
sion by some rude shock to the fabric 
of our Indian finance. 

It is now placed beyond a doubt, 
for we have it on the evidence of the 
East India Company themselves, that 
our recent acquisitions of territory in 
the East have been unproductive. 
Scinde, Sattara, and the Punjaub, 
which have been annexed at the cost 
of so many crimes, are one and sdl 
entailing a charge upon the Indian 
revenue. Yet these countries are, 
as it were, within the basin of Hin- 
dostan, and lie contiguous to our 
possessions. But Burmah is no part 
of Hindostan. The people are semi- 
Chinese ; and as a proof how little 
intercourse we have had with them, it 
may be mentioned that, when Lord 
Dalhousie wished to print some pro- 
clamations to be distributed in Pegu, 
it was found that there was no press 
in Calcutta where the Burmese cha- 
racter could be printed. The dis- 
tance frora. C^VcviVea. \a "^jscasif^RKjL^s^ \^ 
sea \s as ^xe-aV a^ -ixorKv ^RraSiSs^ n» > 
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Hamburgh; and it must be borne 
in mind that troops in Burmah will 
be entitled to extra pay for being 
stationed "beyond sea," which will 
add much to the expense of its occu- 
pation. 

But I need not press this view of 
the subject ; for it is avowed on all 
hands that the acquisition of territory 
in Burmah is not desirable : and Lord 
Dalhousie recorded in express terms, 
at the outset of the contest, his opi- 
nion that " conquest in Burmah would 
be a calamity second only to the cala- 
mity of war."* And when contem- 
plating the possibility of being obliged 
to extend his military occupation even 
to the capital, he says that in such a 
contingency, '* the Gk)vernment of 
India can no longer regard its financial 
position with the confidence it is now 
warranted in entertaining," and that, 
instead of surplus revenue, we must 
in that case expect to hear of "ex- 
hausted cash balances, and re-opened 

loans."t 

Yet it is not a little perplexing to 
find, in the teeth of all these solemn 
disavowals of a desire for seizing 
more territory, that the Governor- 
General's policy aims directly at the 
annexation of Pegu, and will admit 
of no other terms; and if "a real 
necessity for advance" should arise, 
then, in spite of its ruinous conse- 
quences, "let us," says his Lordship, 
"fulfil our destiny, which there, as 
elsewhere, will have compelled us for- 
ward in spite of our wishes :"J or, in 
plain English, let us take the whole 
of Burmah, even if it should prove 
ruinous to our finances, because it is 
our destiny. 

Now, if we are to have credit for 
the sincerity for all this, what will be 
said of its statesmanship ? I put 
aside the pretence of " destiny," 
which is not to be tolerated as a plea 
amongst Christians, however valid it 
may be in Mahometan casuistry. But 



/ Ibid. p. pj. 



t Ibid. p. 87. 



where lies the necessity for annexing 
any part of Burmah, if it be not our 
interest to do so? I find but one 
argument put forth, but it is repeated 
in a variety of forms. We are told 
that if we do not seize a portion of 
the enemy's territory we shall be dis- 
paraged in his eyes. In other words, 
unless the CJovemment of India, with 
three hundred thousand troops, Jind 
backed by the whole power oif the 
British empire, pursue a policy inju- 
rious to its own interests, it will suffer 
in the estimation of the Burmese, 
who, we are told, have in the present 
war " betrayed a total want of enter- 
prise, courage, power, and resource; 
large bodies of them retiring at the 
mere sight of a steamer, or in the 
presence of ^a few Europeans as soon 
as they are landed."* Admitting, I 
repeat, the sincerity of this argument, 
what shall we say of the policy 
which it seeks to justify ? Lord Dal- 
housie begins with a claim on the 
Burmese for less than a thousand 
pounds ; which is followed by the 
additional demand of an apology from 
the Governor of Rangoon for the in- 
sult offered to our officers ; next, his 
terms are raised to one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and an apology from the 
King's ministers; then follows the in- 
vasion of the Burmese territory ; 
when, suddenly, all demands for pe- 
cuniary compensation and apologies 
cease, and his Lordship is willing to 
accept the cession of Pegu as a 
" compensation" and " reparation" for 
the past, whilst at the same time he 
pens long minutes to prove how cala- 
mitous it will be to us to annex that 
province to our Indian empire ! Con- 
ceding, I say, the bond fides of all this 
— ought not we to advertise in the 
Times, for a Gk)vemor-General of 
India who can collect a debt of a 
thousand pounds without annexing a 
territory wnich will be ruinous to our 
finances ? 

But the fact is, and the sooner we 
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all know it the better, nobody gives us 
credit for sincerity when we protest 
our reluctance to acquire more ter- 
ritory, whilst our actions are thus 
falsifying all our professions * Nor, 
speaking nationally, are we entitled 
to such credit. 

Public opinion in this country has 
not hitherto been opposed to an ex- 



* That the reader may see how a policy 
which we declare to be unprotitable to our- 
selves, in a pecuniary sense, weakens our 
moral influence in the eyes of other nations, I 
give the following extract from a speech 
delivered by General Cass in the Senate of the 
United States, December, 185a. 

"Another of the native Powers of Hin- 
dostan has fallen before the march of a great 
commercial corporation, and its 8,000,000 or 
10,000,000 of people have gone to swell the 
immense congregation of British subjects in 
India. And what do you think wras the cause 
of the war which has just ended in the 
swallowing up of the kingdom of.Burmah? 
The whole history of human contests, since 
the dispersing of the family of man upon the 
plains of Shinar, exhibits no such national 
provocation, followed by such national punish- 
ment. Political arithmetic contains no such 
sum as that which drove England to this un- 
welcome measure. Had we not the most 
irrefragable evidence, we might well refuse 
credence to this story of real rapacity. But 
the fact is indisputable that England went to 
war with Burmah, and annihilated its political 
existence, for the non-payment of a disputed 
demand of ;C990. So says the London fimes, 
the authoritative expositor of the opinions and 
policy of England. ' To appreciate,' says that 
impersonation of British feeling, * correctly 
the character of this compulsory bargain, the 
reader must recollect that the sum originally 
demanded of the Burmese for the indemnifi- 
cation of our injured merchants was ;C990., 
and Lord Dalhousie's terms, even when the 
guns of our steamers were pointed ap;ainst 
Rangoon, comprehended, in consideration of 
the expenses of the expedition and of com- 
pensation for propert}', a claim only of 
;Cioo,ooo.' fyill does it become such a people to 
preach homilies to other nations upon disinterested' 
ness and moderation." . 



tension of our dominion in the East. 
On the contrary, it is believed to be 
profitable to the nation, and all classes 
are ready to hail with approbation 
every fresh acquisition of territory, 
and to reward tnose conquerors who 
bring us borne title-deeds, no matter, 
I fear, how obtained, to new Colonial 
possessions. So long as they are be- 
lieved to be profitable, this spirit will 
prevail. 

But it is not consistent with the 
supremacy of that moral law which 
mysteriously sways the fate of em- 
pires, as well as of individuals, that 
deeds of violence, fraud, and injustice, 
should be committed with permanent 
profit and advantage. If wrongs are 
perpetrated in the name, and by .the 
authority, of this great country, by its 
proconsuls or naval commanders in 
distant quarters of the globe, it is not 
by throwing the flimsy veil of a * ' double 
government" over such transactions 
that we shall ultimately escape the 
penalty attaching to deeds for which 
we are really responsible. How, or 
when, the retribution will react upon 
us, I presume not to say. The rapine 
in Mexico and Peru was retaliated 
upon Spain in the ruin of her finances. 
In France, the razzias of Algeria were 
repaid by her own troops, in the 
massacres of the Boulevards, and jthe 
savage combats in the streets of Paris. 
Let us hope that the national con- 
science,, which has before averted from 
England, by timely atonement and 
reparation, the punishment due for 
imperial crimes, will be roused ere it 
be too late from its lethargy, and put 
an end to the deeds of violence and 
injustice which have marked every 
step of our progress in India. 
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WHAT NEXT-AND NEXT? 



NOTE. 



From the outset Mr. Cobden op- 
posed the Russian war. The prin- 
ciples upon which he acted are set 
forth in his earliest political writings, 
and having once laid hold of what he 
believed to be a true doctrine, he 
allowed no consideration of self-inte- 
rest or popularity to interfere with the 
just and faithful application of that 
doctrine to the existing state of public 
affairs. At this lapse of time it see^ns 
incredible that his resistance to a ^ar 
which is now generally regarded as 
having been a colossal blunder, should 
have subjected him to so much odium 
and misrepresentation. The more 
reflecting portion of their fellow- 
countrymen — ev^n those who widely 
differed from their views — have since 
admitted that no public men ever ex- 
hibited a higher degree of moral 
courage than did Mr. Cobden'and Mr. 
Bright during those eventful years. 
From the moment the first danger of 
hostilities arose their labours in the 
cause of peace were unceasing, both 
in and out of Parliament. Amid the 
storm of obloquy with which they 
were assailed, they stood resolute and 
unmoved — serene in the strength 
which the fulfilment of a supreme 
duty always imparts to the upright 
statesman. Mr. Cobden did not be- 
lieve in war as a means of promoting 
the interests of commerce, or of effect- 
xn^ tJie regeneration of nations. After 
the Exhibition 0/1851, he proposed 



that the profits should be devoted to 
the construction of an Atlantic tele- 
graph ; and a favourite sentiment of 
his was that " Free trade was the in- 
ternational law of the Almighty." 

" What next — and next ?' ' has passed 
into the vocabulary of political phrases. 
The pamphlet itself was published 
in the early part' of January, 1856, 
about the time that Austria, supported 
by the influence of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, was making to the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh those proposals of 
peace \^hich soon after resulted in the 
Conference at Paris, and the termina- 
tion of the Crimean war. While the 
destinies of Eastern Europe were still 
committed to the arbitrament of the 
battle-field, Mr. Cobden forwarded to 
a veteran Whig statesman a letter of 
Charles James Fox, which, exulting 
as it did at the peace of Amiens, con- 
trasted strangely with the warlike 
manifestoes of the successors of that 
illustrious leader of the liberal party. 
When peace was proclaimed in 1856, 
Mr. Cobden,^ he had been asked the 
question, could well have answered in 
the language of Mr. Fox, whose letter, 
which accidentally came into his pos- 
session, he turned to such good ac- 
count : — " I am very glad indeed that 
" peace has come at last, and you are 
" quite right in supposing that, what- 
" ever the terms may be, it is sure of 
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In the following remarks, all allu- 
sion to the original cause of the rup- 
ture with Russia has been studiously 
avoided, and I therefore venture to 
hope that the most strenuous sup- 
porters of the war, and the most 
ardent advocate of peace, may meet 
me on common ground to discuss the 
probabilities of the future — a question 
in which all parties are sdike inte- 
rested. 

If any argument were required to 
show the necessity we are under of 
entering upon this prospective discus- 
sion, it will only be necessary to glance 
at the circumstances which attended 
the expedition to the Crimea. That 
that undertaking was a leap in the 
dark, — that ministers, generals, admi- 
rals, and ambassadors, were all 
equally ignorant of the strength of 
the fortress and the numbers of the 
enemy they were going to encounter, 
is proved by the evidence before the 
Sebastopol Committee. We are there 
told that Lord Raglan could obtain 
no information; that Sir John Bur- 
goyne believed that none of the au- 
thorities with the British army when 
it landed had any knowledge of the 
subject ; and that Admiral Dundas 
could get no intelligence from^ the 
Greeks who were hostile, and thfe 
" Turks knew nothing." Our autho- 
rities guessed the number of the Rus- 
sian forces in the Crimea variously at 
from 30,000 to 120,000 men. In this 
state of ignorance, Lord Raglan, under 



a mild protest which threw the re- 
sponsibility on the Government at 
home, set sail from Varna for the in- 
vasion of Russia. Yet, whilst con- 
fessedly without one fact on which to 
found an opinion, the most confident 
expectations were formed of the re- 
sult. Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert state that it was the genersJ 
beUef that Sebastopol would fall by 
a coup de main. Sir John Burgoyne 
was in hopes we should have taken it 
" at once," until he saw it, and then 
he "altered his opinion." And ac- 
cording to Admiral Dundas " two- 
thirds of the people expected to be in 
Sebastopol in two or three days." 

We are at the end of the second 
year's campaign ; the Allies have lost, 
in killed and wounded, nearly as 
many men as it cost Napoleon, in 
actual combat, to gain possession of 
Moscow, and still Sebastopol is not 
wholly in our power. 

And what good grounds have we for 
believing that the CJovemment, and 
the military and naval authorities, 
have better information or more wisely 
arranged plans for the future than 
they had for the past ? Will it not at 
least be prudent to assume that what 
happened a year since may occur 
again, and to recognise the duty of 
every man to bring to the common 
stock of knowledge whatever facts or 
opinions he may possess, c^k.^'aia^fc^Nsi ^ 

\ shed a.Ta^ oi XisgoN. ^i.V^"^ *^^ '^'^^'^^ 
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friends and opponents of the war 
must accompany our national for- 
tunes ? 

Within an area of about forty miles 
square upon the extreme southern 
point of the Crimea, more than 300,000 
men are waiting the return of spring, 
to start into life and hostile action : 
— what will be their first operations ? 
Assuming, as is now probable, though 
their motives are not very intelligible, 
that the Russians will not evacuate 
the peninsula without a further strug- 
gle, the Allies will, it may be expected, 
open the compaign by attacking them 
in their strongly intrenched position, 
chosen no doubt with judgment, and 
fortified during the winter with the 
utmost labour and skill. Let us as- 
sume the most favourable result — 
more fortunate than that predicted 
by the writers in the United Service 
Magazine— that, after a series of ob- 
stinate and bloody encounters, the 
Russians are compelled to retreat, 
and leave the whole of the Crimea in 
the hands of the Allies — 

WHAT NEXT ? 

Will the Allied powers keep posses- 
sion of the Crimea ? If so, an army 
will be required to occupy it. Or, is 
it to be abandoned ? If so, in twelve 
hours the Cossack lances will be seen 
above the ruins of Sebastopol ; and 
then what was the motive for taking 
it at so great a cost ? In either case, 
what other operations are to be carried 
on ? If. in addition to the retention 
of the Crimea, the war is to be pro- 
secuted in Bessarabia, or on the 
Dnieper and the Boug, another army 
will be required for those operations, 
to supply the place' of that left in the 
Crimea, and to fill up the vacuum 
occasioned by our losses in the expul- 
sion of the Russians. 

But another plan is proposed. It 
has been said, as soon as you have 
cleared the Crimea of the enemy, 
withdraw your army, and convert the 
war into a tiaval blockade. But will 



the Russian armies, no longer menaced 
by the Allies, remain inactive ? Russia 
is at war with Turkey. What in that 
case is to prevent her from pouring 
reinforcements, either by the pass of 
Dariel, or by her great highway the 
Wolga, and across the Caspian, which 
our ships cannot reach, into Georgia, 
and thus indemnifying herself, as Mr. 
Layard has predicted she will do, for 
the loss of the Crimea, by fresh con- 
quests in Asia Minor ? No ; the war 
entered into by France and England 
must be carried on without intermis- 
sion until peace is concluded between 
Russia and TiMrkey. 

We may conclude then that the 
further operations already indicated 
by the capture of Kinbum will be 
carried out; that after the conquest 
of the Crimea the Allied armies pro- 
ceed to attack Nicolaieff, and, not- 
withstanding the difl&culties of ap- 
proach, and the obstacles which the 
genius of Todtleben may have created, 
I will again give them credit for 
greater success than is promised by 
the organ of the United Services, by 
assuming the capture of that arsenal. 
The war will still go on ; Perekop will 
be invested ; the forts of the Danube 
attacked ; an army will be landed to 
occupy Odessa; (I will not assume 
the infamy of a' bombardment of that 
entrepot.) — I will take fior granted that 
all these operations are successful, 
and that every place within fifty miles 
of the Black Sea in Southern Russia 
. is in the hands of the Allies ; an army 
may then be dispatched to Tiflis, to 
drive the Russians from Georgia, and 
their Trans-caucasian provinces. That 
all these objects may be accomplished 
with time and commensurate efforts — 
efforts of which the past are but a 
faint example — by two such nations as 
France and Englahd, I have never 
denied ; that repeated levies of men 
and money will be necessary for their 
accomplishment, no one will dispute : 
and having assumed all these achieve- 
ments lo \>e eSecV&d in a succession 
oi 'wicton.OM's c'asa.^^^^, \\aNYa%'(iK»& 
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realised the wildest hopes of the most 
sanguine advocates of war — 

AND THEN WHAT NEXT ? 

" Russia must then come to terms," 
will be the popular answer. What 
terms? We know the terms that 
were offered and refused by her at 
Vienna, but who can say what we are 
now fighting for ? One party insists 
on a solid guarantee from Russia for 
the future, without specifying its na- 
ture ; another would wrest from her 
Poland and Circassia ; a third will be 
content with the Crimea ; and there 
are others who insist on a heavy fine 
to prevent future acts of aggression. 
But it may at least be assumed that 
they who advocated the continuance 
of the war, at the close of the Vienna 
Conferences, will exact as hard terms 
after so great an additional sacrifice 
of blood and treasure as before. 
These, however, Russia rejects, on 
the plea that they involve an abdica- 
tion of her sovereign rights in her own 
territory, and she declares her deter- 
mination to resist the attempted hu- 
miliation to the last extremity. The 
question then, is, whether the Allies 
have the power of imposing these 
terms by force of arms ? 

There are several ways by which 
nations are brought to abject condi- 
tions of peace, such as the capturing 
or destroying their only army, the oc- 
cupation of their metropolis, or the 
cutting off its supply of food, and the 
blockading of their ports. Napoleon's 
favourite plan was to seize the enemy's 
capital, and so paralyse the action of 
their government. Thus, in breaking 
up his camp at Boulogne, to confront 
the hostile attitude of Austria, he 
made every manoeuvre subservient to 
the capture of Vienna; and, in his 
invasion of Prussia, he fought the 
battle of Jena only to gain possession 
of Berlin. When about to invade 
Russia he kept the same object stea- 
dily in view. All his reported conver- 
sations are full of allusions to this 



on my way to 
" two battles will 



ruling idea. — " I am 
Moscow," said he, 
do the business ; the Emperor Alex- 
ander will come on his knees, and 
then is l^^ssia disarmed. Moscow is 
the heart of their Empire. The peace 
we shall conclude shall carry with it 
its own guarantee." And again, — 
" We must advance on Moscow, pos- 
sess ourselves of the capital, and then 
dictate a peace." He was as logical 
as daring ; for, having set before him- 
self an object, he adapted the means 
to the end. Unlike the bunglers of 
our day, he did not move till he had 
all Germany for the basis of his ope- 
rations, with an Austrian corps under 
Schwarzenberg for his right wing, and 
the Poles in the front ranks of his 
army ; and when marching into Russia 
at the head of half a million of men, 
he must have .felt that, if success did 
not crown his ambitious design, he 
would at least leave no excuse to in- 
ferior men to court disaster by at- 
tempting that which he, with nearly 
all Europe by his side, had failed to 
accomplish. 

And if the Moscow of 1812 resem- 
bled the city of our day, it might well 
have seduced the imagination of Na- 
poleon. The traveller who has visited 
every other metropolis in Europe is 
struck with surprise and admiration 
at the unique spectacle presented by 
the capital of the Czars, — with its 
seven miles of suburb and city, inter- 
spersed with gardens and trees, its 
green roofs of sheet iron gleaming to 
the sun, the hundreds of cupolas, 
flashing with gold, deep blue, or green, 
spangled with stars, and surmounted 
with the Greek cross, from which 
hang gilt chains looped gracefully to 
the circumference of the cupola, and, 
crowning all, that picturesque cluster 
of palace, churches, and monument, 
the Kremlin ; altogether this bright 
and busy place, with the crowd of 
Asiatic looking people that fill its 
streets, carries \is b^£.k\s\ x'^v-^kS^s^.-^icssscv 
to lYve B^L^^a.^ c>l ^ 'Cc^qsk^s.-mx^ -^^-sx^ 
ago. 
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But will the conquest of the shores 
of the Black Sea, even to the com- 
plete extent which I have assumed, 
enable the Allies to impose humihat- 
ing terms of peace on the Russian 
government ? In what way will it do 
so ? They cannot reach within four 
hundred miles of the old Muscovite 
capital, around which are grouped 
thirty millions of the most industri- 
ous, energetic, and patriotic popula- 
tion of Russia — that nucleus of the 
Slavonic race before whose impassive 
fortitude conquering Tartars, Poles, 
Swedes, and French have successively 
recoiled. They cannot surround or 
destroy the enemy's army, or cut off 
its supplies, for, in retreating before 
the Allies, whenever it may suit them, 
into the interior, the Russians will be 
falling back on their reinforcements 
and magazines ; arid whilst every step 
will increase their security, it will add 
to the difficulties and dangers of their 
pursuers, by drawing thenj away from 
the basis of their operations, their 
shipping. 

They cannot sensibly impair the 
finances of the Russian government 
by cutting off the sources of its re- 
venue, for it must be borne in mind 
that the territory bordering on the 
Black Sea comprises the poorest, the 
least populous, and the most uncivil- 
ized portion of European Russia. 

The Isle of Wight is a more impor- 
tant source of revenue to England 
than the Crimea has ever been to the 
Russian Gk)vemment. 

Until the repeal of the English 
Com Laws, less than ten years ago, 
the cultivation of some of the most, 
fertile districts, of the Don and the 
Dnieper was almost as much neglected 
as were the alluvial deposits of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. During the 
last few years these regions have 
made a progress in development 
hardly surpassed by any portion of 
the United States, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the exports of com and 
other produce from the Black Sea 
^d the Sea of Azoff has been wit- 



nessed. But, as I have elsewhere 
shown, the import trade, and conse- 
quently the Customs' revenue of 
Russia, has been systematically im- 
peded by her prohibitive system ; and 
this policy has been carried out, from 
political or other reasons, with espe- 
cial jealousy in her Southern Ports, 
where, with the exception of Odessa, 
hardly any import trade is carried on 
with which the allied cruisers can 
interfere, and where consequently 
there is but little Customs' revenue 
which they can curtail. 

In the face of these facts, I cannot 
see how the Allies can hope to coerce 
Russia into humiliating terms of 
peace by any pressure which they can 
bring to bear on her material and 
financial resources from the present 
scene of military and iraval opera- 
tions. If we turn to the shores of 
the Baltic, and take credit for the 
utmost conceivable success of the 
arms of the Allies — assuming Cron- 
stadt, and every other fortification on 
that coast, with all the shipping they 
protect, to be destroyed — still this 
would not give us possession of her 
modem capital. Petersburgh stands 
twenty miles above Cronstadt, on a 
shallow river. Besides its own popu- 
lation of half a million, it is connected 
by a railway with Moscow, which se- 
cures it the succour of that great 
centre of population and public spirit. 
But the fact that an army would for 
six months be cut off by the jfrost 
from all communication with its ship- 
ping is the great security against a 
maritime attack upon the capital. I 
need not however discuss a scheme 
which has never seriously engaged the 
thoughts of any sane man. The 
example and fate of Napoleon will 
for ever forbid an invasion of the in- 
terior of Russia, or an attack on her 
capitals, so long as the empire holds 
together. Seeing then the impossi- 
bility of subduing her by a direct 
military operation, the only chance of 
brmgi.n^'^'et \.o ?M\iTD^sa\cya.^ through 
the desXrvxctAOti ^i \vet coxasoKt^^, «s^ 
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the cutting off the sources of her 
revenue. The war then becomes a 
trial of endurance, and the question 
is — to what extent can Russia evade 
the effects of a blockade of her ports, 
and how far will her moral and mate- 
rial forces enable her to sustain the 
sacrifices inflicted on her. The first 
point to consider is the extent of her 
dependence on a maritime foreign 
trade, and this will be best elucidated 
by a reference to the 

Protectionist Policy of Russia. 

For thirty years before the appear- 
ance of our hostile cruisers on her 
coast, Russia had been so industri- 
ously occupied in blockading her own 
ports by her prohibitive tariff, as to 
have left less for her enemies to do in 
this respect than some of them may 
have supposed. When, nearly half a 
century since, Napoleon attempted to 
force upon Alexander, at the point of 
the bayonet, his "continental system," 
the trade of that empire was com- 
paratively free, and its people were 
dependent on foreign countries, and 
especially England, for almost every 
comfort and luxury of civilized life. 
Travellers proceeded from this coun- 
try to take orders for our manufac- 
tures in Russia, with almost as much 
facility as in Scotland or Ireland; 
and Englishmen opened their shops 
in Petersburgh for the supply of all 
articles of dress and furniture on 
nearly as great a scale as in the 
streets of London. So destitute were 
' they of manufacturing resources that 
even the coarse woollens required for 
the clothing of the Russian army were 
purchased in England. At that time 
to have cut off the Russian empire 
from all commerce with foreign coun- 
tries would have been to doom a part 
of its people to nakedness. But up- 
wards of thirty years ago, seduced by 
the example of England and other 
countries, it was resolved to " protect 
native industry in all its branches." 
A tariff was accordingly framed, im- 
posing protective duties on foreign 



manufactures. . At first the rates 
were not excessive, but being levied 
on weight and measure, and not on 
value, the consequence has been that 
as commodities have fallen in price, 
owing to cheaper raw materials, and 
improved processes of manufacture, 
the ad valorem duty has proportion- 
ately increased; to such an extent 
has this operation been felt in some 
cases, that articles which once paid 
30 per cent are now, without any 
alteration of the'tariff, subjected to a 
duty of from two to three hundred 
per cent. 

No other country has suffered so 
much from the attempt to force a 
manufacturing system into artificial life 
as Russia — for no where else has it- 
been made on so large a scale upon a 
community so unprepared for the 
experiment, and where the interests 
of the vast majority were so iden- 
tified with agricultural pursuits. It 
would be difficult to say whether the 
injury has fallen more heavily on the 
government or people — the former 
through its loss of Customs' revenue, 
the latter owing to the scarcity and 
high price of manufactures, and the 
misdirection of their capital and la- 
bour. It would be plunging into the 
tediousness of a Free-trade argument 
to attempt to follow this evil into all 
its details and ramifications. One or 
two illustrations will suffice. The 
example of cotton yarn displays the 
workings of the protective system in 
all its aspects. Formerly, when the 
duty was moderate, there was a large 
importation which yielded one of the 
principal items of the Customs' re- 
venue. But, by the process just de- 
scribed, the ad valorem duty has 
constantly increased, so as gradually 
to operate as a prohibition on the 
lowest qualities, the most necessary 
for the consumption of the mass of 
the people, until at length the article 
contributes but an insignificant 
amount to the public treasiroj, 1^ 
. t\ie meaii\\.m^,\i^Tifc'a5^ '^^ V^^Kicwcj^safe 
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mills have grown to sickly in^.turity ; 
but in spite of the privilege they have 
enjoyed, at the expense of the revenue 
and the consumer, they yield only 
a precarious return, and there is 
scarcely an example of a mill-owner 
having retired with a realized fortune. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of 
peasants, who employ the long winter 
at the loom, are condemned to the 
use of a yarn nearly double its natural 
price, and so inferior in quality that I 
was informed by a weaver in a village 
in the interior that he could tell whe- 
ther he was working with English or 
Russian yarn after a few strokes of 
his shuttle. 

Men of the highest rank in Russia 
are tempted by the protective tariff to 
devote to cotton spinning capital 
which would be far more usefully and 
profitably expended on their landed 
estates. A striking instance of this 
kind was presented to my notice at a 
cotton mill attached to a nobleman's 
chateau a few miles from Moscow. 
The steam engine and machinery, 
which were of English manufacture, 
embraced every latest improvement, 
and were performing all those mira- 
cles of mechanism which a cotton 
mill only can exhibit. A few steps 
took me from the mill into the midst 
of the agricultural operations on the 
surrounding estate, and what a con- 
trast did the implements of hus- 
bandry present! — ^The ploughs were 
on the model of those in use in the 
days of Cincinnktus ; the scythes and 
reaping hooks might have been the 
instruments of the ancient Scythians ; 
the spades in the hands of the pea- 
sants were either of wood, or merely 
tipped with iron ; and the wheels and 
axles of the carts, and the teeth of 
the harrows, were entirely* made of 
wood. And this is in miniature the 
spectacle which all Russia presents 
of the great staple industry, agricul- 
ture, being sacrinced to the protected 
interests of manufsLCtures. I will give 
only one other illustration, in the ar- 
^cJe of sugar. Under the stimulus 



of exorbitant Customs' duties upon 
Colonial sugar, amounting to nearly 
cent per cent, the beetroot has been 
brought extensively into use in the 
central provinces of Russia, and 
having had, up to the last few years, 
no excise duty to pay, for every pound 
yielded by the home manufacture 
there was just so much prevented 
from contributing to the revenue at 
the Custom House. Latterly, when 
nearly one third of the sugar con- 
sumed is of domestic growth, ' at a 
loss of ^^700,000 to the revenue, an 
attempt has been made to subject it 
to a small excise duty. And from 
that moment commences the struggle 
between the government and the pro- 
tected interest, which will cease only 
with the abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of protection. In a word, the 
government of Russia has emulated 
with such success the example of 
more civilized countries that, with the 
sole exception of France, she has the 
most restrictive tariff in Europe. For 
a long time, indeed, she surpassed all 
her rivals in the impolicy of her ex- 
port duties, in which some reform has 
been effected ; but not until she had 
fostered rivalry in all directions, and 
helped to raise up competition against 
her tallow in Australia, her hides in 
Buenos Ayres, and her grain in the 
United States. 

If this were the time to pursue the 
argument, it might be shown that 
great injury has been inflicted on her 
manufacturing industry by the pro- 
tection afforded to particular interests. 
Russia, like all other countries, has 
its natural industries, from which 
capital and labour have been diverted 
by fiscal regulations ; for example, 
the manufacture of boots, shoes, and 
all articles of leather, coarse linens» 
sail cloth, cordage, low-priced wool- 
lens, and articles of wood, are all 
ehiployments indigenous to her soil, 
and in which she/ has natural advan- 
tages over other countries. No 
country *\s Tcvat^ iaxQured in the 
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hemp. And the ingenuity of the 
people in working on their woods is 
quite remarkable. Now, can it be 
doubted that if, following the law of 
the division of labour, the nation had 
been left to its own natural occupa- 
tions, these industries would have 
taken deeper root during the last 
thirty-five years than they have been 
enabled to do whilst capital and la- 
bour have been systematically diverted 
to such exotic pursuits as cotton spin- 
ning, or the manufacture of silks, 
stuffs, laces, fine woollens, &c. &c. ? 

By every test that can be applied, 
it will be found how much the pros- 
perity of the empire has been retarded 
by the protective system. But the 
whole extent of the injury can never 
be appreciated, since it includes the 
unknown amount of progress which 
has been prevented. Free-trade would 
have created a dozen flourishing sea- 
ports like Odessa— whose prosperity 
has arisen solely from its freedom — . 
through which would have entered 
the wealth of Western Europe. In 
no other way than through these 
avenues of foreign trade can a new 
community receive the capital and 
civilization which have been accumu- 
lating in the world from the earliest 
time. Peter the Great knew this 
when he welcomed with honours and 
rewards the captains of the first ves- 
sels that reached St. Petersburgh. 

I now come to the practical infer- 
ence to be drawn from the above 
facts. The argument cannot be 
evaded that the creation of a dozen 
additional sea-ports would have pre- 
sented so many more vulnerable 
points of attack to the Allied squa- 
drons. It cannot be denied that the 
blockade of the coast of Russia loses 
its power of coercion in proportion as^ 
she has pursued a* course of econo- 
mical isolation. You cannot ruin 
ports which a false policy has not 
allowed to exist, or impoverish mer- 
chants where none have been per- 
mitted to flourish, or by intercepting 
cargoes of fustians condemn to naked- 



ness a population content with sheep- 
skins, or cut off the saccharine 
luxuries of a people who prefer their 
own insipid beet-root sugar to the 
more luscious product of the cane of 
the tropics, or by closing the naviga- 
tion of the Neva deny the pleasures 
of the tea-table to the inhabitants of 
St. Petersburgh, who have voluntarily 
chosen to bring the whole of their 
favourite beverage four thousand 
miles overland from China, or expose 
them to the rigours of winter by inter- 
dicting them from receiving at Cron- 
stadt the furs which are conveyed to 
them after a journey of a twelvemonth 
from their own territory in Siberia 
and 'North America. What, it will 
be exclaimed, has Protection all these 
advantages over Free-trade in time of 
war? 

But Free Trade has its side of the 
picture. Had there been no protec- 
tive tariffs in Russia or England 
during the last thirty years, and had 
an annual exchange of commodities 
grown up, as I believe would have 
been the case, between the two coun- 
tries to the extent of (exports and im- 
ports) from forty to fifty millions 
sterling, there would have been 
powerful interests in both countries 
ranged on the side of peace. The 
warlike energies of a Czar would 
have been restrained in their impulses- 
by the consciousness that not merely 
his flourishing sea-ports, but every 
village in his empire would feel in its 
daily avocations the evils of a state of 
hostilities ; and, on the other hand, 
if in England, as we have been told 
by a Foreign Minister, the State 
Vessel was "drifting into war," all 
hands would have been at their posts 
to guard her from the impending 
danger. How is it that whilst news- 
papers rail and diplomatists wrangle 
on both sides of the Atlantic, nobody 
in England or America believes in the 
possibihty of war ? ^mply because 
there is an annual interchange of frcvtot. 
forty to Mtv m\^\o\i^\i^'c«<y^'c^*^'^'^^^ 
I covmtxiea. 
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But there is another aspect of the 
qnestion. which, even if peace could 
not have been preserveti, denies to 
Protectionist poverty any superiority 
over prosperous Free trade as a defen- 
sive shield in time of war. It has 
tieen remarked by military critics 
that, if the Russians had passessed a 
iine of railroad connecting Moscow 
with the Crimea, the invasion of that 
peninsula would have tieen too des- 
perate an enterprise to have been 
entered upon, or that, if undertaken, 
the Allies would have been over- 
whelmed by the Russian reinforce- 
ments last winter. It is equally 
certain that, if Moscow and Peters- 
burgh had been connected by railroads 
with the German frontier, tha block- 
ade of the Baltic ports would have 
been, practically, almost inoperative. 
Now can it be doubted that, if a wiser 
economical poHcy had prevailed in 
Russia, this great discovery in loco- 
motion would have been applied to a 
country to which it is of all others in 
the world most suited— a r^on so 
level that for a thousand miles the 
engineer would hardly find occasion 
for a tunnel or embankment? Rus- 
sia, like all primitive and agricultural 
communities, requires the capital of 
older countries for her development, 
and, by a beautiful law of diffusion, it 
is the interest of older nations to con- 
tribnte from their savings to the im- 
provement of the new. Bnt how can 
this be accomplished when human 
legislation steps in to forbid the 
benign process f Capital consists of 
articles of subsistence, of clothing, 
metals, hardware, earthenware, and 
other manufactures. If these be 
systematically excluded from a young 
country, how can it be enriched or 
improved by older states ? Hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been ad- 
vanced from Europe to the United 
States for the construction of rail- 
ways, canals, aqd other internal im- 
■ pmvements, not in the shape of gold 
and silver coin, bnt of manufactures. 
•aetuls, and articles o£ consumption. 
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America during the last thirty years, 

this aid could not have I 

tributed from the Old World to the 

New. 

Bnt to return to the subject of the 
Blockade. — Assuming that the sea- 
ports of Russia are to be hencefdrth 
closed by our cruisers, and her foreign 
trade by sea. such as it ' ' " " 
tually cut off, let us consider what 
facilities she possesses for evading the 
blockade by an overland transit ; ani' 
this brings us to the subjett of the 



There is no other country, with the 
exception of the United Slates, where 
the inhabitants will undertake such 
long jotiTneys, by road or river, : 
Russia, or face with so light a. heart 
the difficulties of returning on 
after selling or losing their oiei 
horses, or breaking up their rafts 
when many hundred miles from their 
homes. The reason is obvipus 1" 
both cases ; no other country presents 
the same wide extent of territory over 
which the population may travel and 
still find themselves at home. Groups 
of boatmen, carters, and others of this 
class are to be met with on the roads, 
trudging along on foot, or han 
like bees on a waggon on which they 
have bargained for a ride, alvrays 
merry, ajid frequently whiling away 
the journey with a song. The great 
distances to which heavy commodities 
can be moved by land carriage, and 
the extreme lowness of the charge, 
would be incredible unless all the 
circumstances of the cheapne; 
labour, the abundance of oxen 
horses,* and the facilities for free pas- 
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turage on the steppes at particular 
seasons were taken uito account. 
Furnished with a bag of biscuits 
or flour, and a little spirits to mix 
with their water, the peasants will 
start with a load of corn or merchan- 
dise in the spring, when herbage for 
their cattle is readily found, and men 
and beasts will arrive at their destina- 
tion, after a journey of several hiin- 
dred miles, in nearly as good condition 
as when they left home. I witnessed 
an incident at the great fair of Nishni 
Novogorod, showing what can be 
done in an emergency by wheeled 
conveyances. A cavalcade of carts 
and horses, which had been detained 
and plundered by a tribe of moun- 
taineers, arrived after performing a 
journey of 1400 wersts. They had 
found it necessary to press forward to 
reach their destination before the 
close of the fair, and both horses and 
drivers had certainly a jaded appear- 
ance ; but they drove into the town at 
a dashing pace after travelling nearly 
gocJ miles in twenty-six days, nor did 
it appear to be regarded as an extra- 
ordinary feat. I ascertained the cost 
of carriage in this particular case, and, 
after converting the poods and roubles 
into hundred weights and pounds 
sterling, I confess I found it incredibly 
low. 

Immediately upon the declaration of 
war, the demand for land carriage for 
the conveyance of produce through the 
German and Polish provinces of Russia 
to the Austrian and Prussian frontiers, 
especially the latter, with a view to 
evade the blockade, attracted every 
cart and waggon, horse and bullock, 
not absolutely required for local pur- 



millions, ** nearly seven times as many as in 
France or Austria, taken separately, eleven 
and a half times as many as Prussia, and 
two and a half times as many as the whole 
three put together." He estimates the horned 
cattle at twenty-five millions, being as many 
as are to be found altogether in France, 
Austria, and Prussia. England seems to be 
almost the only country which does not trouble 
itself to "take stock" of its agricultural 
r^ources. 



poses, within hundreds of miles of the 
main routes ; and the extent to which 
this sudden want was supplied fur- 
nished a proof, which no other coun- 
try in Europe could have afforded, of 
its immense resources in the rude 
means of internal traffic. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain with an)rthing like 
accuracy the extent of this improvised 
overland trade, the statistics of which 
have not been very correctly obtained 
by either the merchants or govern- 
ments. The reasons are obvious ; the 
produce has taken fresh routes, and 
thus may have failed at first to be 
minutely recorded; and it has also 
undergone a change in the time of 
exportation, for the purpose of profit- 
ing by the seasons most favourable for 
land transport, which iftust have ren- 
dered a comparison with former years 
for the present very difficult. Taking 
the estimates of the best informed 
merchants for my guide, I should, be 
led to the conclusion that, omitting 
the article of grain, considerably more 
than half the ordinary amount of her 
exports find their way out of Russia^ 
in spite of the blockade, by the over- 
land route ; and I learn that the means 
of transportation are constantly on the 
increase. It must be borne in mind 
that for this diminished supply of 
Russian commodities higher rates are 
paid by the foreign consumer, which 
increase of price passes into the 
pocket of the Russian carrier. But it 
should also be remembered that the 
imports into Russia pass along the 
same route, and that the increased 
cost of such articles as cotton wool, 
and raw sugar, must be paid by the 
Russian consumer. As respects the 
article of grain, the Russian govern- 
ment has lately prohibited its export ; 
and since the movements of the 
arriiies to the South, thfe demand for 
the government must have in a great 
measure compensated the growers of 
that region for the loss of the foreign 
market. Without pretendin.'^ lev ^^2^.- v 
tislical ^ccMT^c^ , ot vTv^\a% \a ^^ \ 
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tion and discussion, I will only add 
another broad fact or two, and then 
leave the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions as to the extent to which our 
blockade is likely to coerce the Rus- 
sians into what they choose to con- 
sider degrading terms of peace. 
• It is stated by M. Tengoborski that 
the exports and imports of the empire 
do not together amount to one-sixth 
of the returns of the home trade, 
which he puts down at 200 millions 
sterling. Following his data, taking 
the exports at 15 millions, deducting 
two millions for the Asiatic trade, 
which our blockade does not touch, 
and assuming that half the remainder 
is intercepted, it gives six and a half 
millions as the amount of exports cut 
off by the blockade, and of this, one 
half might be again deducted as being 
grain, the exportation of which is 
interdicted by the Russian govern- 
ment. To appreciate the effect of 
this upon the enemy, it must be re- 
membered that it is borne by 60 
millions of people, the gross amount 
of whose agricultural productions is 
estimated by the above authority at 
340 millions sterling. 

One word upon a point arising out 
of this question. It has been alleged 
as a grievance against Prussia, that 
she permits this overland trade to 
pass through her territory. But we 
know that her Baltic ports have 
always been entrepots for a considera- 
ble trade between Russia and foreign 
countries. Half a century ago, the 
whole of the foreign commerce of 
those Polish provinces which has 
lately found an outlet by the Black 
Sea, passed through Danzig, Konigs- 
berg, and Memel, and to this day 
Danzig has a large share of the com- 
merce of the kingdom of Poland, for 
which the Bug and other tributaries 
of the Vistula are the natural chan- 
nels. That sedate peers and members 
of Parliament should be found gravely 
advocating the interference of the 
British government with the transit 
trade of Prussia is a sad illustration 



of the visionary reliances and schemes 
which have characterised the orighi 
and conduct of this war ! 

There is still another way in which 
the internal communications of the\ 
country tend to mitigate the pressure 
of a naval blockade. It has been for 
some time the policy of the govern- 
ment of Russia to favour the exten- 
sion of her overland trade with Asia, 
at the expense of her maritime foreign 
commerce. The late Czar, although 
in his youth a pupil of Storch, evinced 
his contempt for political economy by 
imposing bounties and prohibitions 
for the encouragement of the Asiatic 
trade, and the injury of its rivals. 
The great focus of this trafl&c for a 
month in every year is at Nishni 
Novogorod. It is difficult to form a 
correct estimate of the extent of the 
internal and overland foreign trade of 
Russia without paying a visit to this 
renowned fair. To be sure, piles of 
merchandise, however huge or costly, 
offer but a disappointing spectacle to 
the traveller, but nothing can surpass 
in interest and novelty the living 
assembly which is here grouped as in 
a picture under his eye. Standing on 
a terrace-like eminence, which over- 
hangs the town, the spectator looks 
down upon an angle formed by the 
junction of theVivers Wolga and Oka, 
and sees a countless concourse of 
traders from all parts of the East, 
busily buying and selling, crowding 
and jostling amongst the Infinite 
variety of goods heaped up in rows 
many miles in length, or streaming 
like ants to and fro upon the wooden 
bridges thrown across the rivers. In 
the suburbs of the town are seen vast 
clusters of carts and waggons, which, 
with forty or fifty thousand horses, 
await their return loads ; whilst as 
far as the eye can reach, the rivers are 
covered with boats and barges of every 
conceivable size and shape. The 
town, with its bright orients! cupolas, 
lies at his feet, and beyond all, 
"bounded \5^ ^'t Votvlo^, Ss» tive ^lain 
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its way to the Caspian. Such is the 
unique spectacle which, for more than 
a month every year, this otherwise 
quiet little town presents to the eye of 
the visitor. I was informed that the 
total value of the goods in the fair in 
1847, the year of my visit, was about 
60 millions of silver roubles, or up- 
wards of 10 millions sterling. The 
following were the principal items, 
which I give less for their statis- 
tical value than as a means of esti- 
mating the relative importance of the 
different commodities brought to the 
fair: — 

Silver Roubles (in round 
figures six to the £ sterling). 

Cotton Goods . . 10,000,000 

Woollen ditto . . 6,000,000 

Linen . . . 1,500,000 

Silk . . 5,000,000 

Furs . . 3,000,000 

Skins . . . 1,000,000 

Metals . . . 9,000,000 

Glass and Hardware 600,000 

Grain . . 1,500,000 

Tea .... 6,000,000 

&c. &c. &c. 

If, casting our eye over this list, we 
ask to what extent the raw materials 
of the above commodities are fur- 
nished from the interior or overland 
trade of the country — a most impor- 
tant question in its bearings upon our 
present inquiry — it will be found that, 
with the exception of the silks and 
cottons, and of them only in part, the 
supply of every one of these articles is 
independent of the maritime trade of 
the empire. Nearly two-thirds of 
the raw silk consumed in Russia is 
brought from Georgia and Persia, 
overland, there being a small differen- 
tial import duty in its favour. . Upon 
this article, however, where the cost 
of transport forms so insignificant an 
item in its value, the blockade will be 
found practically inoperative, since the 
entire quantity required will no doubt 
find its way by land carriage, with 
little inconvenience, over the German 
frontier. Even the cotton manufac- 
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ture, although it will have to support 
the great weight of injury inflicted by 
the blockade, is not wholly dependent 
on the sea-borne raw material ; for I 
saw a caravan of cotton wool arrive at 
the fair from Bokhara, and was wit- 
ness to orders being given by Russian 
calico printers, for the supply of 
madder and other dyes, to merchants 
from the territory of the Khan of 
Khiva. As an illustration of the 
manner in which the Russian govern- 
ment has fostered the Asiatic trade, 
to the discouragement of the maritime 
commerce, and as an example of the 
operation of this policy in mitigating 
the effect of a naval blockade, I will 
point to two articles forming large 
items in the above list. Tea and furs 
are great essentials to the indoor and 
outdoor comfort of Russian life, where 
everybody has a taste for the one, and 
wears the other ; and if it were possi- 
ble to stop the supply of either, it 
would be felt as a cruel and almost 
unendurable privation. But the im- 
portation of these articles by sea is 
prohibited by the Russian tariff, and, 
as I have before stated, they are 
brought overland from China, Siberia, 
and even North America. It will be 
seen that the tea at the fair alone 
amounted to six millions of roubles or 
a million sterling, all brought over- 
land from Kiachta, a distance of nearly 
four thousand miles. Instead of inter- 
fering with the supply of this article, 
the war has probably opened a fresh 
door for its importation ; for I observe 
a large and sudden increase of our 
exports of tea to the continent, some 
of which, I suspect, is smuggled into 
Russia, along with the mass of bulky 
merchandise passing over her German 
frontier. 

It would be an error, however, to 
say that the overland trade with Asia 
is altogether the forced and unnatural 
product of protection and prohibition. 
That th^ current of traffic should 
follow the course of the great river 
navigatioii» exXfc\i^\'a% ^<3cn. ^^ivsix%- 
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instead of attempting to give it an ar- 
tificial stimulus by fiscal regulations, 
the government had devoted more 
attention to the removal of sand 
banks and other obstructions, which 
render many of the rivers unnaviga- 
ble in the late summer and autumn 
months — an evil increasing with the 
clearing of the forests and draining of 
the land — there can be little doubt 
that this trade would have been more 
important than it now is. The Wolga, 
unrivalled in volume among European 
rivers, watering more than 2000 miles 
of the Russian empire, and passing 
through its most populous and indus- 
trious districts, is nature's own high- 
way for the conveyance of its products 
to the countries which border the 
Caspian Sea, from whence caravans 
convey the coarse woollens and other 
manufactures of Russia to the popu- 
lation of Khiva, Bokhara, and other 
tribes of Western Asia. And even in 
the far more remote regions of Thibet 
and Central Asia, as we leam from 
the pages of that most pleasant and 
enterprising of modem travellers, 
Hue, are found occasional traces of 
Russian intercourse, in the articles of 
manufacture in use among the people 
of those almost inaccessible countnes. 
I have said suflScient to direct at- 
tention to the existence of a foreign 
trade which does not pass sea-ward at 
all ; or, if so, through an inland sea 
to which our ships have no access; 
and which follows the course of rivers 
to the banks of which we cannot ap- 
proach within hundreds of miles. To 
ignore these facts, or deny their im- 
portance, as showing the extent to 
which the Russians can baffle us in 
our attempt to coerce them by a naval 
blockade, were as foolish as to shut 
our eyes to an obstacle in our path 
which we are bound to surmount, and 
which we may surely more easily get 
over in the Ught of day than in dark- 
ness. 
It will not be necessary to do more 
than allude to the fact, so genexaWy 
known, that the maritime' comineTce 



of Russia was carried on almost ex- 
clusively in foreign bottoms, and that 
there is, therefore, no shipping inte- 
rest in that country to be anected by 
our blockade. 

But of more immediate moment is 
the question, how far the Russian 
government will be able, by the em- 
ployment of the land transport pf the 
country, to convey food and stores to 
the armies now assembling in such 
great force in the southern provinces 
of the empire. The great movement 
of this land carriage has for sevefal 
years been in the direction of Odessa, 
and other ports of the Black Sea and 
Sea of Azoff. All the grain brought 
from the interior to Odessa (excluding 
the portion which reaches it coast- 
wise) is conveyed overland, that great 
commercial entrepot being character- 
ised by the singular anomaly of not 
standing upon a navigable river. A 
large part of its exports comes fix)m 
the southern provinces of Russian 
Poland. Hundreds of bullock wag- 
gons and other vehicles arrive, during 
the busy season, in a single day at 
Odessa, in the outskirts of which 
town, as well as of Taganrog and 
other places, many thousands of th^ 
empty carriages may be seen awaiting 
their return home. Now, as the 
blockade of the Russian ports puts an 
end to the demand for this land car- 
riage on merchants account, it has 
placed these carts and waggons at the 
disposal of the government, which has 
employed them for the transport of 
supplies for -the army. 

And here let me be allowed to ex- 
press my amazement at the confident 
terms in which high authorities, here, 
and in France, (in France the very 
highest) spoke, during the summer 
and autumn, of the inability of the 
Russians to supply food tor their 
army in the Crimea. A few homs 
after the news reached this countiy of 
our successful but inglorious opera- 
tions among the granaries, baxges, 
aiiA. ^s>Kvxi% "nftXsi <2»i the Sea of Azoffi 
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raised at the certain prospect of starv- 
ing the enemy from his stronghold, 
I incurred ' some odium by declaring, 
in my place in Parliament, that these 
devastations would have no influence 
whatever on the fate of the Russian 
armies. On that occasion a military 
critic, who writes under the singular 
nom-de-plume of " a Hertfordshire In- 
cumbent," and who lays claim to a 
minute knowledge of yie topography 
and resources of Southern Russia, 
designated me a " political gamester" 
for hazarding so bold an assertion ; 
and Mr. Danby Seymour, in the pre- 
face to his useful volume, published at 
that time, expressed also, but in more 
courteous terms, his dissent from my 
views. These gentlemen have, I doubt 
not, travelled longer and further in 
Russia- than myself. My only advan- 
tage has been that I had possibly an 
eye and ear more open to the com- 
mercial movements, and the econo- 
mical resources, of the country. 

In the case in question, it was for- 
gotten that the Crimea itself is nearly 
as large as Sicily; that, before the 
war, Eupatoria was a port of export 
for com : that the peninsula swarms 
with cattle and sheep, and is the home 
of the horse : that the harvest was 
just gathered in, and that every emi- 
nence commanded views of abundant 
stores of corn and hay : that it re- 
quired the ' utmost vigilance of the 
Cossack patroles to prevent the Tar- 
tars from supplying the Allies with 
fresh provisions ; and that the Rus- 
sians commanded the two roads, and 
the steppe (which at particular seasons 
is the best of roads,) leading to the 
granary of the empire. That, in the 
face of facts like these, well-informed 
persons should have persuaded them- 
selves that an army having the exclu- 
sive range of the interior would be 
allowed to want subsistence, is an ex- 
ample of the manner in which n:en 
can bend their judgments to their 
wishes, and conspire as it were to im- 
pose on their own credulity, in spite 
of the most convincing proofs that 



can be offered to their understand- 
ing. 

Let us hope that with a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the resources of 
the enemy, and his means of trans- 
port, we shall put an end to that in- 
discriminate devastation of his coasts 
upon which we have relied for the 
success of our arms. To burn the 
food, destroy the forage, and sack the 
farm-houses which have the misfor- 
tune to lie within reach of our crews, 
may ruin individuals, — often fo- 
reigners, and but rarely of the Rus- 
sian race, — may give to the war a 
character which we had flattered our- 
selves had passed away with the pira- 
cies of the Norsemen and the Buc- 
caneers, but such exploits as these, 
though they may cast a stigma on our 
naval fame, and chill the sympathies 
of the civilized world, will not have 
the remotest influence on the fate of 
the war. The Russian armies do not 
subsist upon food grown near the sea 
coast, or the mouths of their great 
rivers. They have in their rear the 
most fertile country in the world, 
where the granaries of the cultivators 
are encumbered with grain, rendered 
almost valueless by our blockade. 
This com, if conveyed by river, is 
brought only to such points of the 
navigation as are safe from attack, 
whence it is dispatched to the armies 
by that facility of land carriage which 
I have described : if by land, there 
are two seasons favourable to its 
transport, the late spring and mid- 
winter; but the latter, affording no 
pasturage for the draught cattle, is 
not generally preferred for the con- 
veyance of bulky produce, such as 
com, for long distances. It is, how- 
ever, the season when heavy materials 
are transported on sledges for short 
journeys, such as from a point where 
one river navigation ends to that 
where another begins, and in cases 
where expedition and not cheapness 
is the object. The government will 
avail itaeVi oi ^ VJas.^^ TCva^^K.^ ^^. ^yavv- 
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cations are kept open with the inte- 
rior, all the powers of the earth 
cannot prevent the Russian armies 
from being fed. I do not think there 
could be found a spot between the 
Carpathians and the Don, where, if 
wood, water, and the other requisites 
of a camp were at hand, the govern- 
ment could not furnish provisions for 
an army of 100,000 men. 

But, in describing the methods to 
which the Russians may resort to 
evade the pressure of the blockade, or 
to meet the wants of the army, I 
would not be supposed to lose sight 
of the sacrifices and sufferings inse- 
parable from a state of war. Mitigate 
the evil as best we may, there will 
still be a residuum of misery which 
every nation plunged in deadly hosti- 
lities with a powerful enemy will be 
compelled to endure. Forced levies 
of men and money, the suspension of 
some branches of industry, the de- 
rangement of others, the pall of 
mourning and sorrow suspended over 
the land — these are the dread accom- 
paniments of war, from one or more 
of which no part of Russia is exempt. 
In estimating, however, the difficul- 
ties of our task, when undertaking to 
subdue such an empire to our will, it 
is necessary not only to ascertain the 
extent of suffering or privation we 
can inflict on its population, but also 
the amount of moral force we evoke 
to sustain them in its endurance. 
The two most powerful and abiding 
of human motives — those which have 
extorted from nations the greatest 
voluntary sacrifices, and won for com- 
munities as well as individuals the 
crown of martyrdom — are the religion 
and patriotism of a people. Let us 
inquire whether, in its resistance to 
the demands of the Allies, the govern- 
ment of Russia can hope, by appeal- 
ing to these sentiments, to rouse and 
sustain the enthusiasm of thepopulation 
in favour of the war. And first of their ^ 

Patriotism and Love of Country. 
TJie patriotic sentiment in Russia 



is not, as in France, or England, 
associated with a cdnsciousness of 
superiority in arts, arms, and civiliza- 
tion ; or, as in the United States, with 
the triumph of their political institu- 
tions ; but, like the patriotism of the 
ancient Jews, it is blended with a 
spiritual pride, founded on the belief 
that Russia is the favoured depository 
of the orthodox religious faith. So 
strong is this Reeling — perhaps all the 
stronger since it flatters the self-love 
of the people— that it surpasses even 
the sentiment of loyalty to the head 
of the State, identified though he be 
with the Church itself. This is illus- 
trated by the custom of prefixing to 
the name of Russia, in their songs 
and public ceremonies, the word 
which is variously rendered from the 
Russ as •* sacred " or " holy." I have 
been present in Russia at a great pub- 
lic banquet, where the health of the 
Czar was drunk with enthusiasm, but 
when the succeeding toast of " pros- 
perity to holy Russia " was given, it 
was received witlf reiterated cheering. 
This attachment to country is not, 
however, exclusively found^ on a 
religious sentiment. The Russian 
possesses in an eminent degree the 
organ to which phrenologists have 
given the name of " inhabitiveness." 
He is passionately wedded to his 
village home, and Russia has beoi 
described as a great vilfage. Nay 
more, this people, whom Weston 
Europe regards with terror as a 
horde of imprisoned barbarians, dis- 
satisfied with their fate, and eager to 
escape from their rigorous climate 
and ungrateful soil, to pour the tide 
of conquest over more favoured and 
civilized regions, are, beyond any 
others, proud of their own coimtiy: 
they love its winter as well as summer 
life, and would not willingly exchange 
it for any other land* This charac- 
teristic of the Russian people is re- 
ferred to by Custine, who gives us 
some specimens of letters, written by 
"BAXSSvaxi sfcT\^xAs travelling with their 
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friends at home, in which they com- 
plain of the humidity of the winter 
season, and long for the day when 
they shall inhale again the invigo- 
rating air of their own country, and 
glide over its plains of dry and 
hardened snow. 

There is no greater delusion in the 
world than that which attributes to 
the Russian people a desire to o\rer- 
run and occupy, in the spirit of the 
ancient Goths and Huns, any part of 
Western Europe. In discussing this 
subject with an intelligent native, at 
Moscow, he wound up an argument, 
to prove that the Russian people 
would not exchange their country for 
any other in the world, with this 
remark, " Should some new el Dorado 
be discovered, to which all the popu- 
lation of the earth could be invited to 
migrate, there would be. fewer volun- 
teers found to abandon their homes in 
Russia, than in any other part of 
Europe." 

' With the exception of the disposi- 
tion to encroach upon neighbouring 
Mahometan countries, to which I 
have elsewhere alluded, the people 
feel no interest in foreign politics,* and 
the intervention of the government in 
the affairs of Europe excites no sym- 
pathy in Russia. On the contrary, I 
found among the " old Russian party," 
at Moscow, a spirit of hostility to the 
incessant interference of the late Czar 
in. the politics of the West. In fact, 
the foreign policy of the last reign was 
very much the offspring of the per- 
sonal character of Nicholas, whose 
almost preternatural activity of mind 
and body expended its surplus ener- 
gies on the affairs of other countries, 
after having interfered with the ma- 
nagement of everjrthing, great and 
smaU, at home. If a bridge was to 
be erected at St. Petersburgh or Kieff, 
he decided upon the plan ; if a rail- 
road was to be made from the capital 
to Moscow, he drew a straight line on 
the map, regardless of the wants of 
intermediate places, or the obstacles 
of the country through which it had 



to pass ; not a church could be erected, 
but he must decide the form of the 
cupola. He was at once Pope, Com- 
mander-in-chief, President of the 
Board of Trade, and Secretary of 
State for both Foreign Affairs and the 
Interior. In fine, he affected to direct 
every thing, from the manoeuvring of 
an army to the marshalling the com- 
pany at an imperial christening. Those 
who pretend to have known him best 
say that, in his interference with the 
affairs of other countries, he did not 
seek aggrandizement of territory, so 
much as to make himself felt as the 
regulating power of Europe, to which 
task he was constantly invited by 
princely and diplomatic flatterers, 
some of whom, afterwards, affected to 
be greatly alarmed at his encroaching 
tendencies. I do not presume to know 
his objects, but I believe they excited 
little interest in his people. The in- 
vasion of Hungary was not popular 
with any class or party. It was the 
act of Nicholas, against the advice of 
the most influential men in his empire : 
and, had their opposition been aided 
by one word of remonstrance from 
our government, when the Russians 
made their first tentative movement 
across the Turkish territory into 
Transylvania, there is no doubt in the 
minds of those most competent to 
judge, that that great outrage, preg- 
nant, as I believe with future evil, 
would not have been consummated 
by the larger invasion which suc- 
ceeded it. 

There is another characteristic of 
the Russian people, so diametrically 
opposed to the opinion entertained of 
them, at present, in this country, that 
1 should hesitate, as Sterne says, to 
'• risk my credit by telling so impro- 
bable a truth," if I could not bring 
pretty strong evidence to my aid. 
The Russians are, perhaps, naturally 
the least warlike people in the world. 
All their tastes and propensities are 
of an opposite character. Eve.^ v&. 
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take no pleasure in the brutal sports 
to be found elsewhere. They delight 
in music, dancing, and flowers. I was 
told by an American, having the con- 
trol of nearly 2000 workmen, chiefly 
serfs, in a large establishment con- 
nected with the Moscow Railway, 
that such an occurrence as a quarrel 
or collision amongst them never hap- 
pened. Direct capital punishment 
was professedly abolished nearly a cen- 
tury ago in deference to the genius of 
the people, which abhors the shedding 
of human blood. I have often found 
myself stopping to observe, in the 
streets of St. Petersburgh and Mos- 
cow, some amusing displays of this 
tenderness for life and limb on the 
part of the Droshkey drivers, who 
scream and gesticulate at the foot 
passengers approaching their vehicles, 
with an energy that shows them to be 
far more terrified at the idea of the 
injury they may inflict, than others 
are at the danger of being run over. 
But I will quote a passage, on this 
subject, from one whose views on the 
Eastern Question do not generally 
accord with my own. " The most 
singular thing is," says Mr. Danby 
Seymour, in his volume on Russia 
and the Black Sea, " that the people 
among whom this military organiza- 
tion of the whole nation prevails, is, 
without exception, the most pacific 
people on the face of the earth, and 
upon this point I believe no difference 
of opinion exists among all observers. 
Having lived for several years in a 
position which enabled me to mix 
much with the ofiicers and men of the 
Russian army, such is my strong con- 
viction of the Russian character. M. 
Haxthausen mentions, as a point ad- 
mitting of no doubt, ' the absence of 
all warlike tendency among the Rus- 
sian people, and their excessive fear 
of the profession of a soldier.' The 
Russian people have no pleasure in 
wearing arms, like the Turk or the 
Pole; even in their quarrels among 
themselves, which are rare, they 
hardly ever £ght, and the duel, whicli 



now often takes place among Russian 
ofiicers, is contrary to the national 
manners, and a custom imported from 
the West. The people taie no plea- 
sure in the fighting of beasts or birds, 
as in bull-fights, ram-fights, or cock- 
fights, which are common amusements 
among some Eastern as well as most 
European nations; and when the 
Russian is drunk, which often hap- 
pens, he is never quajrelsome, but on 
the contrary caressing and given to 
tears. But, on being roused, he ex- 
hibits a degree of patient endurance 
which is astonishing, and which is 
very deeply seated in the national 
character." 

The question arises, is there any 
thing in the present war peculiarly 
calculated to draw forth that latent 
enthusiasm of the Russian character 
referred to at the close of the above 
quotation ? It must be admitted that 
nothing is so likely to rouse the 
energies of a patriotic people as the 
invasion of their soil. The mere 
threat of landing in England arrayed 
^very man against Napoleon, extin- 
guished all our domestic feuds, and 
converted the whole male population 
into soldiers, thus furnishing the re- 
cruits for those armies which after- 
wards enabled Wellington to perform 
so great a part in the war with France. 
We all know the effect produced upon 
the Russian people by the invasion of 
1812 ; when, although they were 
beaten in every engagement, not one 
voice was raised for peace or negocia- 
tion ; but the whole population, after 
consigning their most venerated cities 
to the flames, disai)peared so com- 
pletely at the approach of the in- 
vaders, as to draw from an eye-witness 
the remark that Napoleon could not 
have bribed, with all he possessed, 
one pure blooded Russian peasant to 
voluntarily clean his boots or stable 
his horse. 

It has been argued that, the Crimea 
being a recent acquisition, its invasion 
"w'lW ivoV Vi^i x^"&vsted with so much 
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portion^ of the empire. But there 
are reasons why both the nobles and 
people may be as little inclined to 
loose their hold on this peninsula as 
any other part of "holy Russia." It 
is associated in a twofold manner with 
the religious feelings of the country ; 
for, as Prince Gortchakoff took care 
to tell the army in his last bulletin, it 
is the spot where Vlademir, the first 
Christian sovereign of Russia, re- 
ceived baptism, whose abandonment 
of paganism was the signal for the 
conversion of all his subjects. It is, 
moreover a province vnrested from 
Mahomedanism, and territory won 
from the infidel has a precious value 
in the eyes of the orthodox. But there 
are motives of a different kind, asso- 
ciated with the selfish instincts of the 
higher classes, which are likely to 
provoke ai stubborn resistance to the 
arms of the invaders. I do not allude 
merely to the attractions of a southern 
clime, though it may be well to bear 
in mind that the Crimea is the Isle of 
Wight of Russia, to which the nobility 
resort in the summer months, and 
where some of the wealthiest and 
most influential of their order possess 
elegant residences, and valuable es- 
tates. But the conquest of provinces 
peopled by a less civilized race, as in 
the Crimea, enriches in a special 
manner the dominant class in Russia, 
by conferring on it not only territorial 
aggrandisement, but exclusive power 
and patronage in the" administration 
of their affairs. The annexation of 
countries inhabited by a more ad- 
vanced population, such as the Ger- 
man provinces of the Baltic, far from 
affording a field of preferment to the 
Sclavonic conquerors, reacts upon 
them in an opposite manner, by sup- 
plying a body of administrators whose 
superior education enables them to 
compete successfully with the domi- 
nant race for public employment 
throughout the whole empire. It is 
in this way that Germany has, during 
the last half century, invaded Russia 
with her functionaries, until at length 



a spirit of jealousy has grown up in 
the Sclavonic mind, claiming for the 
native race a larger share in the 
government patronage. These ob- 
servations apply, indeed, to all kinds 
of emplojrments, public or private, 
and to the humblest as well as the 
highest. Enter Riga, or Revel, for 
example, and you will find the Russian 
part of the population occupying the 
lowest quarter of the town, and per- 
forming all the menial offices to the 
Teutonic merchant or shopkeeper ; 
but a visitor to Eupatoria or Simpher- 
opol, before the Anglo-French inva- 
sion, would have found the Russians, 
however humble in rank, always 
taking the lead of the Tartar popula- 
tion. 

It follows, if my data be correct, 
upon which every one will form his 
own opinion, that the Russians will 
resist the attacks of the Allies on their 
southern territory, with as much 
tenacity as they would an encroach- 
ment on their western frontier. I am 
bound to add my belief that they 
would be more likely to abandon 
Esthonia, or Finland, improbable as 
that may be, than agree to a peace 
which should leave any part of their 
territory on the Black Sea at the 
disposal, or in the possession of, the 
Allied powers. And it may be 
doubted whether any plan could have 
been devised, more calculated to afford 
to the government the opportunity of 
appealing at once to the patriotism of 
the people and the selfish instincts of 
the nobility, than that of invading 
and holding in occupation any part of 
the territory of southern Russia. 

" To defend our country is to defend 
our religion," says Sir Walter Scott, 
in speaking of the patriotic resistance 
to Napoleon's threatened invasion of 
this country. Let us see whether we 
are likely to encounter a similar im- 
pediment in the 

Religious Feeling in Russia. 

The s\.^\ft ol T^x^QfCL vo. ^^c^^^x-a- 
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own middle ages. There, is no other 
part of the world where a Peter the 
Hermit, or a Thomas a Beckett could 
hope to find a field for successful 
agitation ; for in Russia alone the 
entire mass of the male population is 
still religious. It is the only Christian 
country I have visited where two- 
thirds of the congregations in their 
temples of worship, even in' large 
cities, consist of men. The nation is 
in the fervour of church-building, 
similar to that which endowed Eng- 
land with such noble ecclesiastical 
monuments four or five centuries ago. 
A not insignificant portion of the 
national industry is employed in 
making silver and gilt ornaments, 
I casting statues and columns, moulding 
and burnishing domes and cupolas, or 
carving marbles for the erection and 
embellishment of cathedrals and 
churches ; and the most gorgeous pro- 
ducts of the loom are destined for the 
hangings of the altars, or the cloth of 
gold vestments of the priests. 

It will be said that this is not re- 
ligion but superstition. Leaving to 
the pen of Pascal to define the differ- 
ence between the two, it is enough to 
know that it supplies the great, and 
indeed almost the only motive power 
of public opinion, and serves as a 
bond of union between the people 
and government, enabling the latter 
to wield the whole strength of the 
empire, whenever it can appeal to the 
fanaticism of the population. The 
Czar, as pontiff and secular ruler, 
concentrates in his person the moral 
and material forces . of the empire. 
There is, however, a great abatement 
of the gross personal worship with 
which he has been treated. A very 
old inhabitant of St. Petersburgh 
related to me that, in his youth, the 
common people went down on their 
knees, and crossed themselves at the 
approach of the Czar; but that he 
had lived to see a great change, when 
even the majestic figure of Nicholas 
failed to command a greater homage 
tliRn a respectful obeisance and the 






sign of the cross, and that many 
omitted the latter mark of veneration. 
It must be admitted that the Greek 
church has shown less intoleraiice — 
not a difficult achievement — than 
other dominant sects; and this is 
probably one of the secrets of the 
success with which the Russian go- 
vernment has held together the hetero- 
geneous religious elements of which 
its empire is constituted. And who can 
tell but that if the Poles, when they 
conquered Muscovy, had extended a 
similar toleration to the subjected 
Greek church, they might have re- 
tained their ascendancy to this day ? 
This toleration has, however, certain 
limits, not uncommon on the Conti- 
nent, but not very consonant with our 
notions of i-eligious liberty. No pro- 
selytizing is allowed. Bach man's 
creed is stereotyped from his birth. 
If there be any relaxation iii this rule, 
it is in favour of the Establishment, 
which sometimes receives converts to 
the privileged folds, and, on the other 
hand, deads most severely with de^ 
serters from its own pale. The fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, living within the 
Russian dominions, are safe from mo- 
lestation, and enjoy complete liberty 
of conscience. In some instances, 
places of worship have been erected 
for them at the expense of govern- 
ment. At Nishni-Novogorod I found 
a mosque, flanked by two Christian 
churches, built by the state for the 
accommodation of visitors to the 
Fair. I was conducted by the MoUah. 
an intelligent good-tempered man, 
through this building, where, upon 
the green cloth that covered the floor, 
sat, cross-legged, with their shoes 
beside them, Tartars, Persians, IQji- 
vites, and Bokharians: and let me- 
recount a pleasant rebuke I received 
from my guide, who, on my comment- 
ing on the utter want of decoration 
displayed in the plain whitewashed 
walls of his temple, without fixture or 
furniture of any kind, with the excep- 
tion, ol z. ^TCi'a.lV pulpit, replied with 
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have ornament here? God wants 
only the heart." But we should 
greatly err in supposing that this feel- 
ing of toleration towards Mahome- 
dans extends to nations bordering on 
the Russian empire, and more espe- 
cially to the Turks. 

And, to prevent misapprehension, 
let it be understood that, in remark- 
ing, as I have done, upon the absence 
of all desire on the part of the Rus- 
sian people to interfere in the affairs 
of Western Europe, I draw a broad 
line of distinction between the states 

, of Christendom and the countries 
over which the conquering hosts of 
the Crescent still hold sway. There 
can be no doubt that the Russian 
people have been brought to the 
belief that it is their mission to regain 
for their religion the ascendancy over 
those neighbouring countries, at pre- 
sent subjected to Mussulman rule, 

. which were formerly under a Christian 
government, and where a large por- 
tion of the population are still Christ- 
ians. That the nobility may be also 
actuated by the lust of conquest— 
that, coveting the fair regions now 
rendered sterile, in spite of the most 
genial climate, by Turkish sloth and 
barbarism, they may have indulged in 
dreams of spoliation, and a new field 
of enterprise and glory, I can readily 
believe. But the masses in Russia, 
have no such secular objects in view : 
they are incapable of understanding 
any question of foreign policy, unless 
it be presented to them as a religious 
duty, and they cannot be moved 
through any other impulse : and the 
question which concerns us is — 
whether, among the moral forces 
arrayed against us in the present war, 
we shall have to encounter the 
strongest and most enduring of all 
motives, the religious sentiment of the 
people. 

All who have seen the proclama- 
tions of the Russian government to 
the people, the bulletins of the com- 
manders to the army, and the ad-. 
dresses of the dignitaries of the 
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church — to say nothing of .the parad- 
ings of saintly images and relics — 
must have observed the constant 
assumption that the country was en- 
gaged in a religious war. It may be 
objected that these appeals have been 
hypocritical, or even blasphemous; 
and, looking to the quarters f^om 
whence some of them emanated, I am 
afraid the charge is not unfounded. 
But where shall we find in Europe a 
government too scrupulous to traffic 
with the religious feelings of a nation ? 
The question, however, is not as to 
the sincerity and honesty of the go- 
verning class in Russia, for which I 
should hesitate to vouch, but whether 
the great mass of the people, who are 
never h)rpocritical, will be induced to 
endure the sacrifices of life and for- 
tune which must attend a protracted 
struggle, from the belief that they are 
engaged in a religious war. We, in 
England, are certainly not in a posi- 
tion to deny the religious character of 
the origin of the war, without imply- 
ing some insincerity in high places; 
for we read, on the title-page of the 
ponderous Blue Books upon the East- 
em question presented to Parliament, 
— " Correspondence respecting the rights 
and privileges of the Latin and Greek 
churches in Turkey." And I suspect 
that, with one at least of the western 
nations engaged in the contest, the 
animus, both in its origin and progress, 
partook much more of the religious 
element than many honest unsuspect- 
ing people suppose. Be this, how- 
ever as it may, I do not think the 
evidence leaves room to doubt that 
the Russian people are persuaded that 
they are engaged in a struggle for 
the Greek faith, against their old foes 
the followers of Mahomet, and their 
allies. 

They know nothing of the subtle- 
ties of diplomacy : they have never 
heard of the Four Points : they are 
ignorant alike of history and geo- 
graphy : but tradition tells them of 
the \oTi% ^sA ^etcfc ^\xvy^^^ -^^kns2cv 
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ing off the Tartar yoke, and of their 
incessant • wars with the Ottoman 
Porte, in which they were not always 
the aggressors. They see around 
them the traces of an ancient Ma- 
hom'edan domination, and are re- 
minded, by the cross which sur- 
mounts the crescent above the cupolas 
of their churches, of the final triumph 
of their arms over the enemies of 
their faith. They also know, for their 
priests have taken care to tell them, 
that the Turk still sits enthroned at 
Constantinople, where the shrine of 
St. Sophia, the very cradle of their 
faith, is defiled by the rites of Islam- 
ism. They are told, too, that in the 
fairest regions of Europe, once the 
patrimony of the Greek church, mil- 
lions of Christians, who are groaning 
under Turkish despotism, look to 
them for succour, and pray for the 
success of their arms. If any thing 
be wanting to confirm them in the 
belief that they are engaged in a war 
against Mahomedanism, it is afforded 
by the policy of the Allies in placing 
bodies of Turks at Yenikale, and 
Kertch, and by the attempt upon 
Georgia, by Omar Pasha. These de- 
monstrations will be made use of for 
persuading the Russian people that 
the object of the Allies is to recover 
for Mahomedanism its lost dominion. 
The war will thus be made to assume 
more directly the character of a strug- 
gle between the Crescent and the 
Cross, and the serf, though pas- 
sionately attached to the place of his 
birth, and dreading the conscription 
more than any thing on this side 
the grave, will suffer himself to be 
taken from his village home with less 
reluctance than he would feel in any 
other cause, and he will resign him- 
self to his fate in the honest belief 
that he is fighting the battle of Chris- 
tianity. 

Havingj thus glanced at the extent 

of the coercion we can apply to the 

population of Hussia, the means at 

their disposal for evading our power, 

and the moral forces which will be 



roused into action to sustain them 
under the- injuries we may inflict, it 
only remains to consider whether, 
through the operations of any other 
and more direct cause, the Russian 
Government may find itself compelled 
to submit to our terms; and this 
brings us naturally to a few observa- 
tions on the 

Finances of Russia. 

Such a thing as a printed budget, 
in our sense of the word, giving to 
the public the details of the income 
and expenditure of .the Russian Go- 
vernment, no human eye ever yet 
beheld. This fact shews with what 
readiness men will part with their 
money, if a borrower will only assume 
a sufficiently lofty and imperious 
claim to their confidence. Before an 
individual will invest his savings in a 
public company, he takes care to 
know the characters of the directors, 
and stipulates for annual, or half- 
yearly accounts. But here is a Go- 
vernment which does not condescend 
to tell us the amount of its income or 
expenditure, and yet, up to the break- 
ing out of the war, it could obtain 
money on as- good terms in the Lon- 
don market as the Directors of the 
Brighton Railway Company. At the 
same time, this Government was 
accused of making the worst possible 
use of the borrowed money, by main- 
taining enormous and menacing arma- 
ments in time of peace, by plotting 
against the liberties of Western Eu- 
rope, and by the emplojrment of spies 
and agents to frustrate the workings 
of good government ever5rwhere. 
Verily, if these accusations were true, 
the capitalists who advanced funds to 
the Russian Government were base 
enough to furnish the means for their 
corruption and enslavement. 

A few years ago it was the fashion 
to exaggerate the wealth of the Czar. 
A very simple and natural operation 
of the Bank of St. Petersburgh in 
i^^7, m ixwesting a couple of millions 
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rope, at the time of the sudden and 
enormous demand for coEn from that 
country, owing to the Irish famine, 
was trumpeted to the world as an 
evidence of the overflowing wealth of 
the Russian Government. Then fol- 
lowed the reports that the Czar was a 
subscriber for ;f 2, 000,000 to the Aus- 
trian loan; that he had advanced 
^500,000 to the Pope ; and ^250,000 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. I 
took more than one public oppor- 
tunity of doing my best to throw dis- 
credit on these golden illusions, by 
pointing to the fact that the Russian 
Government was a constant borrower, 
which was inconsistent with its being 
so largely a lender; and as its as- 
sumed wealth, coupled with its exten- 
sive command of soldiers, was held up 
as a terror to the rest of Europe, I 
drew attention to the fact that Russia 
had never been able to march an 
army across her frontier, to carry on 
war in a foreign country, without 
being obliged to apply to the capi- 
talists of Western Europe for a loan. 
Thus, in 1829, before the close of her 
first campaign against the Turks, she 
was in treaty with the house of Hope 
and Co. of Amsterdam for a loan, 
with the proceeds of which her gene- 
rals next year fought and bribed 
their way almost to the gates of Con- 
stantinople. Two years later, her 
armies were put in motion against the 
Poles by means of funds derived from 
the same source. In both cases it 
was the money of Dutch, EngUsh, 
French, and German capitalists that 
sustained the strength and nerved the 
arms of the Russian soldiers in these 
devastating campaigns. And again, 
in 1849, on the occasion of the inva- 
sion of Hungary, there not being 
money enough in the treasury to 
move the army across the frontier, 
the floating debt was increased by 
upwards of three millions sterling, 
the ukase which announced this issue 
of treasury bonds declaring it was to 
meet the expenses of the Hungarian 
war. And, in less than six months 



afterwards, the Czar was under the 
necessity of borrowing in London and 
Amsterdam five millions sterling, 
under the pretence of constructing a 
railroad, but really fo cover the ex- 
penses of this war. In fact, an an- 
nual expenditure exceeding the in- 
come being the normal state of the 
finances of Russia, whenever an ex- 
traordinary exigency arises, calling 
for a payment beyond her own fron- 
tiers, she is obliged to have recourse 
to the capitalists of Western Europe. 
I recur to these past incidents for 
no other purpose than to secure a 
perfect understanding between the 
reader, whom I will take the liberty of 
supposing to be an advocate of the 
war as it has been carried on by the 
invasion of the Russian territory, and 
myself, whose relative situation in the 
controversy is completely reversed by 
that act. For more than twenty 
years that I have taken a part in the 
discussions upon the dangers appre- 
hended from Russian ambition, I 
have endeavoured, however unsuccess- 
fully, to show the groundlessness of 
the public alarms, owing to the poverty 
of that Government, and its inability to 
set in. motion great bodies of men for a 
distant enterprise. Every argument I 
have used has been in opposition to 
those who presented to lis the spec- 
tacle of Russian aggression as the evi- 
dence of danger to this country. But 
firom the moment that we landed an 
army upon the soil of that empire — 
which again and again I have de- 
nounced in Parliament as the rashest 
act in our history— I have myself be- 
come the alarmist, and I confess to have 
felt far more concern and surprise at the 
disposition to underrate the power of 
Russia to defend her own territory, than 
I ev^r did at the comparatively harmless 
exaggeration of her resources for an ag- 
gressive war. By assailing her at 
home, three thousand miles from our 
own shores, we have not only aban- 
doned every security which that vast 
distance affoxdad -si^^ •asgaiccvsi^V'etV's*^ 
\ tile desig.ti's, \iM\. n^^ V'a:^^ sgN^^\ss2t 
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enormous advantages, of different 
kinds, in the struggle, which in no 
other way she could have enjoyed, 
and in nothing will this be more appa- 
rent than in examining into the effects 
of the war upon the financial 
resources of Russia. 

In the autumn of last year, a con- 
troversy arose between the late M. 
Leon Faucher, the eminent French 
economist, who had published some 
disparaging statements upon the Rus- 
sian finances in the Revue des deux 
Mondes, and M. Tengoborski, a con- 
fidential employ^ of the government 
at St. Petersburgh, and the well- 
known author of some valuable sta- 
tistical works upon Austria and 
Russia, in the course of which the 
latter published some facts, not before 
given to the world upon such high 
authority, which incidentally threw a 
little light upon the mystery of Rus- 
sian finance. As he did not, however, 
give us a complete budget, I subjoin a 
detailed account of the income and 
expenditure of the Russian Govern- 
ment, which I obtained at St. Peters- 
burgh. The accounts are of old date, 
and for various years, and although I 
have no reason to doubt, in the main, 
their correctness, yet I do not offer 
them as of any statistical value, but 
merely as a means of comparing the 
several items, and estimating their 
relative importance, more especially 
as respects the various sources of 
income : — 

Income for the Year 1842. 

Total 617,500,000 paper roubles (10^. 
each), or ^27,000,000 sterling. 

Principal Items for the Year 1845, 

Paper Roubles (loi^ each.) 
Spirits .... 160,000,000 
Customs .... 103,000,000 
Capitation and other di- 
rect Taxes . . . 70,800,000 
Stamps .... 33,000,000 
Salt Monopoly . . 18,000,000 
Mines .... 90,000,000 
*Gold Duty . . . 81,000,000 

• \ 

* The Government does not work the gold \ 



Tobacco .... 
Licenses, Spirits, &c. 
Passports Sfod Personal 

Licenses |. 
Post Offices . 



8,000,000 
37,000,000 



io,< 
7»oo(^opo 



Expenditure for the Year 1838. 

Total 505,116,000 paper roubles (10^. 
each), or ;f 22, 100,000 sterling. 

Paper Roubles {io\d. each.} 

17,550,000 
4,540,000 
5,300,000 

S5»35o»ooo 
186,400,000 

34,700,000 

^4,360,000 
8,950,000 



Civil List . 

Clergy . 

Diplomacy • 

Navy 

Army 

Interior Administration 

National Education 

Roads, Canals, &c. 

Colonization . . 

Encouragement to In 
dustry . 

Public Buildings 

Pensions . 

Ditto in Land . 

Donations 

Expenses of Collection 
and Administration of 
Finances . . . . 

Interest of Debt 

Reserve Fund . . . 



3,300,000 

303,000 

3»*oo,ooo 

29,500,000 

5,960,000 

1,800,000 



67,185,000 
85*000,000 
13,000,000 



In casting the eye over the above 
items, under the head of Income, our 
first inquiry naturally is, "To what 
extent are they likely to be diminished 
by the war ?" With the exception of 
the Customs revenue, amounting, in 
the above account, to four millions 
sterling, or one-seventh of the whole, 
all the others come under our deno- 
mination of "Inland Revenue," 
against which no direct blow can be 
struck by the blockade. M. Tengo- 
borski, who puts down the income from 
Customs duties at five millions ster- 
ling, for the average of the five years 
1848 — 1852 (alleging a great increase 
during the preceding years), assumes 
that a falling off of a million, or 20 
per cent, will occur in consequence of 
the blockade. I suspect that he un- 
der-estimates the loss. It will b6 
seen, by the above account, that 

mines itself, but receives a percentage on the 
ptodvice, viYvxcVv ^\«.x^!;g» a. little over 5 millions 
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nearly a third part of the income of 
the Russian government arises from 
spirit duties and licenses. The re- 
venue from gold mines, capitation tsuc, 
stamps, or even customs, sinks into 
insignificance in comparison with the 
money raised from intoxicating drinks. 
So far from my account being an 
exaggeration, this terrible feature in 
Russian finance assumes even more 
hideous proportions in M. Tengobor- 
ski's stateAent, for he puts down 
nearly fourteen millions sterling for 
the excise on spirits, out of a total 
revenue of 37J millions, or more than 
.one-third oi the whole : and he adds 
that, so far from anticipating a large 
loss upon this item, "the contracts 
entered into for farming the spirit 
licenses for 1855 and 1856, in a great 
number of provinces, show an aug- 
mentation, as compared with 1853, of 
several hundred thousand francs." 
He states that the total ordinary re- 
venue of the Russian government for 
1853 was 37 J millions sterling ; that in 
1839 it was only about 27 millions, 
thus shewing an increase of 10 mil- 
lions, 01: 36 per cent, in fifteen years ; 
and that this has arisen without any 
augmentation of existing imposts. It 
will be seen that the account fur- 
nished to me makes the revenue in 
1842 to have been 27 millions, the 
same as is set down above for 1839. 
If the statement given to me was cor- 
rect, the whole of the alleged increase 
of 10 millions took place between 
1842 and 1853, which, in the absence 
of any reform in the tariff, and whilst 
protective and prohibitive duties were 
steadily devouring the customs reve- 
nue, is so extraordinary as to warrant 
the epithets, "enormous, unlooked- 
for, and incredible," which burst from 
M. Faucher, when commenting on 
the figures, and it will certainly re- 
quire all the weight of M. Tengo- 
borski's statistical reputation to give 
currency to such a statement. Upon 
the whole revenue for 1854, he esti- 
mated a loss of only about two mil- 
lions sterling, an opinion which I have 



no doubt the last year's experience 
has long since dispelled. 

In dealing with the expenditure 
side of the account, he confines him- 
self to the only items which interest 
us at the present time, the military 
and naval budgets. In the above 
detailed account of the expenditure 
for 1838, the army is set down at 
/8, 150,000, and the navy at ;f 1,500,000. 
M. Tengobofiski says that an effective 
army of from 800,000 to 900,000 men 
can be kept up in Russia for 
/i4,ooo,ooo ; and a corresponding 
navy for ;f 2,400,000 ; and that, if even 
the effective force of the army were 
carried to 1,250,000 men, it could be 
maintained for 22 millions. Upon 
this subject he was at issue with M. 
Faucher, who had set down a much 
higher estimate, and had arrived, at 
the conclusion that the annual deficit, 
beyond its ordinary revenue, which 
the Russian government would have 
to make good for carrying on the war, 
would amount to ^20,000,000. Warm- 
ing with his subject, the Russian func- 
tionary thus meets even this challenge 
of the Frenchman : " But, admitting 
that, in consequence of extraordinary 
and unforeseen expenses, the deficit 
even amounted to this sum, which I 
wholly discredit, I know enough of the 
financial position of Russia, and of 
the means at her disposal, to venture 
to afiirm with confidence that she 
would be able to bear it, even during 
many years, from her extraordinary 
intemsd resources; and if even it 
were necessary to augraent the debt 
during the war from one to two mil- 
liards (40 to 80 millions sterling), this 
burden, great as it is in itself, would 
not be in disproportion with the natu- 
ral resources of the country, and 
those at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, as is apparent from the im- 
mense properties it possesses." It is 
well to see to what extent, and with 
what confidence, a man of reputation 
on financial matters, and a "privy 
councillot oi \Xv5i "^^o^ssvass. "^xsc^xsaX 
vi\\\ commW. YCwasfiXV ^sA\cw^ ^ijsvi^ss:?^- 
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ment for the future, even if we do 
find, on analysing the details of his 
case, that he breedcs down in his ways 
and means. I confess, with all possi- 
ble respect-for the talents of M. Ten- 
goborski, I attach very little value to 
these estimates of the income and ex- 
penditure of the Russian government 
m a time of war. He makes too 
light of the general depression of 
affairs throughout the empire which 
must follow from a protracted war, 
and of the consequent falling off in 
all branches of the revenue ; and he 
forgets the unforeseen expenses, those 
" supplementary estimates" with which 
we are so well acquainted in the 
House of Commons. War is a mon- 
ster whose appetite grows so fast by 
what it feeds on, that it is quite im- 
possible beforehand to measure its 
capacity for consumption, and the 
only safe way is to be provided 
with far more than at any given 
time seems likely to be required for 
its support. The writer in question 
does not condescend to say how the 
money will be raised in the interior of 
Russia. Those vast territorial pos- 
sessions of the government to which 
he alludes, will they be made to do 
duty as the Mississippi Valley and the 
Domains of France did under similar 
exigencies ? I believe there is but 
one resource, and, with whatever 
prudery M. Tengoborski might have 
averted his eyes, and protested against 
even an allusion to the expedient, in 
August 1854, yet, probably, the twelve- 
months' war which has since passed 
over his head has reconciled him to 
the inevitable necessity, — ^nay, if we 
credit the journals, it has already been 
embraced by the Russian government. 
The banking system of Russia is 
entirely in the hands of the govern- 
ment. Banks of issue, deposit, and 
mortgage are all under imperial di- 
rection or guarantee, and a large part 
. of the landed property of the country 
/ j's mortgaged to these institutions. 
/ The Czar is in fact the •' credit mobi- 
/ Jier"and the "credit foncier" of the 



Empire. The great centre of this 
system is the Bank of Issue founded 
by Catharine in 1768. At a time 
when we have, in this country, a party 
clamouring for irredeemable small 
notes, — and who may be nearer suc- 
cess than many of us suppose, — a few 
words on the career of this establish- 
ment may not be inappropriate. 

For twenty years after the founda- 
tion of this Bank, and whilst paper 
money was still in its Infancy in 
Russia, its notes retained their par 
value. Being a legal tender, both to 
the government and in private trans- 
actions, and always convertible at 
their full value, they acquired public 
confidence, and, being found a conve- 
nience in the operations of commerce, 
they sometimes rose to a premium. 
But being a government institution, 
and every additional rouble put into 
circulation being so much secured 
without trouble for the imperial trea- 
sury, need we wonder that the temp- 
tation proved too great, and that so 
many notes were issued that there was 
not sufficient gold and silver to re- 
deem them on demand ? Once re- 
lieved, by its own act, from this obli- 
gation, the government, like all others 
in similar circumstances, went on 
coining paper money, not according 
to the wants of the public, but to 
meet its own necessities. The conse- 
quence was a continual depreciation 
in its value, commencing in 1788, and 
extending over a period of more than 
half a century, the notes sometimes 
falling to nearly a fifth of. their nomi- 
nal value, then again recovering a 
little, till at last the rouble note, nomi- 
nally worth 35 4rf, settled down at 
about io\d, at which it remained for 
several years, until, by an ukase in 
1843, the old notes were called in at 
that rate, and exchanged by the govern- 
ment for new notes at the old rate of 
3s 4^, giving until the year 1848 for 
completing the exchange. From that 
time the accounts have been wholly 
kept m tVifc xestored currency, called 

S\\veT tQi\3^<e&, \.Q ^\^^6sk3gis^ \!DfiSBL 
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from the old depreciated paper rouble 
of loji, with which the people had 
been accustomed to keep their ac- 
* counts. 

But, as this transaction brought 
home to every man's understanc^ing 
and pocket a proof of the inherent vice 
and insecurity of paper money, the 
plan for restoring the currency was 
accompanied by safeguards and pro- 
testations which were to prevent the 
possibility of any future frauds. The 
government, knowing itself to be sus- 
pected, put forth a plan for keeping at 
all times so large a reserve of specie 
as should secure the holders of notes 
against the possibility of loss; and 
this stock of bullion, instead of being 
entrusted to the control of the govern- 
ment alone, was to be confided to a 
mixed commission, comprising depu- 
tations of merchants, nobles, and 
foreign consuls, joined with a govern- 
ment commission named for the pur- 
pose. The place designated for the 
safe custody of the treasure was the 
fortress of St. Petersburgh, and the 
presence of this mixed body of public 
functionaries and merchants was ne- 
cessary at all times when an addition 
to or abstraction from its amount took 
place, and they were bound to publish 
every such alteration to the world. 
In accordance with this regulation, 
the following notice appeared, some 
time since, in the papers;— 

" RussjA. — The Gazette du Commerce 
says: — 'The stock of coin kept on 
hand for the purpose of cashing bank 
notes having diminished, it has been 
thought necessary to replace what is 
wanting by transporting 5,000,000 of 
roubles from the fortress of St. Peters- 
burgh. On the day appointed for this 
purpose, in the presence of the assis- 
tants, of the comptroller of the empire, 
the members of the committee of 
revision, the delegates from the Bourse, 
and the foreign commercial charges 
d'affaires, the sum destined to be 
removed was taken from the vaults of 
the fortress. It consisted of 2,000,000 
roubles in gold, and 3,000,000 in sil- 
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ver. This sum, under guard of the 
above-mentioned personages, and es- 
corted by infantry and cavalry, was 
transported to the depot of the Bank, 
The council of the Bank, in full sitting 
under the presidency of Prince Alex- 
ander Ivanowitsch, Tschermyscheff, 
and in the presence of the above 
gentlemen, assured themselves that the 
sum was the same as that taken from 
the fortress. The Act relative to the 
removal was then signed by all pre- 
sent. This Act, among other things, 
establishes the fact that there re- 
mained in the vaults of the fortress of 
Peter and Paul, after the removal of 
the five million roubles, 101,528,595 
roubles.' " 

Such were the formalities and pre- 
cautions taken to secure the converti- 
bility of the paper circulation, and 
this time, at all events, it was thought 
that the public was safe from the 
possibility of a depreciated currency. 
Seven years have hardly elapsed since 
the existing paper money came exclu- 
sively into use, and yet who can 
doubt that, if it have not already 
begun, it is on the verge of again 
beginning the same course of depre- 
ciation as was run by the assignats 
which preceded it ? It is now 87 
years since the Bank was founded. 
During sixty years its notes have been 
inconvertible, for a great part of that 
period they were not worth a third of 
their nominal value, and the Bank 
could only emerge from its state of 
insolvency by throwing the whole of 
the loss, arising from its own breach 
of faith, upon the public. And this, 
with more or less of modification, is* 
the history of government banks of 
issue, and to some extent of private 
banks also, all the world over. 

I know not to what other internal 
or external resources the Russian 
Privy Councillor may look for making 
up the deficit occasioned by the war, 
which he says can be met for m^y 
years : but I have not the least doubt 
that, if diiveiTL \o ^"xNx^TKiC^K5»,<25^^ ^ 
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give about ;f 8, 000,000, for the interest 
and sinking fund of the debt ; but I 
have no information as to the propor- 
tion held by foreigners. 

It would be to deceive ourselves 
were we to assume that the degriada- 
tion of the standard would involve 
the country in political anarchy or 
confusion, or array against the govern- 
ment any great amount of popular 
discontent. No shock is produced 
upon a community by a change which 
is so gradual in its nature that it 
leaves no man perceptibly poorer to- 
day than be was yesterday, and which, 
so far as the process is felt at all, 
operates to the relief of those who are 
in debt, a class which, in Russia, at 
least is both numerous and influential. 
Nor, so long as she provides for the 
pa3mient in specie, of her foreign 
creditors, would her rank and standing 
abroad be compromised by the depre- 
ciation of her currency. Look at 
Austria ; courted by the Eastern and 
.Western Powers, the very pivot of 
European diplomacy; yet, all the 
while, with scarcely a coin of any 
kind in circulation throughout her em-* 
pire, and with her paper money 
ranging, during the last five years, at 
from 20 to 50 per cent discount. 

No one who does me the honour to 
peruse these pages will fail to per- 
ceive the great and manifold advan- 
tages which we have surrendered to 
our antagonist, by invading his terri- 
tory. Had he been our assailant, the 
resources of a depreciated currency 
would not have availed him, to the 
extent of a shilling, one mile beyond 
his own frontiers. Besides, there are 
few objects for which a people will 
support their government in the de- 
rangement of their standard of value. 
But the defence of their territory 
against a foreign enemy is one of 
. these ; and we may be sure that the 
spirit of patriotism which prompted 
the Dutch, when invaded, to cut their 
dykes, and the inhabitants of Moscow 
fo give their city to th'e flames, ^Nil\ 
raJJy to the support of the Russian 



government, if it should resolve upon 
the desperate expedient — hardly less 
ruinous in the end than fire or inun- 
dation — of flooding the country with 
inconvertible paper money. Nor 
should we forget the. successful part 
which this engine of finance has 
played in the defence of nations. The 
assignats of France undoubtedly en- 
abled its people to beat back from its 
frontiers the armies of confederated 
Europe; and, without the "continen- 
tal currency" of America, it may well 
be questioned whether Washington 
could have kept his levies together. 
Both these currencies fell to the value 
of waste paper in the end, but they 
served the purpose of an inexhaustible 
gold mine for two or three campaigns. 

In the whole of my remarks, which, 
so far as they apply exclusively to 
Russia, I have now brought to a close, 
I have assumed that it is the determi- 
nation of the Allies not to grant a 
peace to that power, until they have 
imposed on her what she considers 
abject and ignominious terms of sub- 
mission, the acceptance of which on 
her part, before she shall have ex- 
hausted her powers of resistance, and 
every means of endurance, would be 
regarded by the world as a national 
dishonour. I have, in fact, gone upon 
the supposition that the sentiments 
which I have heard so loudly ex- 
pressed, since the commencement of 
the war, by persons of all classes in 
this country, represent the views of 
our Government. I would not be 
thought to have entertained the belief 
that the Russian government and peo- 
ple would subject themselves to such 
evils and sufferings as have been con- 
templated, unless in what they con- 
sidered a life or death struggle. 

And now, having probed pretty 
freely the resources of our opponents, 
let us glance for a moment at the 
other side of the question, by adding a 
very few words on 
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cordance of opinion existed between 
the reader and myself, as to the ardu- 
ous character of the struggle in which 
the country is embarked, I should 
deem it but a poor compliment to his 
sagacity to offer to prove that, before 
we can achieve those triumphs for 
which I have given credit to the 
AUies, and which will still leave un- 
decided the issue of the war, great 
and long continued sacrifices will be 
required at our hands. But I -will 
confess — and let it be my excuse for 
what I am about to say — that I am 
haunted with the fear that not one in 
ten^ thousand of those who talk of 
humbling Russia on her own soil have 
appreciated half the diflSculties of the 
task ; nay, I doubt whether they have 
realized in their minds the serious 
nature of the act of invading that 
country. On the contrary, I have 
heard objection taken to the words 
" the invasion of Russia," as inappli- 
cable to the descent upon the Crimea ; 
and this in the face of the facts that 
the Allies have destroyed or taken 
possession of posts extending nearly a 
thousand miles along her coasts, that 
they are awaiting only the return of 
spring to renew the war upon her 
territory, with an army exceeding in 
numbers that which gained the battles 
of Borodino or Austerlitz; and that 
the Russians have shewn, by the levy 
en masse of their population, that they 
consider the fate of their empire as 
much at stake as they did in their 
resistance to Napoleon in 1812. 

Not only is this an invasion of Rus- 
sia, but it must surpass all others in 
history in the cost of men and money 
necessary for its success; for never 
before was an army sent 3000 miles by 
sea, to land in the territory of the 
most populous, and, for defensive 
war, the most powerful military nation 
of the time, with no prospect of assist- 
ance from any part of its population, 
and compelled to bring all their pro- 
visions, even to the forage for their 
cattle, after them, by sea. Wh^n 
Napoleon entered that country, it 



formed no part of his calculation to 
provide for the subsistence of his 
army, after the successful close of his 
first campaign ; for, once in posses- 
sion of Moscow, he reckoned on his 
usual mode of subsisting upon the 
enemy; and, although he made 
greater previous provision than was 
his wont, for the supply of food on the 
line of march, yet the accoimts we 
have, from eye-witnesses, of the de- 
vastations committed in the territories 
through which he passed, leave no 
room to doubt how much the army 
was left to depend on forced requisi- 
tions and plunder by the way. But in 
the present case, from the moment 
that the French and English soldiers 
leave their own shores, to step on 
board the vessel which conveys them 
to the Crimea, begins that direct 
money drain for every article of their 
food, clothing, and transport, from 
which no conceivable success can 
relieve the governments at home. 
Again, when Napoleon set off for his 
Russian campaign, he knew that all 
along the line of march, from the 
Seine to the Niemen, army corps after 
army corps were ready to fall into his 
ranks ; but what reinforcements await 
France and England from the coun- 
tries that He between them and their 
great northern foe ? True, a few re- - 
emits are picked up by the way, at 
Genoa, but at the expense of something 
very like a subsidy from our Govern- 
ment ; and as for the Ally at whose 
invitation we make this great effort, 
instead of finding aid of any kind in 
his dominions, he adds to our burdens 
by his pecuniary requisitions ; and the 
Western Powers are obliged to enter • 
into a convention for feeding his 
troops, even on the very borders of the 
Ottoman empire. 

In what page of our history shall 
we find an expedition to the Conti- 
nent, undertaken in the midst of dis- 
advantages and difficulties such as 
these ? Not in those early times whea. 
OUT Vim^s \a!v^ cX-^SlTCl \a "Ccvs. ^KM^'^€^5^5^^i 
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foothold in that country ; not in the 
days of Marlborough, whose armies 
were always disembarked on a friendly 
shore, either to fight on neutrsd 
ground, or with a secure basis of ope- 
rations on the Continent itself ; not in 
more recent times, when we landed at 
Walcheren, or Quiberon, or Toulon, 
for there, at least, we believed the 
population were ready to espouse our 
cause; nor when Wellington set sail 
for the Peninsula, with the full assu- 
rance that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese people would eagerly flock to 
his standard. No,, the undertaking in 
which we have now embarked has no 
parallel, for magnitude, in the annals 
of war ; and if success is to attend it, 
to the extent promised us by its advo- 
cates, a greater expenditure of life 
and treasure will be required than 
was ever poured out in any one mili- 
tary operation; are we, in England, 
prepared with the quota of men and 
money which, from month to month, 
and year to year, we shall be expected 
to contribute ? 

And first, of the men. In analysing 
the resources of Russia for a defensive 
war, I did not think it necessary to 
discuss the question of her ability to 
find soldiers enough to outnumber (I 
do not speak of quality) the armies of 
her enemies, on her own territory. 
Assuming that that would be taken 
for granted, as was done by M. Leon 
Faucher, in the paper to which I have 
referred, I addressed myself only to 
the inquiry as to how fer she could 
supply them with pay and subsistence. 
But an attempt has lately been made 
by those who labour with such fatal 
success to depreciatie the power of the 
enemy, and lull us into a false secu- 
rity, to shew that, even in the supply 
of men, Russia will fall short of her 
assailants. One moment's reflection 
upon the state of society in that 
country ought to have prevented such 
an attempt upon the credulity of the 
nation. ' Russia, by the latest statisti- 
caJ returns, contains 62,000,000 oi 
nhabitants, of whom 5,413,000, only, 



live in towns, and 56,587,000 consti- 
tute the rural population, being, of 
course, by far the most agricultural 
people in Europe. But df this smadl 
urban population, comprising little 
more than one-twelfth of the whole, it 
may safely be said that not much 
above one-half would be dignified 
with the attribute of town life in Eng- 
land ; for 627 of the towns have less 
than 10,000 inhabitants each, with an 
aggregate of 2,400,000 souls, and 188 
of these " towns" are put down with 
a population under 2000 : and any 
one who has travelled in Russia must 
have observed, what the govertiipent 
tables indeed inform us, that more 
than six-sevenths of the houses in 
these so-called towns are built entirely 
of wood. In fact, Russia is, as has 
been already said, a great village. 
Now, it is precisely in this state of 
society that not only are men to be 
found in the greatest numbers capable 
of enduring the hardships and expo- 
sures of a camp life, but where they 
can be spared with the least incon- 
venience and loss — I speak in an eco- 
nomical sense only — for the destruc- 
tive processes of war. I am aware of 
the sacrifices occasioned to the nobles, 
by the withdrawal of the serfs fi'om 
their estates, and of the great expense 
of conveying them to the scene of 
hostihties, nor am I losing sight of the 
repugnance of the peasant to a soldier's 
life; but the men are there, and, if 
money and a sulG&cient motive be not 
wanting, they will be forthcoming; 
and, just as recruiting in England is 
more successful for the militia than 
the line, because it does not involve 
the liability to be sent abroad — so, in 
the same degree, in the present war, 
will the Russian be reconciled to a 
service which does not require him to 
be carried beyond the bounds of the 
empire. This is one more illustration 
of the great disadvantages under 
which we have placed ourselves, by 
making the territory of Russia our 
"b?L\.\.\& ^fe\^» ^tA -wbich will be more 
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of the supply of men in our own 
country. 

When M. Kossuth made his first 
journey through Great Britain, he 
drew the inference, from the employ- 
ments of the population, that in case 
of a war we should find it difficult to 
recruit our armies. He saw at a 
glance, what our last census tables 
had informed us, that a majority of 
the inhabitants of this island live in 
towns, and that a much smaller por- 
tion of our people are employed in 
agriculture than in any other country 
of Europe. Had he been travelling 
in Russia, he would, of course, have 
drawn the directly opposite conclu- 
sion, for he is not ignorant that it is 
from the agricultural class that large 
moveable armies have always been 
raised. The reason of this is so 
obvious that, but for the attempt to 
draw the opposite conclusion in the 
present war, I should not have said 
one word on the subject. There are 
two obstacles in the way of raising 
large moveable armies for service in 
the field among the population of 
towns, the one physical, and the other 
economical. Men habituated to in- 
door life, and who never, perhaps, 
slept out of a warm and dry bed, how- 
ever robust they may be, would suc- 
cumb under the first trials of such 
exposure and hardships as are insepa- 
rable from a camp lite. Their whole 
training is a disqualification for such 
an ordeal ; whilst, on the contrary, 
the Russian peasant, whom I have 
seen passing the night with indiffer- 
ence in the op an air, with no other 
covering than his shaep-skin coat, even 
in the month of October, would suffer 
very little loss of comfort in exchang- 
ing his every-day life for that of the 
hut, or the cave, in the Crimea. 

I have used the term moveable army^ 
because I would. wish to draw a dis- 
tinction between the inability to en- 
dure the privation of those comforts 
which habit alone has rendered neces- 
sary for the health of the townsman, 
and the want of spirit, or courage, to 






perform the part of a combatant. 
There is no little cant afloat about the 
enervating effects of towns. Their 
moral tendency is exactly the reverse. 
The most spirited part of the popula- 
tion of every country is always found 
in its towns. From the time when, 
to the disgust of old Froissart, the 
weavers of Ghent routed the chivalry 
of the 14th century, down to the heroic 
resistance made, in modem days, by 
Saragossa, Venice, and Rome, we 
have innumerable instances where the 
superior courage of the inhabitants of 
towns has borne up against every 
thing but the most overwhelming 
odds, or famine. We* all know that 
the train-bands of London — even 
since the metropolis contained more 
inhabitants than are to be found, in 
our day, in any other town in the 
kingdom — ranked amongst the very 
best fighting men of their time. But 
we also know that they had a great 
repugnance to finding themselves fur- 
ther from their beds than Blackheath 
or Brentford. 

But there is another reason why the 
recruiting sergeant cannot fill the 
ranks of the army from among our 
urban population. Man is too pre- 
cious, and labour too valuabb, to be 
purchased at his price. So vast an 
accumulation of capital, which would 
be rendered valueless without tie 
labour to which it is united, is bidding 
against him. and bidding so high that, 
unless he raise his terms five or ten- 
fold, he has no chance of enlisting 
large armies from among the indus- 
trial population of our towns. And 
the workmen are not only retained by 
the high value which this fixed capital 
imparts to their toij, but also by that 
division of labour which combines 
them, like the links of a chain, in 
mutual dependence on each other. If 
you attempt to break to pieces this 
social mechanism, by taking away a 
part here and a part there, you w 11 da 
far more injury to it, as a whole, than . 
can be coia5^ewsa.l<eii Vs^ SJaa. ^';5ika& 's^^ \ 
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No, a manufacturing community is of 
all others the least adapted for great 
aggressive military enterprises, like 
that in which we have embarked. In 
defending themselves at their own 
doors, such an industrial organization 
might afford greater facilities, pro- 
bably, than any other state of society; 
for the men being already marshalled 
(so to speak) in regiments and com- 
panies, and known to their employers, 
the resources of the capitalists, and 
the services of the labourers, might be 
brought, with precision and economy, 
into instant and most extended co- 
operation. We read that Jack of 
Newbury (the Gott of his day) led loo 
of his clothiers, at his own expense, 
to Flodden Field : and, if the spirit of 
patriotism were roused by the attack 
of a foreign enemy, I have no doubt 
we should see our great manufacturing 
capitalists competing for the honour 
of equipping and paying the greatest 
number of men, until our shores were 
freed from the presence of the in- 
vader. But I am obliged to pre-sup- 
pose an invasion of our own territory, 
before assuming that all ranks would 
be roused to take a part in the 
struggle. 

Now, can it be doubted that to sub- 
due Russia to our will, on her own 
soil, is a task ten times more difficult 
than it would be to capture any army 
that could possibly be landed on our 
shores ? And yet, far from seeing all 
classes press forward, as they would 
do if the Russians were besieging 
Portsmouth, there is so great a disin- 
clination to take a personal share in 
the war, that, although the bounty has 
been twice raised, the standard as 
often lowered, and the time of service 
shortened, it has been found impossi- 
ble to fill the ranks of the army or 
militia. I must be always understood 
to draw a distinction between the zeal 
for the war, as displayed in speeches, 
leading articles, resolutions, and 
cheers, and that exhibited in the form 
of solid bone and muscle, which alone 
will avail us on Hussian territory. 
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Nobody denies that, as far as words 
go, we have carried on the war with 
vigour. But has it never occurred to 
those who threaten the enemy with 
the extremity of humiliation, that, if 
their menacing language be not fol- 
lowed up by commensurate perfor- 
mances, it may react to our own dis- 
advantage ? If, for instance, the 
Times, which will be taken at St. 
Petersburgh as an exponent of British 
opinion, tells the Russians that "the 
only object that we need recognise is 
to reduce the enemy to the lowest 
possible condition, and compel him to 
sue for his very existence," what 
other effect can it have but to stimu- 
late that nation to greater efforts, 
from the belief that its very life is at 
stake, and the apprehension that our 
exertions to crush its armies in the 
field will be as formidable as our 
threats? But if no bolt accompany 
this thunder, — if the power of England 
be represented on Russian soil by an 
army of raw lads, and of them an 
insufficient number, we not only 
enhance the difficulties of our own 
position by this preliminary bluster, 
but we place our Allies at the same 
disadvantage, and actually help to 
raise the prestige of Russian power. 

I foresee a possible danger to the 
alliance in which we are engaged, 
unless there be found in Parliament 
a disposition to act up to its duty, and 
to speak the honest truth to both the 
government and the people. The 
government should be called on for a 
return of the weekly recruitments up 
to the present time, both for the 
militia and the line. Let not the 
stereotyped excuse, that the public 
service will suffer by the exposure, 
deter us from knowing the truth. The 
Russian government knows exactly 
the stdte of our army and militia. 
They have only to consult the pages 
of those periodicals which are flie 
technical organs of the military pro- 
fession, to discover the state of the 
"E,n%\v^ ^iTQ^. The United Service 
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stronger language than myself upon 
the subject, and, in its last number, it 
speaks almost in the accents of de- 
spair. If it be found that the recruit- 
ing is still as deficient as it was last 
summer, then, were the Parliament to 
go on voting men, with the knowledge 
5iat they will not be forthcoming by 
voluntary enlistment, it would make 
itself a party to a delusion from which 
nothing but disaster and disgrace can 
ensue. A frank understanding must 
be come to upon this vital question 
between the House of Commons and 
the people. Hitherto, the British 
public appear to have regarded the 
army as an abstraction, — as something 
which the government and Parliament 
can provide, from some source apart 
from themselves. This illusion has 
been dispelled by putting ourselves in 
contact, as friend and foe, with the 
two greatest military empires of the 
Continent. Let the whole truth be 
known; and, happily, the country 
may renounce the attempt to become 
a first class military power, and then 
the danger to our alliance with France 
will be removed ; for we shall cease to 
resist her more pacific tendencies, by 
a cry for war so shockingly dispropor- 
tioned to our ability to carry it on. 

If we turn from the subject of men 
to that of money, we find the advan- 
tage so completely on the side of the 
Allies, that, had the seat of war been 
anywhere but on the territory of 
Russia, her financial difficulties would 
have long since determined the strug- 
gle. The expenses already incurred 
by England, for freight of transports 
alone, to carry her army and its sup- 
plies to the Crimea, exceed what Rus- 
sia could have met, with ready money 
payments, in any other way than by 
resorting to the reserve fund of the 
Bank, or applying to Western Europe 
for a loan : and, if I could believe that 
here, as in Russia, the government 
and people were thoroughly united as 
to the object of the war, — ^that it 
excited the same spirit of patriotic or 
religious enthusiasm, or that it in- 
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volved, in the opinion of the popula- 
tion, the security of the country, — I 
should not entertain a doubt of the 
ability and willingness of the nation to 
bear the burdens which a war ex- 
penditure of several years will un- 
doubtedly entail. But it is because I- 
doubt whether any one of these con- 
ditions can be fulfilled on our side, 
that I venture to offer a few words of 
caution on the financial view of the 
question. 

Every man deserving the name of a 
statesman, who has given his sanction, 
to the terms which 'are understood to 
have been presented to Russia as the 
conditions of peace (I mean the dis- 
mantling of her forts on the Black 
Sea, the surrender of territory on the 
banks of the Danube, and the engage- 
ment not to build ships of war in that 
sea, or any thing like these terms), will 
have made up his mind to the pro- 
bable alternative of at least three 
years continuance of war. But few 
even of our statesmen have probably 
realized to themselves the effects of 
the war on the trade, finances, and 
population of the country. Upon this 
great subject, I can do little more, 
with my limited space, than suggest 
topics for reflection, in the briefest 
possible terms. 

One of the common arguments for 
inspiring us with confidence in our 
resources, is to point to the ease with 
which Pitt raised money for the great 
war of the French revolution, when 
our population and trade were so 
much less than at present. Nothing 
can be more fallacious. Far from 
raising the money with ease, in less 
than four years, after convulsing re- 
peatedly the commerce of the country 
with his loans, he was driven to the 
disgraceful resource of irredeemable 
bank notes, or a modified national 
bankruptcy; whilst the people, pre- 
viously prosperous and happy, were 
in the third year of the war plunged 
into such a depth of misex^ 'as^^i.^ssfi^ V 
conVexit, I^MiX. \>Ms«3 ^osfc Ss;*^ -i^-^sSbc^N 
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and vented their vengeance even on 
the person of the Sovereign. A great 
part of the time of Parliament, during 
the session of 1795, was occupied by 
measures for mitigating the terrible 
suflferings of the nation, on the one 
hand, and averting the natural conse- 
quence, rebellion, on the other. Had 
not the landed interest been an excep- 
tion to this state of suffering, the war 
would not have lasted five years. 

And yet the country entered into 
the war of 1793 with some advantages, 
as compared with the state of things 
in our day. The annual charge for 
the interest and sinking fund of the 
national debt was then ;f9,ooo,ooo. 
The interest now payable is 
;f27,ooo,ooo. The labour of this 
generation is contributing, every year, 
/i8,ooo,ooo, towards the expenses of 
the war in which our fathers indulged 
from 1793 to 1815. We had, more- 
over, just begun the application of 
steam power to our manufactures, 
which, together with the mechanical 
inventions of Arkwright and others, 
had given a sudden ana great expan- 
sion to our trade, and brought fabu- 
lous gains to our capitalists. The 
war, and the revolutions, retarded, for 
several years, the adoption of these 
discoveries on the continent, and left 
us in exclusive possession of that 
manufacturing system which has since 
taken root in every country of Europe. 
Even the capital of the continent, to 
escape from war exactions, and the 
alarming political doctrines of the 
day, took refuge in large amounts in 
this country, and helped to swell the 
tide of our manufacturing prosperity. 
We possessed, at the same time, a 
monopoly of the commerce of every 
sea, and of a great part of the earth's 
surface. Not a ship could sail, whe- 
ther xmder an American or European 
flag, but with our permission, and 
under the regulations of our govern- 
znent. We had seized upon the colo- 
nies of France and Holland, and all 
the exportable produce of the East 
and West Indies, and a great part oi 



the South American continent, were 
brought to our ports; so that no 
coffee, sugar, or other colonial articles, 
or even the raw materials of several 
of their manufactures, could reach the 
people of the continent except through 
this country. We have no longer 
these exclusive privileges. The right 
of search, which we enforced against 
the United States even at the cost of 
bloodshed, we hastened to renounce 
at the commencement of the present 
war; and the ships of that great 
maritime power, with a tonnage which 
now more than equals our own, have 
not only free access to every port of 
Europe, — not actually closed by an 
effective blockade — but they share, on 
equal terms, the commerce of our 
colonies. Every where, in Europe 
and America, the manufacturers are 
maintaining a rivalry with our own, 
and, excepting in France, all are en- 
joying the advantages of peace. 

Again, we hear people cite the im- 
mense increase in the assessment of real 
property and income ; the number of 
nouses ; the vast investments in rail- 
ways, docks, mills, manufactories, 
mines, &c., as a proof how much more 
competent we are now, than at any 
former time, to bear the expenses of 
war. If we possessed virtue and self- 
dgnial sujG&cient to meet the expendi- 
ture of the war out of the annual 
revenue of the population, these are 
sources from which it might be ob- 
tained, not, certainly, without incon- 
venience, but without any sudden 
shock to our industrial interest. But. 
' as it is certain that the money will be 
now, as it was in the time of Pitt, 
raised chiefly by loans, it will be 
almost whoUy abstracted from the 
floating capital of the country, which 
would otherwise, in great part, be 
available for the emplo3anent of labour 
upon reproductive mvestments. They 
who fall into the belief that this is an 
inexhaustible fund, will do well to call 
to mind the crisis which was caused 
m o>m: Tasme^ Ts^axVel, a few years 
a^o» Vj ^ ^eaX. ^sA ^^A^ea. ^sg^oaao^^ 
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for railways, and the stringency which 
followed the rapid extension of the 
Australian trade, to say nothing of the 
present rate of interest at the very 
commencement of the war loans. 

Dazzled by the visible signs of 
realized wealth which surround us, 
we are apt to overrate the resources 
of the country for any new under- 
taking ; and to calculate, as available 
for investment, the capital which is 
already invested. Wars are not car- 
ried on with fixed capital, but with 
that which serves, like the circulating 
fluid of the human system, as its 
animating principle. This floating 
capital, from which all new demands, 
whether for the support of armies and 
navies or of railway excavators, must 
be satisfied, is, probably, larger in 
positive amount in our day than at 
any former time; but never before 
did it bear so small a comparative 
ratio to the fixed capital of the coun- 
try ; and, consequently, never was the 
danger so great of inflicting heavy 
loss upon the capitalists, or such wide- 
spread sufferings upon the labourers, 
by absorbing, for purposes of war, that 
floating capital without which our 
mills and furnaces, our steam engines, 
docks, and railways become as value- 
less as if the timber and iron of which 
they are constructed were still in their 
native mines or forests ; and, deprived 
of which, our millions of skilled 
labourers would be as destitute, in 
the midst of all this fixed capital, as 
if it had no existence. These are but 
trite truisms ; but I am afraid there is 
much misapprehension abroad on the 
subject, which a few years' experience 
may painfully dispel. 

We cannot too fully realise to our 
minds the effects of a succession of 
loans in London, Paris,* and other 



* I have for obvious reasons, avoided all 
allusion to the resources of our great Ally. If 
I had published, on my own authority, the 
financial statement of which I am about to 
give a summary, I should have been accused 
of laying bare the weak side of a friend to 
the eye of the enemy. Now, nothing can be 



great money markets in Western 

Europe, such as are inevitable if the 

. war continue for three years longer. 

Already, the Russians have put forth 



more infantile than the notion that any thing 
of this kind is concealed from the Russian 
Government. There is not a fact or conjec- 
ture respecting the finances of France, that 
has not been passed in review in St. Peters- 
burgh, where everything connected with the 
resources of the Allies, in men and money, is 
as well known as in Paris or London. In a 
number of the Brussels paper, Le JetSgraphe, 
appeared a communication, dated Paris, Dec. 
10, giving a very detailed account of the ways 
and means of the French Government for its 
extraordinary budget of the next year. The 
last loan was for 750,000,000 francs (30 mil- 
lions sterling), 10 per cent paid down, and the 
rest payable in eighteen monthly instalments ; 
of which there remain 521 millions to be paid, 
in the thirteen months from December 1855 ^o 
December 1856, inclusive. This amount, says 
the writer, is already anticipated in the expenses 
of the war, and he assumes that a loan of at 
least >]$o millions (^^30,000,000) will be re- 
quired in April ; and, assuming that it will be 
payable in the same manner as the last, 383 
million francs will be required within the year. 
In addition, he Iputs down lao millions for 
calls falling due on railways in 1856, and 400 
millions for the purchase of foreign com to 
make up for the deficiency in the harvest, and 
then the account stands thus :— 

francs. 
Instalments of the old loan pay- 
able during the next year . 531,000,000 
payable on new loan . 383,000,000 
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Calls on railways 

For purchases of foreign corn . 

Total liabili^ for extraordina- 



ries 



904,000,000 
130,000,000 
400,000,000 



1434,000,000 



To meet these extraordinary calls he puts 
down, first, the savings of the country, which 
are estimated by the best authorities at 
twenty million francs a month ; and next, the 
proportion of the precious metals which the 
balance of trade ordinarily brings to France, 
at two hundred and twenty million francs : — 

Savings, twenty millions a month francs, 
for thirteen months . . . 360,000,000 
Share of precious metals 330,000,000 

480,000,000 
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Leaving unprovided . 944,000,000 
or nearly £'38,000,000 

to come out of former saving,s^ already ■«*«:>i V 
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their terms for eight millions sterling. 
Before May, France and England will 
certainly require loans of twenty-five 
millions each. Sardinia is announced 
as a borrower ; and the same reasons 
which justified the last guarantee of a 
Turkish loan will warrant another. 
To say nothing of the rumours afloat 
respecting Sweden, Portugal, and other 
states, here is the pretty certain pro- 
spect of from sixty to seventy millions 
being required for war-loans, besides 
the other demands for the completion 
of great public works. It cannot be 
doubted that this must have the effect 
of sensibly diminishing the amount of 
floating capital in those three or four 
countries from which the supply is 
drawn. But war, although the greatest 
of consumers, not only produces 
nothing in return, but, by abstracting 
labour from productive employment 
and interrupting the course of trade, 
it impedes, in a variety of indirect 
ways, the creation of wealth ; and, 
should hostilities be continued for a 
series of years, each successive war- 
loan will be felt in our commercial 
and manufacturing districts with an 
augmented pressure. The interest of 
money, that is to say the value of 
floating capital, will rise, whilst that of 
nearly all kinds of fixed capital, as 
well as of labour, will decline. In- 
stead of 6 per cent discount on first 
class securities, they will be charged 
7, 8, and lo per cent. The fatal effects 
of this state of things will fall, in the 
first place, on those who depend on 
credit for the means of canying on 
their trade. In the last great war, the 
usury laws, however unsound in a 
natural state of commerce, were, to 
some extent, a shield to the weak 
against extortion, during the violent 
fluctuations of the money market ; 
■ for, although they were often evaded, 
under the charges for premium, com- 
mission, &c., yet the Bank of England, 
never rising above the legal rate, 
guBranteed an equality to a large por- 
tion of the trading community. But 
these laws being no longer in force, 
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the rate of interest will rise, instantly, 
upon the needy trader, in proportion 
to his necessities, and precipits^te his 
fall. 

Then will arise from among the 
commercial class, as there did within 
three -years of the commencement of 
the war of 1793, a cry for a relaxation 
of the currency laws, and for a larger 
issue of bank notes ; and I have no 
doubt that, if the war goes on, those 
modem alchemists who believe they 
have discovered the universal men- 
struum in a few square inches of 
paper, will be indulged with their 
panacea of one pound notes. The 
effect of this will be to release our 
sovereigns from the functions of cur- 
rency, and convert them into capital, 
to be sent abroad to pay the expenses 
of the war — an act resembling too 
much that of the thrifdess artisan who 
parts with the tools of his trade. If 
the currency be kept at the same level 
as the gold would have been, there 
will be no relief to the debtor class. 
If it be depreciated by excessive issues 
of paper, the foreigner will fix us to 
some honest standard of his own, at 
Hamburgh or Amsterdam, and leave 
us to the amusement of robbing one 
another. In that case, I need not 
point out the very great difference 
Detween such a measure here, with 
our infinite number of engagements, 
mortgages, and investments, at home 
and abroad, and in an agricultural 
country like Russia. 

Should we witness such a state of 
things, of which there can be no 
doubt if the war be carried on suffi- 
ciently long " with vigour," the effects 
upon the working population would be 
felt to an extent, and with an intensity, 
of which past experience of their 
sufferings afford no example ; for the 
evil will be in proportion to the 
numbers and density of our manu- 
facturing community, which have at- 
tained dimensions that have no pa- 
rallel in history. I forbear to speculate 
oii aW. \.\ie coTise<\uences which might 
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industrial population, and the more so 
because, as they will be the last to 
suffer from loss of occupation, I will 
not abandon the hope that the war 
may terminate before its calamities 
fall upon them. Happily, this vast 
social machinery is not without its 
safety valve, for the assurance of those 
timid persons who live in dread of its 
explosive energies. It is the interest 
of employers, having large amounts 
invested in fixed capitals, to continue 
to employ their work-people, long 
after those investments cease to be 
profitable. I know instances in which 
mill-owners, whilst hoping for better 
times, have preferred to work on at a 
loss of several thousand pounds a-year 
of their floating capital, rather than, 
by closing their establishments, to 
incur far greater sacrifices from the 
total unproductiveness of their build- 
ings, machinery, labourers' cottages, 
and all that constitutes their fixed 
capital; to say nothing of the disad- 
vantage of withdrawing from the 
market, and losing their connexions 
and customers. There is an honour- 
able pride, too, amongst the tall 
chimnies, not without its use, which 
disinclines them to be the first to cease 
to smoke. It follows, however, that 
mischief may be insidiously working 
when all is apparent prosperity ; and 
this very disposition to prolong the 
struggle might, under a continued 
pressure of adverse circumstances, 
render the ultimate catastrophe only 
the more sudden and calamitous. 

Hitherto the effects of the war have 
been felt by the working class, not in 
the form of loss of emplojrment, but 
through the high price of food, which 
has told with great severity on the 
unskilled labourer, receiving the lowest 
rate of wages. The most numerous 
of this class, the agricultural labourers 
— that mute and helpless multitude 
who have never made their voice 
heard in the din of politics, or their 
presence felt in any social movement 
— ^are the greatest sufferers. We have 
a school of sentimentalists who tell 



us that war is to elevate man in his 
native dignity, to depress the money 
power, put down mammon worship, 
and the like. Let them take a rural 
walk (they require bracing) on the 
downs, or the weald, or the fens, in 
any part of this island south of the 
Trent, and they will find the wages of 
agricultural labourers averaging, at 
this moment, under twelve shillings a 
week ; let them ask how a family of 
five persons, whicih is below their aver- 
age, can live with bread at 2^^ a lb. 
Nobody can tell. But follow the 
labourer, as he lays down his gpade, 
or mattock, and settles to his dinner, 
in the nearest barn or shed, and peep 
into his wallet; or drop in at his 
cottage at 12 o'clock, and inquire what 
the family dinner consists of: — bread, 
rarely anything better, and not always 
enough of that ; with nothing left out 
of his earnings for tea, or sugar, or 
soap, or cz^dles, or clothes, or the 
schooling of his children, and with 
his next year's harvest money already 
mortgaged for shoes. And this is the 
fate of millions, living at our very 
doors, who constitute the vast majo- 
rity of the " agriculturists," of whose 
great prosperity we now hear so much. 
Never within the recollection of living 
man was the farm labourer's condi- 
tion so bad as at present. During the 
last great war, he went straight to the 
parish board for the "allowance" of 
2s 6ti a head for each child exceeding 
two ; so that with his wages at 145, if 
he had five children, his income was 
raised to upwards of a guinea a week. 
This might have been unsound politi- 
cal economy, but it stood' between the 
labourer and starvation during the 
long French war. My indictment 
against war is that it brutalizes the 
masses, and makes the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, but never were these 
evil tendencies developing themselves 
with such unrelenting pressure as now 
that the old poor law and the usury 
laws no longer exist. 

I know it has b^^\i ^\aiifc^ ^a^ 'ssscn^x S^ 
\ w\vo, \t "\s -^ ^\x^\.^ <2?v ^i^^-s:^^^ "^^ ^^*=^ 
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lieve, speak in ignorance, that the 
high price of bread does not arise 
from the blockade of the Russian 
ports. But not only does the war 
cause the rise of price in this market, 
but throughout the continent, and 
over a great part of the world. It is 
in the order of God's providence that 
the almost illimitable productive 
powers of the southern plains of 
Russia should have been reserved for 
the supply of food lor the densely 
peopled countries of Western Europe. 
We have deemed it politically expe- 
dient tp blockade the Don, the Dnie- 
per, and the other outlets for that* 
region of " Black Earth," whose fer- 
tility has excited the amazement of 
geologists, and from which the suste- 
nance of half Europe might, with pro- 
portionate labour and capital, be 
drawn. But nature's laws do not 
bend to the caprice of diplomatists or 
statesmen. In 1853, the year before 
the war, between five and six millions 
of quarters of grain were exported 
from Russia to Western Europe. The 
sudden cessation of this supply has 
carried sorrow and suffering into the 
abodes of poverty, in England, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and every other 
manufacturing and commercial coun- 
try of Europe. Nor can this state of 
things be changed, so long as the war 
continues, for it is the natural and 
normal state of Western Europe to 
depend, for a portion of its food, upon 
the produce of the Eastern portion of 
the Continent. We have, for the last 
year, had a higher average price of 
wheat than for the last thirty years — 
higher considerably than in 1847, the 
year of the Irish famine, when such 
enormous supplies reached us from 
Russia ; and this notwithstanding 
that last year's crop in this country 
was unprecedentedly large, and that 
the late harvest is considered, by com- 
petent judges, to have been almost 
equal to an average. What, then, 
would be the effect on prices in our 
jBorket, if, whilst the supplies from 
the Baltic and the Black Sea were 
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still intercepted by the blockade, one 
of those really bad harvests, of which 
we have all known so many, were to 
recur ? 

I have thus endeavoured to point 
out the great obstacles it will be ne- 
cessary to surmount, and the sacri- 
fices we shall be called on to endure, 
if we persevere in the attempt to 
humble Russia on her own territory. 
Nor do I conceal my desire to awaken 
the nation from what I cannot but 
consider its dream of confidence as to 
the result, — a confidence which, with 
better opportunities than the majority 
of my countrj'men for forming a judg- 
ment, I confess I do not share. In 
saying so, I am aware that I am op- 
posiqg the present current of pub- 
lic feeling ; but where is the man of 
sense, courage, and honesty, who will 
deliberately say that the truth ought 
not to be spoken, because it does not 
flatter the preconceived im{)ressions 
of the hour ? That I, at least, believe 
— sincerely and earnestly believe — in 
the truth of the views I have ex- 
pressed may be credited, in the ab- 
sence of any accusation of sinister 
motives, when I add that these pages 
have been panned with the conviction 
that they would bring no present 
popularity to the writer, but, on the 
contrary, entail on him no little abuse 
and misrepresentation. 

One word before concluding. I 
have been asked, by those who have 
the right to make such an inquiry, 
what course I should take if, without 
reference to the past, I were from this 
moment responsible for the policy of 
the country. I have no hesitation in 
answering this question ; and. to be 
still more practical and unreserved, 
I will place myself, but merely for the 
sake of argument, in the position of the 
present Government, and assume, for 
the moment, the responsibility of their 
objects and antecedents. 

I. — I would seek, above all things, 
to withdraw every British soldier firom 
Kussiaxi. \fi,Tt\loTY~ the invasion of 
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in a political and strategical point of 
view. I mean a blunder in those who 
still would have carried on the war in 
other directions. Our army may now 
be brought away without further loss 
or discredit. It may not always be so. 
Russia has been, to all former in- 
vaders, the grave or prison of armies, 
dynasties, and even of empires. 

2. — With regard to the terms of 
peace, I should attach no value what- 
ever to the promises of Russia, as a 
guarantee for the future, the very 
word guarantee implying that you job- 
tain other security for the perform- 
ance of a contract on the part of one 
whose good faith, or competency, you 
mistrust. We are now at war because 
Russia would not agree, at the Vienna 
Conference, to sign a parchment pro- 
mise not to maintain more than four 
line-of-battle ships, and a propor- 
tionate number of frigates and trans- 
ports, in the Black Sea. 

The terms which are now tendered 
to Russia are of an analogous cha- 
racter : calling on her to promise not 
to do certain acts in her own waters, 
or on her own territory. Yet we are 
told, at the same time, through the 
very organ of the prime minister 
which announces these terms, that 
the Russian Government is " free from 
the ties of truth and principle, usually 
binding on nations." But aJthough 
"we believe these promises, if obtained, 
-would not be worth the parchment on 
which they are written, yet Russia 
will refuse them with a pertinacity 
greater and more enduring than pro- 
bably any terms we could have de- 
manded. It is considered a point of 
honour in a great empire not to con- 
sent to an invasion of the right of 
sovereignty in its own territory. Di- 
minutive Greece may submit to a 
Pacifico outrage, and, by a pathetic 
appeal to the principles of justice, 
gain a moral triumph, in the world's 
opinion, over our dozen line-of-battle 
ships. But a first class power would 
be dishonoured in submitting to any 
humiJiatioi2 of the kind, until after its 
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powers of resistance and endurance 
were completely exhausted. There 
could, perhaps, be nothing devised 
which would lead to a longer struggle, 
than were England and France to 
attempt to force America to sign a 
treaty, binding herself not to keep 
more than four line-of-battle ships in 
the Gulf of Mexico ; and yet she has 
only one such vessel in commission, 
and is not likely to have more. We 
have, therefore, hit upon terms which 
involve the maximum of resistance 
before they will be yielded, and the 
minimum of advantage when obtained. 
I would abandon such a policy as re- 
pugnant to reason. — What course, 
then, should I pursue ? 
. 3. — I should recur to the policy 
which our Government adopted at the 
outset of the negotiations, when they 
turned to Germany and Austria, as 
most nearly concerned in the danger, 
and the only countries which could 
obstruct the march of Russia west- 
ward ; for if they leave the door open, 
it is in vain for us to try to close it. 
Now, the geography of Europe has 
not changed since the first negotia- 
tions at Vienna. If Germany and 
Austria occupied an important posi- 
tion then, they are relatively more 
powerful now, inasmuch as the other 
powers are weakened by war ; and if 
hostilities go on for a year or two, and 
they remain at peace, their relative 
weight in the European scale will be 
still more increased. We must dis- 
card the idea that Austria, Prussia, or 
Germany will join us in the present 
war. It has been a sad reproach to 
our sagacity that for eighteen months, 
— since the retreat of the Russians 
from the Danube began, — we have 
been deluding ourselves with the no- 
tion that those countries, whose inte- 
rests are on that river, would follow 
us in our invasion of the Crimea. 
When the Duke of Newcastle wrote 
his celebrated despatch to Lord 
Raglan, on the 29th of June, 1854, 
recommexi.dvQ% va. N!aes^\&Toas»'CSN&^i»w- 
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of the Russian army across the Da- 
nube, and the anticipated evacuation 
of the Principalities, have given a new 
character to the war, and will render it 
necessary for you without delay, &c." 
—he and the Cabinet must have 
known that this retreat of the Rus- 
sians from Silistria, and their return 
across the Pruth, were steps taken by 
the Russian Government to conciliate 
Austria ; and, that, from that moment 
(as stated by Lord John Russell in 
his despatch from Vienna, i6 April, 
1855), we could no longer count upon 
her, as an active participator in the 
war. 

But Austria and Germany, although 
they are too wise and selfish to follow 
us to the Crimea,* where their inte- 
rests do not, as they think, beckon 
them, are yet, with regard to all the 
future objects of the war, as com- 
pletely identified with us as when our 
government summoned them to the 
first conferences. In fact they oc- 
cupy, for the future, the diplomatic 
ground we wished them to take from 
the first. Austria has a treaty with 
Turkey, binding herself to make the 
invasion of the Principalities a casus 
belli against Russia. Prussia and 
Austria have a treaty, making it also 
.an act of war against them if Russia 
pass the Balkan : and Prussia and 
Germany have engaged to defend 
Austria, if she should be attacked by 
Russia. Here we have these powers 
committed to the object we profess to 
have in view, — not exactly in our way: 
a little more comi)lex, and somewhat 
slower in execution : but still, sub- 
stantially, nearly all we want. But 
more important still, at the close of 
the last Vienna Conferences, Austria 
offered to enter into a tripartite treaty 
with France and England, binding 
herself by a positive engagement, 
^which she never proffered to do be- 
fore), to resist, in future, any attack 
maae by Russia upon Turkey, or any 
attempt to maintain an exajggerated 
navaJ iorce in the Black Sea; audit 
was this offer, I have no doubt, made 



at the very close of the negotiations, 
which converted M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
and Lord John Russell to the cause 
of peace. Now, here are grounds for 
believing that, for \he future, Germany 
may be reckoned upon by Western 
Europe, as a bulwark against Russian 
aggression. It is thither that I should 
direct my diplomacy, if I were in the 
position of our Government, and 
shared their fears for the safety of 
Europe. Let them try to condense 
the various and complicated engage- 
ments to which I have alluded, into 
one simple treaty of the whole of 
Germany. There may be a difficulty 
in convincing its governments, or 
people, of the reality of the danger 
which so alarms us. Hitherto, I be- 
lieve, the Teutonic family have been 
in no fear of being absorbed by the 
Sclavonic race. Their traditions and 
experience point towards France, 
rather than Russia, as a source of 
danger. Their defensive fortifications 
are on the Rhine, not the Niemen. But 
let our government point out to this 
intelligent people the grounds of their 
alarm, and, if they be deemed well- 
founded, there is quite as much love 
of "fatherland" to reckon upon for 
repelling an invasion in Germany as 
in any part of Europe. 

4. — But we talk of this as a war 
which affects the interests of all 
Europe ; and we hear the phrases 
"Balance of Power" and "Inter- 
national Law" frequently repeated, 
as though we were enforcing the edicts 
of some constituted authority. For a 
century and a half we have been 
fighting, with occasional intermissions, 
for the Balance of Power, but I do 
not remember that it has ever been 
made the subject of peaceful diplo- 
macy, with a view to the organization 
of the whole of Europe. Now, if such 
a pact or federation of the States of 
Europe as is implied by tte phrases 
"Balance of Power" or " Inter- 
national Law" should ever be framed, 
W TQ.\3L^\.\ife \Vi^ -^otk of peace, and not I 
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government has entered into war on 
the assumption that the European 
Balance has been, and still is, endan- 
gered by the ambition of Russia. Has 
fije rest of Europe ever been, as a 
whole, consulted in a time- of peace, 
and in a deliberate manner^ upon this 
danger, and invited to take a part in 
averting it ? If not, what shall we 
say of our government, or our govern- 
ing class, or diplomacy in general ? 
Now, assuming again that I occupied 
the position of our government, and 
were in earnest in my fears for Europe, 
and attached a real meaning to those 
phrases just quoted, I should appeal 
not only to Germany, but to all the 
States, small as well as great, of the 
Continent, for such a union as would 
prevent the possibility of any act of 
hostility from the common enemy. 
This is the work of peace ; and to this 
end, with the views and responsibilities 
of the government, I should address 
myself. If I found that I failed to 
impart my apprehensions to the other 
nations of Europe,— if they declined 
to form part of a league, or confede- 
ration against Russian encroachments, 
I should be disposed to reconsider my 
own views on the subject, and to doubt 
whether I might not have been led 
away by an exaggerated alarm. In 
that case, at least, I would forego the 
quixotic mission of fighting for the 
liberties of Europe, and pursue a 
policy more just towards the interests, 
and more consistent with the pro- 
sperity of the people whose welfare 
I was more especially charged to 
promote. 

Finally. — Not to incur the charge 
of vagueness, I would not risk the 
life of an Englishman, or spend 
another shilling, for the chance of the 
barren triumph of extorting pacific 
pledges from the Russian government ; 
and having come to this determination, 
there would no longer be an obstacle 
to peace. But, whilst attaching no 
value to the limitation of the number 
of Russian ships, exclusively, I should 
not lose sight of the policy of dealing 
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with the amount of naval force as 
an European question. England and 
France will fina themselves with more 
powerful navies at the close of the 
war, than were ever before possessed 
h^ two allied powers, a state of things 
from which embarrassments may pos- 
sibly arise in more than one direction. 
This naval ari^ament has already 
roused the susceptibilities of the 
United States, and led to an augmen- 
tation of their navy. Hitherto that 
country has not entered into rivalry 
with the States of Europe, in their 
military and naval establishments. 
But, impelled by feelings of insecurity, 
or pride, the public sentiment appears 
to be undergoing a change, as regards 
the navy. Should this spirit acquire 
strength in the mind of the nation, 
and reconcile it to the expense, there 
is no country in the world that in the 
course of a few years would be their 
equal at sea. Little more than twenty 
years hence their population will reach 
fifty millions, and their wealth is in- 
creasing in a far more rapid ratio. Is 
it wise on the part of the nations of 
the old world, placed at such a dis- 
advantage by their colossal debts, and 
the necessities they are imder for 
keeping large standing armies, to 
fasten on themselves a hostile naval 
rivalry with this transatlantic people ? 
To abate such an impolitic provo- 
cation, as well as in the interests of 
European peace and prosperity, I 
would endeavour to promote a general 
reduction of naval establishments at 
the close of the war. Russia has been 
sometimes cited, heretofore, as an 
obstacle to such a policy ; but after 
the abortive, nay, ridiculous exhibition 
which her huge navies have afforded 
to the world, during the present war : 
the utter want of confidence and enter- 
prise displayed by them, from the 
moment that a hostile force appeared 
on her coasts ; and which has more 
than justified the prediction that in 
six months she would, in case of a war 
with England, 01 ^.wj o^iisx. \S!as?is>csssa. 
nation, b& " cTvrKL^\eA>3L^" '5kS» ■Sk.'oasN^ 
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power : after such proofs of the folly 
of attempting to hecome a first-class 
power at sea, without the possession 
of a mercantile marine, the govern- 
ment of Russia would, I should 
expect, be the first to embrace an 
honourable pretence for voluntarily 
limiting her naval armament within 
the most moderate and economical 
dimensions. 

I should endeavour, then, on the 
advent of peace, to promote, as far as 
possible, an approximation on the part 
of the European powers to the naval 



standard of the United States, — the 
country possessing the greatest amount 
c^ mercantile tonnage. Should the 
close of the war be signalized by such 
a general reduction of warlike arma- 
ments in Europe as would be involved 
in this arrangement, it would in all 
human probability confer a lasting 
benefit on posterity; and amidst the 
crimes and errors of the last two 
years, diplomacy might fairly claim 
for such a peaceful triumph the respect 
and gratitude of mankind. 




THE THREE PANICS: 

AN HISTORICAL EPISODE. 



NOTE. 



The last of the series of pamphlets 
which emanated from the pen of Mr. 
Cobden, at intervals during a period 
of twenty-five years, was published in 
1862 — six editions in all being issued 
from the press. No exposure of the 
humiliating and groundless panics by 
which the peace 'of two great nations 
was almost periodically threatened, 
and a wise and economic system of 
naval administration rendered im- 
possible, could have been rendered 
more complete or more irrefragable. 
Based as many of its facts and figures 
were upon the full and accurate in- 
formation to which Mr. Cobden had 
access during his somewhat protracted 
residence in France, as the negotiator 
of the commercial treaty, he occupied 
ground which was simply unassailable. 
A French translation was published 



in Paris under the auspices of his 
friend M. Chevalier, tne eminent 
political economist, who has done so 
much to promote a free trade policy 
in his own country. Mr. Cobden was 
strongly convinced that if the English 
and French Grovemments met each 
other in the spirit which characterised 
the negotiations in which he bore so 
conspicuous a part, a mutually satis- 
factory arrangement might be entered 
into for putting an end to that mis- 
6hievous rivalry of armaments which 
has been the bane of the two coimtries. 
His views were embodied in the Appen- 
dix to this pamphlet; and although 
the voice and the pen of this " inter- 
national man" can no longer speak to 
the world, to whose service his life 
was given, who will say that this great 
dea will not one day take root ? 
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THE THREE PANICS, 



THE FIRST PANIC. 



1847— 1848. 
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As the question involved throughout 
these pages turns mainly upon the 
comparative strength of the English 
and French navies, the reader's atten- 
tion will be frequently solicited to the 
preceding tables of naval expenditure, 
et<5., in the two countries. They 
comprise : — 

1. Accounts, in parallel columns, of 
the total yearly expenditure on the 
English and French navies, for the 
twenty-five years from 1835 to 1859. 

2. Accounts of the expenditure, 
during the same period, for wages in 
the English and French dockyards. 

3. Lists of the numbers of seamen 
maintained in the two navies in each 
year for the same time. 

There is also a list of the number 
of vessels in commission in each year 
during the same period in the French 
navy, for which there is no parallel 
list available in the English accounts. 

It should be understood, however, 
that a comparison of the total ex- 
penditure in the two countries, for any 
one year, would be a very unfair test of 
the cost or strength of their respective 
navies. There are several very large 
items charged in the British navy 
estimates, as, for instance, the half-pay 
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and pensions, which are found under 
other heads in the finance accounts of 
France. On the contrary, there are 
some smaller sums charged to the 
navy in France, which come under 
other categories of expenditure in 
England. The chief use of this table 
is to furnish an unbroken comparison 
of the progress of expenditure in the 
two countries during a series of years ; 
and, with this view, the accounts of 
the Ministry of the Colonies, in which 
some changes have taken place to 
break the continuity, have been 
omitted. 

For comparing the naval expendi- 
ture of the two countries for any one 
year, especially in what a French 
writer has called the "aggressive" 
outlay, a more accurate lest is aflforded. 
by the second table, giving the 
amounts expended for wages in their 
respective dockyards. 

But the truest comparison of the 
strength or cost of the two navies, in 
any given year, is afforded by the 
numbers of the seamen. The ofi&cial 
representatives of the Admiralty in 
the House of Commons have alwa.^^ 
laid down. VJa.^ tv\<&,^^X ^'a.^oN^ \sst 
men \s dedwi^ oi ^^ ^V«^^ -ass^^^sissX 
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of expenditure. In the words of the 
highest authority of our day : '* It has 
been well ascertained with respect to 
the naval branch, and still more with 
respect to the other branches of our 
defensive force, that the number of 
men rules the amount of money voted 
on all the other branches of the 
various estimates." * Again, in a 
Report laid before Parliament, on the 
*• Comparative State of the Navies of 
England and France, "f to which 
further allusion will be made, it is 
stated : " But as, in the case of the 
Army Estimates, nearly every vote is 
affected by the number of men ; so, 
in the Navy Estimates, it will be 
found that almost every vote is in- 
fluenced by the same consideration ; 
as an increase in the number of 
seamen involves a corresponding in- 
crease in the force of ships, in the 
expense of bringing them forward and 
fitting them for service, and providing 
for wear and tear." 

Before proceeding, it may be well 
to meet an objection. It has been 
said in the House of Commons, J that 
the French public accounts are unre- 
liable. That the estimates of the ex- 
penditure for the different ministerial 
departments are less reliable in 
France than in this country, is uni- 
versally admitted. This arises from 
two causes : the facility with which 
supplementary credits have been 
granted by the Executive — a privilege 
which has recently been renounced 
by the Emperor ; and from the cir- 
cumstance that the Estimates are 
prepared a year in advance of ours. 
For instance, our Navy Estimates for 
1862 are prepared in December 1861, 
while in France the same progress is 
going on for 1863. Hence, when the 
war between France and Austria 
broke out, in the spriujp; of 1859, as 
the navy expenditure for that year 
had been fixed in December 1857, it 

* Sir James Graham, Hansard, cxxiv. 31a, 
f Par. Pap.^j82,^j8$g, 
t Mr, Bcntinck, Hansard, clxi. i'j6s. 



followed necessarily that all the ex- 
penses for that war had to be met by 
supplementary credits. 

But it must not be inferred that no 
record is kept of those supplementary 
expenses. Every franc is inserted in 
the Bulletin des Lois, and afterwards 
appears in the Regtement definitif des 
Budgets. Each item is allocated to 
the various ministries, and the Compte 
General des Finances comprises abso- 
lutely every one of those items. Had 
it not been so, how could M. Fould, 
in his late programme, have exhibited 
the exact amount of the difference 
between the estimates and the expen- 
diture over a long series of years? 
Ought not the recent unfavourable 
expose of French finance to satisfy the 
most sceptical that those in power 
have not the unchecked control of 
the public accounts ? 

The system of public accounts in 
France is the most exact in principle, 
and the most rigidly sustained in 
practice, in the whole world ; and, as 
the Auditors (La Cour des Comptes) are 
irremovable judges, an error or a 
fraud is all but impossible. Bat it 
requires a delay of more than a year 
to obtain the audited accounts, and 
hence the above tables are oiily 
brought down to 1859. 

There is one other point requiring 
a preliminary observation. It might 
be supposed, from the tone frequently 
assumed by our officials, when speak- 
ing in the House on the subject of 
the Navy of France, and from the 
pretended revelations which some- 
times appear in a portion of the pub- 
lic press, that the government of that 
country is in the habit of taldng 
sudden and secret resolutions respect- 
ing its naval armaments. So raris 
this from being the case, that every 
body acquainted with the subject 
knows that the French are far more 
open than ourselves in discussing and 
defining, publicly, beforehand, the 
amount and character of their naval 
ioTCft. "With us, the inquiries of 
y CoTam\\.\jfees ol'^^xXNasaRSiLN.^cK Royal 
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Commissions, are confined to the 
details of administration; they are 
restrained from considering and pro- 
nouncing an opinion on the amount of, 
force to be kept tip, on the plea that 
that is the prerogative of the Sove- 
reign, to be exercised on the respon- 
sibUity of the Cabinet. Not so in 
France, where Commissions, ap- 
pointed by the Chambers or the 
Crown, discuss the future strength 
and organisation of the Navy for 
many years to come ; and the result 
of their deliberations, with their re- 
commendations, is published to the 
world. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that these plans are always earned to 
completion, for no country, perhaps, 
produces a greater number of abor- 
tive paper projects than France ; but 
the government more frequently falls 
short of than exceeds the recom- 
mendations of the Committees. For 
instance, at the present moment, the 
French government is regulating its 
expenditure, under the chief heads of 
its Naval Budget, by an Imperial de- 
cree of 1857, issued in consequence 
of the report of a Special Commis- 
sion, appointed in 1855. and which 
fixed the outlay for fourteen years ; 
but it is certain that n^w discoveries 
in naval architecture, if not the state 
of the finances, will lead to a modifi- 
cation of this programme. 

There is something very puerile in 
the recent attempts to frighten the 
country with stories about secret pre- 
parations in the French dockyards. 
It would be just as possible to build a 
great hotel in secrecy in Paris, as to 
conceal the process of constructing a 
ship of war at Toulon or Cherbourg. 
Such tactics on the part of the alarmists 
are novel, and not complimentary to 
the intelligence of the public. The 
subject was treated with greater can- 
dour formerly. In introducing the 
Navy Estimates in 1839, Mr. Wood 
(now Sir Charles Wood),* the Secre- 

* [Created Viscount Halifax in 1866.] 



tary of the Admiralty, said: — ^"'The 
French annual estimates contain the 
fullest information. The French 
carry publicity to a fault. They 
carry it, as Sir John Barrow has men- 
tioned in his late life of Lord Anson, 
to their own detriment. There is no 
disguise about the state of their 
navy."* 

In comparing the expenditure of 
the two countries, it will be observed 
that they almost invariably rise and 
fall together. In the long run, this 
must be the case, because it has 
always been the recognised policy of 
the governments to preserve a certain 
relation to each other. Looking back 
for nearly a century, we shall find 
that, in a time of peace, France has 
been accustomed to maintain a naval 
force not greatly var3dng firom the 
proportion of two-thirds of our own. 
If, however, we turn to the tables in 
the first page, we shall find that in 
1840-41 this proportion underwent a 
great and sudden derangement, and 
that, instead of being content with 
two-thirds of our force, the !|^rench 
navy approached almost to an equality 
with our own. Though remotely an- 
tecedent, this incident is not wholly 
unconnected with the first panic. 

It was under these circumstances 
that Sir Robert Peel's government 
was formed in 1841. The earliest 
utterances of that statesman, in the 
House of Commons, when at the 
head of a large conservative majority, 
indicated the line of pohcy which he 
was desirous of pursuing. " Is not 
the time come," said he, " when the 
powerful countries of Europe should 
reduce those military armaments 
which they have so sedulously raised ? 
Is not the time come, when they 
should be prepared to declare that 
there is no use in such overgrown es- 
tablishments ? What is the advan- 
tage of one power greatly increasing 
its army and navy ? Does it not see 
that other powers will follow its 
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example ? The consequence of this 
most be, that no increase of relative 
strength will accrue to any one 
power ; but there must be a universal 
consumption of the resources of every 
country in military preparations. 
They are, in fact, depriving peace of 
half its advantages, and anticipating 
the energies of war whenever they 
may be required." And he thus pro- 
ceeded to indicate a practical policy 
to the civilized world. "The true 
interest of Europe is to come to some 
one common accord, so as to enable 
every country to reduce those military 
armaments which belong to a state of 
war rather than of peace. I do wish 
that the councils of every country (or 
that the public voice and mind, if the 
councils did not) would willingly pro- 
pagate such a doctrine."* 

The more than official earnestness 
of these remarks leaves no room to 
doubt that the speaker yearned for 
the opportunity of carrying into effect 
his peaceful and cosmopolitan policy. 
But the relations of England and 
France«were, at that moment, pecu- 
liarly unfavourable to his views. 
During the previous year, whilst his 
political opponents were still in 
power, and when M. Thiers was at 
the head of the French government, 
the great diplomatic rupture had 
occurred between the two govern- 
ments on the Eastern question — the 
effects of which have descended in 
increased armaments to the present 
time. Two rival statesmen, who 
wielded with consummate skill the 
combative pride and the soaring 
vanity of these great nations, had en- 
countered each other on the shores of 
Syria, where France was especially 
sensitiye to defeat and loss of influ- 
ence. The consequence was a deep 
popular irritation and sense of humi- 
liation throughout the French nation. 

It was under such circumstances 

that these two statesmen, passing 

-from oJSce into opposition, became, 

* Hansard, rol. lix. pp. 403-4. 






from 1841, the persistent advocates, 
in their respective countries, of a 
policy that led to constant increase of 
armaments. The genius of both 
belonged less to the present than to 
the past. The one revelled in the 
historical glories of the first Empire ; 
exulted in being the author of the 
fortifications of Paris : talked of 
800,000 soldiers for a peace establish- 
ment ; and forced upon successive 
governments an increase of the navy.. 
The other inherited the traditions of 
Pitt : saw in our great neighbour only 
the aggressive and warlike foe of our 
fathers ; and urged on the vexed and 
unwilling ear of Sir Robert Peel the 
construction of fortifications, the aug- 
mentation of the navy, and the reor- 
ganization of the Militia.* The fol- 
lowing extract from a speech, de- 
livered July 30, 1845, might almost be 
taken for the utterance of i860: — 
" Now, Sir, France, as I had occasion 
to state on a former occasion, has 
now a standing army of 340,000 men. 
fully equipped, including a large force 
of cavadry and artillery, and, in addi- 
tion to that, 1,000,000 of the National 
Guard. I know that the National 
Guard of Paris consists of 100,000 
men, trained, disciplined, reviewed, 
clothed, equipped, an^l accustomed 
to duty, and perfectly competent, 
therefore, to take the internal duty of 
the country, and to set free the whole 
of the regular force. Now, Sir, if 
France were a country separated 
from our own by an impassable bar- 
rier ; if she had no navy ; or if the 
Channel could not be crossed. I 
should say that this was a matter 
with which we had no concern. But 
that is not the case. In the first 
place, France has a fleet equal to 
ours. I do not speak of the number 
of vessels actually in existence, but 
of the fleet in commission and half- 
commission, in both which respects 
the fleet of France is eq^ual to that of 
this country. But, again, the Chan- 
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nel is no longer a barrier. Steam- 
navigation has rendered that which 
was before impassable by a military 
force nothing more than a river pass- 
able by a steam bridge."* 

These accents of mistrust and de- 
fiance were echoed from the Tribune 
of the Chamber of Deputies in the 
following year, when M. Guizot was 
compelled by his active and brilliant 
opponent to enlarge his project for 
increasing the navy: — " We pay Eng- 
land," said M.Thiers, "the compli- 
ment of thinking only of her when 
determining our naval force; we 
never heed the ships which sally 
forth from Trieste or Venice ; we care 
only for those which leave Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth. "t 

Although we have been in the habit 
of assuming, for the last ten years, 
that our naval ascendancy has been 
endangered by the policy of the suc- 
cessor of Louis Philippe, it was 
during the last eight years of that 
king's reign, and especially for a year 
or two subsequent to the Syrian dis- 
pute, that a serious effort seemed 
really to be made to rival us at sea. 
The vast projects for extending the 
dockyards of France, especially Tou- 
lon, arose out of this diplomatic rup- 
ture. It seemed as though the go- 
vernment of that country sought to 
console the nation for the wounds 
which had been inflicted on its self- 
love, by enormous and costly prepara- 
tions for future wars. But, since no- 
body now believes that the " Citizen 
King,"-* the "Napoleon of Peace," 
ever contemplated a descent on our 
shores, it would be a waste of time to 
enter into lengthened details respect- 
ing the first panic, which terminated 
with his downfall. Some of the inci- 
dents which preceded that event 
have, however, exercised so much in- 
fluence on the two succeeding panics, 
that they cannot be altogether passed 
over without notice. 
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At the time to which we are now 
more particularly referring (1845-6), 
the. first of these great political de- 
lusions had acquired no hold on the 
public mind. The principal contri- 
bution to the first panic, previous to 
the publication qf the Duke of Wel- 
lington's letter, was the pamphlet of 
Prince Joinville. It is difiicult now, 
after a calm perusal of this tract, to 
understand how it could have been 
pressed into the service of the alarm- 
ists. It is filled throughout with 
complaints of the . inferiority of the 
French navy, and offers not a few, 
probably unmerited, compliments to 
the superior management of England. 
Here are its concluding words : — " I 
have been obliged, in the whole 
course of this little pamphlet, to 
make my country undergo an afflict- 
ing comparison with a country that is 
advanced so much before it in the 
knowledge of its interests ; I have 
been obliged to expose the secret of 
our weakness compared to the great- 
ness of British power ; but I should 
think myself happy if, by the sincere'^ 
avowal of those sorrowful truths, I 
were able to dissipate the illusion, in 
which are so many clever persons, as 
to the real condition of the navy of 
France, and to decide them to ask 
with me those salutary reforms which 
alone can give our navy a new era of 
power and glory." 

The feelings of irritation which had 
been kept alive by portions of the 
press, in the interests of certain poli- 
tical parties in the two countries, 
from the time of the Syrian difficulty, 
and throughout the dispute on the 
Tahiti affair, in 1844, now found fresh 
aliment in the rupture of the two 
governments on the question of the 
Spanish marriages. It was in the 
midst of the alienation and suspicion 
with which the public mind regarded 
these proceedings of the French 
Court, that, towards the end of 1847, 
the Letter of the Duke of Wellv^s^^sj;^^- V 
on. o>it ■^3L\!\cm?\ T>^\«cl'c.^^ \siaSv& '>iss» \ 
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immediate *' invasion panic," and fur- 
nished a never-failing argument to 
successive governments for increased 
warlike expenditure. Nor was this 
the only evil produced by the Letter. 
It unfortunately gave rise to a host of 
imitators ; for how could a military 
man, of whatever rank, be more 
patriotically employed than in follow- 
ing the example of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and proclaiming to the world 
the necessity for increased arma- 
ments? And, unhappily, this task 
could only be accomplished by rousing 
the hostile passions of two great 
nations, by appeals to the fears and 
resentment of the one, and accusa- 
tions of meditated violence and 
treachery against the other. 

The public has never been fully 
informed of the circumstances which 
led to the publication of this famous 
Letter. In a pamphlet which ap- 
peared in France, just previous to the 
opening of the session of 1848, written 
by M. Chevalier, who had already 
devoted his accomplished pen to the 
cause of the Anglo-French alliance, 
the Duke's letter had been treated in 
the character of an answer to Prince 
Joinville's publication. This drew 
from Lord John Russell an explana- 
tion in the House, on the authority of 
the Duke himself, in which he said 
that, " nothing could have given 
greater pain," to the writer, " than 
the publication of sentiments which 
he had expressed confidentially to a 
brother officer."* It was stated by 
Lord Palmerston, at a subsequent 
date, that the letter was written " in 
consequence of an able memorandum 
drawn up by Sir John Burgoyne."f 
Whoever gave it to the world must 
have assumed that it would possess 
an authority above criticism; other- 
wise, it contains passages which would 
have induced a friend to withhold it 
from publication. The concluding 
sentence, where, in speaking of him- 
seJf, he says, "1 am bordering upon 

* ffangard, i^cvi. 909. f HansarA^ dx. 18. \ 



seventy-seven years of age, passed in 
honour," affords sufficient proof that 
it was not intended for the public eye. 
The entire production, indeed, gives 
painful evidence of enfeebled powers. 
One exti'act will be sufficient; the 
italics are not in the original : 

"I am accustomed to the considera- 
tion of these questions, and have 
examined and reconnoitred, over and 
. over again, the whole coast from the 
North Foreland, by Dover, Folke- 
stone, Beachy Head, Brighton, Arun- 
del, to Selsey Bill, near Portsmouth ; 
and I say that, excepting immediately 
under the fire of Doyer Castle, there 
is not a spot on the coast on which in- 
fantry might not be thrown on shore at 
any time of tide, with any wind, and in 
any weather, and from which such body 
of infantry, so thrown on shore, would 
not find within a distance of five miles 
a road into the interior of the country, 
through the cliffs, practicable for the 
march of a body of troops." 

Now, any person who has been in 
the habit of visiting Eastbourne and 
Hastings, knows that for half the year 
no prudent mariner brings his vessel 
within several miles of that coast, and 
that there is a considerable extent of 
shore where a landing is at all times 
impracticable. It may be safely 
affirmed that, if any one but the Duke 
of Wellington had stated that there 
was any shore in the world on which 
a body of troops could be landed " at 
any time of the tide, with any wind, 
and in any weather," the statement 
would have been deemed undeserving 
of notice. The assertion, however, 
passed unchallenged at the time, and 
the entire Letter was quoted as an 
unanswerable proof that the coimtry 
was in danger. To have ventured on 
criticism or doubt would only have 
invited the accusation of want of 
patriotism. 

Few people now remember the 

incidents of the invasion panic which 

culminated in the spring of 1848. It 

"was >i5a.ft ^x?;^ occasion on which the 

aitem^VV^^ Xi^ea. Tc^.-a^'b. \.<::i Xssrw&j the 
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public with the idea of a sudden 
invasion from France in a time of 
peace, without a declaration of war, 
and without the hope of conquest, or 
even the glory of honourable warfare. 
The theory degraded our civilised and 
polite neighbours to the level of 
pirates. And yet, so generally was it 
proclaimed by the London journals of 
the time, that the editor of that staid 
and philosophical print, the Spectator, 
drew on himself a remonstrance from 
his friend, the late Sir William Moles- 
worth, in a letter dated January 17, 
1848, from which the following is an 
extract : — 

" You say that ' the next attack on 
England will probably be without 
notice; that 5000 Frenchmen might 
inflict disgrace on some defenceless 
post : 500 might insult British blood 
at Heme Bay, or even inflict indeli- 
ble shame on the empire at Osborne 
House !' Good God ! Can it be pos- 
sible that you — whom I ranked so 
high among the public instructors of 
this nation — that you consider the 
French to be rufl&ans, Pindarees, free- 
booters — that you believe it necessary 
to keep constant watch and ward 
against them, as our Saxon forefathers 
did against the Danes and the Nord- 
men, lest they should bum our towns, 
plunder our coasts, and put our queen 
to ransom," etc., etc. 

It naturally followed, since the 
greatest military authority had pro- 
claimed the country in danger, that it 
should be the fashion for civilians in 
high places to echo the cry of alarm. 
Even the peerage, that body which 
views all other agitations with so 
much serenity, partook of the excfte- 
ment. Lord Ellesmere published a 
letter, bearing at its head the motto, 
" Awake, arise ! or be for ever fallen !" 
in which he foretold that, in case of 
an invasion, the Guards would march 
out at one end of the metropolis as 
the French entered at the other, and 
that on the Lord Mayor would be im- 
posed the duty of converting the Man- 
sion House into a place where billets 



would be found for the foreigA army ; 
upon which Sir Robert Peel dryly 
remarked, that "he would defy the 
Lord Mayor afterwards to show his 
face in Cheapside."* 

It was under these circumstances 
that Parliament assembled in 1848; 
The Whig Government, which had 
succeeded jto power in 1846, on the 
disruption of the Conservative party 
consequent upon the repeal 01 the 
Com Laws, found themselves with a 
deficient revenue, arising from the 
late famine in Ireland, and great de- 
pression in nearly all branches of 
trade and industry. On the i8th 
February, Lord John Russell made 
his ^financial statement for the year. 
For the better understanding of what 
is to follow, it may be well to give his 
opening remarks on the state of the 
nation : — 

" I shall proceed. Sir, at once, by 
reminding the House that the year 
which has passed over our heads, or 
I should perhaps say, the period of 
the last eighteen months, has been 
one which, excepting cases of foreign 
war or domestic insurrection, is with- 
out a parallel, I think, in the history 
of this country. The changes and 
vicissitudes of prices — ^the difficulties 
of commerce — the panic which more 
than once prevailed — the extreme dis- 
tress of a part of the United Kingdom 
— the extraordinary efforts that were 
made to relieve that distress — alto- 
gether affected the state of this coun- 
try to a degree, that I believe it would 
not be easy to find an example of 
such distress in our history."f 

After alluding to the great increase 
that had taken place in the French 
navy, he proposed, in order to meet 
the necessity for increased defensive 
armaments, and in accordance with 
the advice in the Duke of Wellington's 
letter, to re-organize the militia, and 
to slightly modify, without materially 
increasing, the regular forces. To 
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cover the deficiency in the revenue, 
and to meet the increased charges for 
militia, etc., the minister proposed an 
addition of 5^ in the pound to the 
income-tax, thus raising it from yd to 
a shilling. The proposition, so far as 

• concerned the increase of our arma- 
ments, appeared so moderate, when 
viewed in connection with the excite- 
ment that had reigned out of doors 
with respect to the designs of our 
neighbours, that it led Sir Robert Peel 
to remark — 

"After the panic which prevailed 
in this coimtry about a month since, 
I am glad to find the tide has ebbed 
so fast, and that the alarm on the 
subject of invasion has visibly abated. 
I was afraid the Government might 
have been unduly influenced by that 
alarm ; and I am relieved when I 

, learn that it is not intended to make 
any increase in the military or naval 
force." 

But the budget met with no favour 
from any part of the House, and it 
soon became evident that the intended 
addition to the income-tax would 
prove fatal to the whole scheme. The 
proposed increase of expenditure for 
militia, etc., was denounced by the 
reformers, who demanded a reduction 
of the existing establishments ; whilst 
it was still more ominous to hear Mr. 
Bankes, the representative of the 
country gentlemen, declare that " that 
was not the moment to talk of valour 
and triumph, but the time for reflect- 
ing how they could remedy the evils 
which pressed so heavily on the great 
mass of the comm'unity."* 

Whilst the Government measure 
was still under discussion, a porten- 
tous event occurred in France, which, 
if it had not involved the gravest con- 
sequences to Europe and the world, 
would have imparted a character of 
burlesque to the closing scene of the 
first invasion panic. On the evening 
of the 24th of February, 1848, whilst 

tAe House of Commons was in ses- 



* Hansard, xcvi, 93a, 



sion, a murmur of conversation sud- 
denly arose at the door, and spread 
through the House, when was wit- 
nessed — ^what never occurred before 
or since, in the writer's experience — ^a 
suspension, for a few minutes, of all 
attention to the business of the 
House, every member being engaged 
in close and earnest conversation with 
his neighbour.* The intelligence had 
arrived of the abdication and flight of 
Louis Philippe, and of the proclama- 
tion of the Republic. The monarch 
and his ministers — ^whose ambitious 
projects had furnished the pretexts 
for our warlike armaments ; and the 
gallant prince — ^whose pamphlet had 
sounded like a tocsin in our ears, were 
now on their way to claim the hospi- 
tality of England. 

Under any other circumstances 
than those in which the country now 
found itself, this astounding intelli- 
gence would probably have caused 
an increase rather than a diminution 
of the invasion panic. There was, 
indeed, a momentary effort, in certam 
quarters, to turn to account the ap- 
parition of the dread Republic, with 
all the grim reminiscences associated 
with its motto of " Liberie, Egalite, et 
Fraternite." But the nation was too 
much harassed with its internal diffi- 
culties to listen to the suggestion of 
those who would revive the terrors of 
an invasion. Bad as had been the 
condition of the country, it was now 



* The writer of these pages was sitting by 
the side of the late Mr. Hume when the 
tidings reached their bench. Sir Robert Peel 
was on the opposite front seat, alone, his 
powerful pai^ having been broken and scat- 
tered by his great measure of Corn-Law 
Repeal. "I'll go and tell Sir Robert the 
news," exclaimed Mr. Hume, and, stepping 
across the floor, he seated himself by his side, 
and communicated the startling intelligence. 
On returning to his place, he repeated, in tiie 
following words, the commentary of the ex- 
minister : — " This comes of trying to carry on 
a government by means of a mere majority d 
a Chamber, witnout regard to the opinion oat 
of doors. It is what these people (pointing 
vi\th Yvva >\v\xTs\>a o\« Kis shoulder to the pro- 
tec\\otv\s\s\it\CYcA'\\\TcC^ njv^^Al 'kvr, \ado^ but 
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felt that there was a worse state of 
things impending, from the destruc- 
tion of confidence, the suspension of 
trade, and the interruption to labour, 
which the revolutions, now spreading 
over the Continent, were sure to pro- 
duce. Public meetings were called; 
men of influence, of dififerent political 
parties, mingled on the same plat- 
form, to denounce the increase of tax- 
ation, to repudiate the desire for the 
Militia, or any other addition to the 
defensive armaments of the country, 
and to call for a reduction of the 
public expenditure. Petitions, in this 
sense, poured into the House, the Go- 
vernment took the alarm, and, on the 
28th February, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer withdrew the budget for 
amendment. The Militia Bill was 
heard of no more for four years. A 
Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to examine into the 
Military and Naval expenditure, with 



a view to greater economy in the Es- 
timates. Before the close of the 
session, considerable reductions were 
announced. The Income-tax re- 
mained at its previous amount of ^d 
in the pound for the remainder of the 
3rear ; and, on the meeting of Parlia- 
ment in 1849, notwithstanding that a 
Bonaparte had just previously been 
elected President of the French Re- 
public, and that the Continent gene- 
rally was in a state of revolutionary 
disquiet, the Queen's Speech con- 
tained the follo wing announcement :— 

" The present aspect of afiEairs has 
enabled me to make large reductions 
on the Estimates of last year." 

The advocates of a S3^tem of direct 
taxation may profit by the admission : 
there can be no doubt that the pro- 
posal to add 5^ in the pound to the 
Income-tax mainly contributed to put 
an end to the first invasion panic. 




THE SECOND PANIC. 



1851—1852—1853. 



In ordinary years, when nothing 

on this branch of the budget, it will 
be observed that the expenditure on 
the "Services" has a tendency to 
increase in proportion to the pro- 
sperity of the country.* TaJdng the 
amount of our foreign trade as the test 
of the progress of the nation, we shall 
find, looking back over the last ten 
or twelve years, that the amount of 
exports, and the amount of Military 
and Naval Estimates, have been 
augmented in nearly an equal ratio, 
both having been about doubled. It 
would seem as if there were some 
unseen power beliind the Government, 
always able, unless held in check by 
Eui agitation in the country, to help 
itself to a portion of the national 
savings, limited only by the taxable 
patience of the public. A combination 
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however, conutar- 
acted this tendency at the period to 
which we are now referring, the most 
influential of which was that "the 
landed interest was in a dissatisfied 
and uneasy state from anticipations of 
the great change in the commercial 
policy of the country, which was to 
come into full effect at the commence- 
ment of the present year"' (1349). 
Moreover, the party which had bran 
for many years eng^ed in the struggle 
for the overthrow of the Corn-Laws, 
threw its energies into the agitation 
for a reduction of expenditifte ; whilst 
the approaching year of the Great 
EKhibition tended to hold in check 
ideas of a warlike nature, and to 
make it the fashion, for a time at 
least, to profess a faith in the tendency 
of the world towards peace. 

The consequence of this state of 
thii^ was a constant reduction of the 
militaiy and naval expenditure from 
1847 to 1851, as wiU be seen oa 
reference to the preceding tables. 
During this time, with the exception 
of the usual letters from Admiral 
Napier, in the Times, on the state oi 
the navy, and a volume published at 
Ihe close of 1850, by Sir Francis 
Head on " The Defenceless State of 
the Nation," which was calculated to 
throw ridicule on the subject by its 
exaggerations, little was said about a 
French invasion. Even the Great 
Duke's letter was for a time ' 
But only for a time ; — the 
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alone was wanting to revive the panic 
with increased violence. The country 
had been rapidly advancing towards 
that state of prosperity in which its 
timidity and pugnacity seem equally 
susceptible ofexcitement. Under the 
influence of free trade and the gold- 
discoveries, our exports, which in 1848 
had been ;f52,849,ooo, amounted in 
1 85 1 to ;f 74,448,000 : they were des- 
tined to reach, in 1852, ;f 78,076,000 ; 
and to rise in 1853 to /98,933,ooo; 
being thus nearly doubled in five 
years. The revenue was in a satis- 
factory state, and the landed interest 
had nearly recovered from the despon- 
dency into which it had been thrown 
by the repeal of the Com Laws. 

It was under these circumstances 
that the coup d'etat of December 2nd, 
1 85 1, and the re-election of Louis 
Napoleon as President of the Re- 
public, with augmented powers, fur- 
nished the occasion for the outburst 
of the second invasion panic. From 
that day to the meeting of Parliament, 
on the 3rd February, a large portion 
of the metropolitan journals teemed 
with letters and articles of the most 
exciting character. The course pur- 
sued by these writers was inconsistent 
enough. They commenced by assail- 
ing personally, with unmeasured in- 
vective, the author of the coup d'etat, 
and heaping contemptuous epithets 
on the French people who had re- 
warded him with their suffrages ; and 
then forthwith they raised the cry of 
invasion, and proclaimed our defence- 
less condition : — conduct which, as 
will be seen, drew on them the ani- 
madversions of the leading statesmen, 
on the meeting of Parliament. At the 
same time, there was the usual erup- 
tion of pamphlets, written chiefly by 
military and naval officers, containing 
projects for every variety of defensive 
armament. 

In the debate on the Address, on 
the first night of the session of 1852, 
almost every speaker alluded with 
disapprobation to the inflammatory 
language of the press. 



" I say that it is more than impru- 
dent," said the Earl of Derby, " that 
it is more than injudicious, that it is 
more than folly; that it is perfect 
madness, at one and the same time to 
profess a belief in the hostile inten- 
tions of a foreign country, and to 
parade before the eyes of that very 
people the supposed inability of this 
coimtry to defend itself; to magnify 
the resources of your supposed as- 
sailant, and to point out how easy 
would be the invasion if not the sub- 
jugation of this country (though, 
thank God! the most violent have 
not yet. spoken of subjugation) ; but 
to speak of that invasion, accom- 
panying it with details of the fearful 
amount of horror and bloodshed 
which, under any circumstances, must 
attend it, and then, in the same 
breath, to assail with every term of 
obloquy, of vituperation, and abuse, 
the public and private character of the 
man who wields that force which you 
say is irresistible."* 

And again, speaking of the disposi- 
tion of the President, he said : — 

" My Lords, I will go further, and 
I will say that I firmly believe that 
the French President personally is 
fully disposed to entertain friendly 
relations and to maintain a pacific 
policy towards other nations. But, 
my Lords, I think that if anything 
could divert him from that course — if 
he were a man likely to be worked 
upon by his own personal feelings — if 
anything were likely to divert him 
from that course of policy which I 
believe his inclination and his sense 
of the interests of France are likely to 
make him take, it would be the in- 
judicious and, I may add, unjustifiable 
language which has been made use of 
by a large portion of the public press 
of this country, in commenting on the 
character of the French Government 
and people."f 



\ 
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In the House of Commons, on the 
same occasion, Lord John Russell, 
then Prime Minister, observed : — 

*• But really, to hear or read some 
of the letters, some of the language 
used by some portions of the press, 
one would imagine that these two 
great nations, so wealthy, so similar 
in enlightenment, were going to 
butcher one another, merely to try 
what would be the effect of percussion 
caps and needle guns."* 

Both these statesmen, however, 
afforded substantial justification to 
the alarmists whom they thus elo- 
quently rebuked, by intimating their 
determination to "prepare our de- 
fences," in order to make "invasion 
impossible." TKe public, of course, 
attributed their language to diplo- 
matic reserve, whilst their action was 
quietly accepted as proof of impending 
danger. 

As we were destined during the year 
1852 to witness the reorganization of 
the militia, and an augmentation of 
our army and navy ; and as the argu 
ments by which these increased arma- 
ments were justified will be found to 
have exclusive reference to the danger 
of an invasion fromp France, it will be 
well to turn for a moment to the 
tables, and see exactly what the 
French Gk)vemment had been doing 
since the downfall of Louis Philippe. 
Though it is rather beside the ques- 
tion — for we have never professed to 
match our land forces against those of 
France— it may be premised that the 
French Army was undergoing some 
reduction, and that the National 
Guard, whose million of armed men 
had been referred to with such alarm- 
ing emphasis by Lord Palmerston in 
1845, was being rapidly disbanded, 
and was destined ere long to dis- 
appear, with the exception of a nomi- 
nal force kept up in a few large cities. 

A reference to the tables will shew 
that, during the years 1849, 1850, and 
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1 85 1, the period which intervened, 
between the first and second panic, 
the strength of the French navy, 
whether measured by the total expen- 
diture, the number of men, or the 
number of ships in commission, was 
considerably less than in any three 
years since 1840. It will be seen that 
the French expenditure, with the 
number of men and of ships in com- 
mission, both absolutely and in pro- 
portion to the British, was at the 
lowest point in 1851, the year which 
witnessed the renewal of the panic 
These facts were stated at the time 
by those who resisted the increase of 
our armaments, and confronted the 
alarm of invasion : but their state- 
ments were discredited. 

On the i6th February, 1852, Lord 
John Russell explained to the House 
his proposed Militia Bill. He alluded, 
at the outset, to his measure of 1848, 
the failure of which he frankly attri- 
buted to the necessity he was then 
under of proposing an increase of 
taxation. To demonstrate that he was 
not now acting under the pressure of 
the panic, he thus referred to the 
state of things under which he had 
formerly brought forward a similar 
project : — " At the time at which I 
then addressed the House, Louis 
Philippe was on the throne of France; 
there was no apparent revolution at 
hand ; the disposition of th^t king 
was known to be pacific ; his counsels 
were moderate and wise."* This is 
an illustration of that curious feature 
in these political delusions, that we 
are always called on to forget them as 
soon as they have served the purpose 
for which they are created. A con- 
venient veil is here drawn over the 
panic caused by Prince Joinville's 
pamphlet, the Duke of Wellington's 
letter, the Spanish marriages, the pre- 
dicted flight of the Guards from Lon- 
don, and every other incident that had 
played its part prior to 1848. Ltntl 
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John Russell now proposed a plan by 
which it should be possible to enrol 
for the first year not less than 70,000 
men ; in the next year, 100,000 ; in 
the third, about 120,000; with the 
possibility of increase to 150,000. 
But the Militia Bill was destined to 
be fatal to the ministry of which he 
had been premier since the fall of Sir 
Robert Peel's Government in 1846.J 

A word of explanation is necessary 
to throw a light on what followed. 
During the recess of Parliament, Lord 
Palmerston, the Foreign Minister, 
had withdrawn from the Government. 
From the explanations which now 
took place, it appeared that, although 
there had been anterior differences 
between him and his colleagues, in- 
deed between the Sovereign and her 
Foreign Secretary, the immediate 
cause of his retirement was the un- 
authorised expression of his approba- 
tion of the coup d'etat of Decemoer 2nd, 

1 85 1. It was foreseen that this se- 
cession menaced the existence of a 
Cabinet already weak, and a few days 
only were required, after the meeting 
of Parliament to verify this view. On 
the motion to bring in the Local 
Militia Bill, on the 20th February, 

1852, Lord Palmerston carried an 
amendment for giving a more extended 
scope to the measure, which was 
followed by the resignation of Lord 
John Russell's Gk>vemment, and the 
advent of Lord Derby to power. 

On the first exposition of his views 
as Prime Minister, on the 27th FelS- 
ruary, the Earl of Derby spoke as 
follows : — 

V My Lords, I believe that our naval 
forces were never in a better or more 
effective condition than at this mo- 
ment. I believe that for all purposes, 
whether as regards the protection of 
our own shores, the defence of the 
numerous and distant colonies which 
form our empire, or for the protection 
of that extended commerce which 
crosses every sea and fills every port 
in the wide world, I believe that, for 
all such purposes, our navy was never 



in a more effective state than it is 
now."* 

As soon as the new ministry wei:e 
constituted, they prepared another 
Militia Bill, which was introduced 
into the House by the Home Secre- 
tary on the 29th March. This 
measure met the approval of Lord 
Palmerston, to whose energetic sup- 
port it mainly owed its success. He 
could almost, indeed, claim to be its 
author ; for it transpired, incidentally, 
in the course of the discussion, that 
his frequent questions in the House, 
in the time of Sir Robert Peel's 
ministry, had had the effect of . in- 
ducing them to prepare a measure for 
revising the Militia laws, but a change 
of ministry had prevented them from 
bringing it forward.f Lord Palmer- 
ston, moreover, in tne course of the 
debates, identified himself more ex- 
clusively with the policy of the Bill, 
by stating that he haxl pressed on Lord 
John Russell, in 1846, the necessity of 
a similar measure.;]: To him, also, 
was left the task of finding arguments 
for the Bill ; and it must be admitted 
that he fulfilled the duties of an ad- 
vocate with a courage, at least, that 
could not be surpassed. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Wal- 
pole for introducing the measure, 
however ably stated, were so cau- 
tiously guarded by disavowals of any 
special ground for alarm, and so pru- 
dently seasoned with pledges for our 
peaceful foreign relations, that they 
were almost as good arguments for his 
opponents as for his own party ; 
whilst the more general motives as- 
signed, founded on vague and shadowy 
assumptions of possible danger, would 
have been equzdly indisputable if our 
existing navy had been ten times as 
efficient as it had just been declared 
to be by Lord Derby. 

Lord Palmerston took a much 
bolder course. Falling back on his 
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own idea of steam-navigation having 
given an advantage to our neighbour, 
or, to use his favourite phrase, having 
" thrown a bridge across the Chan- 
nel," he now insisted on the practica- 
bility of fifty or sixty thousand men 
being transported, without notice, 
from Cherbourg to our shores in a 
single night. Such a declaration had 
not been before heard from one hold- 
ing high rank in that House. It over- 
leapt all reliance on our diplomacy, 
or our fleets ; and, strange enough in 
one who had offered such eager con- 
gratulations to the author of the coup 
d'etat, the assumption of such a 
danger as this implied that our neigh- 
bour was little better than a bucca- 
neer. But this hypothesis of sudden 
invasion is absolutely indispensable 
for affording the alarmists any stand- 
ing ground whatever. Take away the 
liability to surprise, by admitting the 
necessity of a previous ground of 
quarrel, and the delays of a diplo- 
matic correspondence, and you have 
time to collect your fleet, and drill* 
an army. Admit the argument of 
suddenness of danger, and the only 
way of preventing your coasts and 
metropolis from being invaded by an 
army of fifty- or sixty thousand men, 
is by being always prepared with an 
organized and disciplmed force to 
repel them. 

It was natural that such views 
should not pass unquestioned by in- 
telligent professional men ; among 
whom the veteran General who repre- 
sented Westminster was prominent in 
shewing the . practical difficulties of 
sending large expeditions over sea, 
and in demonstrating that " the sudden 
arrival of a French army in this me- 
tropolis was simply an impossibility."f 
Here is a specimen of the undaunted 
courage with which ■ Lord Palmerston 



* ** Give us a good stout man, and let us 
have him for sixty days to train him, and he 

ZwiJJ be as good a soldier as you can have." — 
Evidence qf Lord Haroinoe, Commander>m- 
CAi^, bifore Sebastopol Committee, 
t Haruardi cxx, 1040, 



set at nought the experience of the 
hero of a score of battle fields : — 

" My hon. and gallant friend (Sir 
De Lacy Evans) stated that, in col- 
lecting a large force for the purpose 
of crossing the Channel, such an ex- 
tensive preparation must be made as 
would give us ample notice ; but he 
is much mistaken with regard to the 
want of facilities which neighbouring 
countries possess for collecting toge- 
tl^er a formidable force and bringing it 
over to this country, without our 
having len^ened, or, indeed, c?en 
timely notice. The very ship dis- 
patched to convey to this country 
mtelligence of the threatened arma- 
ment would probably not reach opr 
shores much sooner than the hostile 
expedition."* 

The naval authorities in the House 
were also heard on a question in 
which the character and efficiency of 
their service were so milch involved. 
Admiral Berkeley, who had been a 
Lord of the Admiralty under the pre- 
vious Government, remarked that 
" Lord Palmerston had spoken of the 
French being enabled to raise 50,000 
or 60,000 men in Cherbourg ; but he 
did not tell, the House how these men 
were to be transported across the 
Channel;" and the gallant speaker 
went on to say, " he would tell the 
noble Lord, the member £or Tiverton, 
that it would take fifty or sixty vessels 
to embark those men he spoke of as 
being ready for action at Cherbourg, 
^nd it would take as many more ves- 
sels to protect them in the Channel." 
He added, with a view to allay the 
" absurd panic that had lately ran 
through the country," that with an 
addition of 4000 men and 1000 boys 
to the navy, he would undertake to 
say that they would have a fleet of 
thirty steamers in the Channel, none 
of which would be under 900 or 1000 
tons, and that in the presence of such 
a force, he would defy any enemy to 
attempt a surprise ; adding, duffac- 
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teristically, that "he should like to 
see them attempt to disembark on 
our shores in the face of such a 
force."* 

Incidental to these debates was a - 
moticm made on the 30th March, by 
Mr. Anderson (the head of the great 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Ship 
Company), "to show how invasion 
might be rendered impossible," in 
which he called attention to the Re- 
port of a Committee, appointed at his 
instance in 1849, which had recom- 
mended the Government to retain the 
services of our numerous merchant 
steamers as a reserve force for the 
defence of our shores. He pointed 
out the great advantage this country 
possessed over all others in the num- 
ber of its ^lerchant steamers; that 
for every horse-power possessed by 
France, we had twenty (in sailing 
vessels our superiority in tonnage 
being only as five to one) ; he stated, 
from evidence before the Committee, 
that upwards of a thousand of these 
vessels could be made available in case 
of war, and pledged himself to produce 
a private tradesman who, for ;f2oo, 
would fit the largesjt steamer to carry 
the heaviest pivot gun ; and he alleged 
that the private Company with which 
he was connected could, alone, furnish 
vessels enough to form a line within 
signal distance of each other from the 
Channel Islands to the North Fore- 
land.f Mr. Anderson went into the 
subject with a thorough practical 
knowledge of all its details, and car- 
ried the House, as he had carried his 
Committee, with him. His motion 
was accepted by the Government, but 
never acted on. 

This motion was, however, only an 
episode in that great debate of the 
session which reflected the panic that 
had been excited in certain quarters 
out of doors. In spite of the opposi- 
tion of the liberals and the free-trade 
party, the Militia Bill was passing 
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through its various stages ; and Lord 
Palmerston's theory of a nocturnal 
invasion, by a large army, continued 
to be the pivot of the debate. The 
weight of professional authority having 
gone so strongly against this theory^ 
civilians were now encouraged to 
speak out ; and Lord John Russell, 
towards the close of the debate on 
the second reading, remarked, with 
unwonted bluntness, that " he did not 
wish to be mixed up with those who 
entertained apprehensions of the sud- 
den arrival in this country of 50,000 
hostile troops in a single night, with- 
out notice of any kind being received in 
this country ; or that we should hear 
of an army marching up to London 
without our having had any previous 
symptoms of hostility. Those were 
notions which were founded upon 
panic rather than on reasonable cal- 
culation."* It was natural, too, that 
those members of the House who 
were idei^tified with that body of Bri- 
tish representatives residing at foreign 
capitals whom Burke has designated 
" licensed spies," should have revolted 
at such an imputation of want of 
vigilance on their part as was implied 
in this apprehended sudden invasion, 
and they found an ardent and elo- 
quent defender in the present Sir 
Robert Peel, who had just previously 
withdrawn from the field of diplomacy. 
"What, I should like to know." 
said he, " is meant by the term 
• sudden invasion' which is so often 
used, but with . little consideration ? 
The noble Lord, the member for 
Tiverton (Lord Palmerston), has de- 
fined it thus : ' We have to provide,' 
he says, ' not against a danger which 
may happen in six or eight months, 
but which may happen in a month or 
a fortnight, from the time when it is 
first apprehended.' I ask the House, 
and I ask the country, is it possible 
to admit this definition of the noble 
Lord ? Let the House for* one mo- 
ment figure to itself the noble Lord 
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sitting in Do\vning-street, with all the 
threads of European diplomacy con- 
centrated, like so many electric wires, 
in his cabinet ; and let the House 
then figure to itself the surprise of the 
noble Lord, on being told that that 
day fortnight 150,000 men were to be 
landed on the shores of Britain ? Do 
you think the noble Lord believes this 
to be possible ? Not at all."* 

Following after nearly the whole of 
these speakers, and on the last night 
of the debate on the second reading of 
the Militia Bill, Lord Palmerston thus 
manfully stood his ground : — " The 
application of steam to navigation has 
in effect made a bridge over the 
Channel, and has given the means of 
quick attack — an attack on a scale of 
magnitude such as did not exist 
before. Again, it is said we should 
know beforehand, if any preparations 
were being made. I say you might 
not know, because, by the internal 
arrangements of railways, the dis- 
tribution of troops is such that 50,000 
or 60,000 men might be collected at 
Cherbourg before you knew anything 
of the matter; and those who have 
seen what those immense works are, 
must be perfectly aware that such a 
number of men could walk from the 
quay into their vessels, as easily as 
they could walk into their barrack- 
yard. A single night would bring 
them over, and all our naval prepa- 
rations, be they what they might, 
could not be relied on to prevent the 
arrival of such an expedition, as no 
batteries or gun-boats we might have 
on our shores could be relied on to 
prevent the landing of the expedition 
when it had arrived. "f 

With what a grim smile of incre- 
dulity wpuld the threat of this noc- 
turnal apparition have been received 
by both sides of the House, if it had 
been urged in support of the Militia 
Bill of 1848 ! The country gentlemen 
were then too much haunted by the 

* Hansard, cxx. 1078. 
f Hansard f cxx. 1104. 



free-trade spectre, and the commercial 
members too seriously preoccupied 
with their distresses, to have allowed 
themselves to be scared by so fan- 
tastical an appeal to their imagination; 
but the " Country Party" were now in 
power, their protectiomst alarms were 
dissipated, and they welcomed the 
Militia Bill with acclamation. An 
increasing revenue, with a surplus in 
the Exchequer and a prosperous trade, 
insured the success of the bill ; which, 
however, was not passed without a 
determined opposition, led on by the 
free trade party. In the course of 
the struggle, it was mentioned by Mr. 
Moffatt,* as a proof of the unpopu- 
larity of the bill, that nearly 800 
petitions had been presented against it, 
and not one in its favour. It was cer- 
tainly a singular ^ectacle, to see the 
representatives of the great centres 
of population and wealth, virith the 
metropolitan members at their head, 
resisting a measure which had been 
brought forward on the plea that it 
was indispensable for their security. 

Where then could have been the 
"panic"? — will be the obvious in- 
quiry. This question was frequently 
and sarcastically asked in the coarse 
of the debate ; and it was answered in 
terms not over complimentary to the 
parties referred to. Mr. Hume bluffly 
remarked that, " our present panics 
were not due, as in times past, to the 
old women, but to our having too 
many clubs about London, containing 
so many half-pay officers, who had 
nothing to do but to look about for 
themselves and their friends. These 
were the people who vnrote to the 
newspapers, anxious to bring grist to 
the mill somehow or other, "f And 
Captain Scobell, alluding to the same 
subject, said — " If he added a remaiic 
not very complimentary to the other 
branch of the service, it should be 
jocularly ; but the alarm about invasion 
was chiefly expressed by soldiers, from 
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the illustrious Duke downwards. Sir 
Francis Head was a soldier; and so 
was the * Swiss Colonel ' ; and many 
of them had, by their writings, helped 
to r^ise and keep up the alarm. And 
the reason was plain ; they could not 
comprehend the capabilities of resist- 
ance that might be made on the ocean, 
and especially the resources that had 
been put into our hands by the power 
of steam."* 

Lord Derby's Cjovemment having 
passed their Militia Bill, empowering 
them to raise 80,000 men, besides 
other measures, a dissolution took 
place on the first of July, and the 
new Parliament assembled for a short 
session before Christmas. 

In the meantime, two events had 
taken place — the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, and the announcement of 
the approaching re-establishment of 
the Empire in France — which were 
exercising a considerable influence on 
the public mind. The fprmer occur- 
rence had naturally attracted universal 
attention to the biography of the 
Great Warrior, whose military exploits 
filled the pages of the public journals, 
became the engrossing theme of our 
public speakers, and even resounded 
firom many pulpits. Public attention 
was thus carried back to the long and 
mutually destructive wars which we 
had waged with France, and it was 
but natural that some of the old 
national animosity should have been 
revived. This feeling received a great 
impulse from what was occurring on 
the other side of the Channel. By a' 
singular coincidence, the imposing 
national tribute of a public funeral in 
St. Paul's, on the i8th November, 
1852, was followed by the voting for 
the Empire in France on the 21st. 
The historical painter might have 
represented the third Napoleon rising 
from the yet open tomb of the van- 
quisher of the first ! What wonder, 
if in some minds there was the irri- 
tating consciousness that all the great 

* Hansard, cxix, 1449. 



deeds of the departed hero had not 
borne permanent fruits ? The feeling ■ 
of apprehension, however, predomi- 
nated. The traditional terror con- 
nected with the name of Bonaparte 
was revived ; people began again to 
talk of invasion, and before Christmas 
the alarmists had more complete pos- 
session of the field than at any previous 
time. 

On the 6th December, 1852, Lord 
Malmesbury formally announced, in 
the House of Lords, the election of 
the Emperor of the French. He spoke 
in terms of the most unqualified con- 
fidence of the friendly and pacific 
intentions of the ruler and people of 
France. " I believe," said his Lord- 
ship, " that the Emperor himself, and 
the great mass of his people, deeply 
feel the necessity, for the interests of 
both countries, that we should be on a 
footing of profound peace; and, on 
the other hand, they see the great 
folly and crime which it would be on 
either side to provoke war. They 
must know that a war, as far as it 
would lead to the subjugation of either 
country by the other, is an absurdity ; 
that neither country, so great, so 
powerful, and so independent, could 
in any manner subjugate the other; 
and that, therefore, war must be as 
useless as cruel, and as inglorious as 
useless."* 

Nothing could have been more satis- 
factory than this announcement, had 
it not been accompanied by a practical 
commentary elsewhere, which, in the 
eyes of the unsophisticated public, 
converted these excellent sentiments 
into hollow diplomatic phrases. On 
the very same evening on which this 
communication was made to the Lords, 
the Government proposed in the Com- 
mons an addition of 5000 seamen and 
1500 marines to the navy, on the 
ground, as alleged by the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, that " the time had 
arrived when, with the most pacific 
intentions, it was absolutely necessary 
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that we should put our Channel 
defences in a new position, and man 
the Channel with a large force."* 
Had it been his studied purpose to 
furnish arguments to the alarmists 
out of doors, nothing could have been 
contrived more calculated to swell the 
panic cry of invasion than the tone of 
mystery and reserve with which the 
naval secretary deprecated all discus- 
sion on this vote : — 

" He trusted that, if he should then 
decline to enter into any detailed in- 
formation with respect to that vote, 
no gentleman would attribute such a 
course to a desire to treat him indi- 
vidually with discourtesy, but would 
feel that it was owing to the determi- 
nation at which the Government had 
arrived, after the most serious considera- 
tion, that it would be better, under existing 
circumstances, not to enter into any par- 
ticulars with respect to that course. He 
asked the present vote from the House 
of Commons, not as a vote of con- 
fidence in any particular ministry, 
but as a vote of confidence in that 
Executive which, whatever party might 
be at the head of the Government, 
must necessarily be charged with the 
defence of the country, must necessarily 
be in possession of secret and important 
intelligence, and must necessarily be the 
fitting and only judge how far that intelli- 
gence ought to be communicated to the 
House,"f 

If anything could add to the mis- 
trust in the public mind which this 
was calculated to produce, it was the 
readiness with which the leading 
statesmen on the opposition side of 
the House accepted the doctrine of 
implicit confidence in the Executive. 
Sir Francis Baring, in expressing his 
approval of the proposed increase, 
remarked that " no one knew more 
than himself how difficult it was to 
state the grounds for any increase. It 
was for the Government to state, on 
their responsibility, what they thought 

* Hansard, cxxiii. 1006. 
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necessary for the service of the country, 
and he was not one of those who 
would oppose what they thought ne- 
cessary."* This doctrine, which, if 
generally acted upon, would be an 
abdication of one of the chief func- 
tions of the House of Commons, 
proceeds upon a double fallacy — first, 
in assuming that the Executive can, 
in these days, be in possession of 
secrets unknown to the public, re- 
specting the warlike preparations or 
the political attitude of other conn- 
tries; and, secondly, in assuming, 
that, if the Government possessed any 
such secret information, there could 
be half as much inconvenience firom 
disclosing it to the House of Commons' 
as from the adoption of this principle 
of abject confidence in the Ministry. 

The proposed increase in the navy 
was, however, carried without a divi- 
sion. An addition of 2,000 men and 
1,000 horses for the artillery was also 
voted. There had been 3,000 men 
previously added to the army, and, as 
we have seen, power was given to the 
Government to raise 80,000 men for 
the militia, — 50,000 for the first year, 
and 30,000 more for the second. All 
this was achieved during their few 
months of office by the Earl of Derby's 
Government, who, so long as they 
were engaged in making these additions 
to our establishments, met with sup- 
port from their opponents ; but, that 
task achieved, thenceforth the benefit 
of implicit confidence in the Executive 
was no longer extended to them, and 
they were overthrown a few days 
afterwards in a division on the budget, 
which was virtually a vote of want of 
confidence, and were succeeded by 
Lord Aberdeen's administration. 

This increase in our armaments 
failed to allay, in the slightest d^ree, 
the agitation of the sdarmists. It 
seems to be the peculiar characteristic 
of these panics, that they who £all 
under their influence are deprived of 
all remembrance of what has been 
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already done for their sefcurity. This 
state of mind is natural enough in 
those who embrace the hypothesis 
that we are in nightly danger of an 
invasion, without notice or provoca- 
tion, by an army of 50,000 men. 
These persons do not employ their 
minds in discussing the probable 
grounds of quarrel with France, or in 
speculating on the chances of a rup- 
ture; but they assume the constant 
disposition for war on the part of our 
neighbour, as well as his complete 
preparation for attack. From the 
moment that such a theory of in- 
vasion as this is adopted, any plan 
of defence must necessarily be in- 
sufl&cient for security. It is to this 
state of mind that all the writers and 
speakers on the subject addressed 
themselves,* as may be seen by a 
mere glance at the titles of the 
pamphlets which issued in unprece- 
dented numbers from the press in the* 
present year (1852). 

The alarm was constantly stimu- 
lated by startling paragraphs in the 
newspapers. One day the French 
army at Rome was reported to be 
chafing and dissatisfied, because it 
could not share in the invasion of 
England and the sack of London : the 



* The following are specimens : — A Letter on 
the Defence of England by Corps of Folunteers and 
Militia^ by Sir Chas. Jas. Napier. The Invasion 
of England^ by an Englishman and a Civilian. 
National Defences, by Montagu Gore, Esq. A 
Letter to Lord John Russell, containing Suggestions 
for forming a Reserve Force, signed ** Georgs 
Paget." Memorandum on the Necessity <if a 
Secretary of State for our Defence and JVar 
Establishments. Proposals for the Defence of the 
Country by means of a Fblunteer Force, by John 
KiNLucH, late Captain Second Life Guards. 
Defensive Position cf England, by Captain Chas. 
Knox. The Peril of Portsmouth, by Jas. Fer- 
GussoN, Esq. A Plan for the formation of a 
Maritime Militia, by Captain C. Elliot. Obser- 
vations on Commissariat, Field tttrvice, and Home 
Defences, by Sir Randolph I. Routh. The 
National Defence of England, by Baron P. E. 
Translated by Capt. J. E. Addison. 7houghts 
on National Defence, by Rear-Admiral Bowles. 
Brief Suggestions on the Subject of fTar and In- 
vasion. Notes on the . D^fendve Resources of 
Great Britain, by Captain Fyers, Half-pay 
Royal Artillery. 



next, there were whispered revelations 
of a secret plan, divulged by General 
Changamier, for invading England 
and seizing the metropolis (which he 
publicly contradicted) : then we were 
told of a plot for securing a naval station 
in theWest Indies : next,the French Go- 
vernment had sent an order for steam . 
frigates to Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow 
(which was contradicted on the autiio- 
rity of those gentlemen) : there was a cry 
of alarm at the apparition of a French 
ship of war at Dover, which, it after- 
wards turned out, had been driven in 
by stress of weather : then there were 
small French vessels of war seen 
moving about the Isle of Wight, to 
the surprise of some of our authorities, 
who should have known that the 
French Government are bound by 
convention to send cruisers into the 
Channel, to see that the fisheries 
r^ulations are observed by their 
fishermen; and then came the old 
story of French vessels being seen 
taking soundings in our waters, though, 
as every body knows, the most perfect 
charts of the Channel, published under 
the authority of the Admiralty, may 
be purchased for a few shillings. 

But these little paragraphs, which 
flew from journal to journal, would . 
have fallen harmless on the public ear 
if they had not been accompanied by 
alarming reports, from " our own cor- 
respondents" in Paris, of the immense 
increase going on in the French navy. 
Besides, there was the eloquent silence 
of our own Secretary of the Admiralty 
when he proposed the augmentation 
of our navy. What could that reserve 
and secrecy mean, but something too 
frightful to reveal ? True, the French 
army had been reduced by 50.000 
men, and the National Guard was 
practically dissolved, but that did not 
concern us : what object could a 
Bonaparte possibly have in doubling 
the strength of his navy, if it was not 
to attack England ? To show to 
what an extent this delusion gained v 
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record, the Annual Register for Sep- 
tember 21, 1852 : — " The French have 
been makmg gigantic efiforts to raise 
their navy to a formidable strength ;" 
and, after entering into many details 
to show the large additions made to 
their fleet, the article thus concludes : 
" Their navy seems to have doubled 
in effective strength within the two 
years of the Prince President's 
power."* So strong were the feelings 
of suspicion, jealousy, and apprehen- 
sion on this subject at the reassembling 
of Parliament in February, 1853, that 
Mr. Ewart, with a view of offering a 
public denial to these alarming ru- 
mours, took the extraordinary course 
of addressing a letter of inquiry to 
M. Ducos, the Minister of Marine, 
whose answer, which obtained general 
publicity at the time, is here repro- 
duced : — 

•• Paris, February 2$, 18^3. 

" Sir, — The questions which you 
do me the honour to put in your 
letter of the 19th of February might 
perhaps appear to me unusual, if my 
mind really entertained the strange 
ideas which some persons appear to 
ascribe to me in England. 

" But, far from considering these 
questions indiscreet or inopportune, I 
rejoice at-theoi, because they afford 
me an opportunity of giving you the 
complete assurance of my peaceful 
sentiments. 

" I should consider it as the greatest 
of misfortunes if a serious misunder- 
standing should break out between 
the two nations: and I desire, with 
all my heart, that the best intelligence 
may continue to prevail between them. 

'* Your newspapers make much stir 
about our presumed warlike prepara- 
tions. I confine myself to declaring 
to you that I have not armed a single 
gunboat, stirred a single cannon, or 
equipped a single sailor. I remain 
the calm spectator of the enormous 
expanses which you are making to 
conjure away an imaginary danger; 

* Annual Register^ iS^a, p. 148, " CViTomc\c.** 



and I admire the facility with which 
you augment your budget when no 
real necessity prescribes it. 

•' If the members of your Parlia- 
ment, who are so pre-occupied vrith 
our projects of invasion, would give 
themselves the trouble of paying us a 
short visit, they would be more sur- 
prised than I am myself, perhaps, at 
the extreme readiness with which the 
rumour (almost amounting to a plea- 
santry) of our supposed warlike pre- 
parations has been received among yon. 

" I thank you, Sir, for allowing me 
to establish a certain degree of inter- 
course between us ; and I beg you to 
accept the expression of my most dis- 
tinguished sentiments. 

"Theodore Ducos. 

" Monsieur Ewart, Membre de la Chambre 
des Communes, &c.'* 

With M. Ducos, the writer of these 
. pages had not the honour of a per- 
sonal acquaintance ; but he happened 
to be on terms of very intimate iriend- 
ship with one of his colleagues, with 
whom he was in correspondence at the 
time, and from whom he received the 
following note, which had been written 
to him by the Minister of Marine, at 
the moment of receiving the letter of 
inquiry from Mr. Ewart. As this 
letter was penned by M. Ducos under 
circumstances which precluded any 
idea of concealment or misrepresenta- 
tion, it will be read with probably 
greater interest than the more formal 
communication; especially that part 
which refers to the cabinet device, 
common to both countries, of resorting 
to imaginary terrors as a means Si 
swelling budgets and strengthening 
majorities : — 

" My dear Colleague, 

" Do you read the English journals 
and the debates in Parliament ? 

" Verily, I am astonished at the dis 
they are making on the other side of 
the Channel. Will you believe that I 
\va.Ne 'yv-'^X. T^x^vaed a. letter from a 
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asking me seriously if the armaments 
we are preparing are destined for a 
war with England, and if we are 
pushing this constant augmentation of 
the forces of the two nations in a 
spirit of rivalry! I send you the 
letter, that you may not doubt my 
veracity. Will you answer it, or 
shall I ? 

" Our armaments ! forsooth. What 
does it mean ? You know as well as 
I that to this day we have not armed 
a poor little boat beyond our ordinary 
fleet. With a budget reduced by forty 
millions (francs) compared with the 
budget of Louis Philippe, we are 
obliged to confine ourselves within 
the narrowest limits. 

" England increases her budget of 
this year by sixteen millions (francs) ; 
she forms her militia ; she recruits her 
sailors ; she makes her coasts bristle 
with heavy artillery. We look on 
tranquilly, without comprehending all 
these efforts, and without having for a 
single instant the idea or the appre- 
hension that she is going to invade us. 

*• Mr. Ewart asks me in confidence, 
and whispering in my ear, if wev are 
actuated by sentiments of rivalry in 
pushing our armaments ! I declare 
that I cannot understand it. We 
have not armed one vessel, we have 
•not touched one gun, we have not 
equipped one soldier, we have not 
recruited one cabm-boy : and they ask 
us seriously if we are a very thunder- 
bolt of war? It seems to me, that 
the question might be more seasonably 
addressed to the members of the 
English Cabinet, who are covering 
themselves with armour, and who pos- 
sibly may not be very much distressed by 
these imaginary terrors (as we have some- 
times seen among ourselves), inasmuch as 
they enable them to swell their budget, and 
serve to strengthen a somewhat uncertain 
majority in Parliament. 

" Ah ! my dear colleague, you see 
that all the geese do not come from 
the United States, or swim in the 
Seine. You perceive that the ques- 
tion from London makes me quite 



merry. Forgive me, my dear col- 
league. I conclude by asking whether 
I must write to Mr. Ewart, and tell 
him, for his great satisfaction, that I 
am a greater friend to peace than 
himself, and that I look upon war 
between France and England as a 
universal calamity, which every wise 
man ought to exert himself to prevent. 

"Theodore Ducos." 

But this excellent attempt of Mr. 
Ewart to allay the public excitement 
produced no apparent effect. Nothing 
could surpass the child-like simplicity 
with which any of the aboVe absurd 
and improbable rumours respecting 
the hostile preparations of the French 
were believed, unless it were the stolid 
scepticism with which all offers to 
demonstrate their falsehood were re- 
jected. 

It will be well to turn for an instant 
to the tables in the first page, and 
bring the question of the state of the 
French navy at this time to the test of 
those authentic figures. Let us take 
the specific allegation in the Annual 
Register {or 1852 (Sept. 21), that, during 
the two years of the Prince Presi- 
dent's power, the French navy was 
doubled in effective force. Louis 
Napoleon was declared President of 
the Republic on the 20th December, 

1848, and was proclaimed Emperor 
on the 2nd December, 1852. His 
term of presidency may therefore be 
said to have extended over the years 

1849, 1850, 1 85 1, and 1852. The 
following figures give the total expen- 
diture, the amount of wages in dock- 
yards, the number of seamen, and the 
number of ships in commission, for 
each of those years, and also for the 
two preceding years, 1847 being the 
last year of Louis Philippe's reign, 
and 1848 the first year of the Re- 
public ; — 
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£ £ 

X849 456,155 3.933.376 37.063 ail 

1850 433.837 3.406,866 24,679 181 

185 1 416,773 3.393.737 32,316 166 

1852 435.811 3.462,271 25,016 175 

Taking 1851, the third year of the 
presidency of Louis Napoleon, when, 
it -will be admitted, his policy must 
have had time to develop itself, and 
comparing it with the sixteen previous 
years comprised in the table given in 
the first page, it will be seen that 
there is only one year (1835) when 
France had so few ships in com- 
mission ; only two years (1835-6) in 
which she maintained so few seamen ; 
and only five years (1835-6-7-8-9) 
when the total expenditure had been 
so low. And, instead of the effective 
force being doubled, it will be seen 
that a continual reduction had been 
going on during the first three years 
of the President's rule, with only an 
insignificant rise in 1852. The dimi- 
nution in the dockyard expenditure 
was, in both countries, proportionately 
less than in the other items, owing to 
the more costly nature of the new 
naval constructions. 

If we take the average of the four 
years, 1849 to 1852, it will be found to 
be very much less than the average of 
the last ten years of Louis Philippe's 
reign; and, looking back over the 
tables of both countries for the whole 
period, it will be found that scarcely 
at any time was the French navy so 
weak, in comparison with that of 
England, as in 185 1. M. Ducos, in 
the above private letter to. his col- 
league, asserts that his expenditure 
was forty millions (;f 1,600,000) less 
than that of his predecessor in the 
time of Louis Philippe; and if we 
compare the year 1852 with that of 
1847, it more than verifies his state- 
ment. 

It is now very well known, apart 

from the proofs afforded by these 

£gures, that, owing to the embarrassed 

state of the French finances during 

the Republic, and the struggle, m- 

volving the very existence of social 



order, then g:oing on, very little atten- 
tion was paid to the Navy. A Par- 
liamentary Commission, of which M. 
Dufaure was named '• Reporter," was 
appointed by the National Assembly 
in 1849. to inquire into the state of 
the navy, and two goodly quarto 
volumes were the result, with minutes 
of the evidence and the discussions ; 
but its proceedings were brought to 
an untimely end by the coup d'etat of 
the 2nd December, 185 1, and they led 
to but few practical results. 

It was under circumstances so little 
calculated to provoke our fear or re- 
sentment, that the cry of alarm and 
defiance was roused more loudly than 
ever through the winter and spring of 
1852-3. Men of the highest political 
and social rank resigned themselves 
to the excitement. Two cabinet mini- 
sters, who had gone to their consti- 
tuents for re-election, on taking office 
in Lord Aberdeen's government, were 
afterwards called on by their oppo- 
nents in the House, to explain the 
violent language uttered by them at 
the hustings in allusion to the ruler 
and people of France.* 

" I tell you," said the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Yorkshire, addressing the 
militia of that county, '' the time is 
coming when everybody throughout 
this realm will have reason to be 
thankful that you have come forward 
to defend your healths and homes."t 

Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, through 
the columns of a public journal, thus 
added fuel to the flame : — " I have re- 
ceived positive information, • which 
cannot be doubted, that the French 
are now striving to the very utmost to 
increase their naval force in every 
manner ; and that arrangements have 
now been officially decided upon, to 
continue, year after year, similar exer- 
tions. I cannot give my authority, but 
trust that I shall be believed when I 
say that this information can be most 
thoroughly relied upon." And the 
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writer adds, by way of emphasis, '*! 
repeat that the information I have 
received, of preparations which can 
only be made for aggression, may be 
relied on."* 

At the same time, the strictures of 
the leading journals assumed a more 
virulent tone towards the chief of the 
French people. Such had been the 
withering influence of legislative re- 
strictions and fiscal exactions upon 
the periodical press, that the publica*^ 
tion of daily newspapers was restricted 
to the three capitals of the United 
Kingdom, and their circulation among 
twenty-six millions of people did not 
exceed, in the aggregate, sixty or 
seventy thousand copies daily. A 
monopoly of publicity was, indeed, 
virtually possessed by one London 
journal, whose conductors had thus 
the power of giving the impress of 
public opinion to whatever views they 
chose to espouse. The columns of 
this paper now teemed with the most 
violent denunciations of the French 
ruler, not unmixed with expressions 
of contempt for the people of France. 
One w^terf of a series of impassioned 
invectives was betrayed into expres- 
sions -not obscurely suggestive of 
assassination. 

A reaction was at length produced 
in a quarter supposed to be peculiarly 
influenced by this journal. That part 
of the community most slow to enter 
upon any public movement, the mer- 
chants and bankers of London, con- 
vened, by circular, a meeting of 'those 
" who feel called upon at this time 
publicly to express their deep concern 
at witnessing the endeavours continu- 
ally made to create and perpetuate 
feelings of mistrust, ill-will, and hos- 
tility between the inhabitants of the 
two great nations of England and 
France," and they took the unprece- 
dented step of sending to the Emperor 
of the French a deputation of leading 
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citizens, canyirig with them an ad- 
dress bearing more than a' thousand 
signatures. 

On the meeting of Parliament, Mr. 
Disraeli took an opportunity of draw- 
ing attention to these manifestations 
of hatred and terror towards France ; 
declaring that it was " extremely 
strange and startling, that, under such 
circumstances, an idea should have 
seemed to enter into almost every 
man's brain, and an expression into 
every man's mouth, that we are on 
the eve of a rupture with that coun- 
try." And, alluding to the gross at- 
tacks that had been levelled at the 
ruler of Fratfce, he said; — *• Remem- 
ber, that all this time, while the 
French Government were quietly and 
diplomatically working with our Go- 
vernment for great objects of public 
benefit and advantage — that French 
Government were painted as corsairs 
and banditti,* watching to attack our 
coasts without the slightest provoca- 
tion and without the slightest wam- 
ing."t 

Such was the state of feeling in the 
Spring of 1853. The nation had 
grown rich and prosperous with a 
rapidity beyond all precedent. Our 
exports had risen from ;f52, 849,000 in 
1848, to ;f98,933.ooo in 1853, having 
nearly doubled in five years. History 
shows that such a condition of things 
is fruitful in national follies and 
crimes, of which war is but the great- 
est. The time is not yet, though it 
will come, when people will be able 
to bear the blessings of prosperity and 
liberty, with peace. Whilst it seemed 



\ 



* Take, as a specimen, the similitude of 
burglars, under which, when speaking of the 
danger of invasion, our brave and polished 
neighbours were described by a well-known 
writer of the day — a man of rank and a 
clergyman: — "When burglars are about, we 
examine the scullery and cellar windows ; we 
try the fastenings of our doors, hang up bells 
to warn us, get dogs and police to watch for 
us, and go to bed in confidence that we are so 
prepared against an attack, that few are likely 
to attempt it." — S. G. 0.» iu Twmx <,«.atviQ«*.» 
cxxvv. a^.^ 
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only a question upon whom we should 
expend ourfexuberant forces,— whether 
on France or some other enemy, — ^we 
" drifted" into hostilities in an unex- 
pected direction. The Turk was 
allowed to declare war for us against 
Russia, after we had agreed to the 
terms of peace oiBfered for us on be- 
half of the latter country. Could 
this have happened amid the com- 
mercial depression and gloom of 
1848? 

The sudden change which was now 
to be witnessed in £he temper of the 
public and the action of the Govern- 
ment was so unlooked for, and so 
utterly beyond all rational calcula- 
tion, that it might be compared to the 
shifting of the view in a kaleidoscope. 
By way of bringing what took place 
clearly, and in the fewest words, home 
to the reader's appirehension, let us 
illustrate it by an individual case. 
Let us suppose an invalid to have 
been ordered, for the benefit of his 
health, to make the voyage to Aus- 
tralia and back. He left England in 
the month of February or March. 
The Militia was preparing for duty ; 
the coasts and dockyards were being 
fortified; the navy, army, and artil- 
lery were all in course of augmenta- 
tion ; inspectors of artillery and ca- 
valry were reported to be busy on the 
southern coasts ; deputations from 
railway companies, it was said, had 
been waiting on the Admiralty and 
Ordnance, to explain how rapidly the 
Commissariat and military stores 
could be transported from the Tower 
to Dover or Portsmouth; and the 
latest paragraph of news from the 
Continent was that our neighbours, 
on the other side of the Channel, were 
practising the embarkation and dis- 
embarkation of troops by night. He 
left home amidst all these alarms and 
preparations for a French invasion. 



After an absence of four or five 
months, during which time he had no 
opportunity of hearing more recent 
news from Europe, he steps on shore 
at Liverpool, and llie first newspaper 
he sees mforms him that the Engli^ 
and French fleets are l3dng side by 
side in Besika Bay. An impending 
naval engagement between the two 
powers is naturally the idea that first 
occurs to him ; but, glancing at the 
leading article of the journal, he 
learns that England and France have 
entered into an alliance, and that they 
are on the eve of commencing a san- 
guinary war against Russia ! 

Leaving our imaginary individual 
to recover from his surprise, it may 
naturally be inferred that he would 
feel some misgivings as to the pru- 
dence of placing ourselves at the 
mercy of a ruler whom he had so re- 
cently heard denounced as little better 
than a bandit and a pirate. It would 
certainly have required a much 
smaller efifort of the imagination to 
have suspected a plot between our 
ally and the enemy, by which the two 
Emperors, — having united their forces 
at Sebastopol, taken our army cap- 
tive, and destroyed our fleet, — should 
have seized on Constantinople and 
Egypt, and made a partition of Tur- 
key, than to have believed in the pos- 
sibility of an invasion by an army of 
fifty or sixty thousand Frenchmen in 
a single night, without notice or pro- 
vocation. 

No such doubts, however, seem to 
have troubled the minds of our alarm- 
ists. They who had been the most 
vehement in their denunciations of 
the French Government, were now 
the strongest supporters of the Anglo- 
French alliance, and the loudest in 
clamouring for a war with Russia; 
and, for the next five years, no more 
was heard of a French invasion. 



THE THIRD PANIC. 



1859 — i&So— 1861. 



"Wb must have one more war with 
Russia for the independence and free- 
dom of Europe, and then all will 
unite in favour of a reduction of ar- 
maments," was the language with 
which some friends of peace recon- 
ciled themselves to the Crimetti war. 
They have since seen additions made 
to the permanent armed forces of 
Europe, equalling, probably, in num- 
bers the armies engaged in the Cri- 
mean struggle. So true is the saying 
of Bastiat, thai " the ogre, war, costs 
as much for his digestion as for his 

It was formerly said of us, that we 
were a warlike, but not a military 
nation. The Russian war has gone 
far to make us both. 

At the close of the great French 
war, in 1815, there were not wanting 
members of the Whig aristocracy, and 
a phalanx of distinguished popular 
leaiders. to call back the nation to its 
old maxims against large standing 
armies in time of peace ; and who not 
only kept alive the jealoun' of perma- 
nent camps and barracks, but opposed 
the formation even of clubs set apart 
exclusively for the " Services," and 
denounced the whole paraphernalia 
of a military organization. They did 
not accept war as the normal state of 
mankind; nor did they, discarding all 
reliance on the spirit and patriotism 
of the people, attempt to drill them, 
like Russians or Austrians, into mere 
warlike machines.* But at the ter- 
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ENGLISH FLEET AFTER THE RUSSIAN WAR. 



seemed to be possessed but of one 
idea, — how Englishmen could be 
drilled and disciplined into a state of 
constant readiness for future conti- 
nental campaigprts. Hence we have 
seen a military activity never before 
Imown in England in a time of peace, 
as witness the columns of the daily 
press, filled with " Military and Naval 
Intelligence." The object of those 
■who, by their rank and influence, have 
mainly contributed to produce this 
state of things, has not been con- 
cealed. "What I want to see," said 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, "is a military 
spirit pervading all classes of the 
community: but especially the influ- 
ential and intelligent middle class. I 
believe the volunteer corps will effect 
that object to a large extent; and, 
therefore, if for that aione, I think 
Ihey ought to be encouraged."* The 
consequence has been, ncft only an 
enormous increase of our military 
estimates, but such an outlay for fier- 
manent barracks and camps as to 
imply a complete abandonment, for 
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the future, of our old habits and 
majdms as a self-relying and frei 
people. The unfinished works a 
Aldershott, alone, have already cos 
;f 1,421, I53,*— an amount, for the timi 
and purpose, perhaps tmexampled ii 
the world's history. Our business 
however, must still be mainly with 
the navy. 

At the conclusion of the war, : 
grand Naval Review took place a 
Spilhead, which is thus recorded ii 
the Aiaival Rtgistir for 1B56, with the 
accompanying remark that the ' ' sti 
gun-boats formed the novel feature of 
the review." 

" The vast naval force reviewed 
this occasion, consisted of 22 ste 
ships offthe line, of from 6o to 
guns, 53 frigates and corvettes, 
gun-boats, 4 floating batteries, and 50 
mortar-vessels and mortar-boats : the 
aggregate power of the steam-engi 
30,671 horses, and the number of 
guns, 3002," 

Addressing (he House, May 8, i _ , 
after the ratification of the Treaty of 
Peace, Lord Palmerston said that 
" having begun (he war with a fleet of 
comparatively small amount, we \ 
enabled, at the end of the war. 
present at Spilhead the spectacle of 
such a fleet as called forth from the 
Earl of Derby the eulogy that ' 
coimtry ever possessed so mighty a 
naval armament.' We had. at the 
beginning of the war, a total force of 
2S3 ships I and at the end of the 
we have 590."* 

The greater portion of this incri 
consisted al gun-boats and moi 
vessels ; and, with a view to a due 
appreciation of the systematic n 
ner in which they are destined hence- 
forth to pass ioto oblivion, when suc- 
cessive First Lords, or Secretarie! 
the Admiralty introduce the Navy 
Estimates, it is necessary that we 
should fully apprehend the import- 
ance which competent judges attached. 
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at the time, to this addition to our 
defensive armament. A few weeks 
later, the First Lord of the Admiiilty 
himself, when alluding to the fact of 
these gun-boats having been com- 
pleted too late to be employed in 
offensive operations against the enemy, 
remarked : — 

" Happily, however, the means thus 
provided for attack can now be made 
equally available as a part of our per- 
manent establishment for purposes of 
defence. The gun-boats and floating- 
batteries, recently constructed for 
other objects, will constitute a valua- 
ble and effective armament for pro- 
tecting our shores from assault. The 
expense incurred in their equipment 
will, therefore, be money not ill-spent. 
I think it required the stem experi- 
ence of war to teach us the value of 
such a force ; for I do not believe the 
House of Commons could have been 
induced, in a period of uninterrupted 
peace, to vote the additional funds 
requisite for creating it."* 

" We commenced the war," said 
Captain Scobell, on the same occa- 
sion, " with only large ships ; and it 
was only after two years' experience 
that we discovered the gun-boat tribe. 
If, sometime ago.wehad had that mag- 
nificent fleet of gun-lK>ats which had 
recently been reviewed at Spithead, 
something would have been done in 
the Baltic which would have been re- 
membered for centuries. ' ' f 

Let it be borne in mind that we 
were at the close of a war in which 
we had destroyed the Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea, and, by the terms df 
the Treaty of Peace, had prohibited 
its reconstruction. The Russian 
power, in that remote region, had 
been hitherto invested with a certain 
mystery ; and the fleet of Sebastopol 
hsid often, in the speeches of our 
alarmists, been made to assume my- 
thical proportions. The Secretary of 
the Navy, in 1852, the year before the 



* Hansar4t cxlii. 1423. 
f Hansard, cxlii. 143$. 



Crimean war, when seeking to justify 
his comparatively moderate expendi- 
ture for that year, appealed to the 
Russian force in the Black Sea, which, 
according to his statement, comprised 
18 line-of-battle ships, 12 frigates and 
corvettes, and 19 smaller vessels.* 
These ships were now lying sunk in 
the harbour of Sebastopol. 

It was under these circumstances 
that, in proposing the Navy Estimates 
on the 1 8th May, 1857, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty declared that he 
coyld hold out no prospect of being 
able to reduce the expenditure to the 
level of former years previous to the 
war.f This drew from the vigilant 
Mr. Williams the remark that they 
were the most extravagant Estimates 
since the termination of the great 
French war; and he added that "the 
Estimates for 1852-3, the last year of 
peace before the Russian war, were 
;f2, 1 75,000 less than the Estimates for 
the present year; and yet this was 
the second year of peace."J 

The First Lord of the Admiralty 
proceeded to justify his increased 
estimates by a reference to the navy 
of our ally and neighbour : — " France," 
said he, *' had been paying the greatest 
possible attention of late years to the 
ef&ciency of her navy ;"§ and in order 
to compare the forces of the two 
countries, he gave the numbers of 
screw line-of-battle ships and frigates 
possessed by each, omitting the gun 
boats and smaller vessels, in which 
we possessed an overwhelming supe- 
riority, and which had been described 
in the previous year as " a valuable 
and effective armament for protecting 
our shores from assault." They were 
now alluded to only with the dis- 
paraging remark, that "no great naval 
engagement could be maintained in 
the middle of the Atlantic between 
line-of-battle ships and gun-boats." 



* Hansard, cxx. 38a. 
t Havsardf cxlv. 41'j. 
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Line-of-battle ships with screws, built 

and building, 1B57. 

English, 42. I French, 40. 

Frigates with screws, built and 

building. 

English, 41. I French, 37. 

Lord Clarence Paget, who attracted 
attention by the ability and profes- 
sional forethought which characterised 
his remarks on the comparative value 
of lai^e and small vessels of war, took 
exception to the above figures, and 
said that he held in his hand a list of 
French screw line-of-batlle ships fur- 
nished him by the Minister of Marine, 
and that they amounted altogether to 
31 ; and he reminded the First Lord 
of a great omission in bis statement,— 
that the " nine screw block-ships, 
which he had omitted from his enu- 
of British ships of the line. 
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screw line-of-battle ships. They 
the only ships that fired a shot in the 
Baltic, where the great line-of-batlle 
ships were of no use whatever, and 
lay off looking on ;"f and he added 
that, taking into account these vessels, 
our force was nearly double that of 

It may be well here to say a word 
or two respecting the origin and pur- 
pose of these block-ships, to which 
repeated allusion will hereafter be 
made. It was explained by Sir George 
Cockhum in the House, in 1846, that 
Sir Robert Peel's Government was 
induced, in consequence of the crea- 
tion of a steam navy by France, to 
appoint a commission to visit all the 
ports, and see what was necessary to 
be done for their protection ; when 
it was recommended that a certain 
number of sailing line-of-battle ships 
and frigates should be furnished with 



screws, so as to be able to shift their 
position, and aid the different hat- 
teriesiftheyshould be attacked,' This 
was, in fact, our first application of 
the screw propeller to ships of the 
line; and these block-ships were ex- 
pressly designed for the protection of 
our naval arsenals, and the vulnerable 
points of our coast, against the steam 
ships of our neighbour. But it will 
be curious to observe how systemati- 
cally these vessels are ignored by 
successive First Lords and Secretaries 
of the Admiralty, in enaraerating our 
naval resources, even when estimating 
our means of defence against inva- 
sion. The opinions expressed on this 
subject by the same statesmen when 
in. and when out of office, will be 
found to present a singular contrast. 
Lord Clarence Paget also called 
the First Lord's attention to the small 
vessels which he had forgotten, and 
declared that " he believed, that had 
Sir Charles Napier been supplied 
with gun -boats, he might have 
damaged Cronstadt very considerably. 
All his own esperieoce went to show 
that line-of-battle ships were not now 
so important an arm in war as they 
formerly were. Formerly, line-of- 
battle ships carried heavier guns than 
other ships ; but now every corvette, 
sloop, and gun-boat carried heavy 
guns ; and he was convinced that no 
force of large shifts could withstand 
the legion of gun-boats, sloops, and 
corvettes which they saw at Spithead 
lastyear.'f Again recurring to the 
subject, he said " in his opinion, line- 
of^attle ships were not the instru- 
ments by which in fiiture the fate of 
empires would be decided ;" and he 
proceeded to administer comfort to 
the alarmists, by showing how dif- 
ferent our situation now was to out 
" case in the time of Napoleon, who 
had observed that, if he could only 
command the Channel for forty-eight 
hours, he would subjugate this coun- 
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try. He might, however, come to 
our shores at the present day with 
seventy or eighty ships of the line, 
and yet not be enabled to effect a 
landing in the face of that noble fleet 
of small vessels which the right 
honourable baronet had given us 
within* the last few years. " He added 
that " he had the best authority for 
saying that there was sitting at the 
present moment in France, an En- 
quite, or Commission, the great object* 
of whose inquiry was to ascertain 
whether line-of-battle ships were or 
were not the most efficient class of 
ships which could now be employed." 
And he advised the First Lord to 
"rest upon his oars, and take the 
opportunity of consulting members of 
the naval service, before he proceeded 
to add to the number of those ves- 
sels;"* — ^advice to which, unfortu- 
nately, it may be necessary to recur, 
when the noble Lord is himself filling 
the office of official representative of 
the Admiralty in the House of Com- 
mons. ' • 

In reply to these remarks, Sir 
Charles Wood, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, observed: — "The noble 
lord (Lord C. Paget) had said that 
the block-ships were the most efficient 
ships in the Baltic. It was true that, 
on account of their light draught of 
water, they and the gun-boats were so 
in that case, and that they would be so 
in the case of operations on our own coast; 
but they would not be safe vessels to 
send across the Atlantic — they could 
not keep their place in a cruising 
squadron."f 

In the course of this debate, Sir 
Charles Napier, referring to the com- 
parative numbers of line-of-battle 
ships, as enumerated by the First 
Lord, but forgetting the block-ships 
and floating batteries, and overlook- 
ing the gun-boats and mortar-vessels 
which had been built at his own sug- 
gestion, thus raised the cry of alarm : 



* Hansard, cxlv. 438*9. 
f Hansard't cxlv. 450. 



— " The First Lord of the Admiralty," 
said he, "had told the House that 
France had forty ships, and we had 
forty-two only. France was equal to 
us, therefore, in ships, and superior 
in the means of manning them. She 
had an army of 300,000 or 400,000 
men, and we had but 20,000 in Great 
Britain. What would the conse- 
quence be if war were to spring up ? 
Why, there would be an invasion 
immediately."* 

A few days after, he thus improved 
upon this version of the official state- 
ment:— "The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had told them the other night 
-^a thing which no First Lord had* 
ever told them before — that France, 
in its naval steam power, was equal 
to ourselves, and that she was able to 
bring together any number of dis- 
ciplined men to man her fleets quicker 
than we could. We were, therefore, 
no longer the first naval nation in the 
world, "t A week later, the danger is 
more menacing : — " Let the House 
look at our condition at the present 
moment. We had no Channel fleet. 
In a few months we should not have 
a line-of-battle ship in England ; and, 
in case of a sudden war with France 
and Russia, he did not believe the 
Queen's throne would be worth six 
months' purchase."}; 

The course pursued by this remark- 
able man towards the close of his 
career, .and the great extent to which 
his writings and speeches contributed 
to the creation of the invasion panics, 
call for a few special observations. 
On his return to the House of Com- 
mons, after being superseded in the 
command of the Baltic fleet, during 
the Crimean war, he became pos- 
sessed by a morbid apprehension, 
amounting almost to a state of mono- 
mania, respecting the threatening 
attitude of France, and our insuffi- 
cient means of defence. It was not 
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peculiar to his case, for it is common 
to all who share his delusion about 
the danger of an invasion, that he 
always lost sight of all that was 
already done, and called for some- 
thing else as the sole means of secu- 
rity. Thus, he demanded more line- 
of-battle ships, and ignored the exist- 
ence of the new force of small vessels; 
then he called for a Channel fleet, 
whilst he threw contempt on the 
block-ships; when the Channel fleet 
was completed, he declared that the 
crews were in mutiny from mis- 
management ; when the number of 
line-of-battle ships was so great as to 
extort from him expressions of satis- 
faction, he asked what was the use of 
ships without seamen; when the 
number of seamen voted for our royal 
navy exceeded that of the entire sea- 
going population of France, he called 
aloud for a reserve; and when he had 
been triumphant in all his demands, 
he reverted to the opinion, which he 
had been one of the first to proclaim, 
that the whole navy must be recon- 
structed, for that " a broadside from 
the modem shell guns would tear 
holes in the sides of our wooden ships 
through which it would be easy to 
drive a wheel-barrow."* 

Simultaneously with these calls for 
defensive armaments arose incessant 
cries respecting the enormous in- 
crease of the French navy. France 
was always described as in a superior 
state of preparation, and always 
menacing us with invasion. To those 
who sat near him in the House, and 
shared in his conversation, he would 
sometimes almost predict the very 
month when the P'rench might be 
expected on our shores. 

Cherbourg had been always de- 
scribed by him as the chief source of 
our danger, until the great public 
visit to that port dispelled the phan- 
tom-ships with which he had been 
haunted ; but still he would expatiate 
on the facilities which its enormous 
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docks and basins offered for embark- 
ing an army ; declaring on one occa- 
sion that " the troops could walk on 
board ; cavalry y mounted, on their horses, 
could ride on board; and artillery could 
easily be shipped, for thirty sail-of- 
the-line could lie alongside of the 
wharves alone."* Notwithstanding 
that he drew on himself occasionally 
the censure of his brother ofl&cers for 
disparaging our naval strength, and 
was more than once rebuked for en- 
couraging insubordination among the 
seamen, he still persevered ; and such 
is the force of reiteration, that he was 
at last justified in the boast that, 
although "he had been called an 
alarmist, and laughed at for many 
years on that account, he had lived to 
see his views adopted."f 

The question has been asked, 
whether one whose antecedents had 
exhibited such reckless courage could 
have been sincere when raising the 
cry of alarm on such vague and 
shadowy pretexts, or whether he was 
actuated by mere prqf^essional mo- 
tives. It was, however, impossible 
for those who were in the habit of 
conversing with him to doubt his 
earnestness ; and the fact of his hav- 
ing recommended an arrangement 
between the English and French 
governments for putting a limit to 
their naval rivalryj is an answer to 
the suspicion of insincerity. The 
question admits, perhaps, of a dif- 
ferent solution. On the occasion of 
his bringing his grievance before Par- 
liament, and moving for an inquiry 
into his conduct in the Baltic, he was 
answered by Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
who stated, in his presence, that he 
had advised the removal of Admiral 
Napier from his command in the 
Baltic, because "he thought he was 
totally and physically unfit, — ^that his 
nerves were completely gone. ' ' § This 

* Hansardf cl. 1938. 
\ Rantard^ clvi. 989. 
X HaiuaTd, €m\.^^. 
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declaration, from sailor to sailor, was 
at the moment thought to partake of 
somewhat too much professional 
bluntness ; but it probably offers the 
true solution of the above question. 
And this view is confirmed by the 
fact, that, to the last, on all matters 
connected with his profession, ex- 
cepting where the question of inva- 
sion was involved, the remarks and 
suggestions of the naval veteran dis- 
played much sagacity and sound 
sense. 

Debility of mind, in one or other of 
its faculties, like physical decrepitude 
in some particular organs of the body, 
is the natural and inevitable accom- 
paniment of old age. It has been 
observed, too, that, as in the present 
case, the very faculty for which a man 
has been most distinguished, may, by 
an excessive and continued strain, be 
the first to give way. This, whilst 
teaching us chkrity in weighing men's 
motives should also induce us, when 
taking counsel in important matters, 
to prefer the judgment of those wljo 
are in the vigour of their powers, and 
to mistrust quite as much the timidity 
of the old as the rashness of the 
young. 

The year 1857 passed without any 
revival of the excitement out of doors 
respecting our defences. Scarcely a 
pamphlet issued from the press on 
the subject of an invasion. Yet, if we 
look at the circumstances of the time, 
there could hardly be imagined a con- 
juncture when they who believed in 
the probability of an attack from the 
other side of the Channel ought to 
have been more on the alert. 

The commencement of 1S58 found 
us involved in a war with China, and 
in the midst of that formidable rebel- 
lion which threatened the overthrow of 
our dominion in India. Just at the 
opening of the parliamentary session 
of that year, occurred the attempt on 
the Emperor's- life, which led to some 
intemperate manifestations of feeling 
towards England, on the part of cer- 
tain French colonels. This was fol- 



lowed by irritating discussioiis in the 
press. One of the first measures of 
the session was a proposal to alter our 
law of " conspiracy to murder," with 
the view of meeting the complaints 
from France. This conciliatory step 
led to the fall of Lord Palmerston's 
ministry in February, and to the re- 
turn to power of Lord Derby, whose 
party was at that time considered less 
favourably disposed than their prede- 
cessors towards the French alliance. 
When we consider that, in addition 
to these personal elements of provo- 
cation, there was the temptation to 
wrest from us that Eastern empire 
which is regarded, however mis- 
takenly, on the Continent, as the 
great source of our wealth and power, 
we have a combination of motives 
and of favourable circumstances to 
invite an attack, such as could never 
be expected to occur again. "Well 
might Mr. Horsman exclaim, in the 
following year, that " when he looked 
back to their condition when the 
mutiny broke out in India, he must 
say it was fortunate that at that time 
it never entered into the mind of any 
enemy to take advantage of the posi- 
tion of this country;"* — what a mis- 
fortune that so intelligent a mind 
should have failed to draw the only 
rational deduction from such a fact ! 
Instead of taking advantage of our 
position, the Emperor's Government 
offered the facilities of a passage 
through France for our Indian re- 
inforcements. 

A complete calm prevailed in the 
public mind through the greater part 
of the year 1858 ; and the pamphlet 
literature scarcely takes note of the 
topic of a French invasion. The 
House of Commons was not, however, 
so entirely quiescent. Lord Derby's 
Government, on their accession to 
ofl&ce, had found the Navy Estimates 
already prepared by Lord Palmer- 
ston's administration, comprising an 
increase of about 2,000 men. These 

* H. amaif A, c\n . ^«vv . 
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Estimates, with slight diminutions in 
the items for building and stores, were 
adopted and proposed to the House 
by the new First Lord (Sir John 
Pakington) on the 12th April. In the 
debate which followed, there was the 
usual reference made, by Sir Charles 
Napier, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Drummond, 
and others, to the formidable prepa- 
rations going on in France, and to the 
risks of an invasion : when Lord 
Clarence Paget renewed the advice he 
had before urged, saying that, " he be- 
lieved it to be the opinion of the Navy 
that it would be wise to pause in the 
construction of these enormous ves- 
sels. That opinion was gaining 
ground in this country, and much 
more was it gaining ground in France. 
He had been lately at Paris, and had 
conversation with French ofl&cers on 
the subject; and, whatever reports 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Sir Charles Wood) might have heard 
respecting the Frefnch Navy, he could 
give him positive information that, so 
far from there being any activity in 
building large ships, they were waiting 
to see what would be done in this 
country. He was persuaded, and it 
was the general opinion of the naval 
profession, that line-of-battle ships 
were not destined to play an impor- 
tant part in future naval wars. It 
was believed that these ships would 
be superseded in the line of battle, 
and more particularly in attacking 
forts, by ships with one tier of heavy 
guns, and their sides cased with iron. 
He believed with the hon. and gallant 
Admiral, the member for SouSiwark 
(Sir C. Napier), that in ten years 
three-deckers would be imknown,* 
being cut down into single-deck ships ; 
and, holding that opinion, he thought 
it was a wasteful expenditure of the 

• public money to go on, year by year, 
constructing that class of vessels."* 

These views were controverted by 
Lord PaJmerston, who alluded to the 

measures which the French Govetix-r 

* Mansard, cxlix. 929-30. 



ment were taking to give France a 
fleet of screw line-of-battle ships, very 
nearly equal to our own. He also 
spoke of Cherbourg as being "as 
large as many of our dockyards taken 
together ;" and twitted Lord Clarence 
Paget with his credulity, telling bim 
that he was " not sure that opinions, 
coming from what must be called the 
rival service of other countries, were 
exactly the opinions by which tiiie 
Government of this country ought to 
guide their conduct.* He deprecated 
any reduction in the Estimates for 
building; and urged that "the most 
pressing application of the funds voted 
for the naval service, was in providing 
ships, which when once built will re- 
main, rather than in emplo)nng men, 
who, after the year is over, will not 
add to your strength next year, unless 
the expense is continued :"f— a doc- 
trine which, as the recent transitions 
in our navy show, ought to be received 
with great caution.' 

These allusitjns to the preparations 
of our neighbours met with no re- 
sponse out of doors ; and little more 
was said during the session, — ^withone 
constant exception ; — Sir Charles 
Napier, on the nth June, addressed a 
speech to the House, in the form of a 
long question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the subject of our 
national defences, in which, among 
pther terrors of the imagination, he 
pictured a Russian fleet coming up 
the Channel, and exclaimed, amid the 
laughter of the House, " what would 
become of the Funds, Gqd only 
knew."J The Minister, in reply, com- 
plained that he had had to listen to 
three speeches in the session, on the 
same subject, from the same speaker. 

The year 1859 witnessed the appa- 
rition of the third panic. Towards 
the close of 1858, and up to the meet- 
ing of Parliament in February, there 
had been some eflbrts made, by a cer- 
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tain portion of the press, to excite 
apprehensions respecting the magni- 
tude of the naval preparations of 
France ; but they produced httle 
effect on the public mind. Unlike its 
predecessors, this panic had its origin 
chiefly in elevated and ofl&cial circles. 
It was from the first a parliamentary 
agitation : nor was it confined to the 
Lower House; for, as will be seen, 
the most successful agitators were 
those of the patrician order, who 
played with consummate skill on the 
most sensitive chord in the national 
heart, by raising the cry of alarm for 
our naval superiority. 

The Queen's Speech, at the opening 
of Parliament, announced an increase 
of expenditure for the "reconstruc- 
tion of the British Navy." 

On the day previous to that fixed 
for bringing on the Navy Estimates, 
Sir Charles Napier rose in the House, 
and said he *' wished to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether it was 
true that a French steam aviso, with 
two French cutters, had entered Spit- 
head a few nights ago ; and that, after 
the exchange of a few words of cour- 
tesy, these vessels had proceeded to 
Stokes Bay in the night, and had 
taken soundings there ? Also, whether 
he knew that these vessels had more 
than the usual complement of offi- 
cers ?"* The reply was, of course, 
that they were employed in the per- 
formance of. their duty, in looking 
after the French fishermen. 

Before we come to the proposal for 
a sudden and large increase of the 
Navy, on the plea that the Govern- 
ment had discovered, in the summer 
of 1858, that the French were making 
extraordinary progress in their navsd 
armaments, it will be well to recur for 
a moment to the tables in the first 
page. The following is an extract of 
the number of men, the amount of 
wages in dockyards, and the total ex- 
penditure for the Navy in England 
and France, for the year 1858 : — 

* Hansard, cliii, ^71. 
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England 


55.883 


991*593 


10,039,047 x8j8 


France 


39,603 


640,954 


5,337,060 1858 



It will be seen that our total ex- 
penditure amounted to nearly double 
that of France ; but, owing to the 
difference in the modes of keeping the 
accounts in the two countries, as 
already explained, this is not a fair 
mode of comparison. The amount 
expended for wages in dockyards is a 
better test ; and, under this head, the 
English expenditure is fifty per cent 
more than that of France. But the 
truest standard of comparison is the 
number of seamen, of whom we had 
nearly double the French force. " If 
we cast our eye back ov^r the French 
tables, we shall find that the number 
of men maintained in 1847, the last 
year of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
amounted to 32,169, or 2,567 more 
than in 1858. The average number 
of the French Navy, for the last ten 
years of Louis Philippe's reign, was 
31.335. or 1,733 more than in 1858. 
It will be seen, also, that the number 
of ships in commission, in the latter 
years of the monarchy, exceeded those 
of 1858. On the other hand, looking 
back over the British accounts, we 
shall find no year, previous to the 
Crimean war, in which our seamen 
approached within 10,000 of the num- 
ber voted for 1858. And, more im- 
portant than all, it will be seen that, 
during the whole preceding period of 
twenty-three years, the number of our 
seamen had never been so much in 
excess of those of France as in ,1858. 

The above statement is more than 
confirmed by an official document, 
which was in the hands of the First 
Lord when he brought forward his 
Estimates, but which was not laid on 
the table of the House until the fol- 
lowing April. It is entitled, " Report 
of a Committee, appointed by the 
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into the Comparative Stale of the 
Navies of Ensland and France." In 
this document it is said that " France 
founds her calculations upon a return 
to her peace establishment of 1S52 ; 
the number of her ships in commis- 
sion for 1659 being 152 against 175 in 
the year 1852; and the number of 
seamen afloat being 25,784, against 
25,oiG in 1852." This gives an in- 
crease of 76S men. The Report then 
proceeds to give a corresponding 
comparison of the British Navy : — 
" Our position is very different. On 
the 1st oC December, 1858, our ships 
in commission, and their comple- 
ments, as compared with 1S52, were 
as follows ; — 

Ships. GiinB. Sea- 
Ill Dwcmbcr, iSsS 167 4619 



, iSSi 



JSB4 36,17 



ii,;8. 



This number is exclusive of a fur- 
ther increase of 3,302 marines on 
shore, including i,8oo employed on 
shore in China; also of 3,880 seamen, 
employed in the coast-guard on shore ; 
mailing a total increase in 1858, as 
compared with 183a. of 18,763 seamen 
and marines."* Thus it appears, 
from our own official Report, that 
whilst France had added to her force, 
afloat, in six years. 768 men, we had 
added to ours, afloat and on shore, 
18,763 ; and that whilst, on the ist 
December. 1858, the navy of England 
numbered 55,133 men. that ofFrance, 
afloat, contained only Z5.7B4, or con- 
siderably less than one-half When 
viewed by the light of these facts, the 
tone of excitement and alarm which 
pervades the following statement 
becomes simply incomprehensible. 

On the 23th February. 1859, the 
Navy Estimates were brought forward 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Sir John Pakington), who asked for 
an addition of /i, 200, 000 for ship- 
bailding, and proposed a vote of 

" P^'tiaminlary Papa; No. 181, iSJq.p. 11. 



62.400 men and boys, being the largest 

peace. He stated that, when he su 
ceeded tc office, he " did not find tl 
navy of this country in a proper ai 
adequate state tor the defence of o 
coasts, and the protection of our coi 
merce :" he invited the House to " a 
him in his attempt to restore the naval 
supremacy of England ;" spoke of 01 
having " fallen to the lowest amoui 
ever known in our history— an amoni 
not exceeding that of a neighbouring 
power, (I) without anything hke the 
same demand upon its force ;"' he 
pleaded " the present aspect of public 
affairs" in justification of his proposal, 
alleging that "the Government would 
not have done their duty lo 
country, if they had not boldly asked 
for the increase of force.' 'f 

But, not conflniag himself to these 
generalities, he stated that during the 
summer the Government had thought 
it their duty to ascertain the state of 
the French navy. They had heard 
much of the progress made by France 
in increasing her naval armament 
during the last few years, and. having 
taken means for ascertaining the facts, 
they had found that the line-of-battle 
ships in France were enactly the si 
in number as our own, namely twenty- 
nine. He calculated that, at the pro- 
gress then making, France would, at 
the end of the year 1839, have fortyj 
line-of-battle ships, and England only 
Ihirty-six. When this was brought 
under his notice in July, he consulted 
his colleagues, and they determined 
that "it was a state of things which 
could not be allowed to continue :" 
and they resolved immediately to with- 
draw sufficient workmen from other 
occupations to convert four s; 



years later, we snail nnn ijiia (. larence ragH, 
Ihm Secretary of the Admiralty, stating in 
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line-of-battle ships into screws ; and 
he now proposed to the House that 
five additional liners should be forth- 
with converted.* At the same time, 
he entered into a similar statement 
respecting frigates, in which he was 
sorry to say that our position was, in 
comparison, still more unsatisfactory ; 
and that in the course of the autumn 
he had found that, whilst we were in 
possession of thirty-four of these 
vessels, France had forty-six.f 

Now, it was not this statement in 
itself — ^incomplete and inaccurate as 
it will be shown to be — so much as 
the manner of making it, which tended 
to produce the subsequent alarm and 
panic. A tone of mysterious revelation 
pervaded the speech, the effect of 
which was heightened by repeated 
protestations of frankness ; whilst a 
portentous significance was imparted 
to the proposed liaval augmentations 
by such assertions as that " it was 
inconsistent with our naval power, 
and with our national safety and 
dignity, that we should allow such a 
state of things to continue, "J and still 
more by the solemn adjurations which 
followed, invoking the Anglo-French 
alliance " for the sake of England and 
for the sake of the world." And yet, 
in fact, there was no secret to reveal, 
for the French Government had, in 
1857, published to the whole world 
the programme of its future naval 
constructions for a period of thirteen 
years, founded on the report of a 
commission appointed in 1855. "The 
First Lord and his coadjutors," says 
the author of a volume containing 
much valuable information, when 
commenting on this speech, " had only 
discovered six months previously what 
was long before patent enough to any- 
one who had taken the trouble to 
' investigate the subject." § The House 



* Hansard, clii. SSa-Qia. 

t Hansard, clii. 908. 

t Hansard, clii. 906. 

§ 7he Navies qf the florid, by Hans Busk, 

p. 8.^. 



of Commons, however, offered no 
opposition when the First Lord finally 
announced his intention to add twenty- 
six men-of-war to the navy in one 
year."* ^ 

This speech furnished arguments 
for the following twelve-months to 
those who were employed in exciting 
the invasion panic. The statement 
which was most frequently quoted, 
and which became the favourite text 
for the alarmists, was that which 
placed England and France on an 
equality of twenty-nine line-of-battle 
ships each. This was arrived at by a 
departure from the invariable mode 
of comparison, by which the ships 
built and building are taken into 
account. On referring back to the 
comparative numbers of these vessels 
given by Sir Charles Wood on the 
1 8th May, 1857, it will be seen that 
he states the English at forty-two, and 
the French at forty, f They are now 
reduced to twenty-nine each, by taking 
only the numbers actually completed 
at the moment. HaH the comparison 
been made in the usual manner, it 
would have stood as follows, according 
to the Parliamentary paper in the First 
Lords hands :J — 

Line-qf-Battle Ships built and building, 
December, 1858. 

English. French. 
Complete, hull and machinery 29 39 
Receiving engines ..4a 
Converting .... 7 4 

Building .... 10 ^ 



Total 



SO 40 



Adding the nine coast-guard block- 
ships to the English column, it gives 
fifty-nine, to forty French. 

The total omission of the coast- 
guard vessels from the First Lord's 
numerical statement of the line-of- 
battle ships and frigates possessed by 
the two countries calls for a few 
words of remark. It has been already 



* Hansard, clii. 943. 
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shown that nine line-of-battle ships 
have been set apart for the protection 
of our arsenals and harbours. They 
mount, in the aggregate, about 600 
guns, each vessel being " armed with 
8-inch shell gufls and 32-pounders, 
together with two 68-pounders and 
four lo-inch shell guns."* 

These vessels are assigned to par- 
ticular stations on the coast, though 
occasionally a paragraph in the news- 
papers informs us that they are mus- 
. tered as a squadron in the Channel. f 
But wherever they may be, it will be 
found, on turning over the pages of 
the Navy List, and referring to the 
"Majestic," "Blenheim," " Com^ 
wallis," etc., that these block-ships 
carry their full complement of cap- 
tain, lieutenants, chaplain, staff sur- 
geon, pa)nnasters, engmeers, etc. ; and 
we are told that crews of picked sea- 
men, the veterans of the fleet, are 
provided for them. Yet these vessels, 
with their satellite fleet of gun-boats, 
are left altogether out of the numerical 
comparison of the English ^.nd French 
navies ; they are not counted as line- 



' * Paper read at the Society of Arts, by Mr. 
E. J. Reed, late of H.M.'s Dockyard, Ports- 
mouth, 15th Dec. 1858, p. 15. 

t The Blockships. — Commodore Yelverton's 
fleet of coast-guard block-ships, consisting of 
the Majestic, 80, Capt. Mends, C. B. ; Blen- 
heim, 60, Capt. Tatham : Cornwallis, 60, 
Capt. Randolph; Edinburgh, 60, Capt. D'Eyn- ' 
court; Hawke, 60, Capt. Crispin; Hogue, 60, 
Capt. Macdonald; Russell, 60, Capt. Wode- 
house; Ajax, 60, Capt. Boyd; and the screw 
steam-frigate Dauntless, 34, Capt. Heath, 
C.B., after being duly inspected, as previously 
announced, by Admiral Eden and Capt. Fre- 
derick, two of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
left Portland harbour on Wednesday and 
Thursday for their respective stations. The 
Colossus, 80, Capt. Scott, C.B., still bearing 
the flag of Commodore Yelverton, remains at 
anchor in that harbour, but is expected to 
leave for the Isle of Wight in a day or two. 
The Biter gunboat, tender to the Colossus, is 
also at Portland. — Times. 

The Channel fleet of blockships were ob- 
served at Plymouth at no(»n on Sunday, ap- 
proaching from the eastward. At five p.m. 
they were near the Eddystone, going down 
Channel under three foresails, jib, aod spaivker. 
Wind, north-west^ Eleven ships in aU ; one 
a. frigaite.— Herald, 



of-battle ships, or even thrown into 
the scale to weigh against our neigh- 
bour's paddle frigates. 

Now, if it could be shown that these 
ships are worthless, as some of our 
officials would seem to imply, what 
must be thought of the wisdom of 
those who incur from year to year 
all the current expenses of officering, 
manning, and arming in the most 
efficient manner, vessels which are 
afterwards to count for nothing ? The 
French, however, form, a very different 
estimate. of the value of our coast- 
guard fleet, as the following extract 
from a work published under the 
sanction of their Government will 
show :* — 

" The service of the coast-guard is 
placed under the general direction of 
a Commodore of the first class, having 
the ' Pembroke ' for his flagship. It 
includes seventy-three vessels, twenty- 
seven of which are steamers, and forty- 
six sailing vessels. All the coast has 
been divided into eleven districts, 
each commanded by a captain, having 
under his orders a certain number of 
officers ; — this staff amojmts altogether 
to more than 250 officers of all grades. 
Nine ships-of-the line and two frigates 
watch the eleven districts. With the 
exception of one, all these vessels are 
mixed : that is, old sailing vessels, 
having had machinery adapted to 
them ; their armaments and masts 
have been reduced, so as to diminish 
their draft, and render them more 
manageable. The ships -of- the -line 
have sixty guns, the frigates fifty. 
Sixteen steam gun-boats and forty- 
seven vessels of light draft have been 
distributed between the eleven dis- 
tricts. It i§ quite a fleet, destined to 
a special service, and on board of 
which the manoeuvres and the gun 
practice take place as regularly as on 
board of other vessels of war. The 
blockships offer to England, for the 
defence of her harbours and dock- 
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yards, means of defence which are 
entirely wanting in France." 

It was by the total omission of this 
powerful fleet, in the enumeration of 
the forces of the two countries, that 
the statement of the First Lord 
startled the country, and furnished 
the "cry" to the alarmists — the echo 
of which has hardly yet died away — 
that France was our equal in line-of- 
battle ships, and was aiming at the 
supremacy of the seas. 

The comparison of the number of 
frigates possessed by the two countries 
was hardly less fallacious than that of 
the ships of the line. In stating that 
England possessed fewer of these 
vessels than France, the faintest p>os- 
sible allusion was made to the im- 
mense superiority in tonnage and 
horse-power of the majority of our 
frigates; whilst the numerical com- 
parison alone reached the eye of the 
general public. The French Navy 
List contains fifteen vessels classed 
as paddle-frigates, which were built 
nearly twenty years ago for the trans- 
atlantic packet service, and on the 
failure of that enterprise were trans- 
ferred to the Government navy in 
1844-5.* 'T^® v®ry 2ig6 of these vessels 
renders it unnecessary to speak of 
their quality. They carry sixteen 
guns, and, for comparison, they are 
put on an equality with our screw 
frigates of forty or fifty guns, some of 
which are of a larger tonnage than the 
line-of-battle ships of half a century 
ago ! And, whilst these antique tubs 
are thus paraded to the terror of 
Englishmen, no credit is taken for our 
own splendid packet ships, which 
would be available, in case of emer- 
gency, in a few weeks ; and some of 
which, as the Persia, for example, are 
more than double the tonnage, and of 



* "France had, about the close of 1844, 
grafted into their navy twenty or twenty-two 
ships, varying from i^oo to 1^00 tons, and 
about 4^0 horse power. Those ships had been 
built for Transatlantic packets." — Evidence of 
Sir Thomas Hastings b^ore Committee on Army^ 
Navy, and Ordnance, 1848, Qu. 979 J. 



far greater speed, than these converted 
" frigates" of the French navy. 

But the gravest fallacy in the First 
Lord's statement has still to be no- 
ticed. Why was the comparison 
restricted to ships of the line and 
frigates ? The old nomenclature no 
longer serves for an accurate definition 
of Sie strength of ships of war. We 
had at the time fourteen vessels called 
screw-corvettes, of from 20 to 22 guns 
each, in our Navy List, far more 
powerful than the above i6-gun fri- 
gates, whilst the French had only 
two of this class ; and we had a dozen 
screw-sloops, of from 12 to 17 guns, 
of which the French had none ; but 
these vessels were wholly kept out 
of view. Had the comparison been 
extended to all steam vessels, we 
should have shown an overwhelming 
superiority in these smaller ships, 
which were the pride of the Spithead 
Review, and had extorted so many eulo- 
gies from professional men. The First 
Lord did not omit to offer a passing 
compliment to this portion of our 
navy; but he found no place for it 
in his numerical comparison of the 
forces of the two nations, and it was 
this numerical comparison which was 
seized upon to promote the panic out 
of doors. The following figures, taken 
from the Parliamentary Paper* to 
which attention has been already 
called, will show what the comparison 
would have been if it had embraced 
the smaller vessels: — England had 
eighty-two corvettes and sloops, and 
France twenty-two : England had 162 
gunboats, and France twenty-eight. 
If, after comparing the line-of-battle 
ships and frigates, there had been a 
comparison of the whole of the other 
steam vessels, the result would have 
been 380 English and 174 French. 

The fact of our having built so 
many more small vessels than the 
French will partly, but not wholly, 
account for our not possessing a larger 
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pxx)portion of screw line-of-battie 
ships. England had, for a long series 
of years, been spending, at the very 
least, fifty per cent, more on the 
effective strength of her navy than 
France, and this ought to be a suffi- 
cient answer to the assertion that 
France had been aiming at an equality 
with us at sea. We build ships, con- 
struct steam-engines and machinery, 
and obtain cosds and other stores 
twenty or thirty per cent, cheaper 
than our neighbours, and we ought, 
therefore, to .secure a proportionately 
larger return for our outlay.* But 
these advantages are more than counter- 
balanced by the superior management of 
the naval department in France, by which 
they are enabled to avoid the waste of 
money, which is always going on in this 
country, upon unnecessary and useless con- 
structions. This will be illustrated by 
a brief examination of the valuable 
parliamentary document to which 
reference has already been repeatedly 
made. 

It was stated to the House, by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, that a 
Confidential Committee had been 
appointed in the winter of 1858, by 
Lord Derby's Government, to inquire 
into the comparative state of the 
navies of England and France. The 
Report of this Committee, dated 
January 6th, 1859, and intended, ori- 
ginally, for the eye of the Ministry 
only, was laid on the table of the 
House on the 3rd April following. 
The inquiry extended from 1852 to 
1858. The reader may be reminded 
that Lord Derby's Administration was 
succeeded by that of Lord Aberdeen 
in the autumn of 1852 ; and that on 
the fall of Lord Palmerston's ministry. 



* The late Lord Herbert, who had been 
three years Secretary to the Admiralty, in his 
evidence before the Select Committee on the 
Navy, in 1848, said, *' I should never dream of 

/, instituting, a comparison between our expen- 
r di'ture anathsLt of France j because their ex- 
peaditure is so lavish, and the result for ttve 
'oooeyr spent so very smaJi, that you cannot mstv- 
tat)i,a compsLrison between them."— Q. ioia6. 



in February, 1858, the Conservative 
chief again returned to power. The 
Report embraces this interval ; and is, 
therefore, an inquiry instituted by one 
body of politicians, into' the manage- 
ment of the navy during nearly six 
years by their opponents ; and it 
would not imply any great ignorance 
of the inner play of party, to suppose 
that, under such circumstances, we 
might find some hints, or disclosures, 
which would not be met with in a 
Report of one of the ordinary Com- 
missions, appointed by a Government 
to inquire into its own conduct. It 
is difficult to believe that, if this 
document had been in the hands of 
members of Parliament before the 
First Lord had made his statement 
on the 25th February, they would 
have allowed their attention to be 
diverted across the Channel to the 
acts of a neighbouring government, 
instead of being directed towards their 
naval administration at home. 

Shortly previous to 1852, the Eng- 
lish and French Governments had 
been brought to the conviction that 
sailing ships of the line could no 
longer be depended on for purposes of 
war ; and, after the experience of the 
Crimean campaign, they ceased to be 
taken into account in a comparison of 
the forces of the two countries. From 
1852 to 1858 was, therefore, a period 
of transition from a sailing to a steam 
fleet. In 1852, England had 73 
sailing-vessels of the line, and France 
45.* In 1859, the country was 
startled by the First Lord's statement 
that France had 29 screw liners, 
whilst England possessed only the 
same number. How did this arise ? 
The Report, after giving a mass of 
most valuable facts and. statistics, goes 
straight to the point, and states that 
' • the large increase of the French steam 
navy, since 1852, in line-of-battle ships 
and frigates, has been effected mainly 
by the conversion of sailing ships;" 
that " the number of men requirol to 
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convert a three-decker into a 90-gun 
steam-ship is stated to be five-eighths 
of the number required to build a 
new Qo-gim- steam-ship. The chief 
difference in the cost t)f conversion 
arises from the saving in materials. 
The cost of converting a line-of-battle 
ship of 90 guns is estimated at 
;f 25,000, and the cost of building the 
same at ;f 105, 000; but the latter 
will, of course, be a far more efficient 
and durable vessel ;" that " the process 
of conversion, on the other hand, is 
speedy as compared with that of 
building. The present seems a state 
of transition, as regards naval archi- 
tecture, inducing the French Govern- 
ment to suspend the laying down of 
new ships of the line altogether, and 
it is more especially so with respect 
to artillery."* The Report states that 
" no line-of-battle ship has been laid down 
since 1855, in France, and there has not 
been a single three-decker on the stocks since 
that year ;" and that of th^e forty-five 
sailing vessels, which France pos- 
sessed in 1852, and of which ten 
remained ]h 1858, there were two 
only which were not " too old to be 
converted."! 

In the mean time, England had 
pursued the double process of building 
new and converting old ships of the 
line. Between 1852 and 1858, we 
launched twenty-three liners. " Of 
the line-of-battl^ ships now building 
in the English "dockyards," says the 
Report, '• one was laid down in 1855, 
two in 1856, one in 1857, and four in 
1858."^ At the time wnen these last 
four were laid down, we had thirty- 
five sailing-ships of the line afloat, of 
which nineteen are reported by the 
Surveyor of the Navy to be convertible 
into screw liners or frigates. He 
states, also, that we possessed seventy 
sailing frigates, of which twenty-seven 
were convertib4e.§ 

Now, inasinuch as the fitting of 



* Parliamentary Paper, iSa, 1859, p. ai. 
t Ibid. p. ig. t Ibid. p. 19. 

f Ibid. p. 20. 
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Steam-engines into existing sailing- 
ships is a much cheaper and more 
expeditious process than building new 
steamers, and leaving sailing vessels 
to rot in ordinary, it was only natural 
that the conversion of a sailing into a 
steam fleet should proceed more 
rapidly in the French than in the 
English dockyards. The • obvious 
remedy was to follow the thrifty 
example of our neighbours ; and this 
was the recommendation of the Re- 
port, which was made, at the same 
time, to convey, in language sufficiently 
intelligible, a censure on the conduct 
of the previous administration : — 
" We, therefore, venture to suggest, 
for your Lordships' consideration, 
whether, if the force in the dockyards 
were to be used next year in the con- 
version of ships of the line and 
frigates, as far as the available dock 
accommodation will admit, the most 
useful results might not be attained 
at a comparatively small expendi- 
ture."* 

We have seen that, in conformity 
with this Report, the First Lord 
announced to the House his intention 
to convert nine sailing line-of-battle 
ships into screw steamers, and he 
reserved other four for the next year. 
If this had been done, as it should 
have been, at the time when- the 
French were similarly employed, and 
if the nine Coast-guard vessels had 
been taken into account, where would 
have been the pretext for a panic? 
But it is hardly reasonable to hold 
the French Government responsible 
for a state of things which arose out 
of the maladministration of our own 
affairs, and which the Minister of 
Marine could have no power of reme- 
dying, except by lowering his own 
management to the level of that of our 
Admiralty. 

In order to illustrate the foregoing 
statement, the following figures are 
extracted from this Report. 
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As it has been the custom to esti- 
mate the strength of a navy by the 
number of its line-of-battle ships, it 
will be well, in the first place, to give 
the particulars of this class of vessels. 

Comparative Numbers of English and French 
Llne-qf-battle Ships, in the years 185a and 1858.* 

English. 

Sailing Vessels 93 

Steam Vessels, afloat and building . 19 
Block Ships . . . . 4 

Total • . • • 94 

French. 

Sailing Vessels 45 

Steam Vessels, afloat and building. 6 



Total 



51 



1858. 



English. 
Sailing Vessels » » • • , 3$ 
Steamers Complete ^ 

Receiving 

Building 

Converting 

9 



$» 



Block Ships 

Total 



• • • . 35 

Engines 4 f . 

10 ( ^ 

? . 1) 



Sailing Vessels 
Steamers Complete 

•Recei 

Bu 

Conver^ng 



»* 
ft 
*> 



mplete . . 39 \ 

ceiving Engines 3 f 

ildin^ . . jr 

nverting . 4) 



French. 
10 



40 



Total 



50 



/ 



It will be seen, by comparison, that, 
instead of our having lost ground in 
ships of the line in six years, the total 
number of French vessels, sailing and 
steam, bore a smaller proportion by 
one to the English, in 1858 than in 
1852. As an illustration of the eco- 
nomical example which the Minister 
of Marine had given to our Admiralty, 
by the conversion of sailing-ships into 
steamers, it will be observed that, 
whilst France had reduced the num- 
ber of her sailing vessels from forty- 
five to ten, or more than three-fourths, 
England had only diminished hers 
from seventy-three to thirty-five, or 
Jjttle more than one-half. 



It should be always borne in view, 
that we are not discussing the process 
of creating a navy, but of substituting 
one kind of ship for another. The fol- 
lowing list o^ the numbers of line-of- 
battle ships possessed by the two 
countries at various epochs is in- 
teresting, as showing the number of 
sailing vessels formerly maintained by 
France. It appears that the French 
force, as measured by this class of 
vessels, has generally been equal to 
rather more ti&an the half of our own ; 
and this seems to have been tacitly 
accepted by the two countries as a 
fair proportion for nearly a century, 
with the exception of that period of 
humiliation for France which imme- 
diately succeeded the restoration of 
the Bourbons. 

Numbers of Line-iif-Battle Ships in the 'English 
and French Navies at the following Dates:-' 

HIS . 

1^94 . 

1830 . 

1840 . 

1850 . 

i8j8 . 

The totals of the steamers of all 
sizes in the two navies were as follows 
in the years 1852 and 1858 : — 

i8^a British Steamers of all sizes 176 
1858 » „ 4^ 



British. 


French. 


ia6 


68 


M| 


77 


106 


53 


89 


44 


86 


45 


94 


50 



British Incvease • 

1853 French Steamers of all sizes 
1858 



*> 



f* 



French Increase 



388 

133 
364 

143 



Thus, whilst in six years the French 
added 142 steamers of all kinds to 
their navy, we added more than 
double the number to ours. 

The following are the totals of both 
steamers and sailing vessels of all 
sizes in the two navies at the same 
dates : — 

1853 British Steamers of all sizes 176 
„ ,, ^'a\Vm^ vessels, ditto 399 



* ParHamentary Paper, iSs, 1859, pp. 1^—19- 
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It is very instructive to observe the 
above numbers of sailing vessels ia 
the two countries at both periods. In 

_,2, England possessed 299 of these 
vessels, which were reduced to 296 in 

_,S, being a diminution of three 
only. France possessed 358 sailinK 
vessels in 1853, which were reduced to 
. in 1&5B, being a diminution of 

.. These figures show that whilst 
France was engaged in converting her 
sailing vessels into steamers, England 
continned the processes of both 
building and converting. The conse- 
qaence was that we had asraanysailing 
vessels, within 3, in 185S as in 1852 ; 
and whilst France had increased the 
total number of her vessels, of all 
kinds, by 2S only. England had aug- 
mented hers by 285. That these 
ligTlres" prove an enormous amount of 
misapplied capital and labour in our 
dockyards, and place us, in point of 
management, in humihating contrast 
with our neighbour, there cSn be no 

Sir Charles Wood, the preceding 
First Lord, felt, probably, that' some 
of Sir John Paltington's statements 
glanced obliquely upon him, and on 
■'-5 6th Apnl he entered at length 
upon a vindication of his manage- 
ment. It is interesting (o find him, in 
opposition, not only gathering up all 
the elements of our naval strength, 
'including block-ships and gun-boats, 
which had been overlooked when the 



Estimates were brought forward in 
1857. but disputing the pretensions of 
our neighbours, who had received 
such flattering eulogies on that occa- 
sion. " I would, however," said he," 
" remind the House that they must 
not suppose that all the French ships 
arc as fine sea-going ships as our new 
line-of-baltle ships. There is one of 
them. I know, the Monltbtllo, which 
has only 140 horse-power; while the 
weakest of our block-shipsf has 200 
horse-power. I say that, for the 
defence of our coasts at least, these 
block-ships are good and efficient, and 
as available for that service as many 
of the French ships of the line are for 
attack. In considering our means of 
defence, I must, however, be allowed 
to take into account the numerous 
vessels of a smaller class which- we 
possessed, and which, as the noble 
member for Sandwich (Lord Clarence 
Paget) said, no line-of -battle ships 

Here was an excellent ca.se esta- 
blished against any additional arma- 
ments : but, as (he speaker gave a 
ready approval to the proposed in- 
crease of the Estimates, his argument 
was only calculated to inspire the 
public mind with still greater mistrust. 



h Mav, iSSJ, Sir Charl 
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The better to understand the state 
of feeling in 1859. it is necessary to 
recur to the events which were then 
passing around us. Hostilities had 
commenced between France and 
Austria. The operations of the 
French army in Italy were watched 
with no friendly eye by the upper and 
conservative classes of this country, 
whose sympathies were generally on 
the side of Austria. ' On the contrary, 
with the mass of the people, the go- 
vernment of Vienna was supremely 
unpopular, whilst an universal enthu- 
siasm prevailed in favour of Italian- 
independence. And although, un- 
doubtedly, some mistrust was enter- 
tained towards the absolute ruler of 
France, in his new character of cham- 
pion of the nationalities, still, for the 
sak& of Italy, the popular sympathy 
followed the march of the French 
armies. At the same time a suspicion 
arose (the despatches of Lord Malmes- 
bury not having been published) that 
our Conservative government was 
pledging us to the side of the Aus- 
trians ; and hence was witnessed the 
strange spectacle, for England, of 
public meetings called to proclaim the 
principle of non-intervention, which, 
truly interpreted, meant a protest 
against the interference of our Go- 
vernment on the wrong side. 

This explanation may help to ac- 
coimt for the fact that the loudest 
notes of alarm and hostihty against 
France resounded from that usually 
serene and impassive body, the House 
of Lords. They did not avowedly 
espouse or defend the cause of Austria : 
public opinion was too strong in the 
opposite direction ; but to proclaim 
the danger of an invasion of England, 
and thus to rouse the hostile passions 
of the country against the French 
Emperor, would act, to some extent, 
as a diversion in favour of his antago- 
nist ; and he is said, by those who 
were in a position to be well-informed 
on the subject, to have been so far 
inBuenced by the hostile attitude 
manifested in high quarters in tbis 



country, that it operated, among other 
things, disadvantageously to the 
Italian cause, in bringing the cam- 
paign to a precipitate close. The 
most inveterate alarmist might have 
rested satisfied that as the Emperor 
had allowed us to escape two years 
before, when we were involved in our 
Indian difficulty, he would not seek a 
rupture just at the moment when his 
own hands were so fully occupied in 
Italy. He knew that a war with 
England meant a campaign on the 
Rhine, as well as on the Mincio, with 
British subsidies to Austria and Ger- 
many, and a naval war extending to 
every sea. Yet this was the fate to 
which, in the eyes of panic-stricken 
peers, he was rushing, impelled — in. 
the absence of every rational motive 
— by his destiny ! 

On the first of July, the Volunteer 
Corps and the Navy Estimates became 
the subjects of discussion in the 
Upper House. So much did the 
debate turn upon the question of in- 
vasion, that, at the first glance, it 
might be thought that we were not only 
at war with our next neighbour, but 
at the very crisis of a long struggle. 
Lord EUienborough called for seventy 
line-of-battle ships ; but declared that 
no increase of the Navy could, under 
present circumstances, protect us 
against invasion ; that for " six months 
in the year, an enemy may land 60,000 
to 80,000 men on any beach on the 
south coast of England." With his 
wonted proneness to strategy, he called 
for forts to protect " all the ports, and 
all the roads in which it would be 
possible for an enemy to place a fleet, 
with any degree of security, and where 
he might form Utes-de-pont that would 
assist his future operations ;" and he 
particularly pointed to Portland, "that 
port which the late French ambas- 
sador went down to reconnoitre, and 
which he took the trouble of visiting 
at the end of last summer, in order to 
see the particular advantages it pos- 
Sfcssfed. "^^ \xv5fiX&^ >i!aJL, vfhenever 
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that port again, he would find it in a 
better position than when he saw it 
last."* 

Lord Howden, who said " he re- 
sided in France, and his social rela- 
tions were chiefly in that country," 
declared that the entire population of 
that empire were eager for the inva- 
sion of England, regardless of the 
consequences : — 

" He did not believe that the idea 
of conquering this country had ever en- 
tered the h^ad of any sane Frenchman, 
any more than that any sane English- 
man had ever entertained the notion 
that we should allow ourselves to be 
conquered by France. He felt as- 
sured that no Frenchman had ever 
dreamt of taking possession of this 
island ; but he felt almost equally cer- 
tain that every Frenchman living 
dreamt both by day and by night of 
humiliating this country, and robbing 
her of the position which she alone 
maintained among the nations of 
Europe, that of possessing an invio- 
late soil. Thousands of persons in 
England scouted the very thought of 
an invasion. They asked, ' What is 
the use of it ? — it could have no per- 
manent result.' The people of France 
were aware that it could not ; but then 
they did not adopt the same mode of 
reasoning on the subject. A forlorn 
hope might enter some miserable vil- 
lage, inhabitlsd by six fishermen and a 
ploughboy : a bulletin might be signed 
on British soil, proclaiming the glo- 
rious triumph of French arms: the 
French eagles might stream from 
every steeple from Acton to Ealing 
and from Ealing to Harrow — the very 
prospect was enough to throw every 
Frenchman into a transport of joy; 
and that, too, although he might be 
perfectly aware that not a single one 
of his countrymen would return home 
to tell the tale." He declared that a 
war against England would unite, in 
one body. Republicans, Imperialists, 
Orleanists, and Legitimists, and in 

* Hansard, div. ^33. 



conclusion, said: — "Such a war was 
the only one which would ever be 
universally popular in France; and, 
however reckless the attempt to in- 
vade England might be— however de- 
void of all rational hope of success — 
there was not a single widow in 
France who would not give her last 
son, or a single beggar who would not 
give his last penny to carry out such a 
project."* Lord Brougham contro- 
verted this view, and said he believed, 
on the contrary, that no act of the 
French Government could excite 
greater indignation among all classes 
of the French people than a quarrel 
with England. But he, too, called 
for increased preparations by land 
and sea.f Lord Hardwicke. with 
natural professional gallantry, would 
not listen to the plan of land defences, 
or tolerate the idea of an invasion ; 
he was for carrjdng the war to the 
enemy's coasts : — " He held that it 
was the duty of the Government to 
render the navy of England suffi- 
ciently powerful not only to maintain 
the British Channel as the British 
Channel, but to enable us to insist 
that the boundaries of this country in 
that direction should be the low-water 
mark on the French shore. "J 

But the great speech of the session 
on this subject, and that which for a 
fortnight fluttered the fashionable 
world and agitated the clubs, has yet 
to be noticed. On the 5th July Lord 
Lyndhurst brought forward the sub- 
ject of the national defences. He be- 
gan his argument by repeating ,the 
statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that " France exceeded us 
the year before in a small proportion 
in line of-battle-ships, but she ex- 
ceeded us in an enormous proportion 
in steam frigates." Without one word 
of reference to the coast-guard fleet 
or floating batteries ; or the small 
vessels, in which our superiority could 
be reckoned by hundreds, and which, 



* Hansard, c\\\. <>\*\. 
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as the naval authorities only two years 
before declared, rendered a landing on 
our shores impossible ; or the scores 
of large ocean steamers in the employ 
of private companies, he brings the 
two " fleets" into combat in the Chan- 
nel, and argues that, in case of defeat, 
we have no reserve to prevent an 
immense military force from being 
landed on our shores. The " fleets" 
are brought also into collision in the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere ; but no 
allusion is 'made to the existence of 
any other than ships of the line and 
frigates. He cites Lord Palmerston's 
" very emphatic words, that steam has 
converted the Channel into a river, 
and thrown a bridge across it ;" and 
he argues that "a large army may 
within a few hours — in the course of 
a single night — ^be landed on any part 
of our shores." " I know," said he, 
" from information which I have re- 
ceived, and the accuracy of which I 
do not doubt, that the French are at 
the present moment building steamers 
for the purpose of transporting troops, 
each of which is constructed to carry 
2500 men, with all the necessstry 
stores. This, therefore, is the descrip- 
tion of force which you must prepare 
yourselves to meet." He called for 
an establishment of 100,000 troops 
and embodied militia, and the same 
number of disembodied and trained 
militia, " in order to be prepared for 
any emergency which may arise." He 
avowed that he felt something like a 
sentiment of humiliation in going 
through these details. " I recollect," 
said he, '• the day when every part of 
the opposite coast was blockaded by 
an English fleet. I remember the 
victory of Camperdowp, and that of 
St. Vincent, won by Sir John Jervis ; 
I do not forget the great victory of 
the Nile, nor, last of all, that trium- 
phant fight at Trafalgar, which almost 
annihilated the navies of France and 
Spain. I contrast the position which 
we occupied at that period with that 
which we now hold. I recoWect t\ie 
expulsion of the French from "Bgy^t", 



the achievement of victory after victory 
in Spain ; the British army established 
in the south of France ; and, last of 
all, that great victory by which the 
war was terminated." Interspersed 
among these irritating reminiscences 
were such remarks as — " I will not 
consent to live in dependence on the 
friendship or forbearance of any coun- 
try;" "are we to sit supine on our 
own shores, and not prepare the 
means necessary in case of war to 
resist that power?"* — remarks which, 
considering our overwhelming naval 
superiority at the time, can be com- 
pared only to the act of brandishing 
a weapon in the face of a friendly 
neighbour. 

Fully to comprehend the scope and 
temper of these utterances, which 
were received by the assembled peers 
with a rapturous welcome, it is neces- 
sary to consider for a moment the 
circumstances under which the speech 
.was delivered. The speaker repre- 
sented more than any other peer the 
legal and constitutional character of 
the Upper House. His judicial mind 
and great age tended naturally to im- 
part a tone of moderation and cauticm 
to his observations ; and he was com- 
menting on the policy of a nation 
with whom we were at peace, and 
from whose Sovereign our Govern- 
ment had received numerous proofe 
of friendship. Nor mu^t the circum- 
stances in which the two countries 
were at the moment placed be over- 
looked. France had hardly emexged 
from a war for an object in which the 
British nation had long felt the 
deepest sjrmpathy, — and for the out- 
break of which the statesmen of both 
our political parties held Austria re- 
sponsible, — and she had incurred an 
exhaustive sacrifice of life and trea- 
sure which contributed, with other 
considerations, to bring the' struggle 
to an early and imexpected close. At 
the same time, our own naval pro- 
rations were on a scale of unparallded 

* Haruatft.»0&N.^Vv — V\. 
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magnitude for a time of peace. Taking 
the average of the years 1858-9, it 
will be seen, on reference to the 
accounts in the first page, that the 
nimiber of our seamen was more than 
double that of the French navy — a 
disproportion quite unexampled during 
the last thirty years. It was under 
these circumstances, and when not an 
act or word on the part of the French 
Government indicated a hostile dispo- 
sition, that the foremost man in the 
highest assembly of Englishmen deli- 
vered, amidst enthusiastic plaudits, 
the speech of which the above is a 
brief outline. If England had been 
a weak country, threatened with inva- 
sion by a powerfi^ enemy, nothing 
could have been more calculated to 
stir the patriotism of its inhabitants 
than to remind them of the exploits 
of their fathers; but to declaim of 
Trafalgar and the Nile, — to taunt 
with their reverses a brave people 
who were no longer our enemies but 
our friends, — ^was more derogatory to 
ourselves than to the object of those 
taunts. It must be acknowledged 
that the dignified calmness with which 
such gratuitous insults as these have 
for many years been borne, bespeaks 
the possession of a large share of 
self-command on the part of our 
neighbours. 

From the remarks which fell from 
other peers, it might have been sup- 
posed that England was at the time 
completely disarmed. Forgetting our 
464 steamers, our 62,400 seamen, the 
Militia Act of 1852, and the "very 
little short of 200.000 fighting men* 
whom, in the event of war, we could 
put into the field,"* Lord Ellen- 
borough exclaimed—" My Lords, it is 
not safe for this country to remain 
unarmed in the midst of armed na- 
tions. When, of two neighbouring 
nations who have ever been rivals, 
and have often been engaged in des- 
perate hostilities against each other. 



* Lord Palmerston, Aug. $, 1859, Hansard, 
civ. loyg. 



one determines to apply all her ener- 
gies to making money, and the other 
to making preparations for war, it is 
obvious enough with which of the 
two nations all the money must 
ultimately remain."* 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe also — 
after expressing his gratitude to Lord 
Lyndhurst "for calling attention to 
this most important and solemn ques- 
tion at so anxious a time as the pre- 
sent"' and reminding his hearers that 
•• although the supplies necessary for 
taking the precautionary measures now 
suggested could not originate in that 
House, nevertheless, those measures 
had first been brought under considera- 
tion there," — ^proceeded to remark on 
the unwillingness of free countries to 
prepare for defence in anticipation of 
war ; and declared " that it was a just 
cause of shame and an intolerable 
humiUation, that a great empire like 
ours should appear, though it were 
only for one hour, to exist by suffer- 
ance, and at the good pleasure of a 
forbearing neighbour."f 

The administration of Lord Derby 
having in the previous month been 
displaced by that of Lord Palmerston, 
the Government was on this occasion 
represented by Lord Granville, who, 
in allusion to the tone of Lord Lynd- 
hurst's speech, said: — " If a feeling of 
hostility does exist, as he says it does, 
not on the part of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, but on the part of the French 
people, I doubt that his speech will 
tend to allay it. When he points out 
in the most marked way the defence- 
less character of our shores — ^when at 
the same time he boasts of our former 
victories, and when he makes some- 
thing like insinuating and sneering 
allusions both to the government and 
people mi France — I am afradd that, 
coming from such lips as his, such 
language is not well calculated to pro- 
mote the object of unbroken friendly 
alliance." The Duke of Somerset, 
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who had succeeded Sir John Paking- 
ton as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
was still more plain-spoken on this 
point: "He greatly regretted the ex- 
citing language which their lordships 
had just heard. If such language 
were persevered in, it would be neces- 
sary to have not only a peace, but a 
war establishment. There was no 
peace whatever in the language of the 
noble and learned lord (Lord Lynd- 
' hurst). That language was calculated 
to excite the passions of England and 
France ; and he thought it most un- 
wise to talk as the noble and learned 
lord had done of two great nations." 

It was not the speeches of indi- 
viduals, however high their rank or 
eminent their ability, but the constant 
augmentation of our armaments, by 
successive Governments, which mainly 
tended to excite feelings of alarm and 
resentment towards France; and in* 
this policy the administration which 
had now returned to power will be 
found to surpass all preceding Go- 
vernments. 

Parliament had reassembled, after 
the dissolution by Lord Derby's Go- 
vernment, on the 31st May, 1859 ; 
and in the following month Lord Pal- 
merston's Ministry resumed office. 
Just previous to the dissolution. Lord 
Clarence Paget had brought forward 
a motion on the Dockyard Expendi- 
ture, when he adduced a very elabo- 
rate series of figures and estimates to 
prove that, during the past eleven 
years, there had been an unnecessary 
expenditure, " a deficit or a discrep- 
ancy," of /^5 ,000,000 of money in the 
Government yards, — equal to twenty- 
two line-of-battle ships, with all com- 
plete, ready for sea. He spoke of an 
extravagance in the ship - building 
department which "really* appalled 
him ;" said he could point out the 
reason why we had so little to show 
for such an enormous expenditure; 
and th9>t, if his motion were accepted ; 
" such statements as that of Sit ^ohiv 
JPakington — which had ptodviced 
such a painful sensation out oi 



doors, namely that, after laying oat 
/20,ooo,ooo on a steam navy simply 
for the construction of the ships, pd 
exclusive of the cost of their engines 
and machinery, we were, boli in 
numbers and quality, inferior to the 
French in line-of-battle ships,— would 
be impossible." The following gra- 
phic description of the manner in 
which our dockyard artificers amuse 
themselves might help to account for 
some superiority in the French navy, 
without implying any great merit on 
the part of our neighbour :— 

" He did not think the House had 
the smallest notion of what had been 
going on in our doclqrards in the way 
of tinkering vessels, amputating them, 
and performing all sorts of surgical 
operations upon them. They had 
their heads cut off, they had their 
tails cut off, they were sawn asunder, 
they were maltreated in every possible 
way. Ships built ten years ago by 
Sir William Sjrmonds were not in 
fashion at the present day, and no- 
body could blame the Adimiralty for 
lengthening and altering them, be- 
cause, as originally constructed, they 
were not now fit to go to sea ; but he 
wished to speak of the reckless altera- 
tions of new ships. T6eir name was 
legion : admost every ship was altered : 
there was scarciely one that had not 
undergone some frightful operati(Xi 
at some time or other." • 

He characterised Sir John Pairing- 
ton's speech, on moving the . Navy 
Estimates, as being " the truth and 
nothing but the truth, but not the 
whole truth ;" and he proceeded to 
say " that it was a very able statement 
to make out his case, first to attack 
the right hon. gentleman who pre- 
ceded him in office, and secondly, to 
induce the House to grant a large 
sum of money to increase our lin©^- 
battle ships ; but he must also say 
that it tended to create an alarm, 
which he for one did not share. The 
"P'vc?.\ljoTd, for example, did not tell 
\>ci& ^csvxsfc o\ -kcl '&£s£c&<^\& class of 
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m^tise superiority over the French — 
a superiority measured according to 
the right hon. Member for Halifax 
(Sir Charles Wood) by 200 excellent 
small ships. He was not going to 
enter into a discussion upon the com- 
parative merits of line-of-battle ships 
and gun-boats. But if he had a large 
sum of money to lay out, he would 
prefer, not gun-boats exclusively, but 
certainly small vessels."* 

In the course of the discussion, 
Mr. Lindsay said "he believed that 
;f7,ooo,ooo, properly applied, would 
go as far as /^lo.ooo.ooo now went in 
building our ships of war, and in bur 
naval expenditure generally. "f And 
on a previous occasion it had been 
stated by Mr. Bentinck that " he had 
as^ed many of the most eminent 
owners of private yards in the country 
the question — * Supposing you were 
to carry on your yards upon the 
S3^tem on which Her Majesty's dock- 
yards are conducted, what would be 
the result ?' And the invariable 
answer had been, if we were to ap- 
proach that system, with the Bank of 
England at our back, we should be 
ruined in six months." J 

On the 8th July, Lord Clarence 
Paget, having m the meantime ac- 
cepted the post of Secretary of the 
Admiralty, introduced the Navy Esti- 
mates to the House in a long speech. 
The independent irresponsible critic 
had been suddenly metamorphosed 
into the Government Official. The 
sound precepts recently uttered by 
the naval reformer were brought so 
abruptly to the test of practice that 
the transformation had almost a touch 
of romance in it. It was as though 
Haroun Alraschid had seized a mal- 
content in his audience - chamber, 
thrown the pelisse of Grand Vizier 
over his shoulders, and said : — " Thou 
sayest well. — do as thou sayest." As 
the Secretary had only been a few 
days in the department, and as the 
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Estimates were, with some additions, 
those of his predecessor, which had 
been virtually passed, his speech may 
be fairly exempted from criticism. It 
has all the candour and hopefulness 
which generally characterize the first 
utterances of Officials before they 
have occasion to apply to the House 
for money. He put in the foreground 
the coast-guard fleet which had been 
entirely ignored by his predecessor, 
declaring that " he could not speak 
too highly of those block-ships." He 
expatiated also upon our resources in 
merchant-steamers and private dock- 
yards : — 

" Why, Sir, we have got, I take it 
from a return that was moved for a 
few days ago, by my hon. friend 
the Member for Penryn (Mr. T. G. 
Baring), 159 steam vessels over 1000 
tons each, and 72 between 1,000 and 
700 tons each, together 231 merchant 
steam vessels, most of which might be 
quickly adapted to carry Armstrong 
guns, and thus prove a most valuable 
addition to the defences of the coun- 
try. There is yet another source 
from which we can very largely in- 
crease our navy at any moment with 
regard to ships, and that is our com- 
mercial yards. Here is another re- 
turn, which I think will be interesting 
to the Committee, according to which 
there are, in addition to the ship- 
wrights employed in the royal dock- 
yards, about 10,000 shipwrights in 
Great Britain. Now, it is an old 
shipwright's maxim that 1,000 ship- 
wrights can build eight men-of-war of 
1 ,000 tons each in twelve months ; 
consequently, 10,000, which is the 
number that we have in the commer- 
cial yards of this country, could build 
80 corvettes of 1,000 tons each in 
twelve months, or at the rate of 
between six and seven per month."* 

He stated that the number of men 
then actually employed in the Go- 
vernment dockyards was 17,690, as 
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against 14,128 in the b^inning of 

March ; and he added : — 

"During the past year, we have 

built in tonnage of line-of-battle ships, 

10,604 toils ; in frigates, 5,851 tons ; 

in corvettes, 1,193 tons ; and in sloops 

and gun-vessels, 1,511 tons; making 

the total tonnage built, up to the end 

of the last financial year, 19.159- 
« « * « 

During the present year, supposing 
that our scheme is carried out, and 
that no unforeseen contingency should 
arise, we shall build of line-of-battle 
ships, 19,606 tons; of frigates, 15,897 
tons; of corvettes, 5,130 tons;, and of 
sloops and gun^essels, 5,651 tons; 
making a total of 46,284 tons which 
will be built this year, against 19,159 
tons last year."* 

It may be concluded, from his 
reiterated declaration in favour of 
small vessels, that he administered 
with much repugnance to this enor- 
mous outlay on line-of-battle ships ; 
but he must not be held responsible 
for the engagements of his prede- 
cessor. 

Hitherto, the invasion agitation 
had been confined almost exclusively 
to the Peers. With the exception of 
the indefatigable Sir Charles Napier, 
very little had been said on the sub- 
ject in the House of Commons since 
the startling speech on the introduc- 
tion of the navy estimates. Indeed, 
the gallant Admiral could not help 
lamenting the want of that enthusiasm 
which had characterised the debates 
in the Upper House: "He had de- 
rived great satisfaction from the 
speeches delivered in another place 
by Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Hardwicke, 
and. Lord EUenborough, with every 
word of which he perfectly agreed, 
and he only wished they could hear 
such speeches in the House of Com- 
mons."t His wish was speedily to be 
gratified. But, before coming to the 
occasion, it may be well to note a 
straw in the wind. On the I5l\i ^uVy, 



Lord William Graham, addressing 
himself to the Foreign Minister, said, 
" he wished to ask the question of 
which he had given notice, whether 
the Government had received any 
information respecting the formation 
of a large Channel Fleet at Brest, 
with gun-boats and means for em- 
barking and disembarking troops, 
and, if so, whether they had deman(fed 
any explanations from the French 
Government on the subject."* To 
which Lord John Russell replied, that 
our Consul at Brest had informed 
him that "there were no extraordi- 
nary preparations going on either at 
Cherbourg or Brest." 

That which, without offence, may 
be called the great panic speech of 
the session — ^for no other epithet wiU 
so properly describe it — has now to be 
noticed. On the 29th July, 1859, Mr. 
Horsman brought forward his motion 
for raising money by loan "for com- 
pleting the necessary works of na- 
tional defence projected, or already in 
progress. ' ' The most desponding and 
terror-stricken invasion theory was 
put forth on this occasion. Th§ mo- 
tion assumed that all pther modes of 
defence, whether by fleets, armies, 
militia, or volunteers, were insuf- 
ficient; and proposed to borrow a 
sum of money, which ultimately took 
the formidable proportions of firom 
ten to twelve millions, to be expended 
on fortifications. The speech de- 
livered on the occasion, unexception- 
able as a rhetorical performance, was 
absolutely destitute of one fact or 
figure to prove the danger against 
which we were called upon to arm. 
There were vague assertions of " enor- 
mous preparations" and " increasing 
armaments," on the part of France, 
and she was said, in her naval prepa- 
rations, to have "got ahead of us, 
and to be making every effort to pre- 
serve that start," whilst on our part 
there was, with the same sweeping 
>j^.^eTiess, said to be a " want of afl 
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plan or preparation for defence on 
this side of the Channel ;" but, from 
the first word to the last, the speech 
did not contain one syllable respecting 
the comparative strength of the Eng- 
lish and French navies. France 
might at the time have had 100,000 
seamen, and 100 ships of the line in 
the Channel, judging, from the tone of 
the speaker, and for any information 
which he imparted to the contrary. 
Let it not, however, be thought, after 
this description, that too much space 
is devoted to the following extracts ; 
for, although the motion did not suc- 
ceed at the moment, it riequired only 
a twelvemonth, as we shall see, to 
make the speaker the triumphant 
master of the situation. The country 
has, in accordance with his views, 
been committed to a plan of expendi- 
ture more likely to reach twenty mil- 
lions than ten, unless arrested by the 
good sense of the people, or by a re- 
curring reverse in the revenue; and 
the future advocates of the scheme 
may be defied to show any better 
grounds for the outlay than will be 
found in the splendid declamation 
before us : — 

" The Emperor of the French," 
said he, " acted for the interests of 
France ; it was ours to guard the 
safety of England, and if he >^ere 
asked, ' Why do you suspect the 
French Emperor of designs of war ?' 
and still more, ' Why do you insult 
him by suspicions of invasion?' he 
should be driven to answer by a refe- 
rence to facts as notorious in France 
as in England — that he apprehended 
war, because he saw the Emperor of 
the French preparing for it ; and he 
anticipated invasion, because an at- 
tempted invasion must be a necessary 
accompaniment of the war ; and as 
they saw unmistakeable proofs of 
preparation for war, so also those 
who were not wilfully blind must see 
the most unmistakeable proofs of 
preparation for invasion ; and as to 
our insulting him by the suspicion, he 
rephed, that no man could be insulted 



by our believing what he himself 
openly, pubHcly, and ostentatiously 
told us he would probably do. 

4e * * * » * 

" They ( the Emperor's writings ) 
afforded the key of what would other- 
wise be a mystery, and enable people 
to interpret what yrould otherwise be 
unintelligible, namely, that those vast 
preparations, the extension of the 
navy, the fortification of the coast, 
the enlargement and increase in the 
number of transports, and the con- 
scription for the marine, all indicated 
preparation for a gigantic enterprise, 
to be imdertaken some day or another 
against a gigantic naval Power, and 
that Power need not be named."* 

He did not, however, confine him- 
self to a description of these mighty 
preparations, but, warming as he pro- 
ceeded, and giving a free rein to his 
imagination, he thus pictured a de- 
scent on our shores : " That army 
would leave its own ports an exultant, 
and, by anticipation, a victorious 
army. From the moment it landed 
on the shores of England it would 
have to fight its way with the despe- 
ration of a forlorn hope, and, within 
two or three weeks of the landing of 
the first Zouave, either it would be 
completely annihilated, or London 
would be taken."f Having passed a 
glowing eulogy on Lord Lyndhurst, 
declaring, "that he esteemed it a 
good fortune and a privilege to have 
heard the speech of that venerable 
peer, whose courageous exposition of 
a national danger had caused so 
much sensation, "J he called for mea- 
sures of immediate protection, in lan- 
guage more suited to a Committee of 
Public Safety than, under the circum- 
stances, to the House of Commons : — 
"Not a moment must be lost in 
making the country safe against every 
accident ; and until it was so, we 
must act as if the crisis were upon 
us. No human tongue could tell how 
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soon or how suddenly it might arrive, 
and that it might still be distant was 
our good fortune, of which we should 
make the most. Every public or pri- 
vate yard should be put into full 
work ; every artificer and extra hand 
should work extra hours, as if the 
war were to begin next week. As 
gun-boats could be built more rapidly 
than men-of-war, gun-boats should be 
multiplied as fast as possible ; as 
volunteers could be enrolled faster 
than the line, they should at once be 
raised ; as rifies could not be made 
fast enough in England, we should 
renew that order in Belgium, even 
though they should cost sixpence a 
piece more than the Horse Guards' 
regulation ; and, night and day, the 
process of manufacturing, construct- 
ing, arming, drilling, should go on till 
the country was made safe, and then 
we might desist from preparations, 
and return to our peace expenditure, 
with the certainty that these humi- 
liating, lowering, and degrading panic- 
cries of invasion would never dis- 
turb our country or our Government 
again."* 

The following is the only approach 
to a fact in the whole speech respect- 
ing the French naval armaments. 
" While we were only experimenting, 
France had already built iron-cased 
vessels, armed with rifled artillery — 
[Sir Charles Napier : hear, h6ar !] — 
and could, at short notice, bring into 
the Channel a fleet more powerful 
than ours, and could man it more 
easily with practised seamen."f This 
was spoken on the 29th of July, 1859.. 
On the 6th of February following, 
the writer of these pages visited Tou- 
lon, and found workmen employed in 
hanging the armour on the sides of 
the still unfinished La Gloire, the first 
sea-going iron-clad ship ever built, (for 
England had, at the time, more iron- 
cased floating batteries than France), J 

* Hansard, dv. 686-7. t Uamaxd.^ civ. 684. 
t '* The hon. member for Inveroess-sVvue 
had stated that the building of \TOu-p\ateA 
batteries had been neglected in this country 



and she did not make her first trial 
trip in the Mediterranean till August, 
i860, or more than a year after these 
terrified utterances. 

The only way of opposing reason 
to declamation is by exposing its want 
of argument, and supplying its defi- 
ciency of facts. The eloquent alarm- 
ist called for th^ multiplication of 
gun-boats, forgettmg tl^at we had at 
that time 162, whilst France had only 
28 ; he required that " every artificer 
and extra hand should work extra 
hours," and he had been told three 
weeks previously that a S3rstem of 
" task and job-work and over hours 
of working had been established in 
the dockyards* to build 46,284 tons, 
this year, against 19,159 tons last 
year ;" and he totally lost sight of the 
enormous and almost unprecedented 
superiority of our navy in commission 
at the time, as compared with that of 
France. 

As the agitation now about to break 
forth out of doors respecting the Na- 
tional Defences, and for the promo- 
tion of Rifle Corps, was the result of 
the cry of alarm wh^ch was raised in 
the two Houses respecting the naval 
preparations in France, it maybe well 
here to give the official accounts of 
the two countries for 1859, the last 
year for which, at the time of penning 
these pages, the French accounts are 
definitively audited. The following fi- 
gures, taken from the tables in the 
first page, will show the number of 
men, the amount expended in dock- 
yard labour, and the total expenditure 
for the navies of the two countries : — 

18^9. 

Number Wages Total 

of Men. in Dock- Expendi- 

yards. ture. 

England ^a.400 jCi,j8a,ii3 >Czz,o73,a43 

France 38,470 112,931 8.333,933 



But the fact was that in the year*x855 the 
French sent two of those floating-batteries to 
the Crimea, and we also sent two ; while, in 
the following year, we had not less than e^t 
ol V\vtm, \o vVvt two possessed by the French." 
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It must be borne in mind that this 
was the year of the war in Italy, when 
the French navy was called into re- 
quisition to aid in the operations of 
the army, and especially to assist in the 
transport of troops to Genoa. Yet it 
will be seen that our total expenditure 
exceeded that of France by the 
amount of ;f 2, 738,310. The dispro- 
portion is, however, still greater if we 
compare the items : in men, our force 
was nearly double, whilst our dock- 
yard expenditure, which has always 
been called the "aggressive outlay," 
was actually more than double. If 
we compare the two years 1858 and 
1859, we shall find that whilst France 
added 8,868 to the number of her 
men, we added 16,517, or nearly 
double the French increase. It will 
be found, also, by a comparison of 
the expenditure in the dockyards for 
the same years, that whilst our in- 
crease was ^^590, 5 20, that of France 
was only ;f 131,977. This shows that 
the increaised cofet of the French navy 
was for the current expenses, in ma- 
terials, coal, provisions, pay, etc., con- 
sequent upon employing 300 vess'els 
in 1859, as against 199 in 1858, and 
not for building new ships to create a 
permanent increase of force. And 
this view has been verified by an ex- 
amination of all the details of the 
French naval expenditure for 1859. 
If the reader will carry his eye care- 
fully back over the whole of the tables 
in the first page, he will find that at 
no time, for twenty-five years, had the 
naval preparations of England, as 
measured by the number of men, or 
the expenditure for building ships, 
been so disproportionately great, as 
compared with those of France, as in 
1859. The alarm on this occasion, as 
in the case of the previous panic of 
1 85 1, was excited at the very time 
when it happened to have the least foun- 
dation; which might appear strange, 
did we not know that panic is not the 
product of reason but passion, and that 
it is quite as likely to occur under one 
state of circumstances as another. 
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Although little allusion will be 
made to the increase in our land 
forces — ^because it has not, as in the 
case of the navy, been generally justi- 
fied by an appeal to the corresponding 
preparations in France — yet it must 
not be forgotten that the army, mili- 
tia, and ordnance, had undergone 
augmentations simultaneously with 
those of our fleets. In a subsequent 
debate on the National Defences (5th 
August), Lord Palmerston said: — 

" I hold that, in the event of war, 
we could put into the field something 
little short of 200,000 fighting men, 
We have the regular force of, I hope, 
not less than 60,000 men. Then we 
have the Militia, the establishment of 
which is 120,000 men ; and if that 
Militia be well recruited and supplied, 
as, in the event of emergency, I am 
sure would be the case, I reckon upon 
100,000 there. Then we have 14,000 
yeomanry, 12,000 or 14,000 pensioners, 
and those men who have served their 
ten years, with whom my right hon. 
friend the Secretary for War proposes 
to deal to-night. We have, also, 
always at home a certain force of 
marines ; and we could, if we chose, 
re-organize our dockyard battalions 
for the defence of these establish- 
ments. Putting all these forces toge- 
ther, I say that an enemy contem- 
plating an attack upon us must reckon 
upon not less than 200,000 men to re- 
sist him." 

Such was the state of our prepara- 
tions, by land and sea, when Parlia- 
ment was prorogued, after having laid 
the train for an agitation which 
spread throughout the country during 
the recess. The Rifle Corps move- 
ment, which now arose, is of such 
recent origin, and the subsequent 
proceedings to promote its success 
are so fresh in the memory of all, 
that it is unnecessary to dwell on the 
subject. Not only were special meet- 
ings called to forward the object, but 
at every public gathering, whatever , 
its oii^m ox ^>aLT^^^. K^^ Xss^ns:. "«'aa» 
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it so at the Agricultural Societies' 
meetings, whose orators, instead of 
descanting on the rival breeds of 
cattle, or the various kinds of tillage, 
discussed the prospects of an invasion 
and the best mode of dealing with 
the invaders : — " How much will you 
charge the French for your com when 
they land ?" cried one of his audience 
to a sturdy Somersetshire yeoman 
who was on his legs addressing them ; 
and his reply — " They shall pay for it 
with their blood " — elicited rounds of 
applause. The assumption every- 
where was — founded on the declara- 
tions made in Parliament — that 
France was surpassing us as a nayal 
power ; that she was our equal in the 
largest ships, and was now providing 
herself with an iron-cased fleet, in 
which description of vessels we were 
quite unprepared, and that we must, 
therefore, be ready to fight for free- 
dom on our own soil. The ambitious 
designs of the third Napoleon were 
discussed in language scarcely less 
denunciatory than that which had 
been applied to his uncle fifty years 
before. To doubt his hostile inten- 
tions was a proof either of want of 
patriotism or sagacity. Had not 
venerable peers proclaimed their 
alarm — and would they have broken 
through their habitual reserve without 
sufi&cient cause ? And did not suc- 
cessive Governments make enormous 
additions to our Navy Estimates? 
They were in a position to command 
exclusive information; and was it 
likely, unless they had positive proofs 
of impending danger, that they would 
have imposed such unnecessary ex- 
pense on the country? This last 
appeal was quite irresistible : for the 
good British public defer, with a faith 
amounting to a superstition, to the 
authority of ofi&cial men. All this 
tended to throw the odium of our in- 
creased taxation on the Emperor — 
who was supposed to personify our 
national danger— and the ominous 
words were sometimes heard*. *'^e 
-ftad better fight it out." S\ic\i vjas 



the state of fear, irritation, and re- 
sentment, into which the public mind 
was thrown towards the close of 
1859 ; and probably 'at no previous 
time, within the experience of the 
present generation, would the country 
have been, had any accident afforded 
the occasion, so resigned to a war 
with France. 

It was under these circumstances 
that the writer of these pages visited 
Paris,* on an errand which detained 
him in France for more than a year. 
For several months afterwards, the 
reports of speeches at Rifle Corps 
meetings continued to reach the 
French capital, having for their inva- 
riable burden complaints of the hos- 
tile attitude of the ruler of France, 
whose character and designs, it must 
be confessed, were portrayed in not 
the most flattering colours. The 
effect produced by the invasion panic 
in England was very dissimilar upon 
different classes in France. States- 
men, and men of education and expe- 
rience, did not give the British Go- 
vernment credit for sincerity when it 
made the alleged naval armaments of 
France the plea for extraordinary war- 
like preparations. Their opinion could 
not be better expressed than in the 
words of M. Ducos — already quoted 
— ^who, when writing privately to one 
of his colleagues during the former 
panic, observed that " the English 
cabinet may possibly not be very much 
distressed by these imaginary terrors 
(as •we have sometimes seen among 
ourselves), inasmuch as they enable 
them to swell their budget, and serve 
to strengthen a somewhat uncertain 



* The following incident will illustrate the 
state of public feeling. On his way to Paris, 
the writer passed a dav >or two at Brighton, 
where he met a friend— certainly one of the 
last men to be charged with a deficiency of 
courage — who, on learning the writer's desti- 
nation, avowed that he had been deterred from 
taking his family for the autumn to the French 
metropolis by the fear of a rupture with 
YT^Ltvce, a.ud the risk of being detained pri- 
sowex \>^ ^t "^\K^xw,"ai\RX the precedent of 
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majority in Parliament."* And some 
pungent remarks in this sense were 
frequently heard in the circles of Pa- 
risian society.f But among the less 
intelligent masses of the people the 
effect was different. Their ears had 
caught the echo of the voice of Sir 
Charles Napier, who had been for 
years incessantly proclaiming our 
naval inferiority, until there was at 
last a wide-spread popular belief that 
France had become the mistress of 
the Channel. With the exception of 
an occasional article in a semi-ofi&cial 
journal, giving a comparison of the 
naval expenditure of the two Govern- 
ments, with perhaps a self-complacent 
commentary on the superior economy 
of the French administration, nothing 
was done to disabuse the public mind 
on the subject. And this popular de- 
lusion might have been an element of 
danger to the peace of the two coun- 
tries, had it not been for the character 
of the Emperor, who, throughout 
these provocations, displayed a perfect 
equanimity and self-control, — the 
rarest quality to be found in those 
who have climbed the dizzy heights 
of power. 

During his residence in France, the 
writer profited by the best possible 
opportunity for making himself ac- 
quainted with the naval preparations 
of that country. The arsenals were 
open to him or his friends, and there 
was no official information which he 
sought and failed to obtain. The 
result of this investigation was merely 
to confirm the conviction which had 
been previously derived from our own 
ofificigJ documents. Had it been 
otherwise, these pages would not have 
been penned ; and yet the writer asks 
no credit for any statement they con- 
tain, on the ground of his private or 
exclusive sources of information. The 



* Ante^ p. 323. 

t "Ah, pauvre John Bull!" exclaimed a 
lady in the presence of the writer, " quand on 
veut lui enlevcr son argent on lui fait peur de 
nous." 



facts contained in the following, as in 
the preceding pages, must owe all 
their value to the public and official 
sources, equally accessible to every- 
body, from whence they are derived. 
In the citations from Hansard, it has 
been thought fair to allow the states- 
men who officiate in that great labo- 
ratory of our history, the British 'par- 
liament, to be heard as much as pos- 
sible in their own language. 

On the 13th February, i860, the 
Navy Estimates were proposed to the 
House; but before the Secretary of 
the Admiralty was permitted to com- 
mence his task, the ever-watchful and 
indefatigable Mr. Williams entered 
his protest against " the enormous in- 
crease in the Estimates for the present 
year;" asserting that, "the grand 
total, which exceeded ;f 12, 800,000, 
was larger in amount by more than 
;f 1, 000,000 than any that had ever 
been presented to that House in a 
time of peace ;" and he proceeded to 
remark that " the number of men re- 
quired for the navy this year of peace 
was 85,500, being 6,000 more than 
they required when they were actually 
at war with Russia." Mr. Lindsay 
and Mr. Bentinck rose successively to 
acquit the Secretary of the Admiralty 
of all responsibility for not being able 
" to carry out in office the economical 
views he had expressed in opposition." 
It will be necessary not only to accept 
this generous theory, but still farther 
to enlarge the bill of indemnity, and 
assume that the statement now made 
was not the speech of Lord Clarence 
Paget, but that it was prepared for 
him by those who were responsible 
for the Estimates. 

To reconcile the country to this 
enormous expenditure, it was neces- 
sary that the French navy should be 
made to assume very alarming pro- 
portions. But how was this to be 
accomplished by any ordinary mode 
of comparison ? If the expenditure 
in the dockyards had been comijaced, L 
outs -wovili V-aN^ \k^*e.\\. -^cs^^ N-^ ^^ \ 
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a comparison of seamen, the number 
voted, together with the reserve, would 
have been found nearly three times as 
great in England as in France ; had 
the ships in commission, or the ships 
afloat in the two navies, been com- 
pared, the effect would have been 
the reverse of what was desired. A 
very ingenious and perfectly original 
mode of comparison was adopted. 
I The number of ships in commission in 
I England was compared with the num- 
ber afloat in France : they chanced to 
be 244 in each case,* and this equality 
was, perhaps, the temptation to adopt 
the new method. Had the numbers 
afloat in both cases been given, they 
would have been, as afterwards inci- 
dentally appears in the statement, 244 
French and 456 English. f In justifi- 
cation of this mode of comparison, by 
which all the British vessels not hav- 
ing crews were left out of the account, 
it was alleged that, "while all the 
French ships that were afloat could 
be manned at a very short notice, it 
was only those which we had in com- 
mission which were in a similar posi- 
tion. "J It is to be regretted that 
there was no Lord Clarence Paget in 
opposition to ask — " of what use could 
it be to build ships and launch them, 
if they were afterwards to count for 
nothing ?" But it is curious to ob- 
serve, in another part of the same 
statement, how this difi&culty is sur- 
mounted, for, in speaking of the faci- 
lity with which seamen had been ob- 
tained, it is said — 

" And perhaps I had better add a 
more practical assurance, that, if we 
wished, we could not enter them (sea- 
men) in the navy, because the number 
is complete, and, except for casualties, 
we have no means of entering any 
considerable number of men over and 
above what we have at present. I 
think that is a very satisfactory state 
of things, and that the House will be 
^Jad to hear that there is no difficulty 

* Hansard, clvi. 966-9. 
f ffansard,clvi.gt6-g. X Hanjaril,Vb. 96*1. 



in getting men. This vast force of 
ships, only the creation of the last 
few months, is wholly manned."* 

Now, it is high time that we shook 
off this bugbear of the difficulty of 
manning the navy, and learnt to rely 
on the infallible law of demand and 
supply. Formerly, we trusted to the 
press-gang to steal the men ; in future 
we shall find it a cheaper and safer 
method to pay the market price for 
them.f This is illustrated by the 
case before us. At the moment when 
this statement was made, there was a 
bounty payable of ;f 4 for able and £2 
for ordinary seamen. It had been 
fixed at ;f 10 the year before by Sir 
John Pakington, but it was soon foimd 
not to be necessary to pay so high a 
bounty to bring our navy up to 80,000 
men. Now, we will suppose that a 
v/ar was impending, and that the 
country required the services of 
150,000 instead of 80,000 seamen, — is 
there any doubt that Englanci could 
afford to pay the necessary price for 
them ? There is no kind of skilled 
labour so available, because there is 
none so migratory and so free from 
local ties as that of the sailor. Let 
us assume a sudden and urgent neces- 
sity to arise, and that our Government 
offered to pay £/^o a year to 'able- 
bodied seamen — which would be £iQ 
or £1^ more than the present pay— 
takmg care, that the wages be paid 
monthly, in order to avoid the tempta- 
tion to desert which would be offered 
by paying a bounty in advance, — un- 
questionably such an offer wotild give 



* Hansard, clvi. 974. 

t *' If they wanted men in the navy they 
must resort to the same means as a mercantile 
man or a millowncr — namely, offer a good 
market price for labour. If they wanted sail- 
ors they must offer to pay sufficiently high to 
induce them to come forward and enter the 
ser\'ice. To expect men to enter for low 
wages would only lead to disappointment ; it 
would be found to be impossible to get them 
without high wages. That was the only fair 
and just way of obtaining them, — ^but hitherto 
\.\v^ Howse of Commons had refused to adopt 
\\.."— ?>\^ C^KKL^.'s. '^hsx^^, Hansard, clvfi. 
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the Admiralty the pick not only of 
our own merchant service, but of 
the seamen sailing out of American, 
German, and Scandinavian ports. 
Now, £^o each for ;f 150,000 seamen 
amounts to just /^6,ooo,ooo a year. It 
is about sixpence in the pound of the 
income-tax, or half the amount paid 
in excise and customs duties by the 
consumers of ardent spirits. A nation 
so rich as this would cheerfully pay 
such an amount for its defence in case 
of danger. It would be but the most 
fractional percentage of insurance on 
the thousands of millions worth of 
property in these islands, and would 
be only about five per cent, on the 
estimated average vsilue of the ships 
and cargoes afloat belonging to British 
owners. But if it be admitted that 
at least on these, if not on cheaper 
terms, the seamen will be forthcoming 
in case of an impending war, what 
becomes of the argument that we can 
only calculate on manning those ships 
which are already in commission ? 

If we pursue the statement of the 
Secretary of the Admiralty a little 
more into details, we find, on com- 
paring the whole of the screw line-of- 
battle ships, built and building, in the 
two navies, that whilst France is 
stated to possess thirty-seven, England 
is put down at fifty-nine, with the 
nine blockships making sixty-eight. 
The EngHsh frigates are set down at 
forty-five, and the French at forty- 
seven, including the fifteen old trans- 
atlantic paddle steamers. In the 
smaller descriptions of vessels, our 
number was double that of the 
French. 

The striking fact is given in this 
statement that we had still twelve 
sailing line-of-battle ships fit for con- 
version into screw steamers. Now, 
considering that the Admiralty had, 
ever since 1850, professed to lay down 
no vessels of this class which were not 
expressly designed for steam ma- 
chinery, thus recognising the fact that 
sailing viessels were for the future ob- 
solete, what shall be said of the policy 



building 46,000 
the dockyards. 
' Exclusive of 
said we would 



of continuing to build new ships, and 
leaving twelve sailing vessels still fit 
to be converted in i860, to say no- 
thing of those which had in the interval 
been decaying in ordinary, and ren- 
dered unfit for conversion ? And 
what must be thought of those who, 
when this mismanagement became 
apparent, directed the cry of alarm 
and resentment against France, be- 
cause, by pursuing a more provident 
course, she had, in a shorter time, and 
at less expense, attained more satis- 
factory results than ourselves ? The 
following is the account of the ton- 
nage built in the past year, and esti- 
mate for the year following : — 

" It may possibly be remembered 
that, in proposing the estimates last 
year, we announced our intention, of 
course subject to contingencies, of 

tons of shipping in 
[Sir J. Palkmgton : 
conversions ?'] We 
convert four line-of- 
battle ships and five frigates in addi- 
tion. What we have actually built 
amounts to 19,730 tons in ships of the 
line, 13,654 in frigates, 5.436 in cor- 
vettes, and 5,224 in sloops and gun- 
vessels. We have not fulfilled our 
promise as to frigates, in which class 
I stated that we would build 16,000 
tons, the reason being that there was 
an insufficiency of timber for the pur- 
pose ; but we have made up for the 
deficiency in another way, for we have 
gone beyond our undertaking in the 
conversion of sailing into steam frigates 
and screw ships. What we propose 
doing in the present, or, as my right 
hon. friend reminds me, the ensuing 
financial year, is to build 13,216 tons 
of ships of the line, 13,500 tons of 
frigates, 4,871 tons of corvettes, 8,045 
tons of sloops and gun-vessels, and 
302 tons of gun-boats, making a total 
of 39,934 tons. In addition, we pro- 
pose to convert four more line-of- 
battle ships and four frigates."* 

The estimated constructions for the 



\ 
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ensuing year are thus explained in 
ships instead of tonnage : — 

" Supposing the Committee is 
pleased to consent to these estimates, 
we hope to add to the navy, before the 
end of the next- financial year, eight 
line-of-battle ships, twelve frigates, 
four iron-cased ships, four corvettes, 
fifteen sloops, and twenty-three gun- 
vessels and gunboats. That includes 
the conversion of four line-of-battle 
ships and four frigates."* 

It is impossible to deal with this 
proposal of the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, to add eight line-of-battle 
ships and twelve frigates to our steam 
navy, without referring to the part he 
had previously taken in opposition to 
the further construction of large ships, 
for he was the first and ablest oppo- 
nent of the poHcy which he now 
followed when in ofi&ce. So long ago 
as May, 1857, he expressed his opinion 
that line-of-battle ships were " not the 
instruments by which in future the 
fate of empires would be decided."-]" 
He then advised the First Lord to 
"rest on his oars,"J and stated that 
"an Enquete or Commission was sit- 
ting in France to inquire whether 
line-of-battle ships were or were not 
the most ef&cient class of ships which 
could now be employed." § Every 
circumstance which has since occurred 
tended to confirm the views then ex- 
pressed by Lord Clarence Paget. As 
each new experiment with artillery 
displayed the destructive effects of 
detonating shells, or of molten iron, 
even the oldest admirals raised their 
hands and exclaimed, "There is an 
end of wooden ships of the line!" 
The Enquete or Commission appointed 
in France was known to have decided 
against line-of-battle ships, for in the 
report upon the comparative state of 
the English and French navies pre- 
sented to the House in 1859, it is 
stated that naval men in France " were 



* Hansard, c\vi. 969. 
f ^nte, p. jjo. 
f ^nte, p. 331, 



of opinion that no more ships of the 
line will be laid dovm, and that in ten 
years that class of vessels will have 
become obsolete."* This had re- 
ference to the successful experiments 
in iron-cased ships. 

But, independent of this innovation, 
the opinion of the highest nautical 
authorities had been pronounced 
against the policy of exposing such a 
huge target as ^ line-of-battle ship, 
with perhaps a thousand men and 
thirty or forty tons of gunpowder on 
board, to the fire of modem shell 
guns. The Americans had abandoned 
these large ships before the iron-clad 
vessels were thought of, and it is 
stated that when their greatest autho- 
rity. Captain Dahlgren, visited our 
ports more than three years ago, al- 
though he was much struck with the 
gun-boats, to which he devoted par- 
ticular attention, he looked upon hne- 
of-battle ships as all but obsolete, and 
considered that, as far as America was 
concerned, her naval policy "would 
render the construction of such vessels 
almost useless."f The condemnation 
of wooden ships of the line by intelli- 
gent naval men had found utterance 
in very emphatic phrases: — "They 
will be blown to lucifer matches," 
said one ; " they will be mere human 
slaughter-houses, ' ' said another ; whilst 
a third declared that, in case of two 
such vessels coming into collision, at 
close quarters, the only word of com- 
mand for which there would be time 
would be, " Fire, and lower your 
boats." 

The comparative numbers of these 
vessels possessed by England and 
France deprived the Admiralty of 
every pretext for this increase. The 
Secretary, in his statemient, informs 
us that we had at the time sixty-eight 
ships of the line, including blockships, 
whilst France had only thirty-seven ; 
and as Sir Charles Wood had stated 



t Ibid. p. 331. 
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the French force in 1857 at forty,* 
and as they were put down also at 
forty in the report of i859,f it was 
clear in i860 that our neighbour had 
abandoned the further building of 
these vessels. All these facts were 
well known to our Government, when 
they were pushing forward the con- 
struction of large wooden vessels at a 
rate of expenditure unparalleled even 
at the height of the great French war. 
It will presently be seen that so mani- 
fest did the impolicy of this course at 
length become, to everybody except 
the Admiralty, that the common sense 
of the House of Commons rose in 
revolt the following session, and ex- 
torted from the minister a pledge to 
discontinue the further building of 
ships-of-the-line, and to abandon, un- 
finished, those on the stocks. The 
gigantic sacrifice involved in this out- 
lay of public money will, in a very 
few years, be brought home to the ap- 
preciation of the British public, in the 
possession of hundreds of wooden 
vessels of different sizes which will be 
acknowledged to be valueless and even 
dangerous to their possessors: and 
then only will be fully estimated the 
system of management which alone 
pould have created such a costly 
monument to its own recklessness 
and want of forethought. 

It is impossible to doubt that the Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty remained un- 
changed in the views he had expressed 
when in opposition : indeed, any intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced mind must have 
become confirmed by experience in 
those sound opinions. Whilst ex- 
tending to him the full benefit of that 
dispensation from individual respon- 
sibility which is claimed for those 
who become members of a govern- 
ment, it is to be desired, in the 
interest of the country — ^which has 
also its claim on the talents and 
judgment of public men— that some 
casuist, skilled in political ethics, 
would define the limit of inconsistency 
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beyond which politicians shall not be 
allowed to wander. 

The navy estimates, the unparalleled 
amount of which was accurately 
described in the brief protest of Mr. 
Williams, were agreed to without 
further opposition ; and it is in con- 
nection with this fact that the reader 
is asked to regard the demonstration 
which now calls for notice. 

On the ist May, i860. Lord Lynd- 
hurst rose in the House of Peers, 
pursuant to previous notice, to call 
for explanations from the Government 
respecting the progress of the naval 
reserve, when he delivered a speech 
identical in spirit and object with that 
of the previous year. 

Of the many voices that have been 
raised to agitate the public mind on 
the subject of our armaments, none 
has found a louder echo on the Conti- 
nent than that of this learned peer. 
It is only the natural result of his high 
position and great ability. To him in 
the Lords, and Mr. Horsman and Sir 
Charles Napier in the Commons, and 
to the connivance of successive Go- 
vernments, are mainly attributed, in 
France, the success of the invasion 
panic. "The motions of Lord Lynd- 
hurst and of Mr. Horsman," says M. 
Cucheval Clarigny, " the speeches and 
letters of Sir Charles Napier; the 
exaggerations, sincere or pretended, 
of the orators of the Government and 
of the opposition, about the forces of 
France — all had contributed to create 
a kind of panic in England."* 

Lord Lyndhurst had, on a previous 
occasion, resented the remarks of an 
adverse critic in the House of Com- 
mons, who had alluded to his great 
age. It must be allowed that his 
speeches invite no such allusion, un- 
less to elicit, even from an opponent, 
the tribute of admiration for their 
great intellectual merits. The close 
and logical reasoning of his latest 
speeches, so free from the garrulity, 

* The Navy Bud^eXi <ij "E.'a^aTvdb otv^. "«to.T«.*x Ny^ 
p. 69. 
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or the tendency to narrative, which 
generally take the place of argument 
in the discourses of the aged, presents 
an instance of the late preservation of 
the mental powers for which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel In con- 
ceding to him, however, all the autho- 
rity which attaches to the possession 
of unimpaired faculties, he becomes 
divested of that privilege by which the 
venerable in years are shielded from 
an unequal conflict with other men ; 
and he must consent to be held 
amenable to criticism |, for his public 
utterances, and for the proper exer- 
cise of the influence which his learning 
and rank confer on him. 

England and France had been at 
peace for forty-five years ; and, just 
previously, a treaty of commerce had 
been entered into, which was designed 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between the two countries. Passing 
over this event, with a sneer at " the 
further exchange of pottery and cot- 
ton for silks and wine," he seized this 
inopportune moment for going back 
half a century to disinter the buried 
strife of our fathers, and again to 
taunt our brave neighbours with their 
naval reverses. '• The French navy," 
he said, " was, by the great victory of 
the Nile, the victory of Lord Duncan, 
that of Lord St. Vincent, and the 
great and splendid victory of Tra- 
falgar, reduced at the termination of 
the war to such a state, that for 
twenty years after that period we 
remained, as far as our navy was 
concerned, in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity." The aim of the speaker 
was to show that the restoration of the 
French navy was the work of Louis 
Napoleon. He must be allowed to 
be heard in his own language : — 

" Such, my Lords, was the result of 
the efibrts made during the great 
French war. Very little change took 
place until after the memorable event 
which I now beg to call to your atten- 
don, I mean the accession to supreme 
power of the present Emperor oi t\ie 
^''rench. In the year 1848 he -was 



elected President of the Republic; 
and in the following year that cele- 
brated Commission was appointed for 
the purpose of considering the re- 
organization of the navy of France. 
That Conmiission was composed of 
fifteen or more of the most able men 
selected from the navy and from *Jie 
civil service of France, and they have 
framed a code of regulations of tiie 
most complete kind, for the purpose 
of stimulating and directing the 
efforts of the French navy. I have 
stated one remarkable date with 
respect to the issuing of that Com- 
mission. There is another date 
equally remarkable. No report was 
called for from that Commission until 
after the celebrated event of the 2nd 
of December. About twelve or four- 
teen days after that coup d'etat, namely 
on the 15th of December, a report 
was called for by Louis Napoleon, 
and from that time the most strenuous 
exertions have been made to carry all 
the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee into effect."* 

Now, here are specific and tangible 
facts, which are not often found in 
speeches on this topic. In the first 
place, it is alleged that there was very 
little change in the relations of the 
English and French navies until after 
the election of Louis Napoleon as 
President of the Republic. It has 
been shown in the preceding pages 
that the French navy bore a much 
larger proportion to that of England 
during the latter part of Louis 
Philippe's reign than it has done since 
Louis Napoleon has been at the head 
of affairs. If the reader will give 
himself the trouble to turn to the 
tables in the first page, and compare 
the period between 1840 and 1848 
with that between 1849 and 1859, he 
will see how much more largely the 
disproportion has been to the disad- 
vantage of France during the latter 
than the former period. 

Next, there is an allusion to a 
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Commission appointed in 1849, the 
year after the election of Louis Napo- 
leon as President, to consider the re- 
organization of the French navy, and 
and it might be inferred that this 
Commission was named by the Presi- 
dent. It was, however, an Enquete 
ParUmentaire, emanating from the 
National Assembly, by a law of the 
31st October, 1849, at a time when 
Louis Napoleon had acquired no 
ascendancy over that body. 

Then, we have the portentous reve- 
lation that this Commission had 
framed ''a code of regulations of the 
most complete kind :" that no Report 
was called for until after the 2nd 
December, 1851 (the date of the Coup 
d'Etat) : that about twelve or fourteen 
days sifter, " namely on the 15th De- 
cember, a report was called for by 
Louis Napoleon, and from that time 
the most strenuous exertions have 
been made to carry all the recom- 
mendations of that Committee into 
effect." Now, this is not only an 
ingenious argument, but an effective 
appeal to our imaginations. Here 
was an ambitious man who had just 
thrown down the gauntlet to the 
National Assembly, which he had 
dissolved, and had appealed to the 
country to arbitrate between him and 
that body : and yet, while his fate was 
trembling in the balance, and it was 
still to be decided whether he should 
take a step towards the throne, or be 
again driven into exile, the one great 
dominant purpose of his life was 
never for a moment forgotten, the only 
absorbing thought of his mind was 
vengeance upon England ! How deep 
and enduring must have been his 
hate, that, even whilst the vote by 
universal suffrage was going on, in- 
stead of thinking of the state of the 
poll, he should call for the Report on 
the state of the navy ! The argument 
was worthy of the speaker in his best 
days in Westminster Hall ; but, un- 
luckily for the noble and learned lord, 
he departed from the usual vague 
declamation on this topic, and ap- 



pealed to facts and dates. It is really 
almost incredible that a judicial peer, 
speaking in the highest assembly in 
the kingdom, conscious of the weight 
that would attach to his words, and 
accustomed to weigh and examine 
evidence, should have permitted him- 
self to be the medium for making this 
extraordinary statement. These are 
the simple facts : — 

The Commission, or Enquete Parle- 
mentaire, was, as has been stated, 
appointed by the Assemblee Nationale, 
on the 31st October, 1849. It pursued 
its labours for upwards of two years, 
examining witnesses, visiting the dock- 
yards, and calling for accounts and 
papers. The result of these inves- 
tigations was printed in two thick 
quarto volumes, which we should call 
•' blue books," comprising the minutes 
of evidence, and an appendix of ofi&cial 
documents. The preface to these 
volumes, dated 30th January, 1852, 
gives a brief and simple narrative of 
the singular fate of the commission, 
which was cut off^, at the most critical 
moment of its existence, by the coup 
d'etat of the 2nd December, 1851, 
when the National Assembly itself 
was dissolved. 

It appears that M. Dufaure, the 
Reporter— or, as we should say in 
England, the Chairman — of the Com- 
mission, had read to his colleagues a 
part only of his Report, which was 
ordered to be printed, and to be dis- 
tributed among the members previous 
to their deliberations ; but, the preface 
proceeds to say, " This was rendered 
impossible after the 2nd December. 
Neither the Commission nor the As- 
sembly from which it emanated could 
meet again. Its task, therefore, re- 
mained unaccomplished." It further 
states that " the whole of the resolu- 
tions of the Commission were only 
provisional, and on some important 
points they had not even deliberated :" 
and it adds, in conclusion, that, " If 
the Report should be published, with 
the documents whick cw5^D*.\si •?tf:5a5i^- 
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mitted to the Commission; it will 
otily be the production of the indi- 
vidual Reporter, who alone will be 
responsible for the opinions expressed 
in it." 

Upwards of 200 "provisional" votes 
of the Commission are recorded in 
the minutes of proceedings. The first 
on the list, after the routine votes, and 
the most important as affecting our- 
selves, is a recommendation that the 
maximum of the number of line-of- 
battle ships should thenceforth be 
forty-five ; namely, thirty afloat and 
fifteen on the stocks, and that they 
should all be furnished with screws. 
It was a moderate limit compared 
with the old naval establishment of 
France. " From that time," says 
Lord L5aidhurst, "the most strenuous 
exertions have been made to carry 
all the recommendations of the Com- 
mission into effect." There were no 
recommendations of the Commission, 
for it never made a Report ; but, so 
far was the Government from taking 
prompt measures to carry out the 
" provisional " resolution respecting 
screw line-of-battle ships, that in 
1854, in the height of the Crimean 
war, the French had only ten screw 
liners ;* and Sir Charles Napier stated 
that they had but one in the Baltic in 
that year.f Indeed, it is now univer- 
sally agreed, that it was subsequently 
to that period that serious efforts were 
made to convert the French sailing 
ships into a steam navy: " the great 
increase in the naval force of France," 
says a writer already quoted, "may, 
therefore, be considered to date from 
the Crimean war. "J 

But the gravest inaccuracy in Lord 
L5mdhurst's statement remains to be 
noticed, where he links the present 
state of the French navy with the 
labours of the Commission of 1849. 
"The result of that Commission," he 
said, " and of the admirable system 



* Navies of the ff^orld, p. 88. 
f Hansard, civ. 70a. 
* Navies qf the IV-orld, p. 89. 



which was formed under it, has turned 
out to be a formidable navy — a for- 
midable navy of steam-vessels, to 
which alone I confine my observa- 
tions."* He was clearly not aware of 
what had taken place subsequently to 
the untimely dissolution of that body. 
In 1855, a Commission was appointed 
by the Emperor's Government, to 
consider the organization of the navy; 
and the result was a Report from 
the Minister of Marine, which was 
approved by a decree of the Emperor, 
in 1857, fixing the number of ships to 
be built, from year to year, until 1870; 
and this decree was published to the 
whole world. The line-of-battle ships 
were to reach a maximum of forty, 
instead of forty-five, as recommended 
by the resolution of the Commission 
of 1 849. The Report contains the exact 
nomenclature of French shipping, with 
the strength of each ship in guns and 
horse-power. In fact, if it were not 
for the innovations which science is 
incessantly making, involving the re- 
construction of her navy, all Europe 
might know, from this decree, for 
nearly ten years to come, what ships 
of all kinds France would possess. 

If we turn to that part of Lord 
L3mdhurst's speech which referred to 
the state of our own navy, we shall 
find that, instead of dealing with the 
Estimates of the year in which he 
spoke, he preferred to revive those 
figures of Sir John Pakington which 
had done sucn good service in the 
previous year. Leaving totally out of 
view upwards of 300 of our steam 
ships of war afloat, ranging from cor- 
vettes to gun-boats, all capable of 
carrying the heaviest guns, and the 
hundreds of large merchant-steamers 
which would be available in case of 
war, and omitting all allusion to the 
great increase in our ships of the line 
and frigates during the preceding year, 
he thus proceeded to lay before his 
audience the state of our navy : — 

" At the beginning of last year, our 
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fleet consisted of twenty-nine sail of 
the line, and the French fleet of pre- 
cisely the same number ; and, while 
we had twenty-six frigates, they had 
thirty-four." And he added, with 
singular candour, that "what addition 
has been made to our fleet, since the 
commencement of last year, I am not 
informed." It would have been only 
an act of ordinary prudence to have 
perused the speech of Lord Clarence 
Paget, delivered more than two months 
before ; or, at least, to have possessed 
himself of a copy of the Navy Esti- 
mates for i860. He would have then 
learnt that England had 456 steamers 
of all kinds afloat, against 244 in 
France ; and it would have saved him 
from falling into the erroneous opi- 
nion which he expressed in proceeding 
to say " I do not imagine that at this 
moment our fleet exceeds, or if it does, 
only in a -small degree, the steam 
naval force of France." 

The object of the speech, however, 
was to show the danger we were in 
from want of seamen, — a point on 
which the noble speaker would also 
have been better informed if he had 
perused the speech of the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, who had taken a vote 
for 85,500 men and boys, and had 
declared that more seamen were offer- 
ing than the Admiralty required. " In 
point of material," says Lord Lynd- 
hurst, "that is to say in ships, you 
are far below the requirements of the 
country ; while, so far as the manning 
of the ships is concerned, you are in a 
situation the most deplorable. I do 
not mince the matter. Our position, 
in this respect, ought to be known 
throughout the country. No man 
ought to be ignorant of the real facts 
of the case."* Now, considering that 
he was, by his own confession at the 
moment, in ignorance of all that had 
occurred in the navy since the pre- 
vious year, this confident tone of the 
speaker implied, at l6ast, a strong 



* Hansard, cJriii. 455. 



belief in the favourable temper of his 
audience. 

And it was undoubtedly to this fa- 
vourable state of feeling in the Peers 
that the success of these speeches, 
both indoors and without, was mainly 
due ; for they did not contain one 
fact that would bear the test of fair 
examination. The Upper House had, 
indeed, been the platform whence this 
invasion agitation spread throughout 
a large portion of the middle ranks 
of society. The Peers had made it 
fashionable to believe in the hostile 
designs of Louis Napoleon, and it 
becsune, to a certain extent, a test of 
respectability to be zealous in the 
promotion of rifle-corps, and other 
means of defending the country. To 
contend against the probability of 
invasion was to take the side of the 
enemy, to be called anti-English, or 
accused of being for peace at any 
price; nay," to require even proofs or 
arguments to show the reality of the 
danger, was to invite suspicion of 
want of patriotism. There was a 
kind of genteel terrorism exerted over 
everybody in " society," which, for a 
time, put down all opposition to the 
invasion party, — which was tacitly 
imderstood to be the aristocratic, anti- 
radical party. This anivius (reminding 
one of 1791) "reveals itself in the 
speech before us in a manner which 
would have been to the last degree 
impolitic, if there had really been any 
danger from a foreign enemy, requiring 
" every class to unite in support of the 
honour and independence of the na- 
tion." In his concluding sentences, 
the noble speaker, who is too logical 
to have introduced such irrelevant 
matter had it not been to conciliate 
those" he was addressing, protests 
against a reform of Parliament, and 
animadverts severely on those whom 
he characterises as being in favour of 
direct taxation, or desirous of intro- 
ducing among us the social " equality, 
without liberty, that exists in France," 
or who are seekm^ " \o -^xbJ^ ^<3v*«v^^sia, 
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The Duke of Somerset, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in his reply to 
Lord Lyndhurst, gave the following 
account of the labour which the 
Government was employing in the 
construction of those large wooden 
vessels which had been condemned as 
worse than useless by some of the 
highest naval authorities in Europe 
and America :* — 

•' And I can say that during the last 
eight months more men have been 
employed in our dockyards than at 
any previous period of the history of 
the country. I do not even exclude 
the time of the great war, down to 
181 5 ; and in this statement I exclude 
the factories altogether, which form 
another great division of our naval 
establishments. I speak of the ship- 
building department only." 



" The noble and learned lord re- 
ferred to the ships which we have now 
afloat. I find that we have built, and 
that there are now afloat, fifty ships 
of the line. 

" Lord Lyndhurst. — Do you include 
block-ships ? 

" The Duke of Somerset. — I am not 
taking the block-ships into account." f 

The little question and answer, at 
the close of the above extract, illus- 
trates the manner in which the Coast- 
Guard block-ships are, by all Govern- 
ments, left out of the numerical list of 
our ships of the line. It is true, they 
are sometimes alluded to, incidentally, 
as being fit for guarding harbours or 
mouths of rivers. But the question 
always recurs : seeing that these 
ships have the full complement of 
officers, the most complete armament. 



^ * Lord Clarence Paget had, a fortnight pre- 
viously, stated in the House of Commons that 
" the total numbej of persons employed in the 
dockyards, on the 1st March, was 20,033;" 
and he stated subsequently (8th June), that 
"the greatest number employed during the 
^reaf war with France was onlx 14,^IS4"— 
J^muard, cJvii. 3014. 
T ^amani^clviii. 438-9. 
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and picked seamen provided for them ; 
seeing that they have a fleet of fifteen 
to twenty steam gun-boats attached to 
them, besides sailing-vessels, and that 
they are all placed under a flag-officer, 
— why, during the time when scores of 
good sailing line-of-battle ships were 
decaying in ordinary, were not some 
of them fitted with screws, and sub- 
stituted for such of the block-ships as 
are alleged to be not fit for Channel 
service ? Some people will be un- 
charitable enough to suspect that the 
object is to have an excuse for another 
Channel fleet. 

The following is the manner in 
which the First Lord replied to Lord 
Lyndhurst, upon the progress which 
had been made the previous year in 
manning the navy : — 

'• The noble and learned lord says 
we have the ships, but the ships are 
not half manned ; but it so happens 
that it is just the contrary difficulty 
under which we have laboured, (^n 
coming into office, I found certain 
estimates prepared, and a /lo bounty 
in existence. I adopted these, and 
before the month of August I found 
that the number of men voted by 
Parliament was exceeded by 1000. 
The news of the Chinese disaster 
arrived in September, and I did not 
think it was prudent, under these cir- 
cumstances, to put a stop to the en- 
rolment of seamen ; the result is that, 
for the last six months, we have been 
5000 in excess of the vote. This year 
we determined to cover that larger 
number by a larger vote, but they were 
still coming in so rapidly that I was 
obliged to come to the determination 
only to take able seamen, or ordinary 
seamen who had already served on 
board the fleet and been drilled to the 
guns. When the noble and learned 
lord says that, if we look to the last 
month or so, it will be found that we 
were not getting men, of course that 
was so. The men we have are in- 
cluded in the estimates, and it was 
xvoi Y!^'e\'»j \ ^ovsJA be taking addi- 
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men more than had been provided 
for."* 

This statement completely cut the 
ground from under the feet of Lord 
Ljoidhurst ; — but it did more, — it 
showed that the Government had no 
excuse for entertaining the question 
of a reserve at that moment at all. 
The formation of a reserve would be 
a legitimate measure in connection 
with a peace establishment ; but our 
navy was not on a peace footing. 
Let the reader be good enough to 
turn to the accounts in the first page, 
and placing his finger on the number 
of mfen in the English navy in 1852, 
the year before the Russian war, let 
him run his eye back over the table 
to the commencement in 1835, and 
he will find only four years in the 
eighteen in which the seamen were 
one half the number (85,500) voted for 
i860; and the Jiignest number on 
record in a year of peace previous to 
the Russian war was 44,960. 

The French state their complement 
of men for i860 at 30,588, namely 
26,329 afloat, and 4,259 in reserve. 
But as the accounts for i860 are not 
yet definitively audited, this estimate, 
as it may be called, is open to the 
objection which has been recognised 
from the first. It will be better to 
take an authority which will not be 
disputed on this side of the water. 
In the month of March following, 
Lord Clarence Pagetf states the num- 
ber of French seamen at 34,000, of 
whom 10,000 were from the military 
conscription, or landsmen. This 
statement was repeated by Lord Pal- 
merston.J The reader is now asked 
to refer to the accounts in the first 
page, and casting his eye over the 
table of men in the French navy from 
1852 back to the commencement, to 
compare the 34,000 maintained in 
i860 with the numbers in each of 
those eighteen years. He will not 



* Hansard, civiii. 440. 
t Hansardt dxi. 1774. 
t Hansardf cixi. 1789. 



find an increase comparable with that 
in the English table. In more than 
one of those years the number ex- 
ceeded that of i860, and in many 
years of Louis Philippe's reign the 
numbers approached very nearly to 
that of the above year. 

The most important test, however, 
is the proportion of force maintained 
by each of the two countries, in i86o 
and at former periods. The reader's 
attention is especially asked to this 
point, for it involves the whole ques- 
tion at issue as to the alleged respon- 
sibility of France for the great increase 
in our naval armaments. Turning to 
the accounts, we find, on looking down 
the two columns of seamen, that Eng- 
land generally had about twenty-five 
or thirty per cent more men than 
France. In portions of Louis Phi- 
lippe's reign the superiority was much 
less on the side of England. In 
1840-41, for instance, France ap- 
proached very nearly to an equahty 
with us. Taking the average number 
maintained by France for the whole 
period of eighteen years down to 
1852, the year before the Russian war, 
and comparing it with the average 
number maintained by England, they 
were 27,962 French and 38,085 Eng- 
lish. In i860, as we have seen, they 
were 34,000 French and 85,500 Eng- 
lish. In other, words, in the former 
period our navy had 10,123 more 
seamen than the French, and at he 
latter date the excess was 51,500. 

But we are told that the Maritime 
Inscription gives to the French Go- 
vernment the right of calling upon the 
whole of the merchant seamen to 
serve in the Imperial navy. This 
power was, however, equally pos- 
sessed by the Government of Louis 
Philippe. The Maritime Inscription 
is an institution nearly two centuries . 
old. •It is a register whic': comprises 
every youth and man foil j wing a sea 
life, or employed on rivers running to 
the sea, or working in dockyards, etc., 
who are all Vva3a\k \a ^•ecvv^ \a. *^i!c«i 
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available seamen is apt to be much 
exaggerated, owing to the large pro- 
portion of landsmen included in the 
Inscription. The best way of com- 
paring -the naval resources of the two 
countries is by a reference to the 
amount of their merchant shipping. 
England possesses at least four times 
the tonnage of France, exclusive of 
colonial shipping; and although the 
ships of the latter country carry larger 
crews than those of the former, on the 
other hand the English people take 
more freely to the sea for boating, 
yachting, and fishing, than their 
neighbours. It is quite certain, then, 
that England has four times as many 
sailors to draw on as France, and 
against the power of impressment 
possessed by her, we must put the 
ability to pay for the services of our 
seamen which is possessed by Eng- 
land. If France has 60,000 merchant 
seamen from whence to draw by im- 
pressment the crews of her Imperial 
marine, we have 240,000 to supply the 
men for the Royal navy, in case of 
real emergency, by the equally sure 
process of voluntary enlistment for 
high pay.* 

Lord Hardwicke, who ought to be 
well informed on the subject, re- 
marked, in the course of this debate, 
that " it was stated that the French 
had a reserve of 60,000 ; but he be- 
lieved it was known to officers of their 
own fleet that not more than half 
that number was at any time avail- 
able to man the navy. 30,000 trained 



* The following statement of the loss and 

gain by impressment made by Lord Clarence 

Paget, shows that it is a very unreliable mode 

of rnanning the navy: — "During the years 

181 1, 1812, and 1813, the closing period of the 

great war with France, there were pressed into 

the service 29,40^ men, while the number of 

those who deserted was 27,300 — so that the 

I total gain to the country, during those three 

I years, by impressment was 2,105 nien. But, 

] in order to bring those men thus compulsorily 

/ into the service, 5,000 good sailors had been em- 

/ Ployed on shore as press-gangs. Theteiote the 

/ country actually lost about 1,000 men duntv^ 

/ those three years under tiie system."— Han- 

/ ^ar^, cliv, 909. 



seamen was, however, a most for- 
midable force, etc."* But let us 
suppose the whole of these 30,000 
men added to the French Imperial 
marine. Nay, let us even empty all 
the merchant - ships of their able- 
bodied crews, and suppose that 50,000 
in addition to the present 34,000 were 
placed at the service of the French 
Government, and. it would still leave 
the number less by 1,500 than the 
85,500 men who had been already 
voted by our Parliament for i860; 
and we were told that the men were 
pressing to enter the service faster 
than the Admiralty required them. 

That, under such circumstances, a 
Government should lend its sanction 
to the cry of the alarmists, and pre- 
tend to be occupied in securing a 
reserve to protect us against France, 
was something like an abuse of public 
confidence. All this costly and com- 
plete preparation to meet some hypo- 
thetical danger implies a total want 
of faith in those latent resources of 
the nation which patriotism would 
evoke in the event of a real emer- 
gency. It has been frequently said 
by those most competent to judge, 
that, in case of actual danger to our 
shores, the merchant seamen, of whom 
about one-third are estimated to be 
always in port, would come forward 
to a man for the defence of the 
country. 

The opinion of the seamen .them- 
selves on this subject was no doubt 
correctly expressed in a few words of 
manly common sense, quoted by the 
Duke of Somerset as the declaration 
of the sailors of Hartlepool — They 
say, •' We are doing well in the mer- 
chant service, and we do not want to 
be sent otlt to any of your little wars 
— to China, or the River Plate, or any 
of those places where you are always 
carrying on some small hostilities; 
but when it comes to a regular Euro- 
pean war, we will take our share in it 
with any men."f . 
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Such were the naval armaments of 
the two countries in i860. Ei;igland 
had added to her navy since 1857 
nearly as many men as were con- 
tained in the whole marine of France. 
Yet, during the spring and summer of 
this year, the cry of alarm was still 
heard, and, with a view to the greater 
security of our shores, the Rifle Corps 
movement was actively promoted 
under the most influential patronage. 
Already it was announced that the 
numbers enrolled in the Corps 
amounted to 130,000, and it was said 
that the foreigner had been impressed 
in a salutary manner by this martial 
demonstration. All this was, how- 
ever, insufficient; and we now ap- 
proach the climax of the third panic 
in the gigantic project for fortifications 
shortly to be initiated in the House of 
Commons. 

A passing notice must be taken, 
however, of one or two of the little 
episodes in Parliament, which re- 
flected the nervous excitement of cer- 
tain classes out of doors. Mr. King- 
lake 'Whad been informed that great 
preparations were being urged for- 
ward for the supply of horse trans- 
ports on the north coast of France."* 
Sir Charles Napier had heard from an 
American traveller that there were 
14,000 men at work in Toulon dock- 
yards, besides 3,000 convicts. f Both 
Houses of Parliament were simul- 
taneously agitated upon the subject of 
a report which had appeared in the 
newspapers, announcing that English 
shipwrights were finding employment 
in Cherbourg and other French dock- 
yards. Numbers of artificers were 
crowding to the police magistrates to 
obtain passports. The subject was 
brought under the notice of the Lx)rds 
by Viscount Dungannon, and of the 
Commons by Mr. Johnstone, the 
latter of whom said, "from informa- 
tion he had received, there were at 
this moment between 1200 and 1300 

* Hansard, clvi. 519. 
t Hansard, clviii. 1309. 



of our skilled artisans employed in the 
French dockyards;" and he added 
that " it was a very grave matter that 
some of our best shipwrights should 
be employed in building . French 
ships."* Lord Clarence Paget re- 
plied that the regulations did not 
allow foreigners to work in French 
dockyards. 

The Duke of Somerset stated, in 
answer to the question in the Lords, 
that the only vessel now being built in 
Cherbourg was a transport; that so 
far from the French taking on fresh 
hands, several hundreds of their own 
workpeople had been lately dis- 
charged ; and that the British ship- 
wrights who had gone there in conse- 
quence of the statements which had 
appeared in the English newspapers, 
not being able to find work, had 
" fallen into a pitiable condition, and 
bitterly repented their credulity."! 

•' On the 23rd July, i860. Lord Pal- 
merston brought forward the Govern- 
ment measure for " the construction 
of works for the defence of the royal 
dockyards and arsenals, and of the 
ports of Dover and Portland, and for 
the creation of a central arsenal," 
when he delivered what was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Horsman to be •' one 
of the most serious and alarming 
speeches he ever heard delivered by a 
Minister of the Crown in the time of 
•peace," and which he declared he had 
heard with " satisfaction." J This 
must be admitted to have been only 
natural, for Mr. Horsman found him- 
self and his views in the ascendant. 
A Commission had been appointed (at 
the pressing instance, as he informed 
us, of Sir De Lacy Evans) to devise a 
scheme of fortifications, whose report, 
now laid before the House and 
adopted by the Government, recom- 
mended an expenditure, spread over a 
series of years, of ;f 11,000,000, but 
which the opponents of the scheme 
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predicted would, according to all 
analogous precedent, result in an out- 
lay of double the amount. 

The most striking feature of this 
speech is, that it does not contain one 
syllable of allusion to the navy— for 
which nearly ;f 13, 000,000 had been 
voted this year —as a means of defend- 
ing our shores.* The only supposi- 
tion of a naval battle is, that it occurs 
after the successful landing of a con- 
siderable force for the purpose of de- 
stroying our dockyards, and " cutting 
up our navy by the roots ;" and then 
we are told that, if any naval action 
were to take place, whatever the suc- 
cess might be, "our enemy would 
have his dockyards, arsenals, and 
stores to refit and replenish, and re- 
construct his navy; whilst, with our 
dockyards burnt, and our stores de- 
stroyed, we should have no means of 
refitting our navy and sending it out 
again to battle, "f There is then a 
description of our large exports and 
imports, " 10,000,000 quarters of corn 
imported annually, besides enormous 
quantities of coffee, sugar, tea, and of 
cotton, which is next in importance to 
com for the support of the people; 
followed by a picture of the conse- 
quences which would result from 
"such places as Liverpool, Bristol, 
Glasgow, and London, that is to say 
the Thames, being blockaded by a 
hostile force." 

But not only is it assumed that an 
enemy has landed, but that an army 

* If the Secretary of the Admiralty keep a 
private diary, there will be found, probably, 
inserted a commentary on this speech not un- 
like the following, made on a similar occa- 
sion by his predecessor in the reign of 
Charles II. : — 

*' March aa, 1667. — The Duke of York, in- 
stead of being at sea as admiral, is now going 
from port to port, as he is this day at Harwich, 
and was the other day with the King at Shecr- 
ness, and hath ordered at Portsmouth how 
fortifications shall be made to oppose the 
enemy in case of invasion, which is to us a 
sad co/isitieration, and shameful to the nation, 
especially for so many proud vauuts as >Ne 
have made against the' Dutch [FTCuch"?'^.'*— 
Pepys' Diary, 
f Hansard, clx. 2$, 



is menacing the metropolis itself; and 
the fortifications of the dockyards 
are described as the "means for the 
defence of London, because they will 
set free a large amount of force for 
the defence of the capital by opera- 
tions in the field ;" for it is contended 
that, "if large forces are required to 
defend your dockyards, you cannot 
concentrate for the defence of London 
that amount of force which would be 
necessary to meet an invading army." 
And again — "The only defence for 
London is an army in the field ; and 
any means which enable you to make 
that army as large as your military 
establishments will allow are directly 
subservient to the defence of the 
capital itself."*. There is not one 
syllable to indicate that we had at 
that moment a fleet with 85,500 sea- 
men, whilst, according to the autho- 
rity of the Prime Minister himself, 
the French navy contained only 34,000 
men. 

It must, however, here be stated, 
that Lord Palmerston had a peculiar 
theory respecting the effect of steam 
navigation on our maritime strength, 
which he proceeds to develop. He 
contends that, as long as the move- 
ment of ships depended on the 
chances of the weather, " and as long 
as naval warfare was carried on by 
means of sailing ships, we were in a 
position, by our superior skill and 
aptitude for the sea and for naval 
combat, to rest upon the strength 
which we then haa afloat." — And he 
then proceeds to say : — 

" The same difficulties which inter- 
posed in 1804-5 to prevent a large 
army drawn up on the opposite coast 
of the Channel from crossing over to 
this country, continued to exist ; and, 
therefore, successive Governments 
were justified in abstaining firom 
any great effort for the purpose of 
artificial protection to our dockyards, 
and other vulnerable points. But the 
mVco^xvcXiou of steam changed this 
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state of things. The adoption of 
steam as a motive power afloat totally 
altered the character of naval war- 
fare, and deprived us of much of the 
advantage of our insular position. 
Operations which, if not impossible, 
were at least extremely difficult while 
sailing vessels alone were employed, 
became comparatively easy the mo- 
ment that steam was introduced ; 
and, in fact, as I remember Sir Robert 
Peel stating, steam had bridged the 
Channel, and, for the purposes of 
aggression, had almost made this 
country cease to be an island."* 

They who have sat for the last 
twenty years in the House of Com- 
mons have observed, throughout the 
successive debates on our National 
Defences, the constant reiteration of 
the opinion, on the part of the Prime 
Minister, f that the application of 
steam to navigation has supplied 
greater facilities for offence than de- 
fence ; that it has, in fact, deprived 
us of our great bulwark, hy throwing 
what he has repeatedly called a 
" steam bridge" over the Channel. 
It has been remarked, also, that many 
other speakers have adopted this 
view, at the same time assigning to 
him the merit of its authorship. Thus, 
for instance, in the long debate on 
the Militia Bill of 1852, Mr. Walpole 
quoted this argument, as " so forcibly 
urged, on more than one occasion in 
the course of the debate, by the noble 
member for Tiverton ;"+ and Lord 
Lyndhurst urged the same view, with 
a similar acknowledgment of its ori- 
gin. § It would, however, be difficult 
to adduce the testimony of one emi- 
nent authority in favour of this opi- 
nion, whilst a host of naval officers 
and others might be quoted on the 
other side. Two or three examples 
must suffice : — 

Admiral Berkeley, a Lord of the 



* Hansard, dx. 18. 
t Lord Palmerston. 
t Hansard, cxx. 1176, 
f ytnte, 346. 



Admiralty, in his evidence before the 
Committee on the Navy, in 1848, said, 
" I believe, myself, that the power 
which steam has given us, if we make 
use of it properly, is the best gua- 
rantee we have against invasion, if we 
choose to make use of our resources, 
and organize those resources in the 
best manner."* 

Sir Thomas Hastings, President of 
the Commission for Coast Defences, 
under Sir Robert Peel's Government, 
in his evidence before the Ordnance 
Committee of 1849, expressed the 
same opinion, and almost in the same 
terms.f 

The opinion of Sir Charles Napier 
was thus expressed: — "With regard 
to the effect of steam, it had been 
said that it made blockading impos- 
sible; but, on the contrary, he be- 
lieved that steam had, for the first 
time, made blockading effectual ; for 
with a steam fleet it would be impos- 
sible for the ships blockaded to escape 
without the knowledge of the block- 
ading squadron, as they had done in 
former times, when they landed in 
Ireland, and when the great portion 
of the fleet escaped from Brest un- 
known to those who were watching 
them."+ 

Captain Scobell, late member for 
Bath, whose utterances on Naval 
questions were characterised by a 
robust common sense, stated in the 
House that "he remembered being 
employed in blockading Boulogne, 
where the invading army of Napoleon 
was to have embarked, and his opi- 
nion was that this country was more 
vulnerable then than now, the agency 
of steam had done so much to 
strengthen it; for calms and fogs 
would have assisted the enemy much 
more then than now."§ 

Sir Morton Peto thus gives expres- 
sion to the scientific view of the ques- 
i 

• Minutes qf Evidence, 3850. 
t Minutes of E.'uS.A.fexvcft^v^'w* 
t, Hansard., Oct.. *»\*j» 
\ <i HansaTd., c<v»v» v\a?». 
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tion : — "We live in eventful times. 
The future of any nation will no 
longer be determined by its courage 
alone ; science and its practical appli- 
cations will decide our future battles ; 
and surely this should not be a source 
of weakness, but of strength. We 
have unlimited supplies of iron and 
of coal; we have the best practical 
and scientific engineers. Our country 
has been the birth-place of the steam- 
engine itself. The rest of the world 
have copied us in its application to 
the thousand ways in which it has 
contributed to the advancement of 
civilisation and progress. It is a new 
thing that has happened to our coun- 
try, that in naval affairs, instead of 
leading, we are taught by France and 
the rest of Europe."* 

In a quotation given above, from 
Jjord Palmerston's speech, there is a 
very curious error in attributing to 
Sir Robert Peel an opinion on this 
subject the very opposite of that 
which he entertained. It is a singular 
illustration of the fallibility of even 
the best of memories, that there 
should have been put into the mouth 
of that minister, in perfect good faith 
no doubt, language, respecting a 
" steam bridge," which he emphati- 
cally repudiated so long ago as 1845, 
when uttered by the very statesman 
who now assigned to him its author- 
ship. The inddent is so curious that, 
for^ correct illustration, the quotations 
must be given textually, and in juxta- 
position : — 

Lord Palmerston (July 30, 1845). 
" In reference to steam navigation, 
what he said was, that the progress 
which had been made had converted 
the ordinary means of transport into 
a steam-bridge."f 

Sir Robert Peel (same date in 
reply). "The noble lord (Lord Pal- 
merston) appeared to retain the im- 
pression that our means of defence 
were rather abated by the discovery 



of steam navigation. He was not at 
all prepared to admit that. He 
thought that the demonstration which 
we could make of our steam-navy was 
one which would surprise the world ; 
and as the noble lord had spoken of 
steam-bridges, he would remind him 
that there were two parties who could 
play at making them."* 

Lord Palmerston (July 23, i860). 
" And, in fact, as I remember Sir Ro- 
bert Peel stating, steam had bridged 
the Channel, and for the purpose of 
aggression had almost made this 
country cease to be an island."f 

The above citations, if they do not 
warrant the conclusion that the theory 
of steam navigation having rendered 
our shores more vulnerable to attack 
originated exclusively with the present 
Prime Minister, prove at least, beyond 
dispute, that, in the costly application 
of that theory to this plan of fortifi- 
cations, he has been acting in oppo- 
sition to the recorded opinions of 
the most eminent statesman, and 
the highest professional and practical 
authorities of the age. 

But to return to the speech before 
us. There is one striking resemblance 
between all the oratorical efforts on 
the invasion question, in their total 
omission of all sdlusion to the nume- 
rical strength of our own forces. If 
the reader will take the trouble to 
refer back to the speech delivered by 
the noble lord on the 30th July, 1845, 
when urging Sir Robert Peel's Go- 
vernment to an increase of our arma- 
ments, it will be found that our peril 
then arose from the existence in 
France of an army of " 340,000 men, 
fully equipped, including a large force 
of cavalrjr and artillery ; and, in 
addition to that, 1,000,000 of the 
National Guard."J The danger on 
the present occasion is owing to " an 
army of six hundred and odd thou- 
sand men, of whom four hundred 



♦ Hansard, cbcii. 437. 
t Hansard, Ixxxii. lasj. 
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and odd thousand are actually under 
arms, and the remainder are merely 
on furlough, and can be called into 
the ranks in a fortnight."* The mil- 
lion of National Guards of France had 
disappeared ; but there is no allusion 
to the addition which we had in the 
meantime made to our own force of 
more than 200,000 volunteers and 
militia, besides the large increase of 
regulars. 

But this characteristic omission will 
be more apparent in the case of the 
navies. In 1845, we were told that 
the French had a fleet in " commis- 
sion and half commission" equal to 
that of this country. We are now 
informed that " the utmost exer- 
tions have been made, and still are 
making, to create a navy very nearly 
equal to our own — a navy which 
cannot be required for purposes of ' 
defence for France, and which, there- 
fore, we are justified in looking upon 
as a possible antagonist we may have 
to encounter — a navy which, under 
present arrangements, would give to 
our neighbours the means of trans- 
porting, within a few hours, a large 
and formidable number of troops to 
our coast."f To bring the statement 
that the French Government had 
been, and still was, striving to create 
a navy very nearly equal to our own, 
once more to the test of figures, let 
us compare the increase which had 
taken place in the two navies in 
the interval between 1847, the last 
year of Louis Philippe's reign, and 
i860, the year in which this speech 
was made. The comparison is limited 
to the men, because, the definitive audit 
of the French accoimts not being yet 
published for i860, it will avoid all 
dispute to take the present number of 
French seamen on the authority of 
Lord Palmerson at 34,000, J although 
the French Estimate admits only 
30.588. 



Strength qf the English and French Navvies in 
Number tf Seamen, in the Years 1847 and i860. 

1847. i860. 

No. of Men. No. of Men, 
English . , 44,969 8^,^00 

French , . 33,169 34«ooo 

Increase. 
English , . . . 40f53i 
French . . . . 1,831 

It will be seen, by the above figures, 
that whilst England had increased her 
force by 40,531 men, France had aug- 
mented hers by only 1831. If the 
French estimate of the number of 
their seamen be correctly given, which 
has not been disproved by any state- 
ment of facts, then the force main- 
tained by them is actually less in i860 
than it was in 1847. Nor must it be 
forgotten that, in proposing the Navy 
Estimates, the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty had informed us a few months 
before that we had 456 steainers afloat 
to 244 French. It has been shown, 
too, that our dockyard expenditure for 
wages in 1859 was ;fi,582,ii2, whilst 
in France it amounted to /772,93i, or 
less than one-half; and, in proof that 
this activity in the Government yards 
had been unabated in i860, it is only 
necessary to refer to the First Lord's 
statement on the ist May, already 
quoted,* that during the preceding 
eight months more men had been 
employed in our dockyards than at 
any previous time, not even excepting 
the period of the great war with 
France which terminated in 1815. 

It must here be mentioned that this 
state of things led to the publication 
of a semi-official French pamphlet, in 
the summer of i860, uncfer the sanc- 
tion of the Minister of State, with a 
view to expose the unprecedented and 
disproportionate increase of our navy, 
as compared with that of France. 
This pamphletf contains a detailed 
comparison of the English and French 
nav2u expenditures, • accompanied by 
elaborate statistics of their respective 
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forces. The writer of these pages has, 
however, preferred to rely exclusively 
upon official sources of information ; 
namely, the definitively audited ac- 
counts of France, our own parlia- 
mentary reports, and the statements 
of our official men. 

Such were the comparative forces 
of the two countries when the speech 
unde;* consideration was delivered. 
Englishmen had a perfect right, if 
they saw in the act no derogation from 
the attitude of their fathers — who 
boasted of needing "no bulwarks, no 
towers along the steep " — to ensconce 
themselves behind fortifications, in 
addition to a fleet of more than double 
the strength of that of France. It 
was purely a question of security and 
national honour, and in itself was not 
an aggressive measure towards other 
countries. It was made an act of 
offence towards France solely by the 
speech which accompanied it, and 
which was an amplification of the 
invasion-speeches of 1845 and 1851. 
The objects of the invaders were now 
more minutely described : they were 
to make a sudden descent on our 
shores : to bum and destroy our naval 
arsenals : and this not with a view to 
conquest ; for the speaker " dismissed 
from his mind the idea that any foreign 
power would dream of conquering this 
country with the view of permanent 
possession ;" nor did he believe that 
an invasion would "ever be likely to 
be attended with permanent advantage 
to an enemy, except in so far as it 
might inflict injury on this country-. " 
The argument, in fact, assumed that 
we were in precisely the same statd of 
insecurity as if our neighbours had 
been a barbarous tribe, whose actions 
were inspired by mere love of ven- 
geance and plunder, without any re- 
straining forethought or calculation of 
consequences ; and who afforded none 

/. of thpse hostages for peace which are 
f to be found in the possession of great 
wealth, or extensive manufactures and 
commerce. 
There ivas a tone of assumed de- 



fencelessness on our part pervading 
the whole speech, which found re- 
peated utterance in such phrases as, 
" You cannot, you are not entitled to 
rely on the forbearance of a stronger 
neighbour;" or, "For the sake of 
peace, it is desirable that we should 
not live upon forbearance, but that we 
should be able fully and effectually to 
defend ourselves." The speaker then 
assumes that a difficulty has arisen 
with some foreign power, and says, 
" With the utmost desire that such 
matters may be amicably adjusted ; 
yet, if one 'country is greatly the 
stronger, and another country greatly 
the weaker, it is very difficult for 
any arrangement to be made ;" and 
then, that there may be no doubt 
which is the feebler party, it is assumed 
that " the weaker power consists of a 
high-spirited and patriotic nation, with 
free institutions, and with the popular 
feeling manifested on every occasion 
by means of a free press." Now, if 
such language had been addressed to 
a people whose shores were really in 
danger from a more powerful neigh- 
bour, this would have been a legiti- 
mate appeal to their patriotism ; but 
when it emanated from the Prime 
Minister of a nation whose ability to 
defend its coasts was double that of 
its neighbour to assail them, such an 
attitude was very similar to what, in 
individual life, would be represented 
by a man, in possession of both his 
hands, taunting and accusing another, 
possessing but one, with the design of 
assaulting him. 

There was a remarkable contrast 
between the present speech and those 
delivered by the same speaker in 1845 
and 1 85 1 — a contrast all the . more 
significant that he was now Prime 
Minister, whereas on former occasions 
he spoke only as an opposition Member 
of Parliament ; namely, that it did not 
content itself with an abstract hypo- 
thesis of a possible invasion, but 
pointed to France as the menacing 
cause ol acXvvaX. ^"dSL^^t. The cry of 
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heard for fifteen years, that it seemed 
as though it were necessary not only 
to name the wolf itself, but to depict 
the scowling aspect and crouching 
attitude of the beast of prey. The 
following passage leaves no doubt 
about the quarter from whence the 
attack was to be expected : — 

" Now, Sir, as to the necessity for 
these works, I think it is impossible 
for any man to cast his eyes over the 
face of Europe, and to see and hear 
what is passing, without being con- 
vinced that the future is not free from 
danger. It is difi&cult to say where 
the storm may burst ; but the hori- 
zon is charged with clouds which 
betoken the possibility of a tempest. 
The Committee of course knows thai, in 
the main, I am speaking of our immediate 
neighbours across the Channel, and there 
is no use in disguising it."* 

To appreciate fully the scope and 
bearing of these words, it is necessary 
to refer to the precise circumstances 
under which they were spoken. The 
speech was delivered on the 23rd July, 
i860. At that moment, the negocia- 
tion of the details of the Commercial 
Treaty with France, upon the liberal 
arrangement of which depended the 
whole success of the measure, was at 
its most critical and- important stage. 
The public mind was under consider- 
able misapprehension respecting the 
progress of the measure, owing to the 
systematic misrepresentations which 
were promulgated in certain political 
circles, and by a portion of the press.f 
The British ministry alone knew that, 
up to that time, the French Govern- 
ment had manifested a disposition to 
carry out the details of the Treaty 
with even unexpected liberality, and 

* Hansardf clx. 21. 

t In justice to the newspaper press, which 
almost universally took a hopeful view of the 
Treaty, and gave a generous support to the 
negociations, the notorious exception must be 
mentioned. The Times persisted in its attacks 
and misrepresentations, until silenced by the 
all but unanimous expression of opinion, on 
the part of the manufacturingand commeTC\a\ 
community, in favour of the Treaty. 
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they could not have been unaware 
how important it was, at such a junc- 
ture, to preserve a conciliatory tone 
towards that Government. It was at 
this critical moment that the speech 
burst upon the negociators in Paris. 
Had its object been to place the 
British Commissioners at the greatest 
possible disadvantage, it could not 
have more effectually accomplished 
the purpose. It cut the ground from 
under their feet, in so far as the 
French Government had been ac- 
tuated by the political motive (apart 
from politico-economical considera- 
tions) of seeking to strengthen the 
friendly relations of the two countries 
as represented by their governments. 
This plea of high state-policy, with 
which the Emperor's government had 
met the complaints of the powerful 
interests which believed themselves 
compromised by the Treaty, was in a 
moment silenced and turned against 
itself. The offensive passages in the 
speech were instantly transferred to 
the pages of the protectionist organs, 
accompanied with loud expostulations 
addressed to their own government : 
" You are sacrificing us," they said, 
" in the hope of conciliating the poli- 
tical alliance of our ancient rival ; and 
now, behold the reward you are re- 
ceiving at the hands of the Prime 
Minister of England." These taunts 
resounded in the salons of the en- 
lightened Minister of Commerce, and 
murmurs were heard even in the 
palace itself. A profound sensation 
was produced among all classes by 
this speech ; and no other words 
could adequately express the emotions 
experienced by the French negociators 
but astonishment and indignation. 
Had the Emperor seized the occasion 
for instantly suspending the negocia- 
tions, he would have undoubtedly 
performed a most popular part; but 
on this, as on other occasions, his 
habitual calmness and self-mastery 
prevailed, and to these qualities must. 
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It is impossible to construct any 
theory of motives to accoimt for this 
speech, consistent with a wise or 
serious statesmanship ; and it pro- 
bably met with the only appropriate 
commentary in the following remarks, 
which fell from Mr. Bemal Osborne : — 

" At the commencement of the 
session I gave my humble support to 
a Commercial Treaty with France, 
under the idea that I was promoting 
good and substantial relations with 
that coimtry. The noble lord (Lord 
Palmerston) has told us that we should 
not speak of this Treaty with levity ; 
but his actions are inconsistent with 
his words, for the resolution before us 
is the oddest sequel imaginable to a 
Commercial Treaty. After taking off 
all the duties on French manufactures, 
we ajre asked to vote nominally 
/9,ooo,ooo, though I believe it will 
ultimately be nearer /20,ooo,ooo, for 
the' construction of oefences to keep 
out our friends and customers. Why, 
Sir, if this was not an expensive 
amusement, it would be the most 
ludicrous proceeding ever proposed to 
a deliberative assembly."* 

This project was voted by the 
House on the 2nd August, after a few 
hours' debate, in which scarcely any 
of the leading members spoke. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, who took a prominent 
part in the discussion, declared that it 
was imwise in England " to leave a 
great temptation— to leave her vast 
^ property and her reputation at stake, 
' and at the mercy of any nation which 
may choose to send an expedition 
in consequence of some diplomatic 
quarrel ;"f — totally oblivious of the 
456 Government steamers, the 85,500 
seamen, and upwards of 300,000 armed 
men, including volunteers, then ready 
to meet an invading enemy.J This 



* Hansard, clx. 553. 

/. t Hansard, clx. 506. 
' / With a simUa.r obliviousness of our own 
SLrmaments, the Fortifications Bill was thus 
greeted by the Earl of EUenborough m the 
Lords x-^" I have, during the last tYvitteexv 
J^^n, endeavoured to draw the attcntiotv oi 



was spoken ten days after the delivery 
of Lord Palmerston's speech, which 
had, of course, produced its natural 
effect out of doors, and to which Mr. 
Herbert could thus triumphantly ap- 
peal, in replying to Mr. Bright : — 

"Is it not a fact, I ask him, that 
the whole nation is full of alarm and 
suspicion ? The people feel that they 
ought to obtain security at any price. 
We have, therefore, spent a large sum 
in putting our stores and munitions of 
war in order. We have an increase of 
the army — not a large increase, it is 
true, but still an increase. All these 
things are cheerfully borne by the 
people, and more is called for — more, 
perhaps, than the Government are 
Milling to do. Is not that an indi- 
cation that there must, in the minds 
of an immense majority of the people, 
be some cause for alarm ? The 
country feels that it is not in a proper 
state of defence, and that, if we deal 
with the question at all, we should 
d^al with the whole of it if we can. 
Such are the feelings which I believe 
animate the public out of doors."* 

This is a fair illustration of the 
manner in which panics are created 
and sustained. A Government pro- 
poses a large expenditure for arma- 
ments, on the plea that France is 
making vast warlike preparations; 
and the public, being thereby im- 
pressed with a sense of impending 
danger, takes up the cry of alarm: 
when the Minister quotes the echo of 
his own voice as a justification of his 
policy, and a sufficient answer to all 
opponents. This mode of argument 
was thus commented upon on a sub- 
sequent occasion by Mr. Bright, when 
replying to another speaker : — 

" But he knows perfectly well that 
what is called the country must ne- 
cessarily take its opinions at second- 

this House and the country to the almost 
defenceless state of the realm, earnestly de- 
siring that we should not remain unarmed in 
tht xcvv^sX oi ^"ft. ^Tcwid world." — Hansard, 
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hand. Manufacturers, farmers, pro- 
fessional men, shopkeepers, artisans, 
and labourers do not con over these 
blue-books of ours, and read the ac- 
counts minutely given in the French 
votes. They know very little of this. 
They take their opinions from what is 
stated in this House and in the public 
press. And, of course, when there 
are men of the high position of the 
noble lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment and others associated vnth him, 
who have been in the service of the 
country for twenty, thirty, or forty 
years, it is only reasonable that the 
opinions which they express, and the 
statements which are made in their 
hearing, but which they do not take 
the trouble to contradict, should sink 
into the minds of the people, and 
become with them a nxed belief, 
although founded upon no knowledge 
whatever."* 

This gigantic scheme of fortifica- 
tions is without a parallel in any 
single project of the kind ; and, judg- 
ing by the analogy of Keyham and the 
Channel Islands, it may be predicted 
that, if allowed to go on, it will even- 
tually involve an expenditure of double 
the amount of the original estimate. 
In the course of the debate Mr. 
Sidney Herbert stated that '* it was 
chiefly on the advice of Sir Howard 
Douglas that the Government acted 
in making the proposition they now 
made."f Now, it is known that this 
officer entertained to the last a faith 
in large wooden ships, and even be- 
lieved that sailing line-of-battle ships 
would play a part in future naval 



* Hansard, clxi. 1*785, 

t Hansard, clx. 562. It is one of the evils 
of our day that men are often retained in the 
direction of great national undertakings long 
beyond the period of life when they are con- 
sidered eligible for employment in conducting 
private concerns. — Sir Howard Douglas was, 
when consulted by the Government on this 
occasion, in his 83rd year ; an age when men 
may be said to live only in the past, and to 
retain, for the affairs of this life, scarcely any 
interest in the future. 
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wars. He could form no idea of 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and the other 
dockyards, but that which was sug- 
gested by the past appearance of their 
harbours, crowded with wooden ves- 
sels, some in commission or half com- 
mission, some afloat in ordinary, and 
others in process of construction; 
with timber enough in store for two 
or three years' consumption, at the 
rate of thirty or forty thousand loads 
a-year. The scheme of fortifications 
approved by him might be very con- 
sistent with these views. 

But if, in accordance with the ad- 
vice of Sir William Armstrong, Mr. 
Fairbaim, Sir Morton Peto, and other 
high authorities, on whose engineer- 
ing skill the Government profess to 
rely, our ships of war are henceforth 
constructed entirely of iron (not wood 
cased in iron), and if they are built, 
as they will be if the country be wise, 
by contract in private yards, the 
"roots" of our navy will henceforth 
be on the Clyde, the Thames, the 
Mersey, and the Tyne, and hot in 
Portsmouth or Plymouth. As for 
repairs, a vessel built wholly of iron 
four or five inches thick, will, like an 
iron bridge, be practically indestruc- 
tible. With railroads running from 
the interior into all our dockyards, 
perishable [stores for the navy may be 
kept at the Tower, Weedon, or other 
inland depots. It is, besides, notori- 
ous that great waste and abuse of 
various kinds arise from the unneces- 
sarily large amount of these stores 
kept on hand. 

With the revolution thus glanced at 
now going on in naval armaments, it 
is possible that when the grand 
scheme of fortifications for 'Ports- 
mouth, extending to the South Downs, 
is complete, to prevent the " cradle of 
our navy from being burnt and de- 
stroyed," an enemy will find very few 
combustible materials in that arsenal 
except the coal. Our dockyards will 
then possess, comparatively, only a » 
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our fleets require fortified places in 
which to take refuge from an enemy. 

The first proof to be offered by the 
Government, to whatever party it may 
belong, of the triumph of common 
sense in the conduct of our national 
affairs, will be the suspension of this 
panic-begotten scheme. 

The speech of the Premier was cal- 
culated to give a renewed impulse to 
the agitation out of doors ; but, owing 
to a cause which will be immediately 
explained, a reaction was taking place 
on the invasion question in the manu- 
facturing districts, and the most ex- 
citing of the martial demonstrations 
which were witnessed during the en- 
suing autumn and winter occurred in 
obscure agricultural places.* 

During the negociation of the de- 
tails of the French commercial treaty, 
which extended over nearly the whole 
of i860, deputations from our manu- 
facturing districts, and from the me- 
tropolis, paid repeated visits to Paris, 
to afford information to the British 
Commissioners .respecting their vari- 
ous productions. These intelligent 

* The following specimen will suffice to re- 
call to the reader s recollection the scenes that 
were passing at the close of i860 : — 

"Dinner TO Major Watlington, M.P. for 
South Essex. — On Wednesday afternoon. 
Major J. W. Perry Watlington, M.P. was en- 
tertained at dinner at Harlow Bush House by 
the members of the B troop of West Essex 
Yeomanry Cavalry, on his promotion from the 
rank of captain of the troop to the rank of 
major of the regiment. IVIajor Watlington 
having thanked the company for the compli- 
ment paid him, and made some remarks 
regarding the character of the yeomanry 
cavalry and the volunteer rifle movement, 
proceeded to say that if this country was in 
danger it would be necessary to make prepara- 
tion; but when such a man as Lord Pal- 
roerston, who had the command of all the 
resources of knowledge and information to 
enable him to know correctly the state of the 
pulse of the Emperor of the French, and tell 
rightly to what end each pulsation of that 
pulse tended, asked the House of Commons 
to grant millions for our defence in fortifica- 
tions — when he pointed to the other side of the 
Channel, and held the Emperor of the French 
ap as the bugbesLr, then it would be positive 
A»</iies9 to doubt there was danger, and vl 
^fonJd be culpable negligence not to be pre- 
jparedforit. ^Hear, hear.)" 



capitalists returned to England im- 
pressed with the conviction that a 
great commercial revolution was being 
inaugurated in France ; and this con- 
viction found expression in the re- 
ports which the deputations made to 
their constituents. A natural revul- 
sion from the state of panic followed. 
Reflecting men began to ask them- 
selves if it could be possible that the 
most logical people were contemplat- 
ing at the same time a policy of free 
trade and of unprovoked hostile ag- 
gression, — that the Emperor, whose 
great intelligence no one disputed, 
could really be aiming at pursumg, in 
his own person, the incompatible 
careers of the first Napoleon and Sir 
Robert Peel. 

But the warning voice of the Prime 
Minister, which still rang in the pub- 
lic ear, coupled with the gigantic pro- 
ject of fortifications, made even intel- 
ligent men pause in their final judg- 
ment upon the designs of the ruler 
of France. This conflict of public 
opinion induced several members of 
parliament to institute a personal in- 
quiry into the naval preparations of 
France. Mr. Dalglish, M.P. for Glas- 
gow, who had served on a Commis- 
sion* for inquiring into the manage- 



* This Commission reported as follows : 

The Royal Commission, appointed in i860, 
to inquire into the management of the dock- 
yards, report that the control and manage- 
ment of dockyards are inefficient from the 
following causes : — 

I. The constitution of the Board of Ad-, 
miralty. 

a. The defective organization of the subor- 
dinate departments. 

3. The want of clear and well-defined re- 
sponsibility. 

4. The absence of any means, both now and 
in times past, of effectually checking expen- 
diture, from the want of accurate accounts. 

** The want of accurate accounts," seems to 
be a chronic malady at the Admiralty, if we 
may judge by the following penitent confession 
of the quaint Secretary, in the time of 
Charles II. : 

" Nov. 10, 1666.— The Parliament did fall 

foul of our accounts again yesterday : and 

\9« Ttv\]L%\.^rccve to have them examined, which 

\ axcv «.oTr^ iV«\ W.'w^WstvwL ^^^^A. trouble to 
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ment of the dockyards, visited France 
to examine the system of government 
accounts, and to inform himself as to 
the progress making in her naval ar- 
maments ; and he took an opportunity 
of saying in the House that " having 
been to Toulon and Cherbourg, within 
the last fortnight, he could assure the 
hon. gentleman, the member for Nor- 
folk, who appeared not to have got 
over the panic about a French inva- 
sion, that all his fears were ground- 
less, so far as the preparations con- 
nected with ship-building in those 
quarters were concerned."* Sir Mor- 
ton Peto, who had been largely con- 
nected with industrial undertakings in 
that coimtry, dispatched an intelligent 
agent to report to him the state of its 
various dockyards. Every facility for 
these investigations was afforded by 
the French Government ; and the 
result was invariably to disprove the 
statements of the alarmists, and to 
corroborate the accounts contained in 
the semi-official pamphlet of M. 
Cucheval Clarigny. 

Mr. Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland, 
also visited Paris, and sought an in- 
terview with the Minister of Marine, 
to obtain information respecting the 
actual state of the French navy ; and 
he was so convinced, by the frank and 
unreserved explanations of that Mi- 
nister, of the erroneous impression 
which prevailed in England, that he 
communicated the information, in the 
first place, by letter, to Lord Clarence 
Paget, and afterwards to the House 
of Commons, soon after the opening 
of the session. It seems from the 
following extract from his speech, that 
the French Minister, imitating the 
example of his predecessor, M. Ducos, 
in 1853, invited our Secretary of the 
Admiralty (but in vain) to make a 
personal inspection of the French 
dockyards : — 

" The Minister of Marine was anxi- 
ous that the feeling of alarm in Eng- 
land on that subject should be got rid 

* Hansard^ cixW. 46^, 



of. He said ' I have shown you every- 
thing ; I have given you official docu- 
ments ; I will do more if you desire. 
Will you go and visit our dockyards 
and arsenals ? I will send a gentle- 
man with you, who will throw open 
everything to you, and you may see 
with your own eyes everything.' He 
(Mr. Lindsay) declined, saying he was 
tired of wandering about; but the 
statement which he had received, con- 
firmed by these books, was so different 
from what was commonly believed, 
that he had sent the figures of the 
Minister of Marine to his noble friend 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
extended to him the invitation of the 
Minister of Marine to visit the French 
dockyards and arsenals. He had re- 
ceived a reply, in which the noble lord 
pleaded want of time, and pressing 
engagements, but still seemed to en- 
tertain doubts as to the accuracy of 
the statements."* 

On the nth March, 1861, the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty introduced the 
Navy Estimates for the ensuing year. 
He stated, "that in consequence of 
the termination of the China war, the 
number of seamen actually borne in 
the previous year had not exceeded 
81,100, being 4,400 less than the 85,500 
voted ; and he now asked for 78,200, 
which he considered to be only a re- 
duction of 2,900 upon the force of the 
previous year." "But," he added, 
" the House would be glad to hear 
that there was a force of something 
like 25,000 reserves, available at a 
moment's notice if an emergency 
should make it necessary to man a 
large fleet." 

With respect to ships, he proceeded, 
" We have expended during the pre- 
sent year, or, at least, shall have ex- 
pended by the end of the month, no 
less than 80,000 loads of timber — 
more than double the ordinary rate of 
consumption," and he laid before the 
House the result in vessels: "We 
have built during this year 9,075 tons 
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of line-of-battle ships, 12,189 tons of 
frigates, 4,138 tons of corvettes, 6,367 
tons of sloops, 1,409 tons of gun and 
despatch vessels, and 102 tons of gun- 
boats, making a total of 33,280 tons." 
He announced that, for the ensuing 
year, it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to confine themselves to the 
construction of frigates and smaller 
vessels; adding, "I may further ob- 
serve that, so far as large vessels are 
concerned, we are in a very satisfac- 
tory position."* At a subsequent 
stage of these naval discussions, he 
defined more clearly this position by 
a comparison with other countries, 
showing that we had seventeen more 
of these large ships (besides block- 
ships) than all the rest of the world — 
" We have," he said, " 67 line-of-battle 
ships built or building. France has 
37, Spain 3, Russia 9, and Italy i, 
making 50."+ The nine coast-guard 
block-ships have again passed entirely 
into oblivion ! 

Bearing in mind that this ^prodi- 
gious increase in large wooden vessels 
had been going on aJter actual experi- 
ment had verified the success of iron- 
cased batteries in resisting combus- 
tible shells, it is really a waste almost 
unparalleled for recklessness and mag- 
nitude. It may be illustrated in 
Erivate life, by the supposition that a 
irge proprietor 01 stage-coaches 
doubled his stock of vehicles and 
horses at the very time when the 
locomotive and the railroad had en- 
tered into successful competition with 
the traffic of the turnpike-roads. A 
reaction against this policy now mani- 
fested itself in the very able opposi- 
tion speeches delivered by Mr. Bax- 
ter, Mr. Lindsay, and Mr. Bright. 

Lord Palmerston took a part in the 
debate. "The French," he said, 
" made no secret of their prepara- 
tions ; but when some well-intentioned 
gentleman asks them if they really 
mean to invade this country, if they 



* Hansard, clxi. iHI* 
t Hansard, clxii. 44a. 



really have any hostile intentions to- 
wards us, of course they say, ' Not the 
least in the world :' their feeling is 
one of perfect sympathy and friend- 
ship with us, and that all their 
preparations are for their own self- 
advancement."* And again, " Really, 
Sir, it is shutting one's eyes to 
notorious facts to go on contending 
that the policy of France, of which I 
'certainly do not complain — has not for 
a great length of time been to get up 
a navy which shall be equal, if not 
superior, to our own."f 

For the last occasion let us bring 
this statement that the French had 
for a long time been trying to be our 
equals, if not superiors, at sea, to the 
test of figures — not French, but 
British figures. In this very debate, 
both Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Clarence Paget give the French naval 
force at 34,000 seamen, which shall be 
accepted as correct, though the French 
estimate is under 31,000. The Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty had, just before 
the Premier spoke, propos^ a vote of 
78,200 men for our navy for 1861. 
Now let the reader turn once m6re to 
the table in the first page, and he will 
seek in vain for any year (except 1859 
and i860, when the same noble lofd 
was Prime Minister), in which our 
force was double that of France, or 
even approached to such a dispropor- 
tionate strength. And it must be 
remembered that the French consider 
that the reserve of 25,000 brings our 
force up to 100,000 men. 

But in order to test the statement, 
that France had been trying to get up 
a navy equal to our own, by a com- 
parison of ships as well as men, the 
following extract is given from the 
speech delivered the same evening hy 
the Secretary of the Admiralty : — 

" He assumed that hon. gentle- 
men would accept the statement of 
the British navy he had laid before 
them as correct, and that showed that 
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we had 53 screw line-of-battle ships 
afloat and 14 building and converting, 
making a total of 67. The French 
had 35 afloat and 2 building, making 
a total of 37. We had 31 screw and 
9 paddle frigates afloat and 12 building, 
making a total of 52 ; the French had 
21 screw and 18 paddle frigates afloat 
and 8 building, making a total of 47. 
He did not think that the discussion 
had extended to the smaller classes of 
steam-ships ; but including them, the 
French had 266 vessels afloat and 61 
building, making a total of 327 ; while 
we had 505 afloat and 57 building, 
making a total of 562."* 

Now let us take, for comparison, 
the large ships; for our immense 
superiority in smaller vessels has been 
admitted from the first. The constant 
cry of alarm has been founded on the 
assertion that France was attempting 
to rival us in ships of the line. The 
date at which we have now arrived, 
and when the speech from which the 
above extract is taken was delivered, 
is the nth March, 1861. It is here 
said that France has thirty-seven line- 
of-battle ships built and building. On 
the i8th May, 1857, nearly four years 
previously, Sir Charles Wood, then 
First Lord, stated that France had 
forty liners built and building.f The 
same number is given for 1858 in the 
Report already quoted, presented to 
Parliament by Lord Derby's Govem- 
ment.J And on the 25th February, 
1859, the country was startled by the 
statement of Sir John Pakington, that 
England and France were on an 
equality of twenty-nine § each •' com- 

Eleted" ships of the line. What, then, 
as been the progress made by the 
French in nearly four years, during 
which we had the great invasion- 
speeches of Lord L)mdhurst and 
Mr. Horsman, the almost incessant 
I agitation of Sir Charles Napier, the 



* Hajuard, clxi. 1773. 

t Ante, p. 330. 

t Parliamentary Paper, 1S2, 1859, p. 16. 

§ j4nte, p. ss6. 



rifle corps movement, the unparalleled 
expenditure in the dockyards, the 
gigantic fortification scheme, and all 
on the pretext that France was making 
great efforts to rival us at sea ? Why, 
—it turns out, on the authority of our 
own Government, that France had 
fewer line-of-battle ships in 1861 than 
she was alleged to possess in 1857. 
She had forty built or building in 
1857, 2tnd thirty-seven in 1861, or less 
by three; — the French Government, 
be it remembered, state ofl&cially their 
number to be only thirty-five. Our 
own liners, which were fifty in 1857, 
were sixty-seven in 1861 (besides the 
block-ships), being an mcrease of 
seventeen. The number of French 
frigates is given at forty-seven in 1861, 
and they were stated by Sir John 
Pakington, in 1859, at forty-six,* being 
an increase of one only in two years. 
Our own frigates were put down at 
thirty-four in i859,f and fifty-two in 
1 861, being an increase of eighteen. 

It would be a waste of the reader's 
time and patience to offier any further 
evidence in a case which, having been 
subjected to so many tests, is at last 
demonstrated to be utterly groundless 
on the authority of British ofl&cials 
and our own public documents. 

In the above quotation from Lord 
Palmerston's speech, the allegation, 
that the French had for a long time 
been trying to equal or surpass us at 
sea, is accompanied by the remark, 
'• of which I certainly do not com- 
plain." If such a design on the part 
of the French Government really did 
exist, which has been disproved), it 
would be a matter of grave concern, 
and even of complaint, to the tax- 
pa5dng people of this coimtry ; for 
with what legitimate or peaceful 
object could that Government be 
seeking to disturb the immemorial 
relations which England and France 
have borne to each other as maritime 
powers ? 
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France possesses less than a fourth 
of our mercantile marine: she has 
not, perhaps, the hundredth part of 
our possessions to defend beyond the 
seas : she has more than double our 
military force ; and, whilst her land 
frontier gives her access to the Conti- 
nent, and thereby to the whole world, 
we have no means of communication 
with any other country but by water. 
She has, therefore, no necessity for, 
and no legitimate pretensions to an 
equality with us at sea ; nor is there 
in her history any precedent for such 
a policy. If, under such circum- 
stances, the present French ruler at- 
tempted for the first time to equal, if 
not surpass us in naval armaments, 
the reasonable conclusion would be, 
that either he had some sinister pur- 
pose in view, or that he was a rash 
and unreflecting, and therefore a 
dangerous neighbour. If, after the 
offer of frank explanations on our 
part, with a view to avert so irrational 

- a waste, that ruler persisted in his 
extraordinary preparations, there is 
no amount of expenditure which this 
country would not bear to maintain 
our due superiority at sea. But such 
a state of things would be accom- 
panied with a sense of grievance ; and 
It would make it quite inconsistent 
with all serious statesmanship to 
attempt to unite the two Governments 
in alliances for peace or war in other 
parts of the world, until the vital 
question respecting our own security 
at home had received a better solution 
than is offered by the maintenance of 
a war-establishment to protect us 
from an invasion by a so-called friend 
and ally. 

The reaction which had taken place 
in intelligent minds against our in- 
judicious naval armaments found ex- 
pression in the House on the nth 
April, 1861, when Mr. Lindsay, after 
an able speech, carried a resolution 

for putting an end to the further con- 

struction of large wooden -vesseVs. 

The speech of Sir Morton Peto *m 
support of this measure contams m\3ic\i 



valuable advice for the guidance of 
Government in iron ship-building, and 
Sir Joseph Paxton and Mr. Dsdglish 
spoke with practical force for Ae 
motion. Not one word could be said, 
in any quarter, in behalf of woodca 
ships of the line ; and a pledge was 
extorted from Government that no 
more of these vessels should be built, 
and that those still on the stocks 
should remain unfinished ; thus tacitly 
admitting that the immense fleet (rf 
line-of-battle ships now afloat were 
worse than useless, and that if they 
had not been built, under the excite- 
ment of the panic, they would not 
now have been ordered to be con- 
structed. This might be inferred from 
the remark which fell from Captain 
Jervis. "The shell," said he, " now 
acted as a mine ; it burst in passing 
through the side of the vessel, and 
would so shatter it that wooden line- 
of-battle ships would be nothing 
better than mere slaughter-houses."* 
In fact, it. is doubted by intelligent 
naval authorities whether, in case of 
a war between two maritime powers, 
wooden ships of the line would be 
ever subjected to the fire of modern 
shell guns. 

We now arrive at the last, and not 
the least characteristic scene of the 
third panic. 

On the 31st May, 1861, Sir John 
Pakington rose in the House, and 
addressing the Speaker said, "Sir,! 
now rise to call attention to a subject 
the importance of which no one will 
deny. I have received information 
with respect to the French Govern- 
ment, in building armour-covered 
ships, to which I think it my duty to 
call the attention of the House and of 
her Majesty's Government withoot 
any loss of time." The right hm. 
gentleman then proceeeed to say that 
he was about to make his important 
statement on the authority of a 
British naval ofl&cer of high pro- 
iessAOTva.l "refutation, who, during the 
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ree weeks, had visited all the 
. ports and arsenals with the 
on of Toulon ; but he weakened 
t of the coming disclosure by 
that Admiral Elliot did not 

be under the suspicion of 
acted as a spy:— "I should, 

re," said the speaker, "state 
'hatever information he has 
id was obtained in an open 
r, and he visited the French 
rds with the advantage of 
received the permission of the 
2r of Marine. [Mr. Lindsay ; 
lear!] I understand the mo- 
that cheer, and it is only due 
French Government to state 

1 the part of the French Admi- 
lere has been nothing like any 
Dn to conceal its preparations." 

is a curious resemblance, in 
le of this speech, to that which 
sli veered in moving the Navy 
Ltes of 1859 ; the same dis- 

of the idea of alarming : the 
bsence of any exclusive in- 
ion ; and yet the apparent dis- 
n to invest the whole proceeding 
he character of a revelation, 
e no wish," he said, " to excite 
by making this statement. I 
t because I think it my duty to 
micate to the Government and 
;ouse, in this public manner, 
ation of so startling a cha- 

statement thus heralded was, 
le French were preparing to 

fifteen armour-plated ships, 
J nine gun-boats and floating 
es. There was not a word of 
ation as to the precise stages in 

these twenty-K)ur vessels and 
es had been found ; and it was 
ed that some (it was not said 
lany) "were only lately laid 
Lord Clarence Paget* spoke 
uently of nine having, during 
t few months, been "laid down, 
pared to be laid down;" and, 
! same occasion. Lord Palmer- 



* Hansard, clxVn. 43^. 



ston* said the French Government 
were " beginning" to lay them down. 
No test of accuracy can be applied to 
the vague statements respecting those 
projected vessels ; but the allusion to 
the Magenta and Solferino, two ships 
which everybody knew to be building 
as the companions to La Gloire, is 
more precise. "These two vessels," 
said the right hon. gentleman, " are to 
be launched in the ensuing month, 
and to be added immediately to the 
strength of the French navy." At the 
time when these pages are going to 
press (March, 1862,) these ships are 
still unfinished, and are expected to 
remain so for several months. Throw- 
ing aside all dependence on the 
wooden fleets which the Admiralty 
had just completed, he proceeded, for 
the second time, to proclaim the 
danger of French maritime ascen- 
dancy : — 

" Why are these preparations being 
made in France? I will not enter 
into the motives by which the French 
Government may be influenced in 
making such efforts. Every one is 
able to judge for himself for what 
ultimate end these preparations are 
intended. The point to which I 
invite attention is, that whatever may 
be the motive of France, the practical 
result is that we are rapidly becoming 
the second maritime power of Europe. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this statement. Is it true, 
or is it not true ? If it be true, what 
are the intentions of the Govern- 
ment ?"t 

Admiral Walcott confirmed the 
statement of the preceding speaker, 
and said, "he felt quite convinced 
that a neighbouring country was at 
that moment in command of a most 
formidable number of iron-cased 
ships." And Sir James Elphinstone, 
also a naval ofl&cer, followed in the 
same strain, declaring that the report 
they had just heard " ought justly to 

* Hansard., OckC\\. Vi'^- 
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feature in this dis- 
cussion, that the alarm was chiefly 
confined to the naval oflicerE ; whilst 
those members who resisted what 
Mr. DalgUsh designated as the "at- 
tempt that had been made by the 
right hon. ineraher for Droitwich to 
startle the country." r^resented pre- 
cisely those constituencies whose inte- 
rests would be the most compromised 
by the loss of the protection which our 
aavyisdesignedtoafford, Mr.Lindsay 
(Snnderlaod). Mr. Dalglish (Glasgow), 
and , Mr, Baxter [Dundee), who had 
spoken previously, all represent im- 
portant commercial sea-ports. 

But to return to the question put by 
Sir John Pakington— ■■ Why are these 
preparations being made in France?" 
There was not one of his audience so 
competent to answer this question as 
the right ban. gentleman himself: for, 
when he was First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, he laid on the table of the 
House, on the 4th April, 1859, that 
Report on "The Comparative State 
of the Naviesof England and France," 
to which allusion had been so fre- 
quently !n3de,^^lrawD up by his own 
confidential officials for the special 
information of the Govemmenl, — in 
which the. following passage occurs, 
with reference to the future policy of 
tbe French Government : — 

" It is stated that these iron-sided 
ships, of which two are more than 
half completed, will be substituted for 
line-of-battle ships. Their timbers 
are of the scantling of a three-decker ; 
they are to have thirty-sis heavy guns, 
most of them rifled jo-pounders, 
which will throw an So lb. hollow per- 
cussion shot ; they will be cased with 
iron ; and sc cotivincid do taval men 
ieem to be in France af the irresistible 
qualifies of these ships, thai they are of 
e/ixioK that no more skip! of the line ivill 
hf laid doom, and that in tm jenri that 
cirss 0/ vessels will fcmei«on«obsotel«."" 

y Piper, No. 181— iBS9, P- iS 



With this document in bis hand, 
the right hon. gentleman commenced, 
in 1B59, with frantic haste, the recon- 
struction of our wooden navy, whidi 
was carried on still more frantically 
by his successor ; notwilh standing 
that tbe Report of 1S59 informed them 
that " no line-of-battle ship had been 
laid down since 1856, in France, and 
there had not been a. single three- 
decker on the stocks since that year."' 
And now, on the 31st May, i85i, when, 
as Mr. Lindsay stated in the course of 
this debate. England possessed 3 
greater number of efficient steam- 
ships of war than all Europe, and 
when the Secretary of the NaVy him- 
self admitted that we had seventeen 
more line-of-battle ships than ail the 
rest of the world (besides the nine 
block-ships) ,+ the House was startled 
with tbe declaration that we were 
rapidly becoming tbe second maritime 
power of Europe, because France bad 
one iron-clad fr^ate (La Gloire) si 
sea, whilst our own mu<m more pon-er- 
ful ship, the Warrior, still wanted a 
few months for completion 1 

Now. let us see whether Francehad 
taken any clandestine or precipitate 
steps to justify her being teased and 
worried by such demonstrations as 
these : for it must not be supposed 
that the sensibiUties of the French 
people are not woundedj by these im- 
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putations of sinister designs, reiterated 
by members of parliament who have 
filled the highest public offices. The 
value and efficiency of iron-clad ves- 
sels were proved (as will be seen im- 
mediately) to the knowledge of both 
England and France in 1854, Eng- 
land immediately possessed herself of 
double the number of iron-cased 
floating batteries built by France. The 
keel of the first sea-going frigate of this 
class, La Gloire, was laid down by the 
French Government in June, 1858. 
In the parliamentary report, dated 
January 6th, 1859, so frequently 
quoted, it is stated that this vessel is 
half completed. She made her first 
trial trip in August, i860. And she 
was the only completed iron-clad sea-going 
vessel possessed by France on the 3isf 
May, 1 861, when Sir John Pakington 
made his startling statement to the House, 
and when terrified admirals talked of her 
possessing a " most formidable number" 
of these ships. There is certainly no- 
thing in these facts to warrant the 
suspicion that our neighbours were 
endeavouring to steal a march on us 
in the construction of an iron fleet. 
Three years in the acquisition of only 
one sea-going iron-cased ship is surely 
a leisurely rate of progress, with which 
even our Admiralty might have kept 
pace. 

As there has been a systematic, and 
to some extent a successful, effort made 
by the invasionists to keep alive the 
panic, by attributing to the French 
Government secret and extensive pre- 
parations of iron-clad vessels, it will 
be well, before concluding, to add a 
few words respecting the origin and 
progress of this innovation in ship- 
building. 

More than fifteen years ago, when 
the mode of projecting combustible 
shells horizontally was adopted, it 
was foreseen that the nature of marl- 
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pending, on an avera^, ;Ci 3,000,000 sterling 
annually on their navy; whilst for several 
years we have been spending, on an average, 
ij^,ooo,ooof., or £StOoo,ooo sterling.** 



time warfare would be entirely 
changed. In his evidence before the 
Ordnance Committee of 1849, Sir 
Thomas Hastings* said that, in con- 
sequence of the adoption of Paixhan's 
guns, in case of an action between 
two fleets, "instead of lasting ten 
hours, its duration will be nearer ten 
minutes." Here, then, was a clear 
necessity for some contrivance to 
meet this new danger; and the ob- 
jects to be aimed at, in clothing the 
ships' sides with iron armour, are 
very clearly defined in the following 
extract from a Lecture by Mr. Reed, 
formerly of Her Majesty's Dockyard 
at Portsmouth, and now editor of the 
Mechanics' Magazine : — 

•• It is time that all those who con- 
cern themselves with this great ques- 
tion of how iron may best be rendered 
available for the defence of ships' 
sides, should recur to the circum- 
stance which gave rise to it, and to 
the true end to be at present attained. 
That circumstance, undoubtedly, was 
the introduction of Paixhan's shells 
into naval warfare ; and the end 
desired is the application of means by 
which the entrance of those terrible 
missiles through the side of a ship 
may be avoided. The attainment of 
this end would leave us subject only 
to the entrance of solid shot, to which 
all our ships were exposed during the 
wars in which we won our supremacy, 
and from which no practic^ system 
of iron-plating can at present be ex- 
pected to save us. The attempt to 
build ships which shall be proof to 
solid shot — at least, to wrought-ifon 
solid shot — is an altogether illusory 
one ; and such ships are not urgently 
required. It is as a defence against 
shells, and hollow charged projectiles 
generially, and against these only, that 
iron plating can yet be made available. 
By applying iron of very great thick- 
ness, between wind and water, we 
may reduce the liability to injury 
shot at that vcM^otXasA. '^'«sX, "ssi.^ 
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may be well to do this ; but if the 
upper works are made shell-proof, we 
can expect no more." — p. 21. 

The first frial in actual combat of 
these destructive missiles was at 
Sinope, November 20th, 1853, when 
the Turkish squadron was attacked by 
a Russian fleet, and when " their 
whole force of fourteen ships was, to 
a great extent, silenced in a few 
minutes, and utterly crushed in little 
more than an hour."* The Russians 
were well supplied with shell guns, 
while the Turks had nothing more 
effective than 24-pounders. During 
the progress of the Crimean war, an 
opportunity was afforded to our fleet 
of experiencing the effects of shells in 
the attack on the forts of Sebastopol, 
when some of our vessels were severely 
injured ; and when the whole affair, 
which was lost sight of in face of the 
more absorbing operations on shore, 
was viewed with even less satisfaction 
by our navy than by the public. It 
was during this war, too, that the first 
trial of iron-clad batteries was wit- 
nessed at Kinbum. Our own bat- 
teries arrived too late, but those of 
our allies reached the scene in time 
to take a part in the siege. And Sir 
James Elphinstone, a practical autho- 
rity on naval subjects, said, "When 
the French batteries, which had 
fortunately arrived, got an oppor- 
timity of acting at Kinbum, they 
showed that an iron-cased ship was 
impregnable ; yet, after that, we spent 
three or four years experimenting on 
iron plates, while we had much better 
have been employed in building iron 
ships. We had, perhaps, found out 
what description of iron would stand 
hammering the longest, but the great 
fact of the impregnability of iron 
ships had been proved at Kinbum."f 
The . invention of these iron-clad 
batteries has been attributed to the 
Emperor of the French. Mr. Scott 
Russell, liowever, tells us that the 
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introduction of iron plates originated 
with Mr. Stevens, tne great steam- 
boat builder, of New York, who was 
in this country ten years ago, and who 
then communicated to him the results 
of some experiments that had been 
made by the United States' Govern- 
ment with regard to these plates. 
And Mr. Reed, in his Lecture, quotes 
an article in the Mechanics' Magazine, 
published in 1824, in which the writer, 
whilst noticing a memoir on this sub- 
ject by M. de Montgery, a Captain in 
the French navy, attributes the use of 
plates of iron or brass, for covering 
ships and battering rams, to Archi- 
medes, upwards of two thousand 
years ago. 

There is but little merit due, in any 
quarter, for the adoption of this very 
obvious and necessary reform in ship- 
building. Foreign governments might, 
indeed; very naturally shrink from an 
innovation which, by substituting iron 
for wood in the construction of vessels 
of war, would confer such an immense 
advantage on England ; for whilst in 
the purchase of timber, and the raw 
materials of sails and rigging for our 
navy, we were only on a footing of 
equality with France, and were placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with 
Russia and America, — where those 
materials were produced, — no sooner 
does iron take the place of wood, and 
steam of sails, than the change gives 
us a natural advantage over the whole 
world. The British Government did 
not, however, seem to realize this 
view ; for, instead of proceeding with 
the construction of iron-cased vessels 
for resisting combustible shells, for 
which purpose everybody admitted 
them to be perfectly successful, suc- 
cessive Boards of Admiralty amused 
themselves for several years with the 
comparatively useless experiment of 
trying to penetrate an iron taiiget a 
few inches thick with solid shot ; and 
this whilst the Engineering and naval 
a.\i\Jcioi\\!ve& -'wexe loudly proclaiming 
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penelration, that thfe iron armour was 
required.* A volume might be com- 
piled of the letters in the newspapers, 
the pamphlets, and the speeches, not 
omitting a series of Lectures by Cap- 
tain Halsted, which have been pub- 
lished, to stimulate the tardy move- 
ments of our Board of Admiralty. 

In the meantime, the French Go- 
vernment have, for several years, pro- 
fessed not to lay down a vessel of war, 
intended for actual combat (as distin- 
guished from avisos, transports, etc.), 
which is not designed to be clad in 
iron armour. 

That portion of the naval expendi- 
ture of France set apart for dockyard 
wages and materials for ship-building, 
which was formerly laid out upon 
wooden vessels, will, therefore, hence- 
forth be devoted to the construction 
of iron-cased ships ; and— it being the 
practice, as we have already seen, for 
the Minister of Marine to take a long 
prospective range in the publication 
of his plans, — when we are told that 
fifteen or twenty iron-cased vessels 
are to be built, it is merely an an- 
nouncement of what wiH be the future 
production of the French dockyards, 
spread over a series of years. Seeing 
that this is only a substitution of one 
class of ships for another, rendered 
necessary by the progress of science, 
in what respect can it be said to indi- 
cate hostility to us ? Our government 
does not pretend to be in ignorance of 
the course France is pursuing, or of 
the motives which decide her policy. 
We choose to pursue another course. 
Our Admiralty perseveres in building 
wooden line-of-battle ships, until com- 
pelled to desist by the House of Com- 
mons. Then " My Lords" throw all 
their energies into the construction of 
wooden vessels of a smaller size, 
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* At the late meeting of the Scientific Asso- 
ciation, at Manchester, Mr. Scott Russell gave 
utterance to the opinion of nautical men In a 
brief and pithy sentence : *• The whole practical 
part," he said, " was incorporated in one ex- 
pression of a great sailor, • Whatever you do, 
for God's sake keep out the sheila.* ** 



having yet to learn that small wooden 
ships are as combustible as large ones. 
And then we are startled with the cry 
of alarm for the safety of our shores, 
because the French are said to be 
building more iron-clad vessels than 
ourselves ! What can our neighbours 
do to put an end to these periodical 
scoldings, so trying to their national 
temper, and so lowering to our own 
dignity and self-respect? Nobody 
will expect the Minister of Marine to 
descend, with his eyes open, to the 
level of the wasteful mismanagement 
of our Board of Admiralty. His only 
hope of peace must, therefore, be in 
an improvement in our naval adminis- 
tration; and this is the view of the 
ablest writer in France on the state of 
the English and French navies, as ex- 
pressed in the following extract from a 
private letter, written in consequence 
of the above incident in the House of 
Commons : — 

"The great cause of the irritation, 
and of the disagreeable discussions 
which have taken place on this sub- 
ject, I don't hesitate to say, is the ig- 
norance, the incapacity, and the abso- 
lutely false organization of the Board 
of Admiralty in England. Whatever 
increase of power the English may 
derive from it, I believe, in the end, it 
would be better for us to see something 
reasonable established in England, in 
place of that inactive, blind, wasteful, 
expensive machine, which is called 
the Admiralty, rather than to serve 
as the scape-goat, as we always do, 
when they discover that we, not having 
fallen into all the blunders that have 
been committed at Somerset House, 
have obtained results which displease 
British pride, and which serve as a 
pretext for railing at our ambition ; 
when, in justice, John Bull ought to 
blame himself tor his own short- 
comings." 






*' Rien n'est plus dangereux qu'un impru- 
dent ami, 
Mieux vaudroit \i^ «>a,2^ ^'k^skcn^" 
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incidents occurred which were calcu- 
lated to impart renewed life to the 
panic during the recess. On the igth 
July, Mr. Kinglake moved a resolution 
respecting a rumoured intention of the 
Piedmontese Government to cede the 
Island of Sardinia to France. Owing 
to the known views of the hon. mem- 
ber for Bridgewater, this motion would 
have excited little interest, had it not 
derived substance and validity from 
the speech delivered on the occasion 
by Lord John Russell, the Foreign 
Secretary, who, whilst in possession 
of the disavowals of the governments 
concerned, contrived to leave the 
public mind in doubt and uncertainty, 
by weighing probabilities, speculating 
on possible dangers, uttenng hypo- 
thetical threats, and advocating the 
maintenance of armaments, with a 
view even to "offensive" operations, 
in certain undefined contingencies. 
This speech, which found a subse- 
quent echo out of doors, drew from 
Sir James Graham, afterwards, the 
remark that, "Whatever alarm has 
been created resulted from the speech 
of the noble lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary, when the question of Sardinia 
was brought forward."* 

On the 26th July, 1861, Lord Cla- 
rence Paget, Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, moved for a vote of ^250,000, in 
addition to the ordinary estimate, as 
the first instalment of an outlay which 
it was calculated would ultimately 
amount to ;f2,5oo,ooo, for building 
iron and iron-cased vessels, and for 
supplying them with machinery. 

This mode of bringing forward 
unexpected supplementary votes, on 
the plea that other nations are maldng 
sudden additions to their navies, is 
admirably contrived for keeping alive 
a sense of uneasiness and panic. The 
present proceeding could only have 
l^een rendered necessary by the useless 
application of the estimates previously 
voted for the constniction of wooden 



ships. On the 23rd May. a vote for 
/949.371 for timber had been carried 
by the Secretary of the Admiralty, in 
spite of the strenuous opposition of 
Mr. Lindsay, who described it as an 
unprecedented amount, and said that 
the sum voted the previous year had 
only been /722,758. and that for a 
long period ot years, prior to 1859, the 
average amount did not exceed 
;f35o,ooo. This was, perhaps, the 
most extravagant proposition ever 
made by the Admiralty; for in the 
previous year the Secretary had 
declared that "it was the line^- 
battle ships which required the large 
establishment of timber, for there 
never was any difficulty in finding 
timber for frigates, corvettes, and 
vessels of a smaller class."* The 
further construction of line-of-battle 
ships was now arrested ; the success 
of the iron ships had been established, 
and yet more timber than ever was 
wanted ! Had one-half of the amount 
been applied to iron ship-building, 
there could have been no pretext for 
this startling supplementary estimate. 
In the course of the exciting dis- 
cussion which followed, Lord Pal- 
merston said, " We know that France 
has now afloat six iron vessels of 
various sizes, two of them two-deckers, 
not frigates, all large vessels." And 
the Secretary of the Admiralty gave a 
list of nine iron-cased ships " afloat," 
including La Gloire. There is an in- 
exactness in the word afloat, calculated 
to convey an erroneous impression. 
Iron ships are not launched with their 
armour on, but are cased in iron after 
they are afloat. This is a slow pro- 
cess. The keel of La Gloire, fat 
instance, was laid down in June. 1858, 
she was floated in November, 1859, 
and made her first trial trip at sea in 
August, i860. She was the only com- 
pleted sea-going iron-clad vessel at thi timt 
when this discussion took place. To give 
the name of iron ships to the floating 
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hulls of wooden vessels (sometimes 
old ones), intended at some future 
time to be clad in armour, is obviously 
an inaccuracy of language, calculated 
to excite groundless suspicion and 
alarm. 

It has already been shown that the 
French Government had abandoned 
the construction of wooden ships of 
war, and that in future all their vessels 
would be cased in iron. " We know," 
said Lord Palmerston, " that they have 
laid down lately the keels, and made 
preparations to complete, ten other 
iron vessels of considerable dimen- 
sions. The decision, as to these 
vessels was taken as far back as 
December last, but was not carried 
into effect until May, because they 
were waiting to ascertain what were 
the qualities and the character of La 
Gloire, and other ships afloat." And, 
he added, " there is no illusion about 
them, for we know their names and 
the ports at which they are being 
built."* In the course of the debate 
Lord C. Paget gave a list of these 
vessels. All this proved the very 
opposite of concealment or sudden- 
ness of determination on the part of 
the French Government, and that 
they were pursuing precisely the same 
course with iron as they had done 
with wooden ships. It has been seen 
that in 1857, consequent on the 
report of the Commission appointed 
in 1855, the French Government pub- 
lished a programme of their future 
naval constructions, with the nomen- 
clature of all the vessels in their in- 
tended fleet, extending over a period 
of twelve years. The progress of 
science had rendered it necessary to 
substitute iron for wooden ships ; and 
again the plans of the Minister of 
Marine are fixed for a series of years, 
and the whole world is acquainted 
with his plans. The marvel is at the 
ingenuity with which our statesmen 
Qould find anything in these pro- 
ceedings with which to produce an 

* ff award, clxiv. 167 a, i6'j3. 



evening's sensation in the House of 
Commons. 

But the most remarkable incident 
in this debate remains to be noticed. 
Mr. Disraeli, on this, as on a former 
occasion, recommended an arraiige- 
ment between the English and French 
Governments, for putting some limit 
to this naval rivalry, asking, "What 
is the use of diplomacy? What is 
the use of governments? What is 
the use of cordial understandings, if 
such things can take place ?"* There 
is a vacant niche in the Temple of 
Fame for the ruler or minister who 
shall be the first to grapple ^vith this 
monster evil of the day. "What- 
soever nation," says Jeremy Bentham, 
" should get the start of the other, in 
making the proposal to reduce and 
fix the amount of its armed force, 
would crown itself with everlasting 
honour." 

On the 28th August, 1861, on the 
occasion of a mediaEJval holiday cere- 
monial, the Prime Minister stood on 
the heights of Dover, surrounded by 
a force of regular troops, sailors, and 
volunteers ; when, reviving the re- 
miniscences of the projected invasion 
from the opposite coast, more than 
half a century ago, he made an elo- 
quent appeal to the volunteers of 
England to improve and perpetuate 
their organization. There was no one 
in the United Kingdom, or in Europe, 
who, in perusing his speech, doubted 
the Power to which allusion was 
made, when he said : •' We accept 
with frankness the right hand of 
friendship wherever it is tendered to 
us. We do not distrust that proffered 
right hand because we see the left 
hand grasping the hilt of the sword. 
But when that left hand plainly does 
so grasp the hilt of the sword, it 
would be extreme folly in us to throw 
away our shield of defence." 

In the last week of November, 
1 861, news reached England that 
Captain Wilks^ o€ t32k& tossseKNsaKa. 
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navy, — falling into the error, not un- 
common to men on land or sea, of 
constituting himself his own law>'er, 
— had carried off four American 
citizens from the deck of a British 
vessel, in violation of international 
law. During the period intervening 
between the arrival of this intel- 
ligence and the time when an expla- 
nation could be received from the 
government at Washington, the party 
who had for years been the promoters 
of the invasion panics sounded the 
tocsin of alarm at the prospect of a 
war with America, The circum- 
stances of the case w^ere certainly not 
favourable to the alarmists. The 
people of the United States were 
plunged in civil war, and the Presi- 
dent, beleaguered at Washington, had 
demanded half a million of men to 
defend the Union against nearly as 
large a force of Confederates. The 
Federal Government had, therefore, 
ever}' possible motive for wishing to 
avoid a rupture with England. To 
meet this objection, the alarmists had 
recourse to an expedient which had 
been employed in the case of the 
French invasion panic. A theory 
was invented, which the credulous 
were expected to accept for a fact. 
Nay, two or three theories were pro- 
pounded which were in direct contra- 
diction to each other. In the case of 
France, it was one day the Emperor, 
whose blind "destiny" was to hurl 
him on our shores : the next day we 
were told that his wise and pacific 
policy would be overruled by the 
army and the populace. 

In the case of America, we were 
asked, one day, to believe that Mr. 
Seward (who possesses no more 
power or responsibility, under the 
American Constitution, than one of 
President Lincoln's clerks) had a long 
cherished scheme for closing the war 
with the South, and turning it against 
Canada: the next day we wete in- 
formed that the government at "Wash- 
ington was disposed for peace, b\il 
that it wouid be overruled by tbe 



" mob."* These assumptions fur- 
nished the ground for ^warlike prog- 
nostications, and for appeals to the 
combative passions of our people 
throughout the month of December. 
Meantime, it is more important to 
consider the course pursued by the 
British Gk)vemment. 

A dispatch, courteously worded, 
dated November 30, 1861, was for- 
warded by the British Cabinet to 
Washington, expressing the belief 
that Captain Wilks had acted without 
the authority of his Grovemment, and 
requiring the surrender of the cap- 
tured envoys. It was calculated that 
an answer to this dispatch could be 
received in about a month. It 
arrived, in fact, on the gth January. 
It is to this interval of six weeks that 
the following statement of facts ap- 
plies. On the 3rd December, three 
days after the date of the British dis- 
patch, the French Government for- 
warded a communication, through 
their minister at Washington, express- 
ing their disapproval of the act of 
Captain Wilks, accompanied by the 
courteous intimation that all the neu- 
tral powers were interested in the 
disavowal of the proceeding on the 
part of the United States' Govern- 
ment. This dispatch was formally 
communicated to the British Govern- 
ment on the 6th December. On 
the 19th December, Mr. Adams, the 
American Minister, waited on our 
Foreign Minister to say that "no in- 

y 

* The writer, who has twice visited the 
United States at an interval of twenty-four 
years, and travelled through nearly the whole 
of the free States, never saw any mob there, 
except that which had been imported from 
Europe. In a few of the large cities, where 
foreign immigrants are very numerous, they 
constitute an embarrassment in the weeing 
of the municipal governments, owing to their 
inaptitude for the proper discharge of the 
duties of free citizens. But this foreign de- 
ment exercises no sway over the policy of the 
Federal Ciovemment at Washington, or even 
of the separate State l^islatures. The United 
StaXfts, \^t tw^Vasxd, is governed by land- 
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structions were given to Captain 
Wilks, to authorise him to act in the 
manner he had done. Neither had 
the United States' Government com- 
mitted itself with regard to any de- 
cision upon the character of that act. 
The Government would wait for any 
representation the British Govem- 
.ment might make before coming to 
any positive decision." On the i8th 
December the Austrian, and on the 
25th the Prussian Government sent 
dispatches to Washington, supporting 
the claim of the British Government. 
The Russian Ambassador in London 
wrote to his colleague at Washington, 
condemning the conduct of Captain 
Wilks, and this was confirmed by the 
Russian Grovemment. These pro- 
ceedings of the three great powers 
were inmiediately made known to the 
British Government.* 

This was tantamount to the Arbi- 
trators giving judgment in our favour 
before they were called on for their 
award ; and, as it was known to our 
Cabinet (but concealed from the pub- 
lic), that the President's Gk)vernment 
had not authorised the act of Captain 
Wilks, the chances of war were re- 
moved almost beyond the bounds of 
possibility. There was thus every 
motive for awaiting in calm confi- 
dence the reply from Washington. 
It was but a question of a month or 
six weeks. Even if the Congress of 
the United States, which alone can 
declare war, had, without debate, 
thrown down the gauntlet to Europe, 
a campaign in the depth of winter is 
as impracticable on the frontiers of 
Canada as in the Gulf of Finland. 
So long as peace continued, a Con- 
vention remained in force between 
the two countries which prevented 
any addition being made to the arma- 
ments on the Lakes which separate 
the United States from Canada, until 
after six months' notice ; and the 



highest military authority* has de- 
clared that the fate of a war in that 
region will depend on the superiority 
upon the Lakes. 

All this, however, did not prevent 
our Government from emplo5ring the 
interval between the 30th November 
and the 9th January in hurrying for- 
ward preparations for war, as though 
an immediate rupture were all but 
inevitable. The country was startled 
by the instant appearance of a procla- 
mation, prohibiting the exportation of 
the munitions of war. Expedition 
after expedition was dispatched across 
the Atlantic. In three weeks, as we 
were afterwards informed by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, from 
10,000 to 11,000 troops were on their 
way to America, and our naval force 
on that station was nearly doubled. 

These proceedings were trumpeted 
to the world, amid cries of exultation, 
by the organs of the invasion party, 
not one of whom seemed to occupy 
himself for a moment with the reflec- 
tion that we were exposing our flank 
to an attack from that formidable 
neighbour against whose menacing 
attitude, even whilst extending the 
right hand of friendship, we had been 
so eloquently warned from the heights 
of Dover. This is the more remark- 
able, when we recollect that the 
Report of the Commission on Fortifi- 
cations had completely laid bare all 
our weak places, and had drawn from 
Sir Charles Napier a cry of alarm : 
— " And what," ne exclaimed, " were 
we to do while these fortifications 
were building? Would the French 
wait three years before they went to 
war, while we built our fortifications ? 
* * * * The Commissioners ought 
to be brought to trial for high treason, 
seeing that they pointed out to the 
Emperor of the French all the possi- 
ble places at which he might land an 

army."t 
The difi&culty in which we found 
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* These extracts and dates arc taken from 
the Partianuntary Paper, "North America, 
No. 3, JS62." 
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ourselves, when under the sudden 
necessity of providing warm clothing 
for our troops, brought the disposition 
of the French Emperor to a singular 
test. Such is the severity of the 
winter in Canada, that sentries are 
often obliged to be relieved every half 
hour to avoid being frozen, and there 
is frequently a fall of seven feet of 
snow during the season. For such a 
rigorous climate, a corresponding 
equipment of clothing was indispens- 
able. Among other articles of neces- 
sity were long boots, in which we 
found ourselves deficient. The fol- 
lowing little incident must be given in 
the words of Sir G. C. Lewis, the 
Secretary for War, delivered in the 
House of Commons, on the 17th 
February, 1862, and, as it is taken 
from the newspaper report of the 
speech, the expressions of feeling, as 
they were elicited from the House, 
are also retained : — 

" There was one article that was 
not used by any of our regiments, and 
which was not in store in this country, 
— the article of long boots. The 
French Government, having been in- 
formed of our difficulty, undertook 
the supply of 1,500 pairs of boots, 
which came over in forty-eight hours 
from Paris (cheers), and at a cost for 
which they could scarcely have been 
obtained from our contractors. (Hear 
hear)." 

And thus ends the third panic ! 

It has been demonstrated in the 
preceding pages, by evidence drawn 
from our own official statements, 
totally irrespective of the French ac- 
counts, that, as a nation, we have 
borne false witness against our neigh- 
bours: that, without a shadow of 
proof or justification, we have accused 
them, repeatedly, during a long series 
of years, of meditating an unprovoked 
attack Jon our shores, in violation of 
every principle of international law, 

and in contempt of all the obligalioiLS 

of morality and honour. 
This accusation involves an. im 



peachment of the intelligence, as well 
as the honour of France. In attri- 
buting to the government of that 
country the design of entering into a 
naval war with England, and especi- 
ally in a clandestine or secret manner, 
we have placed them on a par, for 
intelligence, almost, with children. 
There is not a statesman in France 
who does not know, and admit, that 
to provoke a contest with England, 
single-handed, for the supremacy of 
the seas, would be to embark in a 
hopeless struggle; and this not so 
much owing to our superiority in 
government arsenals, — ^where notori- 
ous mismanagement coimtervails our 
advantages, — as to_ the vast and un- 
rivalled resources we possess in pri- 
vate establishments for the construc- 
tion of ships and steam-machinery. 

In inquiring into the origin of these 
panics, it would be folly to conceal 
from ourselves that they have been 
sometimes promoted by those who 
have not themselves shared in the de- 
lusion. Personal rancour, profes- 
sional objects, dynastic aims, the 
interests of party, and other motives, 
may have played their part. But 
successive governments have rendered 
themselves wholly responsible for the 
invasion panics, by making them the 
plea for repeated augmentations of 
our armaments. It is this which has 
impressed the public mind vdth a 
sense of danger, and which has drawn 
the youth of the middle class £ncHii 
civil pursuits, to enrol themselves for 
military exercises — a movement not 
the less patriotic because it originated 
in groundless apprehensions. 

If the people of this country would 
offer a practical atonement to France, 
and at the same time secure for them- 
selves an honourable relief from the 
unnecessary burdens which their go- 
vernments have imposed on them, 
they should initiate a frank proposal 
for opening negociations between the 
Vwo ^ovexnments, with the view of 
^;gc«ie.va% \o ?aTa& ^^J^jmcl ^x limiting 
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nndoabtedly, be as acceptable to our 
neighbours as it would be beneficial 
to ourselves. It would tend to bring 
the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment into greater harmony with its 
new commercial policy, and thus save 
it from a repetition of those taunts 
with which it was, with some logical 
force, assailed, a few weeks ago. by 
M. Pouyer-Quertier, the leader of the 
Protectionists in the Corps Legislatif: — 

•• If, indeed," said he, " in exchange 
for the benefits you have conceded to 
England, you had only established a 
firmer and more faithful alliance ! 
Had you been only able to effect a 
saving in your military and naval ex- 
penditure ! But see what is passing 
in England, where they are pushing 
forward, without measure, their arma- 
ments. * • • • Can we be said 
to be at peace while our coasts are 
surrounded with British gun-boats, 
and with iron-cased vessels? Are 
these the fruits of the alliance — these 
the results of that entente cordiale on 
which you calculated as the price of 
your concessions ? Let the free-trade 
champions answer me. The Treaty 
has not only inflicted on us commer- 
cial losses, but its efifects are felt in 
our budget as a financial disaster. 
The measures of the English Govern- 
ment compel you to increase your 
armaments, and thus deprive us of all 
hope of retrenchment." 

It must be remembered that such is 
the immense superiority of our navy 
at the present time — so greatly does 
it surpass that relative strength which 
it was formerly accustomed to bear in 
comparison with the navy of France 
— that it devolves on us, as a point of 
honour, to make the first proposal for 
an attempt to put a limit to Uiis most 
irrational and costly rivalry of arma- 
ments. 

Should such a step lead to a suc- 
cessful result, we must not be sur- 
prised if the parties who have been 
so long employed in promoting jea- 
lousy and discord between this country 



and France, should seek for congenial 
occupation in envenoming our rela- 
tions with America, or elsewhere. 
There is but one way of successfully 
dealing with these alarmists. Speak- 
ing in 1850, at the close of his career, 
the most cautious and sagacious of 
our statesmen said " I believe that, in 
time of peace, we must, by our re- 
trenchment, consent to incur some risk.* 
I venture to say that, if you choose to 
have all the garrisons of all your colo- 
nial possessions in a complete state, 
and to have all your fortifications 
secure against attack, no amount of 
annual expenditure will be sufficient 
to accomplish your object." 

If, hereafter, an attempt be made* 
on no better evidence than that which 
has been subjected to analysis in the 
preceding pages, to induce us to arm 
and fortify ourselves against some 
other power, it is hoped fiiat, remem- 
bering the enormous expense we have 
incurred to insure ourselves against 
imaginary dangers from France, we 
shall meet all such attempts to frighten 
us with the words of Sir Robert Peel, 
'* We consent to incur some risk." 



Note. — ^We may, perhaps, be permitted to 
add a few words of explanation, of a personal 
nature. The writer took a part, both in the 
House and out of doors, in opposition to the 
first two panics, and to the expenditure to 
which it was attempted to make them sub- 
servient. At the dissolution, in the spring of 
1857, consequent on the vote of the House 
against the China war, he was not returned 
to Parliament ; but was elected for Rochdale 
during his absence in America, and took his 
seat on his return home, in June, 18^9. In 
the following autumn he went to France, and 
remained there, and in Algiers, till May, 1861. 
The only occasion on which he spoke in the 
House, during the inter\'al between the spring, 
of i8<7 and that of 1861, was in opposition to 
Mr. Horsman's fortification motion, on die 
31st July, 1859 ; when he gave expression, at 
some length, to many of the views contained 
in this pamphlet, and when he analysed the 
contents of the Parliamentary Paper, No. i8a, 
18^9, to which reference has been so frequently 
made. 
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f France, then: Is a <ll>po9)Ilon la forEct al 
nal wc hSTv already dnne. The United States 
joiremmeatt bcin^ actuaJLy al watt have, vi 
re told, daleTinineil to lipenil lifteen mlUlor 

cint! at peace, has already LncuTred, or com^ 



the projected outlay ir 

adapted for crossing 
nothing In thcMprepan 



jpactvd to the mechanical 
geiuu9 u[ ijiiii inventive people, e^'e^y month 
win probably wlIneaB the production of same 
new contnvance for aggi^s^on or defence ^ 
and should the civil war unhapplt>' contlnoe» 
tt may, not improbably, lead to dlBcoveriea 

Meantime, the eiperlence which «e have 
alieadj- ^ned from this deplorable contest has 






increased force from 



judeea, no longer suited (or maricime warfare ; 
and warning voices have even proclaimed that 
ibey will hericeforth prove only a snare to those 

emphatic phraaes^ 
"■\yoodcn ships of the line,' says one, 

liuman Biaughler-hnnacB.' 'They will Ik 

UBlon between two such vessels at clo« quai- 

loui boats!" Whllit a fon^th declares that 
any government that shoDld send inch a 
'""d inlo »clioii against an iron-plated ahip 

■• It hardly required suchaweight of eiddenet 
o cnnv^nf n ,.t thai lo crowd nearly a thousand 
looden target, with thiny or 
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utmost possible speed, and being capable of 
carrying the largest guns. 

" France was the next to cease building ships 
of the line. 

** The British Goremment have come to the 
same decision; and they gave a pledge last 
session, with the approval of Parliament, that 
they would not complete the vessels of this 
class which were unhnished on the stocks. 

" It is under these circumstances that the 
two countries find themselves in possession of 
about one hundred wooden ships of the line 
with screw propellers. England has between 
sixty and seventy, and France between thirty 
and forty of these vessels, the greater part of 
them in commission ; and their maintenance 
constitutes one of the principal items in the 
naval expenditure of the two countries. 

"It will be admitted that if these vessels did 
not exist they would not now be constructed, 
and that when worn out they will not be 
renewed. It is equally indisputable that thev 
have been built by the two governments with 
a view to presen-e a certain relative f(jrce 
towards each other. 

'* In proof that this rivalry has been confined 
exclusively to England and France, it may be 
stated, on the authority of the official repre- 
sentative of the Admiralty in the House 
of Commons, that Spain has only three, 
Russia nine, and Italy one, of this class of 
ships. America has only one. 

** These circumstances suggest, as an ob- 
vious course to the two governments, that 
they should endeavour to come to an amicable 
agreement by which the greater portion of 
these ships might be withdrawn, and so dis- 
posed of as to be rendered incapable of being 
again employed for warlike purposes. This 
might be effected by an arrangement which 
should preserve to each country precisely the 
same relative force after the reduction as 
before. For instance, assuming, merely for 
the sake of argument, England to possess 
sixty-five, and France thirty-five, then for 
evei^ seven withdrawn by France, England 
should withdraw thirteen ; and thus, to what- 
ever extent the reduction was carried, provided 
this proportion were preserved, the two coun- 
tries would still possess the same relative 
force. The first point on which an under- 
standing should be come to is as to the 
number of ships of the line actually possessed 
by each — ^a very simple question, inasmuch as 
it is not complicated by the comparison of 
vessels m different stages of construction. 
Then, the other main point is to agree upon a 
plan for making a fair selection, ship for ship, 
so that the withdrawals on both sides may be 
as nearly as possible of corresponding size or 
value. If the principle of a proportionate 
reduction be agreed to, far fewer difficulties 
will be found in carrying out the details than 
must have been encountered in arranging the 
plans of co-operation in the Crimean and Chi- 
nese wars, or in settling the details of the 
Commercial Treaty. 
"And is this principle of reciprocity, m ad- 



justing the naval forces of the two countries, 
an innovation ? On the contrary, it would be 
easy to cite the declarations of the leading 
statesmen on both sides of the Channel, during 
the last twenty years, to prove that they have 
always been in the habit of regulating the 
amount of their navies by a reference to each 
other's armaments. True, this has been inva- 
variably done to justify an increase of expen- 
diture. But why should not the same principle 
be also available in the interest of economy, 
and for the benefit of the taxpayers ? A nation 
suffers no greater loss of dignity from surren- 
dering its independence of action in regulating 
its armaments, whether the object be to meet 
a diminution or an increase of its neighbours' 
forces. 

"Although this reduction of the obsolete 
ships of the line presents a case of the easiest 
solution ; and should, therefore, in the first 
place, be treated as a separate measure ; it 
could hardly fail to pave the way for an ami- 
cable arrangement for putting some limit to 
those new armaments which are springing out 
of the present transition state of the two navies. 

** The application of iron plates to ship- 
building, which has rendered the reconstruction 
of the navies necessary, must be regarded as 
the commencement of an indefinite series 
of changes ; and, looking to the great variety 
of experiments now making, both in ships and 
artillery, and to the new projects which inven- 
tors are almost daily forcing upon the attention 
of the governments, it is not improbable that, 
a few years hence, when England and France 
shall have renewed their naval armaments, 
they will again be rendered obsolete by new 
scientific discoveries. 

** In thewnean time, neither country adds to 
its relative strength by this waste of national 
wealth ; for, as both governments aim at only 
a proportionate increase, it is not contem- 
plated that either should derive exclusive 
advantage from the augmentation. An escape 
from this dilemma is not to be sought in the 
attempt to arrest the march of improvement, 
or to discourage the efforts of inventive genius: 
a remedy for the evil can only be found in a 
more frank understanding between the two 
governments. If they will discard the old 
and utterly futile theory of secrecy, — a theory 
on which an individual manufacturer or mer- 
chant no longer founds his hopes of successful 
competition with a foreign rival, — they may be 
enabled, by the timely exchange of explanations 
and assurances, to prevent what ought to be 
restricted to mere experimental trials from 

f [rowing into formidable preparations for war. 
f those who are responsible for the naval 
administration of the two countries were con- 
sulted, it would probably be found that they 
are appalled at the prospect of a rivalry 
which, whilst it can satisfy neither the reason 
nor the ambition of either party, offers a 
boundless field of expenditure to both. 
*' Nor should it be forgotten, that tKe ^SLass-- v 
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lations of the two countries. The British 
taxpayers believe, on the authority of their 
leading statesmen, that the increased burden 
to which they are subjected is caused by the 
armaments on the other side of the Channel. 
The people of France are also taught to feel 
similarly aggrieved towards England. The 
feelings of mutual animosity produced by this 
sacrifice of substantial interests are not to be 
allayed by the exchange of occasional acts of 
friendship between the two gtrvernments. On 
the contrary, this inconsistent policy, in inces- 
santly arming against each other at home, 
whilst uniting for common objects abroad, if 
it do not impair public confidence in their sin- 
cerity, tends at least to destroy all faith in an 
identity of interests between the rulers and 
the ruled, by showing how little advantage the 
peoples derive from the friendship of their 
governments. 

'* But the greatest evil connected with these 
rival armaments is that they destroy the 
strongest motives for peace. When two great 
neighbouring nations find themselves perma- 
nently subjected to a war expenditure, with- 
out the compensation of its usual excitements 
and honours, the danger to be apprehended is 
that, if an accident should occur to inflame 
their hostile passions — and we know how cer- 
tain these accidents are at intervals to arise — 
their latent sense of suffering and injury may 
reconcile them to a rupture, as the only even- 
tual escape from an otherwise perpetual war 
taxation in a time of peace. 

•* Circumstances appeal strongly to the two 
governments at the present juncture, in favour 



of a measure of wise and safe economy. In 
consequence of the deplorable events in Ame- 
rica, and the partial failure of the harvests of 
Europe, the commerce and manufactures of 
both countries are exposed to an ordeal of 
great sufTering. Were the proposed naval 
reduction carried .into eflFect, it would ame- 
liorate the financial position of the govern- 
ments, and aflFord the means for alleviating the 
fiscal burdens of the peoples. But the moral 
effect of such a measure would be still more 
important. It should be remembered that, 
although these large vessels have lost their 
value in the eyes of professional men, they 
preserve their traditional terrors for the world 
at large ; and when they move about, in fleets, 
on neighbouring coasts, they excite apprehen- 
sion in the public mind, and even check the 
spirit of commercial enterprise. Were such 
an amicable arrangement as has been sug- 
gested accomplished, it would be everywhere 
accepted as a pledge of peace; and. by in- 
spiring confidence in the future, would help to 
reanimate the hopes of the great centres of 
trade and industry, not only in France and 
England, but throughout Europe. 

" Will not the two governments, then, em- 
brace this opportunity of giving effect to a 
policy which, whilst involving no risk, no 
sacrifice of honour, or diminution of relative 
power, will tend to promote the present pros- 
perity and future harmony of the two coun- 
tries, and thus offer an example of wisdom 
and moderation worthy of this civilised age, 
and honourable to the fame of the two fore- 
most nations of the earth ?" 
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